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PREFACE. 


DuBiNO  my  whole  life,  now  rapidly  approaching  four- 
score, I  liave  been  a  diligent  reader,  and,  as  far  as  my  means 
would  allow,  a  greedy  purchaser  of  all  works  connected  with 
early  English  literature.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since 
I  became  possessed  of  my  first  really  valuable  old  book  of 
this  kind — ^Wilson's  ''Art  of  Logic,''  printed  by  Richard 
Grafton  in  1551 — ^from  which  I  ascertained  the  not  unim- 
portant facts  that  ''Ralph  Roister  Doister*'  was  an  older 
play  than  "  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,''  and  that  it  had 
been  written  by  Nicholas  TJdall,  Master  of  Eton  School : 
I  thus  learned  who  was  the  author  of  the  earliest  comedy, 
properly  so  called,  in  our  language.  This  was  my  first 
literary  discovery,  made  several  years  anterior,  although  I 
had  not  occasion  to  render  it  public,  until  I  printed  my  Notes 
upon  "  Dodsley's  Old  Plays"  soon  after  1820.  My  latest 
discovery,  which  occurred  only  a  few  months  ago,  is  that 
"  Tottel's  Miscellany,"  1557,  the  oldest  and  most  interest- 
ing in  our  language,  containing  as  it  does  the  poems  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  their  contemporaries, 
has  always,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  been  reprinted, 
by  Dr.  Sewell,  Bishop  Percy,  Dr.  Nott,  and  their  followers, 
from  the  second  instead  of  the  first  edition :  the  differences 
between  the  two  are  not  merely  extremely  curious,  but 
very  interesting  and  important. 

Between  the  one  discovery  and  the  other  there  was  an 
interval  of  perhaps  fifty  years ;  and  whatever  may  appear 
to  be  new  in  the  ensuing  volumes  has  been  the  result  of 
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literary  investigation  during  considerably  more  than  that 
period.  My  early  employments  were  irksome  and  weari- 
some ;  but,  stimulated  in  some  degree  by  my  first  success, 
and  by  my  love  for  the  best  poetry  the  worid  has  produced, 
I  lightened  my  labours  by  the  collection  and  perusal  of 
old  English  books,  and  by  making  extracts  from  and  criti- 
cisms upon  them,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  so  that  in  time 
they  formed  a  large  body  of  manuscripts,  consisting  of  sepa- 
rate articles  alphabetically  arranged. 

The  work  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  has  been  mainly 
derived  from  this  source,  and  not  a  few  of  the  notices  are 
of  forty,  or  even  fifty,  years  standing.  Although  I  kept  con- 
stantly adding  to,  altering  and  correcting  them,  both  as  to 
facts  and  opinions,  some  of  them  are,  in  the  most  material 
points,  just  as  they  came  from  my  pen,  soon  after  the  perusal 
of  the  books  to  which  they  relate.  It  will  bo  found  that 
a  few  are  reviews  of  productions  altogether  unknown  to 
bibliographers,  while  others  apply  to  publications  of  which 
only  a  single  copy  remains  to  us,  or  to  separate  tracts 
of  L  utmL  r^. 

It  is  true  that  notices  of  a  very  few  more  common,  but 
still  scarce,  books  will  be  found  interspersed,  a  circumstance 
arising  from  the  fact,  that  I  have  incorporated  all  the  pro- 
ductions formerly  embraced  in  what  is  generally  known  aa 
the  '^Bridgewater  Catalogue,'*  which  about  thirty  years 
ago  I  prepared  for  the  first  Earl  of  EUesmere,  and  which 
was  privately  printed  at  the  expense  of  that  gifted,  en- 
lightened and  liberal  nobleman.  Through  my  hands  in 
1837  he  dispersed,  as  presents,  in  difierent  quarters  of  the 
globe  the  fifty  copies  of  which  the  whole  impression  con- 
sisted ;  but,  some  years  after  the  completion  of  the  under- 
taking, his  Lordship  expressed  his  regret,  that  the  Umitation 
in  point  of  number  much  restricted  the  utility  of  that 
Catalogue :    he   therefore   authorised   me   at  any   time   to 
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reprint  it,  if  I  thought  it  would  answer  as  a  pecuniary 
speculation.  During  Lord  Ellesmere's  life  I  never  availed 
myself  of  this  permission ;  but  a  proposal  of  the  kind  was 
made  to  me  not  long  after  his  demise.  I  did  not  then  listen  to 
it,  because  I  was  still  anxious  to  introduce  corrections  unon 
many  of  the  pages ;  and  because,  even  then,  I  contemplated 
a  work  upon  a  broader  basis,  and  of  a  wider  range,  not 
limited  to  the  contents  of  any  single  library,  whether  public 
or  private. 

It  may  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
two  volumes,  I  have  reprinted  the  whole  of  the  "  Bridge- 
water  Catalogue  :'*  I  refused  to  mutilate  it  by  the  omission 
of  any  article,  however  comparatively  insignificant;  but 
I  have,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  inserted  whatever  infor- 
mation I  subsequently  procured,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  there  is  no  one  piece  of  criticism,  derived  from  the 
''Bridgewater  Catalogue,'^  that  has  not  received  improve- 
ments more  or  less  important.  Had  I  not  been  desirous  of 
giving  that  work  in  its  entirety,  I  might  have  discarded 
accounts  of  a  few  books  of  more  ordinary  occurrencCi  but 
which  the  autographs  of  the  writers,  in  dedications  or  other- 
wise, had  rendered  of  peculiar  interest  and  value  in  the 
Ellesmere  Library. 

Before  that  memorable  assemblage  of  books  came  into 
the  possession  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton  (afterwards  the  first 
Earl  of  Ellesmere)  some  highly  important  works  had  been 
turned  out  of  it,  in  many  instances  under  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  they  were  duplicates.  These  supposed  dupli- 
cates, generally  marked  by  John  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (who 
died  in  1649)  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner,  were  to  be 
found  on  the  shelves  of  several  booksellers,  or  in  private  hands, 
and  two  or  three  occurred  in  sale-lists  not  long  after  the  pre- 
paration of  the  "  Bridgewater  Catalogue.^'  One  of  these  may 
be  specified  as  the  finest  copy  of  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare 
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(4to.  1609)  ihatlias  ever  been  seen^  and  I  liad  the  satisfaction 
of  re-purcliasing  it  for  Lord  EUesmere.  Having  also  a 
noble  collection  of  Old  Plays  (though  much  impaired  when 
imaginary  duplicates  were  incautiously  extruded),  his 
Lordship  was  at  all  times  anxious  to  restore  them  to  their 
ancient  places  at  any  price,  and  he  commissioned  me 
to  secure  such  relics  for  him.  He  besides  applied  a 
considerable  sum  every  year  to  the  formation  of  a  separate 
library,  especially  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Shakespeare 
and  our  early  Stage.  This  most  agreeable  duty  Lord  EUes- 
mere assigned  to  me ;  and  had  not  the  Commission  on  the 
British  Museum  intervened  (on  which  I  felt,  most  reluctantly, 
bound  to  take  an  independent  course,  in  favour  of  a  com- 
pendious catalogue  which  would  enable  readers  instantly 
to  find  the  book  wanted,  without  wading  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  tediously  extended  titles)  this  design  might  have 
advanced  considerably  farther  towards  completion.  The 
difficulty  was  to  procure  the  books,  so  rare  and  costly  had  the 
best  of  them  become,  but  Lord  EUesmere  did  not  hesitate  to 
purchase  any  work  I  recommended.  There  never,  perhaps, 
existed  a  more  confiding  or  bountiful  patron ;  and,  after  an 
intercourse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
with  aflTectionate  humUity,  that  the  only  fault  of  his  cha- 
racter was  having  too  high  an  estimate  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  misguiding  him,  and  too  Uttle  reliance  upon  his 
own  unswayed  convictions. 

It  is  now  above  sixty  years  since  I  first  obtained  a  ticket 
for  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  my  own 
notions,  as  to  the  easy  possibiUty  of  procuring  a  short  and 
useful  Catalogue  of  the  books,  have  never  undergone  the 
slightest  change  :  this  is  probably  the  last  preface  I  shaU  ever 
be  able  to  compose,  and  I  therefore  add,  that  if  the  Lord 
EUesmere  of  1847  and  1848  had  only  been  as  firm  as,  in  my 
opinion,  he  was  originaUy  right,  we  might  possibly  (I  only 
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say  possibly)  long  ago  have  obtained  the  easiest  mode  of 
reference  to  every  printed  volume  in  the  Library.  The  want 
of  it  has  often  kept  me,  and  others,  away  from  the  Seading 
Boom,  because,  in  the  confused  multitude  of  volumes 
over  which  the  various  Catalogues  are  distributed,  we 
never  could  be  sure  whether  the  books  we  were  in 
search  of  were,  or  were  not,  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
Institution.  It  is,  besides,  the  misfortune  of  the  British 
Museum  that  it  is  peculiarly  deficient  in  works  of  the 
class  to  which  I  was  anxious  especially  to  refer.  I 
willingly  admit  that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  present 
Principal  Librarian :  in  our  time  the  books  are  not  to  be 
procured,  excepting  at  enormous  prices,  particularly  if  it 
be  known  that  the  British  Museum  is  in  the  market.  My 
acquaintance  with  the  head  of  that  establishment  is  neces- 
sarily very  slight :  I  am  well  aware,  however,  of  his  energy, 
ability  and  acquirements ;  but  I  must  say,  that  the  long- 
felt  want  of  a  concise  and  intelUgible  mean  of  reference 
to  the  books  in  the  British  Museum  (which  mean  he  has 
always  resisted)  much  counterbalanced  the  other  advan- 
tages derived  from  his  position,  when  he  had  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books.  Such  are  my  con- 
firmed sentiments,  after  a  life-loUg  experience  in  the  Library, 
and  when,  in  my  seventy-seventh  year,  I  am  so  near  the  end 
of  my  laborious  course,  that  the  existing  state  of  the  Cata- 
logues can  make  little  difference  to  me. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that,  nearly  twenty  years  since, 
I  injured  my  own  prospects  by  the  part  I  took  upon  this 
subject;  because,  if  I  were  correctly  informed,  the  Com- 
missioners had  at  one  time  a  design  to  separate  the  Printed 
Book  Department  into  two  portions — English  and  Foreign. 
K  this  reasonable  plan  had  been  carried  out,  and  I  had 
accommodated  myself  to  the  views  of  those  who  were  for 
a  manuscript  Catalogue  in  five  or   six  hundred  huge  folio 
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volumes^  I  mighty  with  the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  EUes*- 
mere,  as  head  of  the  Commission,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, as  one  of  the  Trustees,  have  had  a  chance  of  filling 
the  appointment  which  would  thus  have  been  created.  I  am 
now,  of  course,  too  old  for  any  such  duties,  but  the  Trustees, 
after  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  did  appoint  a  new  and  a 
most  valuable  officer  in  another  overgrown  department :  all 
I  wish  now  to  do  is  to  record,  before  I  die,  my  ancient 
conviction  in  favour  of  the  scheme  I  advocated  in  my  two 
days'  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  by  whom,  I  fear, 
I  was  considered  a  very  obstructive  Secretary. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  have  obtained  few  of  my 
materials  from  the  British  Museum,  while  from  the  Bodleian 
Library,  where  the  books  are  instantly  accessible,  and  the 
catalogue  complete,  I  have  from  time  to  time  derived  im- 
portant assistance  :  the  head  of  that  establishment  and 
the  other  learned  curators  were  never  weary  of  giving  me 
their  readiest  aid.  My  chief  reliance,  however,  has  been 
upon  my  own  industry  and  vigilance,  willingly  encouraged, 
even  from  my  outset,  by  the  liberality  of  private  individuals, 
who  had  fine  collections  of  rare  books,  from  the  days  of  Sir 
Francis  Freeling  and  Mr.  Perry  down  to  the  later  acquisi* 
tions  of  Mr.  Heber  and  Mr.  Miller.  To  collectors  of  a 
later  period  I  have  seldom  been  indebted;  but  I  may  men- 
tion the  name  of  one  bookseller  who  was  always  glad  to 
contribute  to  my  purpose — ^the  late  Thomas  Rodd,  a  man  as 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  books  as  for  his  fairness 
in  dealing  with  them.  Many  and  many  a  literary  rarity 
has  he  purchased,  for  my  use  and  advantage,  sometimes 
at  my  instance;  and  as  the  price  of  such  commodities 
has  been  gradually  rising  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
century,  neither  he  nor  I  ever  had  to  regret  the  dearnoss  of 
our  bargains.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  but  accidentally 
reduced,  and  my  father  and  his  father  were  at  the  same 
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p«b1ic  school;  they  afterwards  met  in  Spain,  and  it  was 
in  the  year  1804,  or  1805,  that  my  father  first  took  me  to 
the  old  book-shop  then  kept  by  his  worthy,  though  less 
fortunate  school-fellow.  This  was,  in  fact,  my  introduction 
to  the  early  Hterature  of  our  country ;  and  it  was,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  that  I  purchased  my  first  old  English 
book  of  any  real  value,  Wilson's  "  Logic/'  Long  subse- 
quently I  bought  hundreds  of  other  books  from  and  through 
Bodd ;  but,  as  I  never  was  rich  enough  to  collect,  and  keep, 
what  may  be  called  a  library,  he  sold  them  again,  and  very 
seldom  at  a  loss. 

Headers  may  imagine  that  I  have  obtained  much  infor- 
mation from  such  works  as  Censura  Literaria,  ''  The  British 
Bibliographer,''  or  Resiituta,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  pro- 
ductions of  a  similar  character.  This  is  a  mistake :  I  have 
never  referred  to  them  without  acknowledgment ;  but 
it  will  be  found  in  the  twelve  hundred  pages  that  follow 
this  preface  that,  excepting  for  the  sake  of  illustration  or 
for  the  correction  of  some  important  error,  I  have  never 
criticised,  or  I  may  almost  say,  quoted  a  single  volume 
noticed  by  others.  It  was  generally  enough  to  induce 
me  to  lay  an  old  book  aside  to  find  that  it  had  already 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Brydges,  Park,  or  Haslewood. 
To  the  taste  and  learning  of  the  first  I  bear  wilhng  testi- 
mony :  the  second  possessed  knowledge,  but  without  much 
discrimination ;  and  the  third  was  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
diligence,  but  remarkable  also  for  the  narrowness  of  his 
views,  for  his  total  want  of  judgment,  and  for  the  paucity 
of  his  information. 

I  can  assert,  without  the  chance  of  contradiction,  that 
there  is  no  one  book,  the  merits  or  peculiarities  of  which 
are  discussed  in  these  volumes,  that  has  not  passed  through 
my  own  hands  and  been  carefully  read  by  my  own  eyes  :  there 
is  no  extract,  no  line,  that  has  not  been  copied  by  my  own 
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pen ;  and  although  I  cannot  for  an  instant  suppose  that  I  hav^e 
altogether  avoided  mistakes^  I  hope  that  I  have  made  as  few 
as  possible :  in  a  case  of  this  sort^  where  hundreds  of  names 
occur,  and  thousands  of  dates  are  given,  errors  must  inevit- 
ably have  crept  in ;  but  I  am  aware  of  none,  whether  relating 
to  books  or  their  authors,  that  I  have  not  set  right  in 
the  '^Additions,  Notes  and  Corrections,"  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  my  book,  as  it  were  to  solicit  the  indulgence 
of  the  reader  in  the  outset.  Even  if  this  work  be  found  to 
deserve  reprinting,  I  can  hardly  hope  to  live  to  superintend 
a  revised  edition  of  it. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  I  have  purposely  avoided 
Old  English  Dramas  and  Plays,  because  they  form  so 
distinct  a  subject,  that  they  ought  to  be  separately  treated. 
I  have  by  me  many  details  regarding  the  plots,  characters, 
poetry  and  appliances  of  performances  of  this  description, 
from  the  remotest  dates,  some  of  them  relating  to  produc- 
tions hitherto  unrecorded ;  and  if  time,  opportunity  and  eye- 
sight should  unexpectedly  and  graciously  be  allowed  me,  it 
will  much  add  to  my  happiness  to  be  able  hereafter  to  put 
them  into  shape  for  publication.     Dum  spiro  spero, 

J.  P.  C. 
Maidenhead,  liih  April,  1865. 
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ADDITIONS,  NOTES,  CORRECTIONS. 


VOL.  I. 

1 .  2.  He  contaibated  the  famous  lodaction.] — ^Thia  "  Induction,"  in  what  is 
called  *•  The  Seconde  Parte  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates"  (which,  in  the 
edition  of  1563,  was  appended  by  W.  Baldwin  to  the  first  part,  originallj 
published  in  1559),  precedes  Sackville's  **  Complaynt  of  Ilenrye  duke  of 
Backingham,"  and  in  a  manner  prepares  the  way  for  it.  The  '*  Induction" 
alone  fills  twenty  pages,  yiz.  from  sig.  P  iii.  to  R  iiiL 

I.  4.  Under  the  title  of  "the  Key  of  Knowledge."]  —  Achelley's  "Key  of 
Knowledge'*  most  hare  come  out  later  than  1572,  because,  in  the  de- 
dication of  it  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Russell,  he  speaks  of  his  '*  ragged  verses 
whiche,  about  two  yeares  paste,  I  presumed  to  tender  to  your  discreete  judge- 
ment." It  is  probable  that  he  refers  to  some  other,  and  earlier,  poetical  pr»> 
duction  than  his  **  Didaco  and  Violenta,"  published  in  1576. 

1.9."  The  Massacre  of  Money"  was  not  published  until  two  years  afterwards.] 
— Of  course,  some  of  the  quotations  in  *'  England's  Parnassus''  might  be, 
and  probably  were,  derived  from  MS. 

1.  18.  Alabaster  may  have  been  postponed.]  ^We  once  owned  a  valuable  MS. 
which  contained,  at  the  end  of  it,  various  religious  sonnets  by  Alabaster. 
Unfortunately  we  lent  the  MS.  to  a  clergyman,  and  in  some  way,  during 
the  transit.  Alabaster's  sonnets  accidentally  escaped.  If  they  should  now 
be  in  the  hands  of  anv  bibliographer,  he  will  perhaps  remember  to  whom 
th^  really  belong  :  tliey  were  accompanied  by  some  other  rare  unprinted 
poems  of  the  time. 

I.  20.  The  many  pieces  of  not  ill-translated  poetry  in  his  Flntarch.J — ^We 
quote  the  following  specimen  from  his  Life  of  Cimon,  p.  533 — an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  column  : — 

"  The  citizens  which  dwell  in  Athens  stately  towne 
Have  here  set  up  these  monuments  and  pictures  of  renowne, 
To  honour  so  the  facts,  and  celebrate  the  fiune. 
Their  valliant  chieftaines  did  achieve  in  many  a  marshall  game ; 
That  such  as  after  come,  when  they  thereby  perceive 
How  men  of  service  for  their  deedes  did  rich  rewards  receive, 
Encouraged  may  be  such  men  for  to  resemble 
In  vaUiant  acts  and  dreadfuU  deedes,  which  make  their  foes  to  tremble." 

In  an  earlier  Life,  thatof  Alcibiades,  p.  219,  North  thus  quotes  an  attack 
by  Aristophanes  :— 

"  For  state  or  common  weale  muche  better  should  it  be 
To  keepe  within  the  countrie  none  suche  lyons  lookes  as  he  : 
But  if  they  nedes  will  keepe  a  lyon  to  their  cost, 
Then  must  they  nedes  obeye  his  will,  for  he  will  rule  the  roste." 

We  have  taken  these  specimens  quite  at  random,  as  we  happened  to  open 
the  fine  well  printed  volume. 

I.  23.  He  had  lent  a  copy  of  "  J.  Don's  Satyres."] — In  1614  Thomas  Freeman 
printed  a  collection  of  Epigrams,  &c.  under  the  title  of  "  Rubbe  and  a 
great  Cast,"  which  contains  the  following  upon  Donne  (or  Dunne  as  the 
name  is  there  spelt),  from  which  we  may  safely  infer  that,  at  that  date,  he  had 
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printed  yarious  poems,  including  some  or  all  of  his  Satires,  which  Freeman 
complains  were  too  brief. 

**  Epigram  84.    To  John  Dnnne. 

**  Thy  Storme  describ'd  hath  set  thy  name  afloate  ; 
Thy  Calme  a  gale  of  famous  winde  hath  got ; 
Thy  Satyres  short,  too  soone  we  them  o'crlooke  : 
I  prcthee,  Persius,  write  a  bigger  booke.'* 

"  The  Storme,"  in  the  edition  of  1633,  p.  56,  is  dedicated  "  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Brooke,"  and  it  is  immediately  followed  by  **  The  Calme." 
The  Satires  contain  many  proofs  tiiat  they  were  written  while  Elizabeth 
was  on  the  throne.  In  a  copy  of  the  impression  of  1633,  now  before  us, 
the  blanks  are  filled  up  in  a  hand-writing  of  about  the  time. 

T.  37.  The  remaining  five  pieces  are  only  found  in  this  volume.] — The  reader 
may  like  to  see  a  specimen  of  Daniel's  subsequently  excluded  poems  :  one 
sonnet  runs  thus  : — 

'*  The  slie  Inchimter,  when  to  worke  his  will, 
And  secret  wrong,  on  some  forespoken  wight, 
Frames  waxe  in  forme  to  represent  aright 
The  poore  unwitting  wretch  he  meanes  to  kill  ; 
And  prickes  the  image  fram'd  by  magick*s  skill, 
Whereby  to  veze  the  partie  day  and  night. 
Like  hath  she  done  whose  shewe  bewitcht  my  sight, 
To  beauties  charmes  her  Lover's  bloud  to  spill ; 
For  first  like  waxe  she  fram'd  me  by  her  eyes, 
Whose  raycs,  sharp  poynted,  set  upon  my  brest, 
Martyrs  my  life,  and  plagues  mo  in  this  wise, 
With  lingring  paine  to  perish  in  unrest. 
Naught  could,  save  this,  my  sweetest  faire  suffice 
To  trie  her  arte  on  him  that  loves  her  best'' 

We  arc  not  sure  whether  the  sprightly  lines  here  imputed  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxfonl  have  ever  been  reprinted  in  modem  times  (we  suspect  that  they 
have  been),  but  we  add  them  by  way  of  illustration.  This  was  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  who  had  put  the  afiront  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney  :  he  died  in  1604. 
We  divide  the  lines  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  original  copy  of  1591. 

"  Faction  that  ever  dwelles  in  Court  where  wit  excelles 

hath  set  defiance  : 
Fortune  and  Love  have  swomc,  that  they  were  never  borne 

of  one  alliance. 

Cupid,  which  doth  aspire  to  be  God  of  desire, 

swearcs  he  gives  lawcs  ; 
That  where  his  arrowes  hit,  some  joy,  some  sorrow  it, 

Fortune  no  cause. 

Fortune  swcares  weakest  hearts,  (the  bookes  of  Cupids  arts) 

tumd  with  her  wheele, 
Sensles  themselves  shall  prove :  venter  hath  place  in  love, 

aske  them  that  fecle. 

This  discord  is  begot  Atheists  that  honor  not : 

Nature  thought  good 
Fortune  should  ever  dwell  in  Court  where  wits  excell  ; 

Love  keepe  the  wood. 

So  to  the  wood  went  I,  with  Love  to  live  and  die, 

Fortune's  forlome. 
Experience  of  my  youth  made  me  thinke  humble  Truth 

in  desarts  borne. 
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My  Sainte  I  keepe  to  mee,  and  Joane  her  selfe  is  shee, 

Joane  faire  and  tme: 
She  doth  onely  move  passionfi  of  love  with  lore. 

Fortune,  adieu  !  Finis,  E.  O." 

L  43.  An  office  which  we  know  that  Ferrers  had  filled  under  Edw.  VI.  and  his 
royal  father.] — See  respecting  George  Ferrers  and  his  employments,  Ilidt. 
Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  Vol  L  p.  151,  &c. 

L  47.  The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia.] — ^In  giving  the  title  of  **  Bamficld's 
Encomion  of  Lady  Pecuma,"  the  words  '*  Horace.  By  Richard  Barn  Held, 
Graduate  in  Oxford,'  have  by  a  strange  accident  been  omitted.    It  may  bo 

anestioned  whether  John  Jaggard  were  brother  or  son  to  William  Jaggard  : 
iere  was  an  Isaac  Jaggard,  who  followed  the  business  of  a  stationer  about 
the  same  date. 

L  50.  He  mentions  a  second  book  assigned  to  him.]~The  full  title  of  **  Orpheus 
his  Journey  to  Hell."  is  this— **  Orpheus,  his  Journey  to  Hell,  and  hb 
Musicke  to  the  Ghosts  for  the  regaining  of  fiiire  Eurydice,  his  Love  and 
new  spoused  Wife.  By  K  B."  4to.  1595.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
**  music  to  the  ghosts"  is  very  seductive,  and  his  song  before  Pluto  and 
Proserpine  is  not  much  better,  each  stanza  ending  with  Qiwd  Amor  macit 
omnia.    We  quote  a  stanza,  specially  addressed  to  Pluto  : — 

*'  Thou  great  Commaunder  of  this  Court, 
Triumphant  victor  OA'cr  Death, 
To  whom  so  manie  soules  resort. 

When  pale-fac'd  death  gins  stop  their  breath, 
Witnesse  the  trueth  of  this  I  say, 
QhoJ  Amor  vincU  omnia,** 

L  53.  We  believe  the  above  to  be  unique.] — Playford*8  ''  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion,"  1701,  supplies  us  with  two  Bartholomew  Fair  songs,  shew- 
ing the  nature  of  some  of  the  sights  and  entertainments  there  nearly  two 
centuries  ago.  The  earliest  of  these  is  called  **  The  Second  Part  of  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,"  and  the  music  to  it  wias  by  the  famous  Dr.  John  Blow. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — 

**  Here  are  the  rarities  of  the  whole  fair  I 
Pimpcrle-Pimp,  and  the  wise  Dancing  Marc. 
Heres  valiant  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  a  force, 

A  girl  of  fifteen  with  strange  moles  on  her 

Here  is  Vienna  besieg*d,  a  rare  thing, 

And  here  is  Punchinello,  shown  thrice  to  the  King. 

Ladies  mask'd  to  the  Cloyuters  repair, 

But  there  will  be  no  raffling— a  pox  take  the  Mayor  !** 

This  proves  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  masked 
Ladies  used  to  fi?equcnt  the  cloisters  of  Christ  Church,  and  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  had  interposed  to  put  an  end  to  gambling  there.  The  siege 
of  Vienna,  in  a  show,  affords  a  curious  note  of  time.  The  next  piece  is 
called  merely  **  A  Catch,"  and  no  author  of  the  music  is  mentioned  :  its 
contents  are  still  more  singular  and  amusing  :  it  caiTies  us  back  to  the 
date  of  Charles  II.,  as  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  Jacob  Hall,  the  famous 
ropeniancer,  who  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  tlie  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 

**  Here's  that  will  challenge  all  the  Fair  I 

Come  buy  my  nuts  and  damsons,  my  burgamy  pear  ! 
Here's  the  Whore  oj  Babylon,  the  Devil  and  the  Pope  I 
The  Girl  is  just  a  going  on  the  rope  1 
Here's  Divrs  aiul  Lazarus  and  the  World* s  Creation  ! 
Here's  the  Dutch  woman  ;  the  like's  not  in  the  nation. 
Here  is  the  booth  where  the  tall  Dutch  Maid  is  ! 
Here  are  bears  that  dance  like  any  ladies  1 
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To-ta,  io-ta-toi  goes  the  little  penny  trumpet  I 
Here's  Jacob  Hall  diat  can  jump  it,  jump  it 
Sound,  Trumpet,  sound  !  A  silver  spoon  and  fork  : 
Come,  here's  your  dainty  Pig  and  Pork  1" 

Although  it  has  no  relation  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  we  cannot  refuse  a 
place  to  the  following  bacchanalian  Catch,  *'  words  by  Mr.  Otway,'  which 
may,  however,  have  Wn  elsewhere  printed  : — 

"  Would  you  know  how  we  meet  o'er  our  jolly  full  bowls, 
As  we  mingle  our  liquors  we  mingle  our  souls. 
The  sweet  melts  the  sharp,  and  the  kind  sooths  the  strong, 
And  nothing  but  friendship  grows  all  the  night  long. 
We  drink,  laugh,  and  gratify  every  desire  ; 
Love  only  remains,  our  unquenchable  fire." 

I.  53.  It  happened  that  Drake  died  off  Portobello.] ^Several  pieces  were 
published  on  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  ;  but  the  most  popular,  as 
well  as  the  best,  was  by  Charles  Fitzgefirey,  under  the  title  "  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  his  honorable  Life's  Commendation,  and  his  tragicall  Death^s 
Lamentation,"  of  which  two  editions  appeared  in  1596  :  in  the  second  edi- 
tion it  is  stated  that  it  had  been  "  newly  printed  with  additions/'  the  addi- 
tions being  to  the  commendatory  poems.  The  work  has  been  reprinted  in 
modem  times,  but  very  unsatisfuctorily,  because  not  only  is  the  spelling  of 
nearly  every  word  altered,  but  some  are  totally  misrepresented  ;  as,  for 
instance,  *'  all**  is  changed  to  that,  '*  liehtend**  to  lighted,  when  the  poet's 
meaning  is  enlightentd,  and  even  the  rhyme  is  sometimes  deserted  :  when 
Fitzgefirey  wrote  and  printed, 

'*  For  he  that  sings  of  matchlesse  Drake  hath  neede 
To  have  all  Helicon  within  his  braine," 

the  printer  altered  ^'  neede"  to  new,  making  nonsense  of  the  passage,  and 
leaving  the  worde  '*  reede,"  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  line,  without  any 
rhyme.  These  errors  are  near  the  commencement,  but  we  have  not  had 
patience  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  101  pages,  of  whicli  the  reprint 
consists.  As  Fitzgetfrey  was  a  very  ambitious,  vigorous,  and  often  striking 
p()ct,  we  will  quote,  in  his  own  words,  his  address  to  the  great  dramatists 
of  his  day,  in  which  he  calls  upon  them  to  abandon  inferior  subjects,  and  to 
celebrate  the  name  and  achievements  of  Drake. 

"  O  you,  the  quaint  Tragedians  of  our  times, 

Whose  statelie  shanks  embuskcnd  by  the  Muses 
Draw  all  the  world  to  wonder  at  your  rimes, 
Whose  sad  Melpomene  robs  Euripides 
And  wins  the  palmc  and  price  from  Sophocles, 
While  Poe  and  Seine  are  sicke  to  tliinke  upon 
How  Thames  doth  ebbe  and  Howe  pure  Helicon  : 

»*  Who  at  your  pleasures  drawe,  or  else  let  downe 

The  floud-hatches  of  all  s|>cctators'  eies, 
Whose  full-braind  temples,  deckt  with  laurell  crowue. 

Ore  worlds  of  harts  with  words  doe  tirannize, 

To  whom  all  Theaters  sing  plaudities. 
While  you  with  golden  chaines  of  well-tun'd  songcs 
Liiike  all  mens  cares  and  tearcs  unto  your  tongues: 

"  Cense  to  eternize  in  your  mai'ble  verse 
The  fals  of  fortune-tossed  Venerists 

And  straine  your  tragicke  Muses  to  reheaive 
The  high  exploites  of  Jove-borne  Martial ists, 
Where  smoakie  gun-shot  clouds  the  air  with  mists. 

Where  groves  of  speares,  pitch'd  ready  for  the  fight, 

Dampe  up  the  element  from  Eagles  sight.'* 
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That  Fitureffipey  had  Shakespeare  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  above 
is  eridenoed  Dj  the  fiict  that  he  idmost  quotes  one  of  our  great  dramatist's 
lines,  (1  Henry  IV.  A.  II.  sc  4)  with  the  alteration  of  uie  word  "  flood- 
hatches"  for  Jufod-gatM.   It  is  the  earliest  allasion  to  the  play. 

L  59.  It  does  not  belong  to  Nicholas  Breton.]  ^^It  is  but  fair  to  the  memory 
of  that  excellent  antiqnaiy,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hnnter,  to  say,  that  we 
**  are  not  snre  whether  he  was  not  the  first  to  point  ont  the  fact  that 
Nicholas  Baxter  was  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  "Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Onrania,"  1606.  We  think  that  we  confirmed  his  statement  by  the  pro- 
duction of  onr  Tolnme,  signed  and  corrected  by  Baxter,  which  we  sabse- 
qnently  lent  to  him* 

L  69.  One  of  the  writen  in  the  Wnar  for  Magistrates.] — ^The  taet  is.  that  as 
early  as  1678,  Thomas  Blenerhasset,  or  Blener  msset,  published  his 
"  second  partf '  of  the  work,  and  ▼egive  the  full  title  of  this  separate  con- 
tribution to  the  same  design :  "  '&e  Seconde  part  of  the  Minour  for 
Magistrates,  oonteininff  the  &lles  of  the  infortnnate  Princes  of  this  Lande. 
From  the  Conquest  of  Caesar,  unto  the  commyng  of  Duke  William  the 
Conquerour.—Imprinted  by  Richard  Webster,  Anno  Domini,  1578.  Goe 
straight  and  feare  not*'  ifniB  motto  is  at  the  bottom  of  an  architectural 
compartment ;  and  the  author's  Epistle  to  his  unnamed  friend  is  dated 
I5th  May,  1577.    The  work  contains  tweWe  Legends. 

1.  71.  Such  as  Spenser,  Constable,  &e.  were  dead.] — ^This  is  a  mistake  bm 
regards  Constable,  who  did  not  die  until  after  1604,  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  from  the  Tower.  See  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  edit,  of 
Constable's  **  Diana,"  1859,  p.  xiv. 

II  78.  A  slip  pasted  over,  on  which  is  printed  /j^Mto.]— This  was  written 
about  1840 ;  after  which  date  the  writer  lent  his  copy  of  **  England's 
Helieon,"  1600 ;  and  the  old  paste  having  given  way,  the  minute  slip  came 
off,  and  the  book  was  returned  without  it,  but  the  place  where  it,  and  others, 
were  stuck  on  is  clearly  discernible.  ; 

L  76.  King  Richard's  exclamation  had  been  parodied  by  John  Marston.] — He 
quotes  it  in  one  of  his  comedies ;  and  in  his  "  Parasitaster,"  1606,  he 
introduces  another  Kne  from  ''  Richard  III." 

"  Plots  ha'  you  laid,  inductions  dangerous  ?  " 

In  the  same  comedy  he  again  thus  parodies  Richard's  exclamation,  **  A 
foole,  a  foole  1  my  coxcombe  for  a  foole  I"  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  a 
couplet  that  more  uian  reminds  us  of  the  two  lines  in  '*  The  M.  W.  of  W." 
A.  ILsc.  2, 

'*  Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love  pursues, 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues." 

Marston's  lines  are, 

• 

**  So  may  we  learn  that  nicer  love's  a  shade  ; 
It  follows  fled,  pursued  flies  as  afiraid." 

L  76.  Fenncr's  « England's  Joy."]— Read  Vennar's  "England's  Jojr."  See 
also  Vol.  IL  p.  466.  In  this  Vol.  p.  88,  Fenncr's  name  is  wrongly  inserted  : 
he  had,  in  met,  no  concern  in  <*  England's  Joy  ;"  it  belongs  solely  to 
Vennar  or  Vennard. 

I.  89.  The  only  edition  of  this  satirical  poem  mentioned  by  bibliographers  is 
dated  1658.]— The  edit  of  1624  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Bohn  in  his  2nd  edit. 
of  Lowndes  B.  M.  p.  269,  from  the  copy  in  the  Biidgw.  Catalogao. 

I.  103.  His  ••  Lamentation  of  Follie,"  printed  by  Edward  Alldc.]— It  was  re- 
printed by  ^e  Percy  Society  in  1840,  with  a  more  interesting,  but  not  more 
curious  ballad,  entitled  **  The  Panges  of  Love  and  Lover's  Pittes,"  which 
is  quoted  by  Shakespeare  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and  in  *'  liomeo  and 
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Juliet"  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  old  pky, "  The  Trtnmplifl  of  Loto  and 
Foitone,"  1589,  and  in  the  interlude  of  **  The  Trial  of  Treasure,"  1567. 
We  quote  a  single  stanza  relating  to  TroUua  and  Cressida  :— 

"  Knowe  ye  not  how  Tropins 
Languished,  and  lost  his  joye, 
With  fittes  and  feyers  menrailons, 
For  Cressida  that  dwelt  in  Troye  ? 
Tyll  pytie  planted  in  hir  hrest, 

Ladiel  Ladle! 
To  slepe  with  him  and  graunt  him  rest. 
My  deare  Ladie  !'* 

L  109.  ''The  gardner  hath  her  sickle  sbaipte."] — ^The  figure,  resembling  a 
garden  to  a  kingdom,  will  bring  to  mind  A.  m.  so.  4,  of  Shakespeare's 
««BichardIL" 

I.  116.  Row  well,  ye  mariners.] — ^Regarding  this  tone,  see  Chappell's 
admirable  work  ^  Popular  Music  of  tiie  olden  Time,"  pp.  719,  770. 

L  117.  Alcilia,  Fhiloparthens  Loving  Folly.] — See  also,  respecting  this  work 
and  the  edition  of  1618  (which  we  never  saw  until  sometime  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Bridgw.  Catalogue),  the  Rev.  T.  Corser's  yaluable 
CoUeetanea  AngUhpoetiea^  printed  for  tiie  Chetham  Society  in  1860,  p.  15. 

L  120.  MisirerQ  Domine.] — Read  Mitenre  Domine. 

I.  130.  Nor  doth  the  sUrer  tongued  Melioert]— We  may  here  notice  that 
Melicertus  is  one  of  the  heroes  in  R.  Greene's  ''Meoaphon,"  1587  :  we 
neyer  saw  any  edition  of  it  earlier  than  1589. 

I.  133.  '<  AMyrrourfor  Man."] — ^In  1594,  Churchyard  published  another  work 
under  a  similar  titie,  and  of  a  similar  character :  he  called  it  **  The 
Mirror  of  Man,  and  manners  of  Men,"  and  it  was  printed  *'  by  Arnold 
Hatfield  for  W.  Hobne."  In  it  he  refers  to  **  a  little  booke  almost  fifty 
years  ago  made  by  me,"  of  which  we  might  suppose  that  that  of  1594  was 
a  reprint ;  but  they  are  entirely  difiiurent,  and  toe  "  Mirror"  is  there  suc- 
ceeded by  what  is  thus  entitied, 

**  Heere  follows  a  glance,  and  dash  with  a  pen 
On  worlds  great  mischance,  and  maners  of  men." 

It  was  dedicated  to  Sur  Robert  Cecil,  and  is  not  by  any  means  so 
ofiensiye  to  the  great,  as  theprodnction  under  the  same  name  printed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  method  is  the  same,  but  the  matter  dif- 
ferent, as  may  be  seen  by  a  brief  quotation  : — 

"  Who  safely  will  goe,  or  surely  would  stand, 
Dwels  in  some  low  place,  and  walks  on  playno  land. 
These  mountaynes  are  hye,  and  hard  for  to  clime, 
Where  tempests  and  stormes  blowes  roughly  some  time. 
Groat  trees  have  weake  bowes,  that  bends  at  each  blast ; 
Small  graffii  do  grow  long  and  stands  in  stock  fiist. 
The  poore  sleeps  in  peace,  and  rise  in  great  rest. 
And  thinks  at  their  meate  ynough  is  a  feast. 
Brown  bread  unto  them  is  sweeter,  God  knowes, 
Then  mandiet  to  some  that  goes  in  gay  does." 

Churchyard,  like  many  other  writers  of  that  day,  was  apparently  alto- 
gether careless  of  his  concords. 

I.  136.  The  following  remarkable  obituary.]^ We  may  add  a  list  of  no  fewer 
than  18  "Epitophs"  upon  difierent  individuals,  which  Churchyard 
had  written  before  1580  :  it  is  taken  from  his  **  Pleasant  LaJborinth^ 
called  Churchyardes  Chance  framed  in  Fancies,"  published  in  that  year : 
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he  states  that  ihey  were  ''  alreadie  printed,"  but  could  not  be  inserted  in 
his  book  as  they  were  "  oat  of  his  handes/' 

1.  "  The  Epitaph  of  Kjng  Henry  the  eight 

2.  The  Earle  of  Snrries  Epitaphe. 

3.  The  Lord  CromweU's  Epitaphe. 

4.  The  Ladie  Wentworth's  Epitaphe. 

5.  The  Lorde  Graies  of  Wilton  his  Epitaphe. 

6.  The  Lorde  Poinjnges  Epitaphe. 

7.  Maister  Andleis,  the  greieite  Sonldionrs  Epitaphe. 

8.  The  worthie  Captaine  Randfdl's  Epitaphe. 

9.  Sir  Edmond  Peckham's  Epitaphe. 

10.  Sir  James  TVilfbrde*s  Epitaphe. 

11.  Sir  John  Wallope's  Epitaphe. 

12.  Sir  George  Peckham's  first  wives  Epitaphe. 

13.  The  Erie  of  Penbrokes  Epitaphe. 

14.  The'Connteis  of  Penbrokes  Eipitaphe. 

15.  The  Lord  Heniy  Dndleis  Epiti^he. 

16.  Sir  John  PoUardes  Epitaphe. 

17.  The  Lorde  of  Delvins  Epitaphe. 

18.  The  Epitaphe  of  Maistresse  Pennes  daghter,  called  Maistresse  Gifforde. 

And  many  other  gentilmen's  and  ^ntilwomen's  Epitaphes  that  pre- 
sently I  neither  can  remember,  nor  get  into  my  handes  againe." 

Doubtless  nearly  all  these  had  originally  come  ont  as  broadsides,  and  were 
scattered  beyond  the  reach  of  the  anthor.  He  adds  some  **  Verses  that 
weare  given  to  a  moste  mightie  personage;"  meaning  the  Queen,  and  they 
are  soldy  devoted  to  his  own  actions  and  disappointments :  they  begin, 

**  O  pearless  Prince  I  if  penne  had  purchast  praise, 
My  parte  was  plaid  long  since  on  publicke  stage, 
Sith  leaden  worlde  disdaines  the  golden  dales  : 
With  face  of  brasse  men  must  go  through  this  age. 
Though  Poetto  prate  like  parret  in  a  cage, 
Poore  Tem  male  sitte  like  crowe  upon  a  stone. 
And  cracke  harde  nnttes,  for  almonds  sure  are  gone." 

The  whole  is  yery  lugubrious  and  pitiful,  but  the  author  remained  poor 
and  penniless  (not  penless)  for  many  long  years  afterwards. 

I.  137.  In  no  list  of  Churchyard's  productions  is  this  little  poetical  tract  in* 
eluded.]— We  ought  to  have  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  list  8U[k 
plied  by  the  industrious  G.  Chalmers,  who  mentions  it  in  his  "  Churchyard's 
Chips  concerning  Scotland."    8vo.    1817,  p.  63. 

I.  137.  Churchyard  was  buried  4  April,  1604.1 — We  are  obliged  to  Robert  Cole, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  the  following  copy  oi  Churchyard's  nuncupative  will, 
dated  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  :  it  was  obtained  from  a  dealer  in 
waste-paper,  into  whose  hands  it  accidentally  came. 

Thome  Churchyard. 

Memorandum  the  xxixtb  of  Martch,  Anno  1604.  Thomas  Churtch* 
yard,  Esquier,  beinge  of  perfecte  mynde  and  memorye,  did  dispose  of  his 
worldlye  goods  as  foUoweth,  in  the  presence  of  us  hearunder  written. 
Firsto  he  gave  to  his  brother  Greordge  the  some  of  xxU.  AU  the  resto  of 
his  goods  and  chatties  he  gave  unto  Geordge  Puslowe,  whom  he  made  his 
executor,  that  he  should  see  him  burycd  like  a  Jentlemane. 

^  me  Nathaniell  Mathewe. 

Gabriel  Pope. 
The  marke  of  x  Jone  Moore. 
Silvester  P  Eartums  marke." 
'•Proved,  8/A  April,  1604." 


u 
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I.  140.  The  poem  is  in  six  stanzas.] — Churchyard  had  sufficient  attainments  in 
Latin  to  induce  him  to  attempt,  and  to  perform  to  a  certain  extent,  a  trans- 
lation of  Ovid's  Be  TrisHlnu,  It  came  ftom  the  press  of  Thomas  Marsh 
in  1580,  but  there  is  no  edition  of  1578,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bliss  in  his 
edition  of  Wood's  Ath.  Oxon  L  734.  Another  perfect  copy  does  exist, 
besides  that  in  Earl  Spencer's  Library.  At  the  back  of  the  title-page 
comes  "  The  occasion  of  this  Booke,*'  and  on  the  next  page  the  dedication 
**To  his  most  assured  and  tiyed  Friende  Maister  Christopher  Hatton, 
Esquire,  Thomas  Churchyarde  wysheth  continuannce  of  Yertue,"  in  which 
he  familiarly  calls  the  dedicatee  "  good  maister  Hatton."  Here  he  mentions 
what  he  intended  to  be  the  cont^its  of  the  second  part  of  his  "  Chips  ": — 
**  In  my  first  booke  shalbe  three  Tragedies,  two  Tiues,  a  Dreame,  a  descrip- 
tion of  Frendship,  a  Farewell  to  the  Court,  the  Siege  of  Leeth,  and  sondfy 
other  thinges  that  are  already  written.  And  in  my  seconde  Booke  shalbe 
ibnre  Tragedies,  ten  Talcs,  the  Siege  of  Saint  Quintaynes,  Newfaaven, 
Calleis  and  Guynes  ;  and,  I  hope,  the  rest  of  all  the  forrein  warres  that  I 
have  seene,  or  heard  of,  a^roade  shall  follow  in  another  volume."  The  first 
part  of  Churchyard's  "  Chips"  had  come  out  in  1575,  but  we  never  saw  a 
copy  of  it.  We  are,  of  course,  not  to  understand  *'  Tragedies  "  m  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely  as  tragical  narratives  :  in  this  view 
Cliurchyard's  "Shore's  Wife,"  originally  published  in  "The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,"  and  much  enlarged  by  him  in  1593,  was  a  **  tragedy." 

L  144.  Our  Chroniclers  and  Camden  are  silent] — This  is  a  mistake.  Stow 
mentions  the  execution  of  Walton  and  Clinton  on  30th  August,  1583, 
which  therefore,  no  doubt,  was  the  date  of  the  tract. 

I.  146,  Though  nowhere  enumerated  among  the  productions  of  his  press."! — ^It 
is  given  by  Dibdin  (Typ.  Ant.  IV.  238)  with  a  reference  to  his  BiibliO' 
mania,  p.  13.  We  inadvertently  derived  this  error  from  the  Bridgew. 
Catalogue,  1887,  p.  66. 

L  152.  The  number  was  not  afterwards  increased.] — In  1859  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
published  a  selection  of  Constable's  Sonnets,  and  introduced  them  by  a 
judicious  memoir,  which  contains  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  author. 

I.  153.  His  Jyl  of  Breyntford's  Testament  must  have  been  original.] — The 
first  notion  of  **  Jyl  of  Breyntford*s  Testament"  may,  however,  have  been 
derived  from  Chaucer's  "  Sompner's  Tale,"  where  the  sick  man,  Thomas, 
bestows  a  corresponding  legacy  upon  the  friar,  whose  cupidity  is  similarly 
disappointed  :— 

"  The  frere  up  starte,  as  dothe  a  wode  lyon : 
A,  false  chorle  !  (qd  the  frere)  for  Goddes  bones, 
This  haste  thou  in  dispyto  do  for  the  nones,"  &c. 

I.  160.  The  form  is,  we  apprehend,  without  example.]— See  however  Vol,  11. 
p.  259,  where  Bamabe  Rich  in  1613  adopted  a  similar  kind  of  stanza. 

I.  169.  He  was  at  this  date  in  his  twenty-third  year.] — Samuel  Daniel  was  a 
Somereetshire  man,  as  we  learn  from  Lane's  *'  Triton's  Trumpet,"  a  MS. 
dated  in  1620;  and  it  is  stated  that  his  father  was  a  music-master  at 
Taunton.  A  little  earlier  there  was  a  John  Daniel  who  was  an  author, 
and  may  have  been  related  :  he  wrote,  and  dated  '*  From  my  house  in  Saint 
Brides  churchyard,  the  13  of  January,  1576,"  the  following  work, — 
**  Jehovah.  A  free  Pardon,  with  many  Graces  therein  contcyned,  graunted 
to  all  CJiristinns  by  our  most  Holy  and  jeverent  Father,  (5od  Almightie,  the 
principal  high  Priest  and  Bishoppe  in  Heaven  and  Earth  &c.  by  John 
Danyd  of  Clements  Inn.  Printed  at  London  by  Thomas  East  for  Andrew 
Maunsell,"  &c  It  is  a  translation  from  the  Spanish.  Samuel  Daniel 
had  a  brother  John,  whom,  in  Sept.  1619,  he  left  sole  executor  of  his 
will  :  see  that  will  in  the  Shakesp.  Soc.  Papers,  iv.  156. 
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I.  181.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  printed  work  of  a  Tolnminoas  anthorl — ^We 
ought  to  have  said  **  first  separately  printed  work,"  because  m  Vol.  IL 

E.  1 15,  is  giTen  Davies^s  earliest  printed  work,  vis.  a  Sonnet  to  W.  Parry  on 
is  narrative  of  the  Trayels  of  the  Sherleja. 

I.  186.  Part  of  the  Ubraiy  of  a  Lady  of  Pleasnre.] — Cranley's  lines  may  be 
seen  m  Shakesp.  pub.  by  Whittaker,  1858,  Vol  Vl.  p.  481. 

I.  187.  Eldest  son  of  the  unfortunate  Secretary  Davison.] — In  1602  young 
Francis  Davison  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  going  abroad  as  Sedretaiy 
to  Parry,  and  Chamberlain  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  8  June,  1602,  says: 
— **  Tt  seemes  young  Davison  meanes  to  take  another  course  and  tume 
poet,  for  he  hath  lately  set  out  certain  Sonnets  and  Epigrams."  The 
allusion,  no  doubt,  was  to  the  first  edit,  of  the  **  Poetical  Rhapsody/' 

I.  188.  The  Edogue  was  the  production  of  William  Davison.1 — The  specula- 
tion that  William  Davison,  and  not  his  son  Francis,  was  tne  author  of  the 
first  Edc^e  in  the  **  Poetical  Rhapsody  "  will  not  appear  so  unlikely, 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  William  Davison  was  poeticalhr  inclined,  and 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  some  specimens  of  verse.  These  are  con- 
tained in  Harl.  MS.  290 ;  and  one  of  them  is  the  following,  by  no  means 
contemptible,  epigram  :— 

"  Virtue  and  learning  were,  in  former  time. 
Sure  ladders  by  the  which  a  man  might  dime 
To  honor's  seate  ;  but  now  they  will  not  hold, 
Unless  the  mounting  steps  be  made  of  gold." 

The  theme  of  another  piece  is  Semper  eris  pauper.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
natural to  imagine  that  during  his  long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  or  while 
he  was  resident  in  disgrace  at  Stepney  (where  ho  was  buried  24th  Dec. 
1608),  he  amused  himself  by  poetical  composition,  a  talent  inherited  by  his 
son  ;  who  nevertheless  may  possibly  have  written  the  Eclogue  in  question 
in  the  person  of  his  father.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  as  expressed  in 
our  text,  that  the  piece  was  bv  the  fiither,  and  that  the  initials  of  the  son 
were  erroneously  appended  to  it. 

1.  195.  Thomas  Dekker,  the  dramatist  was  often,  if  not  always,  in  difficulties.] 
— In  September,  1616,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  from 
thence  wrote  a  supplicatory  letter  to  Edward  Alleyn,  which  is  preserved  in 
Dulwich  College,  and  was  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Alleyu  (published  by 
the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1841),  p.  131. 

I.  212.  Our  first  sheet  of  the  copy  of  ]604.]~Deloney's  "Garland  of  Good 
Will "  was  in  being  when  T.  Nash  wrote  as  follows  in  his  **  Have  with  you  " 
&c.  1596  : — "  Thomas  Dcloncy,  the  balloting  silke-wcaver,  hath  rime  enough 
for  all  Myracles,  and  wit  to  make  a  Qarlfnid  of  Good  Will  more  than  the 
premisses,  with  an  Epistle  of  Momus  and  Zoilus  :  whereas  his  Muse,  from 
the  first  peeping  fortn,  hath  stood  at  livery  at  an  ale-house  whispe,.  never 
exceeding  a  penny  a  quart,  day  nor  night ;  and  tliis  deare  yeare,  together 
with  the  silencing  of  his  looms,  scarce  that,  he  being  constrained  to  betake 
him  to  carded  ale."  From  hence  Nash  proceeds  to  assert  that  since  a 
particular  date  Deloney  had  only  published  his  "  jig  "  of  **  John  for  the 
King,"  and  ballads  with  the  titles  of  "  The  Thunderbolt  against  Swearers" 
— **  Repent  England  re|)ent,"  and  **  The  straunge  Judgements  of  God."  I 
these  titles  were  not  invented  by  Na^h,  none  of  the  ballads  have  come 
down  to  us.  By  "  carded  ale  "  Nash  seems  to  mean  to  pun  upon  carded 
ale,  or  ale  obtained  by  ballads  written  upon  hempen  executions. 

I.  216.  Regarding  which  he  wrote  three  extant  ballads.]— The  titles  of  the 
three  ballads  regarding  the  Armada  are  these  :  the  first  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  10th  Aug.  158S,  by  John  Wolfe,  but  without  any  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  author :— '*  The  Queenes  visiting  the  Campe  at 
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Tilsbnrie  with  her  Entertainment  there  :  To  the  tnne  of  Wilsons  Wilde." 
The  second  was  entered  on  the  same  daj,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
following  is  its  tide  :  **  A  jojfidl  Ballad,  declaring  the  happie  obtaining  of 
the  great  Galleazzo,  wherein  Don  Pietro  de  Valdez  was  the  Chiefe,  through 
the  mightie  power  and  providence  of  God,  being  a  speciall  token  of  his 
gracious  and  fatherly  goodnes  towards  us,  to  the  great  encouragement  of 
all  those  that  willingly  fight  in  the  defence  of  his  Gospell  and  our  good 
Queene  <tf  England :  To  ue  tune  of  Mounseurs  Almaigne."  The  third  was 
entered,  also  anonymously,  by  Thomas  Orwyn  on  Slst  Aug.  1588,  and  its 
title  was  "  A  new  Ballet  of  the  straunge  and  most  cruell  Whippes  which 
the  Spanyards  had  prepared  to  whippe  and  torment  English  men  and 
women  ;  which  were  found  and  taken  at  the  Overthrow  of  certaine  of  the 
Spanishe  Shippes  in  July  last  past,  1588  :  To  the  tune  of  the  Valiant 
Soldiour."  The  name  of  the  author,  Ddoney,  is  only  ascertained  by  his 
initials  T.  D.  at  the  end  of  each  broadside. 

L  22) .  Both  the  known  copies  are  dated  1607.]— Mr.  Bohn«  in  his  second  edition 
of  the  Bibl.  Man.  p.  654,  incautiously  followed  the  statement  of  Lowndes 
in  the  first  edition. 

I.  223.  We  now  subjoin  it  from  his  own  MS.  &c.] — See  also  **  Memoirs  of 
Edward  Alleyn,"  8vo.  1841,  p.  54. 

I.  228.  Whose  **  Lncrece**  was  printed  in  the  same  year  as  Drayton's  **Endimion 
and  Phoebe."] — In  the  edition  of  Shakespeare  (Whittaker  and  Co.  1858*) 
Vol.  VI.  p.  525,  a  mistake  is  committed,  where  it  is  said  that  Drayton, 
after  the  original  impression  of  his  **  Legend  of  Matilda  ^  in  1594,  left  out 
a  stanza  in  which  express  reference  was  made,  and  praise  given,  to  Shake- 
speare's '*  Lncrece,"  also  published  in  1594.  The  fact  is  that  Drayton 
did  not  omit  the  stanza  until  after  1 596,  and  two  years,  in  a  question 
of  the  kind,  are  highly  important  The  edition  of  1596  bears  the  follow- 
ing title,  and  we  will  add  to  it  the  three  stanzas  as  they  are  there  given, 
which  clearly  allude  to  Daniel,  Shakespeare,  Churchyard  and  Lodge  : — 

"  The  Tragicall  Legend  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  sumamed  Short- 
thigh,  eldest  Sonne  to  William  Conqueror,  with  the  Legend  of  Matilda  the 
chast,  daughter  to  the  Lord  Robert  Fitzwater,  poysoned  by  King  John. 
And  the  Legend  of  Piers  Gaveston,  the  gi'eat  Earle  of  Cornwall,  and 
mighty  favourite  of  King  Edward  the  second.  By  Michaell  Drayton.  The 
latter  two  by  him  newly  corrected  and  augmented. — At  London,  Printed 
by  Ja.  Roberts  for  N.  L.  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  at  the  West  doore 
of  Paules.     1596."    4to. 

The  stanzas,  as  they  originally  appeared  in  1 594,  are  thus  repeated  in 
1596  :  the  first  praises  Daniel,  the  second  Shakespeare,  and  the  third 
Churchyard  and  Lodge  : — 

**  Faire  Rosamond,  of  all  so  highly  graced. 
Recorded  in  the  lasting  booke  of  Fame, 
And  in  our  Sainted  Legendarie  placed 
By  him  who  strives  to  stellifie  her  name  ; 
Yet  will  some  Matrons  say  shee  was  to  blame, 

Though  all  the  world  bewitched  with  his  rime. 

Yet  all  his  skill  cannot  excuse  her  crime. 

"  Lucrece  of  whom  proud  Rome  hath  hosted  long, 
Lately  reviv'd  to  live  another  age, 
And  here  arriv'd  to  tell  of  Tarquins  wrong, 
Her  chast  deniall  and  the  Tyi-ants  rage, 
Acting  her  passions  on  our  stately  stage, 

Shce  is  remembred,  all  forgetting  mee  ; 

Yet  I  as  foire  and  chast  as  ere  was  shce. 
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**  Shores  Wife  is  in  her  wanton  humor  sooth'd, 

And  modem  Poets  still  appland  her  praise ; 

Oar  famous  Elstreds  wrinckled  brows  are  smoothed, 

Call*d  from  her  grave  to  see  these  latter  dayes ; 

And  happj's  hee  Uieir  gloiy  high'st  can  raise. 
Thus  looser  wantons  still  are  prais'd  of  manj : 
Vice  oft  findes  friends,  but  vertne  seldom  any." 

Therefore,  if  any  qnarrel  ever  occurred  between  Drayton  and  Shake- 
speare, which  led  the  former  afterwards  to  omit  the  stanza  upon  ^Lucrece," 
it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  happen  until  subsequent  to  1596.  We  are  the 
more  anxious  to  set  this  matter  right,  because  the  question  arose  out  of  our 
original  error  in  1 843  :  see  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works  in  that  year, 
VoLVIILp.  411. 

232.  He  never  reprinted  the  whole  of  his  ''Idea's  Mirror,"  4to.  1594.]^We 
may  here  insert  a  copy  of  the  title-page  of  the  unique  volume : — *'  Ideas 
Mirrour.  Amours  in  Qnatorzains.  Chs  serve  i  taoe  aetai  domanda. — At 
London,  Printed  by  James  Roberts  for  Nicholas  linge.  Anno.  1594."  4to. 
It  consists  of  51  sonnets,  some  of  which  were  afterwa^s  reprinted  by  Dray- 
ton, but  many  of  them  never  again  saw  the  light.  The  second  line  of  the 
following  dedicatory  sonnet  to  Anthony  Cooke,  Esq.,  shows  that  the  pieces 
included  in  the  volume  had  been  written  some  time  : — 

**  Vouchsafe  to  grace  these  rude  unpolish'd  lymes. 

Which  long,  dear  friend,  have  slept  in  sable  night, 
And,  come  abroad  now  in  these  glorious  tymes. 

Can  hardly  brooke  the  pnrenes  of  the  light 
But  sith  yon  see  their  destiny  is  such. 

That  in  the  world  thevr  fortune  they  must  try, 
Perhaps  they  better  shall  abide  the  tnch, 

Wearing  your  name,  theyr  gracious  livery. 
Yet  these  mine  owne :  I  wrong  not  other  men, 

Nor  trafique  frulher  then  thys  happy  clyme  ; 
Nor  filch  from  Portes,  nor  from  Petnuxshs  pen, 

A  fault  too  common  in  thys  latter  tyme. 
Divine  Syr  Phillip  I  I  avouch  thy  writ, 
I  am  no  pickpurse  of  anothers  wit" 

The  last  line  is  Sidney's  in  one  of  his  sonnets  in  *'  Astrophel  and  Stella," 
It  is  not  so  dear  to  whom  Drayton  alludes  when  he  says  that  they 
had  '*  filched"  from  Desportes  and  Petrarch  :  Spenser  had  printed  sonnets 
avowedly  from  Petrarch  and  Bellav.  We  subjoin  Drayton's  last  sonnet 
in  this  "Amours  in  Quatorzains,  chiefly  because  he  ever  afterwards 
excluded  it  from  his  collected  works  : — 

"  Go  you,  my  lynes,  Embassadors  of  love, 

With  my  harts  trybnte  to  her  conquering  eyes, 
From  whence  if  you  one  teare  of  pitty  move 

For  all  my  woes,  that  onely  shall  suffise. 
When  you  Minerva  in  the  sunne  behold, 

At  her  perfections  stand  yon  then  and  gaze, 
Where  in  the  compasse  of  a  Maiygold, 

Meridianis  sits  within  a  maze. 
And  let  Invention  of  her  beauty  vaunt 

When  Dorus  sings  his  sweet  Pamelas  love. 
And  toll  the  GK)ds  Mars  is  predominant, 

Seated  with  Sol,  and  weares  Minervas  glove : 
And  tell  the  world  that  in  the  world  there  is 
A  heaven  on  earth,  on  earth  no  heaven  but  this." 

This  is  not  now  very  intelligible;  but,  of  conrsci  Dorus  and  Pamela  are 
two  of  the  characters  in  Sidney's  **  Arcadia." 
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I.  237.  He  addressed  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  ShrewsbnxT.J^As  Dyer's  auto- 
graphs are  reiy  rare,  we  quote  the  hitherto  unprinted  letter : — 

« Right  honorable.  It  is  the  office  off  the  Register  to  register  those 
actes  which  this  last  feast,  and  since,  have  been  or  shall  be  doon.  And 
I  doubt  me,  under  your  L.  correction^  whether  the  tyme  of  your  K 
Lieutenancie  be  quyte  expired,  or  no ;  bicause  the  woords  of  the  Commis- 
sion ar  but  for  three  dayes — that  is  the  zzij,  xxiij  and  zxiiij  dayes  of  this 
present  moneth,  and  only  for  the  celebrating  of  the  ceremonies  during  that 
tyme.  Therfore  I  thinke  your  L.  may  well  cast  off  the  care  off  such 
enrcgistering,  as  belonging  to  the  Dean  of  Wyndsore  properly.  NerertJie- 
les,  S[  it  please  your  L.  to  hare  me  send  in  your  h.  name,  I  am  at  com- 
mandmt  in  this,  and  in  all  the  services  that  I  can  performe. 

"  The  vij  off  Maye  98.  Edwabd  Dteb." 

The  above  is  finom  Lambeth  MS.  No.  706.  On  1st  May  1598,  according 
to  Stow  (edit.  1605,  p.  1307)  the  ambassadors  had  returned  from  France. 
We  apprehend  that  Sir  Edward's  father  was  Sir  James  Dver,  the  celebrated 
Judge  who  died  in  1582,  and  of  whom  the  following  anecdote  is  told  in  MS. 
HarL  5353  : — **  Upon  a  time,  when  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  Sir  William 
Cecil,  came  before  Justice  Dyer  in  the  Common  Pleas,  with  his  rapier  b^  his 
side,  the  Justice  told  him  that  he  must  lay  aside  his  long  pen-knifSB,  if  he 
would  come  into  that  Court.  This  speedi  was  finee,  and  the  sharper  be- 
cause Sir  William  was  then  Secretary." 

By  a  letter  firom  N.  Faunt,  also  preserved  at  Lambeth  (MS.  647),  it 
appears  that  on  28th  Feb.  1583,  Sir  E.  Dyer  "had  returned  fhnn  his  em- 
ployment in  the  Low  Countries." 

L  242.  When  Turbervile  printed  his  «*  Epitaphs,**  &c.  in  1570.]^This  date 
ought  to  be  1567:  see  Vol.  IL  446.    lliere  was  an  edit  in  1670. 

I.  255.  Chaucer's  tale  of  *<  Troylus  and  Chreseid."]— Hence  we  might  infer, 
and  it  is  not  very  improbable,  that  Sir  T.  Elyot  referred  to  some  separate 
publication  of  Chaucer's  **  most  cunningly  amplified"  poem,  as  Speght 
justly  describes  it.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  for  Gnatho  to  have  earned 
the  laige  folio  of  Chaucer's  Wori^s  in  his  bosom. 

L  260.  A  rori^htlv  but  satirical  ballad.] — The  whole  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
Percy  Society  s  first  publication  "  Old  Ballads,  from  early  Printed  Copies," 
1840,  p.  37. 

L  269.  The  first  stanza  was  three  times  turned,  altered,  changed.] — ^Either  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange,  when  he  caused  Fairfax's  translation  to  be  reprinted 
(8vo.  1687),  did  not  know  that  the  first  stanza  existed  in  three  difierent 
forms,  or  he  preferred  the  original  stanza  as  Fair&x  first  gave  it  in  the  folio, 
1600.  L'Estrange  prefixed  an  address  *'to  the  Reader,'"  in  which  he  savs 
that  the  translation  "  is  one  of  the  most  correct  pieces,  perhaps,  for  tte 
turn  of  the  verse,  the  apt  and  harmonious  disposition  of  the  words,  and 
the  strength  of  thought,  that  we  have  any  where  extant  in  ^s  kind  in  the 
English  tongue."  He  prefixed  **  The  Lifo  of  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne/'  but 
he  knew  nothing  that  is  not  well  known. 

L  270.  Lord  Falkland  contributed  six  lines.! — ^In  the  ordinary  accounts  of  Sir 
Henry  Caiy  (father  of  the  famous  Lord  Falkland)  it  is  said  that  he  was 
created  Viscount  Falkhmd  on  the  10th  Nov.  1620.  (Chahn.  Biogr.  Diet 
viii.  335.)  We  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Registers  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  which 
shows  that  on  the  23rd  Dec.  1619,  he  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Falkland  : — 

<'  Lucie  the  daughter  of  Sr  Henry  Cary,  Vicount  Fanlkland,  and  Con- 
troller of  the  King's  Majesties  household,  and  one  of  his  Privie  Councill, 
and  of  Elizabeth  his  wife,  was  baptised  23  Deer.  1619." 
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I.  272.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  this  aathor.3 — We  may  gather  from  his 
own  words  either  that  he  was  at  one  time  a  Falconer,  or  that  he  vrtvn  very 
fond  of  the  n>ort  He  mentions  his  Falconer's  coat,  and  speaks  of  hariiig 
lately  come  from  *'  the  hawk's  perch." 

I.  276.  We  shall  hereafter  nnder  Richard  Vennard.] — For  Vcnnard  read 
VenuoTy  bat  he  spelt  his  name  in  both  ways.  Samnel  Sheppard,  in  his 
*'  Times  Displayed,"  1646,  langhs  at  Fenuor*8,  or  Fenner's  ignorance  ;  bat 
he  does  not  notice  Vennar  or  V  ennard. 

I.  278.  He  seems  in  the  oatset  of  his  career  to  hare  snpported  himself  by 
letters.] — In  1572  he  published  ihe  following:  **  Monopnylo,  drawne  into 
English  by  Grefiray  Fcnton."  This  he  calk  his  "second  exercise,"  bat 
it  seems  to  have  b^  his  third,  if  we  reckon  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Civil 
Wars  in  France "  as  his  earliest  work,  and  his  **  Tragical  Disconrses,** 
1567,  as  his  second.  His  **  Discourse  on  the  Qvil  Wars,"  it  seems,  has 
no  date,  but  we  never  saw  it 

I.  281.  This  we  take  to  be  the  oldest  printed  mention  of  Cock  IxNpers  Boat] 
— ^For  **  the  oldest"  read  one  qf  the  oldest  notices  of  it. 

L  284.  A  series  of  Latin  T6rseB.]~It  may  be  worth  while  to  insert  here  the 
foil  title  of  the  work  of  which  Theophilus  Field  was  the  avowed  editor  : 
It  consists  of  only  eight  leaves,  4to.  and  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
in  Latin  prose  and  verse  : — 

"  Album,  sea  Nigrum  Amicomm. 
Author  in  libri  nomen. 
Album  nomen  habcs,  quia  candidiora  recladis 

Pectora  amicomm  (puUe  libcUe)  mihi. 
Nemo  suum  numeris  nostris  adjecit  acervum 
Quern  mihi  non  inter,  fas,  numerarc  meos. 
Album  nomen  babes,  sed  nigrum  prestat  hd[)ere; 

Est  magd  conveniens  luctibns  iste  color  : 
Album,  lectorum  vult  Candida  pectora  nigrum 
Faroe  (niger  lector)  dente  notarc  nigro. 
Impressum  Londini,  per  Thomam  Creed,  pro  Andrva  Wise.  Anno  1 600. " 
Besides  the  dedication  to  Sir  Robert  CeciU,  Field  has  two  sets  of  Latin 
venes  subscribed  with  his  initials,  and  another  poem  thus  headed : — In 
obifum  viri   omatiuimi,  patreni  sui    honcratiuimi  D.  II,  Pallavieino 
EquUU  carmen  aecUpediaeum,     The  earliest  piece  in  the  collection   is 
by  Bishop  Hall,  subscribed  '*  I.  HaU  Imman." 

I.  289.  At  the  end  also  is  a  piece  of  plagiarism.] — See  likewise  this  Vol.  p.  306, 
where,  however,  **  Hemetes  "  is  twice  misprinted  Ilermetes, 

L  291.  Tbe  Forest  of  Fancy.] — This  title  seems  to  have  been  chosen  in  refer- 
ence to  a  popular  work  pablished  in  1571,  4to.  entitled  **  The  Forcstc  or 
Collection  of  Histories,  a  translation  from  the  French  by  Tliomas  For- 
tescue,  and  printed  by  John  Kyngston  It  is  a  grave  and  instructive  work, 
and  the  only  piece  of  poetry  in  it  is  an  inm>dactory  ^'Advertismentc 
written  by  the  translatour  to  his  booke."  Here  Fortescue  states  that  he 
had  had  no  time  to  correct  the  press,  and  entreats  indulgence,  ending  with 
the  following  address  to  his  book : — 

**  Farewell  I  I  canne  no  more : 

thy  fiithers  blessyng  have. 
Be  mindftd  of  his  preceptes,  and 

thine  honour  loose  thou  save. 
And  sith  thou  never  shalte 

to  hym  retoume  againe, 
Woorke  thou  hym  good,  if  that  thou  cansto, 

for  he  thee  pende  with  painc." 
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The  "  Collection  *'  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  chief  subjects  bdng 
given  in  a  **  table  "  at  the  end.  "  The  Forest  of  Featcy  "  seems  intended 
to  be  a  direct  counterpart  to  this  ''Forest  of  Hittory,** 

I.  300.  Which  is  unnoticed  bj  biblioffraphers.]  —It  is  not  in  the  first  edition  of 
Lowndes'  Bib.  Man. ;  but  the  tide  is  inserted  in  brief  bj  Mr.  Bohn  in  his 
second  edition,  1859,  p.  854. 

I.  308.  Gascoigne's  Tale  of  Hemetes  was  churned  bj  A.  Fleming.] —The  fol- 
lowing three  stanzas  are  curious  and  personal :  we  quote  them  from  the 
end  of  the  MS.  of  Gascoigne's  translation  of  the  **  Tale  of  Hemetes*'  (not 
Hermetes,  as  given  bj  misprint  in  our  text),  which  he  presented  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  year  before  his  death.  (Royal  MSS.  18  A.  XLVHL)  He 
tells  her  migesty  : — 

"  A  sighe  sometjmes  maye  ease  a  swellinee  harte, 
as  s(xlen  blastes  do  cleare  the  dowdye  dcyes, 
and  teares  (lickwyse)  maye  somewhat  ease  some  smarte,    • 
as  Showers  alla^e  the  dustes  from  earthe  which  lyse; 
for  thinges  (which  bvde  extremytye)  be  glade 
to  feele  the  leaste  relyef  that  maye  be  h^le. 

**  Butt  as  the  rayne  which  dothe  ensew  such  blaste 
(from  heaven  on  highe)  with  greater  force  dothe  fall, 
and  as  the  duste,  when  little  cLroppes  be  paste, 
doth  quidy  drye  and  muche  encrease  withall, 
so  sighes  and  teares  (yf  soveraigne  grace  be  greved) 
consume  the  harte  whose  lightes  they  earst  relieved. 

"  Good  Queue,  I  compt  this  Booke  a  sighe  to  be, 
and  eveiye  leafe  a  teare  of  trew  entennte; 
which  (truthe  to  tell)  do  somewhatt  oomforte  me, 
in  hope  they  maye  be  tane  as  they  be  ment ; 
but  if  mv  Queene  shulde  not  accepte  them  well, 
they  kyll  his  harte  which  (now)  for  Joye  doth  swell. 

Tarn  Marti  qwtm  Mereurio, 

**  Yf  God  wolde  deigne  to  make  a  Fetrarks  heire  of  me. 
The  ccxnlyest  Queene  that  ever  was  my  Lawra  nedes  must  be." 

I.  811.  The  epistle  is  remarkablcl — Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  "  Pierces  Superer- 
rogation,"  1593,  p.  48,  thus  alludes  to  Gascoigne's  instrumentahty  as 
regards  this  pampnlet,  as  well  as  to  his  services  in  the  Low  Ck>untries  : — 
*'  And  M.  Gascoigne  himselfo,  after  some  riper  experience,  was  glad  to 
tzye  other  conclusions  in  the  Lowe  Gountryes,  ana  bestowed  an  honour- 
able  commendation  upon  Sir  Humfrye  Gilbert's  gallant  discourse  of  a  dis- 
covery for  a  newe  passage  to  the  Eiast  Indies."  On  p.  62,  Harvey  agun 
mentions  Gascoigne  in  company  with  Greene,  Tarfton  and  Marlowe : 
**  His  (Nash's)  gayest  flourishes  are  but  Gkucoigne's  Weedes,  or  Tarlton's 
Trickes,  or  Greenes  Crankes,  or  Marlowes  bravados." 

L  315.  They  belong  to  a  different  publication.]^-Which  is  not  there  cited  :  it 
is  entitled  **  Obtain  Elegies  done  by  sundrie  excellent  Wits :  with  Satyrs 
and  Epigrams.    London  Printed  for  Thomas  Jones,  &c.  1680." 

I.  318.  Channce  of  the  dolorous  Lover.] — See  it  mentioned  also  in  this  VoL 
•  p.  32 :  it  bears  date  in  1520.    Dibdm  (Typ.  Ant.  H.  883),  makes  no 
fewer  than  five  variations  in  quoting  this  single  line; 

**That  thy  quyckened  my  spyrytes  with  theyr  doulcet  odour." 

SU  fbr  "  my"  was,  of  course,  intentional,  as  Dibdin  was  changing  the 
person  of  the  speaker. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  insert  two  of  the  stanzas,  one  given  to  Love 
and  the  other  to  Shamefacedness,  both  ladies  :— 
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**  Love  spake  fyrste,  and  to  me  she  did  saye : 
Mj  fayre  mynyon  donghter,  so  tender  and  yonge, 
AcQStome  thy  yonth  to  sporte  and  to  playe, 
To  daunce  and  to  lute  with  many  a  swete  8onge> 
To  haonte  wanton  company,  to  dalv  amonge, 
For  fro  me  thon  hast  not  yet  scaped  the  trase  : 
Yonth  must  aquyte  her  or  she  come  from  the  passe^ 

Then  answered  Shamefastnes  in  sentence  shorte  : 
My  fayre  doughter,  yon  shall  not  do  so  ; 
For  eryll  is  the  worlde,  beware  of  reporte  : 
If  yon  so  offended,  how  shalde  yon  then  do  ? 
Yonr  lovers  wonld  despyse  yon,  and  lere  yon  in  wo  \ 
So  shnlde  yon  be  shamed  in  every  towne  : 
Bewtye  is  nothynge  without  good  renowne.'' 

Love  follows  up  her  first  advice  thus  : — 

**  At  bankettes  and  playes  be  present  dayly. 
At  great  feastes  and  tomays  where  most  people  resortc  t 
To  moche  to  be  fearefull  doth  greatly  dyscomforte.  «  •  * 

Thynkest  thou  it  synne  for  to  beholde 

Upon  theyr  fresshe  coursers  these  galantes  so  gaye, 

Betraped  in  sjlke,  sylver  and  golde, 

Whiche  with  speare  and  sheld  at  the  jnstcs  doth  assa}^ 

Manfully  to  wyn  the  pryse,  yf  they  maye  ; 

Whiche  won  thorowe  your  love,  they  give  yon  the  prayse  ? 

Thus  amoms  hartes  rejoysen  alwayes. 

I.  319.  Googe's  Epitaphe  on  the  Death  of  Nicholas  Grimaold*] — See  a  quota- 
tion from  it  in  Cooper's  Ath,  Cantabr,  L  231. 

X  321.  One  called  "TheEphemeridesof  Phialo."]— Wehad  not  room  in  the 
text  for  any  notice  of  Gosson*s  *' Ephemerides  of  Fhialo,*'  which  was 
**  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Thomas  Dawson,  Anno  1759/'  The  author 
of  the  article  in  Brit  Bibl.  iv.  289,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  of  any 
earlier  impression  than  that  of  1586,  when  the  **  Ephemerides'*  was  re* 
printed:  the  date,  1579,  is  material,  because,  as,  like  **the  School  of 
Abuse,"  it  is  dedicated  to  Sidney,  it  seems  to  show  that  Sidney  had  not 
**  scorned"  Gosson's  earlier  production.  The  **  School  of  Abuse"  mast  have 
come  ont  early  in  the  year.  We  are  here  only  desirous  of  quoting  from  the 
**  Ephemerides,"  a  passage  in  which  we  hear  of  a  work  in  defence  of  Flays 
and  Theatres,  then  published,  but  which  has  never  since  been  heard 
of.  It  was  entitled  **  Strange  Newes  ont  of  Affrick,"  and^  as  Gosson 
states,  was  composed  by  a  Doctor,  and  fbunded  upon  the  proverb  Affnea 
temper  aiiquid  oportat  novi.    Gosson  says  of  this  attempt : — 

*'  His  friends,  gaping  for  some  strange  conceit  to  bring  to  the  Stage, 
finde  him  to  dally  ;  for  with  a  tale  of  a  lub  he  slippeth  down  presently  to 
a  dirtie  comparison  of  a  Dutch  Mule  and  an  English  Mare  that  ingendered 
an  Asse,  and  to  cast  his  foale  quickly  (with  a  devout  prayer  to  God  to 
send  players  few  asses  and  many  auditors)  he  growes  to  conclusion,  behav- 
ing mmself  in  his  learned  Paraphrase  like  Megabizns,  who  came  unto 
Apelles  shop  and  began  to  talke  of  his  shadows,  til  the  painter  reproved 
him  in  this  manner. — 'Hadstthon  kept  silence,  O  Megabizus,  I  would  have 
reverence  thee  for  thy  gay  ooate  :  now  the  worst  boy  that  grindeth  my 
coolors  wil  laugh  thee  to  scorne.'  And  I,  if  this  Geographer  had  stayed 
his  pen  within  the  compasse  of  Afirike,  would  have  read  him  with  patience, 
for  the  countries  sake ;  but  now  the  least  childe  which  is  able  to  temper 
his  ynke  wil  give  him  a  floute.  If  Players  get  no  better  Attumie  to  pleade 
their  case,  I  wil  holde  mee  contented,  where  the  harveste  is  hard,  to  take 
otet  of  yl  debters  in  parte  payment.'' 

To  the  above  succeeds  Gosson's  "  Apologie  of  the  Schoole  of  Abuse," 
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in  what  is  called  "  a  third  booke,*'  and  it  occnpies  the  last  24  pages  of  the 
"  Ephemerides."  We  have  little  doubt  that  "  the  English  Mare,"  in  the 
preceding  extract,  was  intended  for  the  Mayor  of  London,  always  at  that 
date  abundantly  abused  for  his  hostility  to  theatrical  performances.  In 
this  resistance  he  was  supported  by  the  whole  Corporation,  though  they 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  BlaoLfriars  Theatre,  built, 
a  few  years  before,  upon  a  piece  of  ground,  fortunately,  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  City. 

I.  323.  He  did  not,  however,  altc^ether  abandon  literature.] — ^Ritson,  (Bibl. 
Poet.  p.  223),  quotes  A.  Wood  as  his  authority  for  saying  that 
Gosson  was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  his  Pastorals :  Wood's  authority 
was,  no  doubt,  Francis  Meres,  (whom  Ritson  does  not  mention)  who 
in  his  PaUadit  Tamia,  1598,  p.  284,  says,  *^  amongst  us  the  best  in 
this  kind  are  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Master  Challener,  Spenser,  Stephen 
Gosson,  Abraham  Fraunce  and  Bamefield."  This  is  certainly  placing 
Gosson  in  good  company.  His  earliest  known  poem  was  prefixed  to 
Florio's  '*  First  Fruites,"  4to.  1578,  and  he  has  six  stanzas  at  the  end  of  T. 
Kerton's  *' Mirror  of  Man's  Life,"  8vo.  1580.  Probably  his  versified 
conmiendation  of  Nicholas's  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  West  India" 
also  appeared  in  1578  :  the  first  and  last  of  these  are  not  noticed  by  Ritson. 
For  Gosson's  satire  on  the  apparel  of  ladies,  see  Vol.  IL  p.  215. 
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that  we  have  been  hasty  in  stating  that  Lodge,  at  any  period  after  1596, 
was  *'  a  supporter  of  the  stage,"  in  the  sense  of  a  writer  for  it :  we  believe 
that  he  had  ceased  to  produce  any  plays  after  the  publication  of  his  *'  Pro- 
Bopopeia."     His  name  does  not  occur  in  Henslowe's  Diary. 

L  333.  1.  24.] — Greene's  **  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier"  is  not  only  alluded 
to,  but  mentioned  with  the  author's  name  in  the  only  epigram  of  any  value 
by  Richard  Middleton  of  York,  printed  in  London  in  1608.  Ritson,  by 
mistake,  gives  it  the  date  of  1508,  (BibL  Poet.  p.  279.)  The  epigram, 
naming  Greene,  is  this: — 

*'  Lnscus  th'  art  chang'd ;  thy  voice  (me  thinke)  is  changing 
By  haunting  femals,  and  by  oftea  ranging 
Into  their  forests  :  Yorke  can  witness  rightly 
To  what  Saints  shrine  thou  paies  devotion  nightly. 
For  thee  I  scome  my  eternizing  pen 
Should  range  thee  in  the  rancke  of  gentlemen, 
But  that  I  mean  to  shew  by  verse  and  art 
What  a  proud  foole,  a  painted  asse,  thou  art. 
The  base  dependant  of  a  noble  man, 
If  he  can  purchase  but  an  old  satten  suit 
In's  owne  surmise  hee's  Straight  a  gentleman  ; 
But  his  opinion  I  can  well  confute : 
For  Robert  Cfreene  doth  say,  and  wisely  scan, 
A  velvet  slop  makes  not  a  gentleman. 
Then,  Uiis  dependant,  where  so  ere  he  passes, 
Shall  be  esteemed  amongst  the  rancke  of  asses.'* 

The  only  curious  part  of  R.  Middleton's  small  volume  relates  to  the 
performance  of  what  the  author  calls  "  Christmas  Plays"  at  York,  not 
meaning  the  old  religious  Miracle-plays,  but  profane  representations  during 
the  holydays  at  that  season.    Of  one  of  the  actors  he  says, 

**  Jano  is  changed  fix>m  a  Christmas  stage, 
Whereon  he  plaid  a  lover  that  in  rage 
Did  stab  himselfe,  unto  a  husbandman,"  &c 
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The  book  is  fhll  of  gross  misprints,  such  as  "  placed'  for  plap,  "  Norse" 
for  Muse,  &c.     The  original  is  nniqae. 

L  335.  His  Myrroiir  of  Modestie  was  entered  on  7th  April,  1580.] — This 
entry,  as  we  have  since  ascertained,  applies  to  Thomas  Salter's  small  work 
with  the  same  title :  See  ''Salter,  Thomas,"  Vol.  IL  p.  312,  in  which 
article  we  have  duly  noticed  Greene's  performance. 

L  338.  Before  the  production  in  hand  was  written,  Greene  was  actually  dead.] 
— We  suspect  that  Bamabe  Rich  was  the  R.  B.  (his  initials  reversed)  who, 
in  1594,  wrote  and  published  '*  Greene's  Funeralls  :**  they  came  fh)m 
X>anter*s  press,  who  said  that  he  had  published  the  tract  **  contrarie  to  the 
Author's  expectation.'*  It  consists  of  14  Sonnets,  as  the  writer  calls  them, 
with  much  licence,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following,  numbered  *'  Sonnet 
X,**  and  headed, 

''  A  Catalogue  qf  c$rtaine  qf  hit  Bookes, 

CamiUa  for  the  first  and  second  part 
The  Card  qf  Faiteie,  and  his  Tulliet  love* 
His  Nunquam  sera^  and  his  Nightingale, 
His  Spanish  Masquerado  and  his  Change. 
His  Mem^Tion  and  Metamorphone. 
His  Orpharion  and  the  Denmarke  King, 
His  Censure  and  his  Laves  Tritameron, 
His  Disputation  and  the  Death  qfhim 
That  makes  all  England  shed  so  many  teares  : 
And  many  more  that  I  have  never  seene. 

May  witnes  well  unto  the  world  his  wit. 

Had  he  so  well  as  well  applied  it." 

This  18  a  curious,  although  a  very  incomplete  enumeration* 

L  339.  We  do  not  trace  in  the  Registers  any  record  of  "  Greene's  Vision.*']— 
We  have  said  nothing  of  Greene's  productions  reproving  and  exposing 
cheats  and  coneycatchers  :  some  of  them,  we  are  convinced,  were  not  by  him, 
but  imputed  to  him  by  fraudulent  publishers.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
tract,  first  printed  (as  far  as  we  know)  in  1615,  and  several  times  after- 
wards, called  '*  Theeves  falling  out,  True-men  come  by  their  Goods."  No 
name  is  given  on  the  title-page  of  the  earliest  impression,  and  only  R  G. 
subscribed  to  the  dedication  ;  but  when  it  was  reprinted  by  Henry  Ball  in 
1617,  he  boldly  placed  **  by  Robert  Greene"  on  the  forefront,  and  there  it 
continued  afterwards.  As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  never  saw  the  edition  of 
1615,  we  copy  the  imprint, — **  Imprinted  at  London  for  T.  G.  and  are  to  be 
Bonld  by  R.  Marchant  ^t  the  Crosse  in  Pauls  Churcl^hyard.  1615."  It  is 
in  4to.   B.L.   22  leaves. 

I.  341.  At  his  shop  in  Bedlam,  neere  Moore-Fields,  1619.] — Since  this  was 
written  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  a  copy  dated  1607 
(printed  by  £.  Allde),  but  even  that  could  not  be  the  earliest  impression. 

L  346.  By  Fnscus  Gnilpin  means  Marston.] — If  Fuscns  mean  Marston,  the 
K  G.  to  whom  Marston  addresses  his  Satyra  natfa,  in  his  "  Scourge  for 
YiUanie,"  can  hardly  mean  Edward  Guilpin,  and  we  must  look  for  some 
other  owner  of  the  initials.    Marston's  satire  opens  thus  ; 

'*  From  out  the  sadnes  of  my  discontent, 
Hating  my  wonted  jocund  merriment 
(Onely  to  give  dull  Time  a  swifter  wine) 
Thus,  scorning  scome  of  idiot  fooles,  I  sing." 

I.  351.  If  not  to  Jyl  of  Brentford's  Testament.]— The  following  lines  by  L.  P. 
i.e,  Laurence  Price,  in  praise  of  Martin  Parker's  '*Harrv  White  his 
Humour,"  8vo.  printed  about  1640,  shows  how  long  the  celebrity  of  this 
coane  and  vnlgar  production  survived : 
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**  The  author  in  a  recompence 
to  them  that  angiy  be. 
Bequeaths  a  gift  that's  oed'd 
Old  Gillian's  legacie." 

I.  360.  Mr.  Grenvillc  had  no  copy  of  it.]— This  is  a  mistake  :  Mr.  GrenTillc 
had  a  copy  :  see  Bibl.  Grenvilliana,  VoL  III. 

I.  363.  Beating  a  gentleman  for  interrupting  his  sport.] — See  the  late  Earl  of 
EUesmere's  translation  of  Von  Raumer's  "History  of  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries,"  under  date  5th  April,  1606. 

I.  364.]— The  fi>llowing  is  a  copy  of  the  dtle-page  of  the  edition  of  1567  :  on 
the  last  page  the  precise  date,  inserted  by  W.  Griffith,  is  **  1567,  the  eight 
of  January." 

**  A  Caveat  for  commen  Cursetors  vulgarely  called  Yagabones,  set  forth 
by  Thomas  Harman  Esquier,  for  the  utiUte  and  profiyt  of  hys  natarall 
dountrey.  Newly  augmented  and  Imprinted  Anno  Domini  M.D.  LXYII. 
Vewed,  examined  and  allowed  according  unto  the  Queenes  Majesties 
Injunctions. — Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestret  at  the  signe  o£  the 
Eaoloon,  by  Wylliam  Gryffith,  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his  shoppe  in  Saynt 
Dunstones  Churche  yarde  in  the  West.'* 

It  consists  of  only  30  leaves,  and  the  woodcuts  at  the  end  are  difierently 
placed,  while  the  information  is  added,  that  the  criminal  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows  is  tiie  "  counterfeit  Crank,"  whom  Harman  himself  had  aided  to 
capture  in  Whitefriars.  On  the  last  leaf  is  a  woodcut  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  clearly  of  foreign  origin,  and  in  a  superior  style  of  art. 

There  was  an  impression  of  a  tract  called  "  The  Fraternity  of  Vaga- 
bonds," in  1575,  4to.  with  this  elaborate  title  : — 

"  The  Fratemitye  of  Vacabondes.  As  wel  of  fufling  Vacabondes,  as  of 
heggerly,  of  women  as  of  men,  of  Gyrles  as  of  Boyes,  with  their  proper 
names  and  qualities.  With  a  description  of  the  crafty  company  of  Cousoners 
and  Shifters.  Wherunto  also  is  adjoyned  the  xxv  Orders  of  Knaves, 
olherwyse  called  a  Quartern  of  Knaves.  Confirmed  for  ever  by  Cocke 
LoreD. 

The  Uprightman  fpeaketK 

Our  Brotherhood  of  Vacabondes, 

If  you  would  know  where  dwell  : 
In  graves  end  Barg  which  syldome  standes, 

The  talke  wyU  shew  ryght  well. 

Coeke  Larell  aunswereth. 

Some  orders  of  my  Knaves  also 
In  that  Barge  shall  ye  fynde  : 
For  no  where  shall  ye  walke  I  trow 
But  ye  shall  see  Uieir  kynde. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Awdeley,  dwellyng  in  little  Britayne 
atreete  without  Aldersgate,  1575." 

It  consists  of  only  9  leaves,  4to. 

I.  365.  Under  the  title  of  Liber  Vagatorum.] — This  work,  since  we  wrote,  has 
been  most  creditably  translated  and  printed  by  Mr.  C.  Hotten. 

I.  373.  Brathwaite  also  states  that  Heywood  was  engaged  on  such  a  work.] — 
This  was  as  early  as  1614,  in  his  "Scholler's  Medtey,"  p.  31  :  his  words 
are  *'  My  judicious  friend  Maister  Tho.  Heywood  hath  taken  in  hand  (by 
his  great  industry)  to  make  a  general,  (thouj^h  summary)  description  of  aU 
Poets  lives."    This  is  a  very  mteresting  point 

L  378.  We  learn  from  •*  A  Whip  for  an  Ape."] — ^For  a  review  of  thU  curiona 
and  amusing  tract  see  Vol.  II.  p.  513. 
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L  384.  In  this  collection  c^  Hannis's  well-known  productions.] — ^Regarding 
Honnis,  and  some  of  his  works,  the  following  extracts  from  the  Registers 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  are  new  and  interesting  : — 

"X®  Angnsti  1579.  Henry  Denham.  T.  Da[w]san.  Upon  the  hearing 
of  a  controversie  betwixt  the  said  parties  toachinge  a  booke  called  a  Hand- 
fnU  of  Honye  suckles,  printed  by  the  said  T.  Da^wlson,  and  pretended  by 
the  said  H.  Denham  to  be  a  prayer  booke,  yt  is  oraered  at  a  Coort  holden 
this  day,  by  thassent  of  the  parties,  that  Da[w]8on  shall  deliver  aU  the 
rest  which  he  hath  of  the  said  bookes  at  the  rate  of  Tiy^  the  C.  to  Den- 
ham. And  alwayes  at  the  reprinting  of  the  said  booke  leave  ont  all  sacfa 
titles  and  notes  as  doo  shewe  or  declare  the  same  to  contayne  any  prayer 
or  prayers. 

^6  Dec.  1585.  Mr.  Denham  Mr.  Da[w]son.  Yt  is  ordered  by  thdr 
consentes,  that  Mr.  Denham  shall  fiom  henceforth  ei^oye  as  his  owne 
oopie,  to  his  owne  nse,  The  seven  Sobbes,  The  handful  d  Honnysuckles, 
and  die  Wydowes  myte.  And  that  the  said  Henry  Denham,  or  his  ex., 
shall  pay  unto  the  said  Thomas  Da[w]son  or  his  exor.  the  somme  of 
sixe  poundes  of  lanful  English  money,  at  or  before  our  Lady  day  in  lent 
next,  vis.  iiiju  for  printinge  the  said  handfuU  of  Honysnckells  diverse 
tjmes  heretofore,  to  thinjurye  of  the  said  Da[w]8on,  and  xli  for  the  said 
Da[w]8on8  interest  in  the  same  booke. 

**  By  me  Henry  Denham 
**  by  me  Thomas  Dawson." 

L  393.  William  Pawlet,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  wrote  a  tract  called  "Idle- 
ness."]— See  VoL  XL  p.  132.  Since  we  penned  this  notice,  when  we 
apprehended  that  it  was  **  the  only  known  copy,"  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  a  second,  and  we  believe  that  a  third  has  been  pnbudy 
scdd.  This  fact  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  speak  positivdv  about  Ae 
raritf  of  any  old  book.  There  is  a  copy  of  **  The  Image  of  Idleness"  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  so  that  the  exemplar  of  that  little  clever  volume  in 
the  British  Museum  is  not,  as  we  supposed,  unique. 

L  401.  At  the  end  of  the  dedication.]-— The  dedication  to  Eingsmfll  of  the 
first  edition  is  expressly  dated  **  In  the  veare  of  our  Lord  Gtod,  1598.** 
The  address  "  to  the  Gentlemen  Readers  "  there  ends  with  the  following 
stanza : — 

"  The  which  according  to  their  own  request 
The  Lord  in  wrath  did  perfectly  fulfill : 
Their  chanels  ran  with  blood,  and  did  not  rest ; 
Their  blood  was  spilt  that  Jesus  blood  did  spilL 
God  grant  we  may  our  hatefull  sinnes  forsake. 
And  by  the  Jewes  a.  Christian  warning  take," 

The  old  play  upon  the  same  subject,  called  "  The  Jews'  Tragedy,"  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  written  by  William,  the  son  of  old  John  Heminge  :  it 
was  not  printed  until  1662,  but  it  contains  many  passages  clearly  of  a 
much  earlier  date ;  and  we  know  that  a  drama,  called  "  Titus  and  Ves- 
pasian," was  brought  out  at  Henslowe's  theatre  on  11th  Aprils  1591. 
Diary,  p.  24,  &c.  In  "  The  Jews'  Tn^dv  "  there  are  several  remarkable 
imitations  of  older  dramatists  :  even  I&mlet's  soliloquy  is  parodied,  *'  To 
be,  or  not  to  be,  aye,  there's  the  doubt,"  &c  p.  29.  This  would  tend  to  prove 
that  Shakespeare's  Tragedy  was  not  well  known,  nor  often  acted,  when 
**  The  Jews  Tragedy  "  was  in  a  course  of  performance. 

L  408.  To  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  1 566.1  ^This  mention  of  Gresham  re- 
minds us  of  a  private  note,  dated  1603,  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Top- 
elyfife  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  preserved  at  Lambeth,  in  which  he  instructs 
his  Lordship  how  to  make  Herons,  or  Heronsaws,  as  he  calls  them,  breed 
in.  any  place  where  timber  is  growing :  Topclyffe  observes,  '*For  so  did 
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S^"  Thomas  Qresham  begyne  and  make  a  Heromrjc  upon  masts  of  sbippes, 
set  in  and  neare  unto  his  fjshe  pondes  at  Awsterleye,  neare  London,  as 
my  selfe  did  see  and  is  weU  knowne,  until  gmmes  did  diyve  them  awaj 
after  his  death." 
This  we  apprehend,  though  a  trifle,  is  a  new  point  in  Gresham's  bio- 
raphj  :  another,  respecting  his  widow,  may  here  be  added.  In  31  Eliz. 
^illiam  Buckle  instituted  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Requests  against  Dame 
Anne  Gresham,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas,  respecting  some  property  in  Stran- 
ton,  within  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham,  which  Sir  Thomas,  by  his  agent, 
Anthony  Stringer,  had  let  to  Buckle.  The  decree  was  in  fayonr  of  Buckle, 
to  whom  £17,  which  he  had  paid  to  Stringer,  was  to  be  refunded  by  the 
widow  Gresham,  with  40«.  costs.  This  information  we  gathered  from  the 
records  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  before  they  were  removed  from  the 
Chapter  House,  Westminster. 

I.  416.  '*  John  Honnyman,  player,"  was  buried  at  Cripplegate]  —The  date  here 
given  of  Jcltm  Honeyman's  death,  13th  April,  1637,  makes  it  quite  certain 
that  Jordan  was  wnting  of  the  same  man  and  actor  :  his  lines  are  worth 
quoting  in  a  note  on  this  account  :— 

**Att  Epitaph  on  hit  kind  friend  Mr,  John  JEToniman,  Gent. 

**  Thou  that  conldst  never  weepe,  and  knowst  not  why 
Teares  should  be  spent  but  in  mans  infiEincy, 
Come  and  repent  thy  error,  for  here  lyes 
A  theame  for  Angels  to  write  Elegies, 
Had  they  the  losse  as  we  have  ;  such  a  one 
As  nature  kild  for  his  perfection  ; 
And  when  shee  sends  those  vertues  backe  agen. 
His  stodce  shall  serve  for  twenty  vertuous  men. 

In  Aprill  dyed  this  Aprill,  to  finde  May 
In  Paradise,  or  celebrate  a  day 
With  some  celestiall  creature :  had  he  beene 
Designed  for  other  then  a  Cherubin, 
Earu  would  have  gave  him  choice  :  he  was  a  man 
So  sweetly  good,  that  he  who  wisely  can 
Describe  at  large  must  such  another  be. 
Or  court  no  Muses  but  Divinitie. 

Here  will  I  rest,  for  feare  the  Readers  eyes 

Upon  his  ume  become  a  sacrifice." 

I.  421.  Anthony  Wood  was  not  acquainted  with  this  very  scarce  book.] — The 
name  of  John  Keeper  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  inserted  here  by  virtue 
of  a  separate  work,  which  he  publi^ed  without  date,  but  prior  to  1600, 
containing  verses  of  some  merit  as  translations :  they  deserve  the 
more  praise  because  Keeper  apologises  for  them,  remarking,  <*I  have 
therefore  contended  only  with  bare  rithming  desinence,  voyd  of  all  oma* 
ment,  to  expresse  the  meaning  of  such  pocticall  citations  as  the  author 
useth,  they  being  ordinarily  alleged  out  of  Petrarch,  whose  verse,  in  my 
opinion,  even  in  Italian,  is  rather  weighty  or  sententious  than  heroical." 
Yet  Keeper  had  been  a  writer  of  verse  as  early  as  1568,  if  it  be  the  same 
man  (see  Brit.  Bibl.  I.  106),  when  he  called  himself  **  John  Keeper,  Stu- 
dent," and  wrote  in  praise  of  Tho.  Howell's  **  Arbor  of  Amitie,"  a  volume 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  often  noticed  and  criticised.  Keeper  only  put  his 
initials  to  the  work  before  us,  which  has  for  title,  *'  The  Courtiers  Aca- 
demic :  comprehending  seven  sevcrall  dayes  discourses  &c.  Originallv 
written  in  Itmian  by  Count  Haniball  Romei,  &c.  and  translated  into  Englisn 
by  I.  K. — Printed  by  Valentine  Sims,"  without  year  or  the  mention  of  any 
bookseller.  The  dedication  is  to  **  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  Lord  Monntjoy, 
K.G."  There  is  not  much  verse  in  the  book,  and  what  there  is  is  gencndly 
inc  ouplets,  as,  perhaps,  I.  K.  could  not  trust  himself  with  the  peculiar 
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form  of  the  Italian  sonnet :  we  quote  seven  of  Keeper's  lines,  not  from 
Petrarch,  to  whom  he  oould  not  do  justice,  but  from  Boethios  i~^ 

**  From  whence  proceedes  this  nunor  of  high  blood. 
And  Taunts  of  our  great  grandfathers  so  good  ? 
If  first  original  and  birth  we  way, 
Of  each  thing  maker  God  we  finde  alwaj  ; 
So  that  none  vile  can  well  accompted  be 
But  those  that  follow  vice,  and  vertue  flee» 
Abandoning  the  stocke  of  their  degree." 

424.  Certainly  a  dirine.] — ^A  sermon  by  Eethe  is  extant,  '*  made  at  Blandford 
Forum  "on  17th  January,  1571-2.  His  ballad  **  Of  Misrules  contend- 
ing," &c^  was  reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society  in  1840:  the  title  is  there 
correctly  given.  From  Maunsel's  Catalogue  we  learn  that  Kcthe  also 
wrote  "A  Seeing  Glasse  sent  to  the  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  of  England." 
This  work  also  must  have  been  written  abroad. 

L  430.  This  is  a  very  disappointing  production.]  —There  is  another  tract  of  a 
rather  different  character  relating  to  "  the  King  and  Queene  of  Fayries,*' 
which  belongs  to  a  later  period,  1635,  bearing  the  following  title  : — **  A 
Description  of  the  King  and  Qnoene  of  Fayries,  their  habit,  fare,  their 
abode,  pompe  and  state.  Beeing  veiy  delightfiill  to  the  sense,  and  fall  of 
mirth. — London,  Printed  for  Richard  Harper,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  Hospitall  gate.  1635."  It  is  in  B.  L.  and  not  worth  much, 
having  been  got  up  and  published  for  rapid  sale.  It  is  preceded  by 
an  address  **  to  the  courteous  Render,"  signed  R.  S.,  and  foUowed  by 
what  professes  to  be  an  account  of  the  "  dothes  brought  to  the  King  of 
Fayries  on  New-yeares  day  in  the  morning,  1626,  by  the  Queenes  Cham- 
bennaids."  We  may  therefore  presume  that  in  1635  it  was  only  a  reprint 
of  what  had  appeared  in  1626  or  1627.  The  whole  is  a  compilation  of 
small  weU-known  pieces  on  the  subject  of  Fairies,  by  Herrick,  Burton 
and  others.  R.  S.  (whose  name  probably  was  Seward)  tells  us  that  he 
means  to  give  of  the  King  of  Fiuries 

*'  the  sincere  description, 
Of  his  abode,  his  nature,  and  the  region 
Tn  which 'he  rules  ;" 

but  he  does  no  such  thing :  if  he  had  performed  his  promise,  his  woiic 
would  have  b^n  interesting  :  as  it  is,  it  is  curious  from  its  rarity  ;  but, 
no  doubt,  its  title  and  woodcuts  at  first  procured  for  it  many  purchasers, 
who  did  not,  however,  care  to  preserve  it. 

L  432.  Humphrey  King  the  real  or  supposed  author.] — There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  tobacconist,  and  in  this  capacity,  besides  Nash's  '*  Lenten  Stufie," 
an  8vo.  tract,  without  date,  but  anterior  to  1600,  was  dedicated  to  him  : 
it  is  wholly  in  praise  of  **  the  Nicotian  Weed."  The  anonymous  poem 
called  "  Hie  Metamorphosis  of  Tobacco,"  which,  in  1602,  was  dedicated  to 
Drayton,  is  a  first-rate  production  of  its  class,  and  has  been  vei^  recently 
reprinted.  It  is  one  of  our  earliest  specimens  of  the  mock  heroic,  and  we 
have  somewhere  seen  Sir  John  Beaumont  pointed  out  as  the  author  of  it, 
which  appears  to  us  by  no  means  unlikely.  For  **Cudwode,"  on  this 
page,  read  Catwode,  as  the  writer  of  Caltha  Poetarum. 

L  449.  With  foule  incest.]  Lane  perhaps  alludes,  in  the  word  ''incest,"  to 
a  real  or  supposed  relationship  between  Tarquin  and  Lucrece.         I 

L  465.  We  are  not  about  to  review  his  '*  Glaucus  and  Scilla."]— Still,  we  can- 
not refrain,  in  a  note,  from  extracting  what  Lodge  said  (four  years  before 
Shakespeare  printed  his  poem)  on  the  subject  of  Venus  and  Adonis :  it 
is  also  precisely  in  the  measure  and  stanza  subsequently  adopted  by  our 
great  dramatist : — 
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*'  He  that  hath  seene  the  sweete  Arcadian  boj 
Wiping  the  pnrple  firom  his  forced  wound. 
His  pretie  tearea  betokening  his  annoy, 
His  sighes,  his  cries,  his  falUng  to  the  ground  i 
The  echoes  ringing  from  the  rockes  his  fall, 
The  tcees  with  teares  reporting  of  his  thrall  s 

''  And  Venns,  starting  at  her  loTe-mates  crie, 
Forcing  her  birds  to  hast  her  chiuiot  on, 
And  fijl  of  griefe,  at  last  with  piteous  eie 
Seene  where,  all  pale  with  death,  he  lay  alone. 
Whose  beautie  qnaild,  as  wont  the  lilies  droope. 
When  wastfiill  winter  windes  doe  make  them  stoope: 

**  Her  daintie  hand  addrest  to  dawe  her  deere. 
Her  roseall  lip  alied  to  his  pale  cheeke. 
Her  sighes,  and  then  her  lookes  and  heavie  cheere. 
Her  bitter  threates  and  then  her  passions  meeke. 

How  on  his  senseles  corpse  she  lay  a  crying, 

As  if  the  boy  were  then  but  new  a  dying." 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  institute  a  moment's  comparison,  bni 
the  subject  and  the  verse  are  the  same  in  both  poets,  and  Lodge  was  cer- 
tainly the  senior.  Nobody  has  remarked  upon  it,  but  one  of  Lodge's  pieces 
is  upon  the  same  theme,  and  with  the  same  burden,  as  *'  Fnmcesooes 
Houndelay  "  in  R.  Greene's  "  Never  too  Late  :" — 

^'  For  eyerie  looke  and  tiiought  with  teares  I  crie^ 
I  loath  the  faults  and  follies  of  mine  eie." 

1.  467.  As  edited  by  Heber.]  -We  speak  of  Ellis's  Specimens  **  as  edited  by 
Heber,"  because,  although  it  is  not  generally  known,  the  fact  is  so  ;  and 
while  we  write,  we  have  some  of  the  proof-sheets,  as  corrected  in  Heber  a 
handwriting,  before  us.  This  gives  a  new  value  to  the  edition  of  1811, 
which  in  its  references  is  more  complete  than  earlier  impressions.  Even 
Heber,  however,  did  not  correct  the  strange  blunder  of  Ellis,  pointed  out  oa 
our  next  page,  where  he  assigns  to  Lodge  Whetstone's  well  known  play 
of  "Promos  and  Cassandra,"  1578,  the  undoubted  original  of  Shakespeare's 
"Measure  for  Measure." 

I.  470.  Sir  John  Harington  published  his  version  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  in 
1591.] — It  became  so  popular,  in  part  owing  to  the  engravings,  that  in 
the  Spring  of  1593,  there  was  a  project  for  an  edition  in  colours,  as  is 
testified  by  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  in  which  we  read  as 
follows,  under  date  "  23  Aprilis,  1593." 

<*Tobie  Cooke.  Robert  Roswell.  The  matter  in  controverne  betweno 
the  said  parties  ys,  by  their  consentes,  referred  to  the  hearinge  and  deter- 
mination of  Mr.  John  Harrison,  thelder,  and  Mr.  Watkins.  And  the 
said  parties  have  agreed  to  stand  by  their  order.  Memarand.  that  the  con- 
troversie  is  about  an  Ariosto  in  EngUshe  in  colom's." 

What  was  the  end  of  the  controversy  is  no  where  stated,  and  the  fact 
is  new  :  the  second  edition,  however,  did  not  appear  until  1607,  and  then 
the  plates,  as  before,  were  plain.  The  merits  of  the  translation  have 
always  been  in  dispute  ;  but  the  worst  fViult  about  it  is  that  it  is  too  free, 
much  being  inserted  that  is  not  in  the  original  Harington  himself  thus 
humorously  speaks  of  it  in  his  *'  Ulysses  upon  Ajax,"  1596  : 

'*  Was  it  you  that  translated  Ariosto  ? — I,  marry,  was  it.  Sir. — ^In  faith 
Tou  had  been  better  to  have  set  your  legs  before  it  than  your  arms,  for  the 
lines  are  very  gouty,  and  too  untoward  to  climb  Helicon." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  few,  if  any,  better  specimens  of  semi- serious 
Tcn>i£cation  in  our  language. 
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I.  476.  We  apprehend  it  is  a  mistake.] — ^Mr.  D.  Laing  of  Edinbargh,  an  ex- 
cellent jadge,  and  a  yeiy  learned  literary  antiquary,  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  L.  T.  (as  the  letters  seem  placed  in  a  copy  he  had  seen,  but 
which  we  hare  not)  are  the  initials  of  Laurence  Twyne,  the  translator  of 
the  novel  of  **  Apollonius  of  Tyre,"  on  which  •*  rericles"  is  founded* 
Mr.  Laing,  howeyer,  fails  to  show  in  what  way  the  repentant  spirit  dis- 
played in  '*  Profiopopeia,*'  was  called  for  in  the  case  of  Twyne,  whereas, 
in  ihe  case  of  Lodge,  it  is  obvions,  after  the  life  he  had  led  np  to  1596. 
When  we  sajr  that  L.  T.,  instead  of  T.  L.  is  "  a  mistake,"  we  mean,  of 
course,  that  it  was  an  error  on  the  j>art  of  the  old  printer.  Mr.  Laing*s 
opinion  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  m  the  Introduction  to  the  Shakespeare 
Society's  reprint  of  Lodge's  <*  Defence  of  Flays,"  8to.  1853.  In  1614, 
Lodge  wrote  in  the  same  contrite  spirit,  in  the  address  '*  to  the  Reader,'' 
before  his  translation  of  Seneca  :  speaking  of  his  early  productions,  he  says, 
**My  Bonle  and  conscience  bear  me  witnesse  that  my  intent  and  scope  was 
only  to  draw  men  to  amendment  of  liie,  and  to  root  out  vaine  customs 
that  are  too  much  ingrafted  in  this  age."  We  doubt  whether  this  excuse 
would  axail  him  as  regards  all  his  early  productions  ;  but  this  was  the  first 
time  he  came  again  into  print,  after  the  publication  of  his  **  Treatise  on 
the  Plague,'*  4to.  1603. 

L  488.  It  was  written  while  Heniy  Vlll.  was  still  upon  the  throne.] — It  was 
not  only  written,  but  printed  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL  viz.  in  1 542 ; 
and  a  learned  friend  has  fiivonred  us  with  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition, 
which  we  thankfully  copy  : 

'*  The  Lamentadon  of  a  Christian  against  the  Citie  of  London,  made 
by  Roderigo  Mors.  Anno  Domini  M.D.XLII.  Piynted  at  Jericho  in  the 
Land  of  Promis.  By  Thome  Trouth."  B.  L.  12mo. 

Roderigo  Mors,  as  our  informant  truly  states,  was  the  name  assumed  by 
Henry  Brincklow. 

L  489.  What  he  terms  "an  ^igie  and  an  iBglogue.*']— On  second  thoughts, 
we  have  introduced  them  elsewhere,  Vol.  II.  p.  515,  where  we  haye  giyen 
a  supplemental  notice  of  the  tract. 

L  498.  No  preYious  bibliographer  has  seen  this  edition.] — Lowndes,  p.  1414, 
giyes  1589  and  1615  as  the  dates  of  existing  impressions,  but  we  haye 
seen  neither  of  them.  The  copy  we  haye  used  must  haye  come  out  in 
1584  :  it  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  6th  May,  1 583,  *'  alwaies  pro- 
vided that  before  he  print  he  shall  get  the  bishop  of  liondon  his  allowance 
to  it.**    The  work  was  therefore  then  in  MS. 

L  512.  There  is  no  title  to  the  tract,  but  it  was  probably  anterior  to  1690.]^> 
Since  this  was  written  and  printed  we  haye  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the  first  part  of  the  "  Guide  to  Malt-worms  :"  it  was  published  by 
the  same  bookseller,  T.  Bickerton  in  Paternoster  Row,  but,  like  **the 
second  part,"  it  has  no  date.  It  is  called  "  A  Vade  Mecum  for  Malt- 
Wonns,  or  a  Guide  to  Good-Fellows,"  and  consists  of  28  leayes,  8yo.  each 
page  haying  a  woodcut  of  the  sign  of  some  "  public-house."  Four  intro- 
ductory cuts  are  not  signs  but  Sots,  yiz.  the  '*  Sot  Rampant,"  the  **  Sot 
Couchant,"  &c.  The  signs  are  many  of  them  curious,  but  hardly  so  in- 
teresting as  those  in  *'  the  second  part ;"  one  of  them  is  Queen  Mary,  and 
another  **  the  three  Protestant  Queens,"  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Anne,  in  the 
costumes  of  the  different  periods,  and  showing  that  the  date  of  this  first 
part  must  have  been  later  than  1702.  Every  sign  is  accompanied  by 
verses,  some  of  them  clever,  but  generally  coarse.  Of  the  Crown,  **  by  St. 
Paul*s  Chapter  House,**  it  is  said,  among  other  things, 

'*  Here  Booksellers  and  Printers  strike  a  bargain, 
And  Authors  stand  amaz'd  at  S— Iter's  jargon." 
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Of  Mist,  the  printer,  we  are  told,  imder  the  sign  of  his  Honse  dtnated 
in  Carter  Lane, 

**  Near  to  the  place  where  Mist,  the  printer  dwells, 
MLst  that  all  News  Writers  in  town  excells. 
And  by  his  JoumaU  sale  has  made  appear 
It  brings  him  in  Twelve  Hundred  Founds  a  year,"  &c. 

The  sign  of  ^  the  Coach  and  Horses'*  is  a  curions  specimen  of  the 
vehicle  of  that  day ;  and  one  sign  is  of  a  female  slack-rope  dancer  in  male 
attire.  The  last  sign  bat  one  is  of  an  Eatinffhonse  in  Westminster,  called 
**  Hell,"  and  the  last  is  **  the  Crown  and  RoUs,"  in  Chancery  Lane. 

L  528.  Marston  dedicates  this  volume  to  Detraction.] — ^We  have  no  account  of 
Marston's  death,  nor  in  what  year  it  occurred.  An  original  letter  from 
him,  relating  to  the  arrest  of  the  five  members  in  1641,  shows  that  he  was 
then  living  :  in  the  edition  of  Shakespeare,  1858,  Vol.  I.  p.  179,  this  letter 
is  printed,  but  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  referred  to  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  Six  of  Mar8ton*8  Plays  were  collected  and  reprinted  in 
1633,  8vo.,  but  his  name  is  not  found  in  any  part  of  the  volume,  and  it 
does  not  include  all  his  dramas.  In  1 642  there  was  certainly  a  John 
Marston  in  the  church,  for  then  was  published  "  A  Sermon  preached  at  St. 
Margaretts  in  Westminster,  &c.  by  John  Marston,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  at  Canterbury." 

L  531.  This  is  all  that  relates  to  Waldegrave.] — The  treatment  of  Walde- 
grave  is  adverted  to  in  the  famous  and  popular  tract  called  *'  Oh  !  read  over 
1).  John  Bridges,  for  it  is  a  worthv  worke,''  printed  abroad  about  the  same 
date,  though  there  is  none  on  the  title-page.  It  appears  that  a  decree 
in  the  Star  Chamber  had  been  pronounced  against  Waldegrave,  and  a 
contrast  is  drawn  between  the  usage  he  received  and  that  which  a  printer 
named  Thackwell,  who  had  printed  popish  books  in  Wales,  had  received  : 
— *<  Thackwell  is  at  libertie  to  walke  where  he  will,  and  permitted  to  make 
the  most  he  could  of  his  presse  and  letters  :  whereas  Robert  Waldegrave 
dares  not  shew  his  face  for  the  bloodthirstie  desire  you  have  for  his  life, 
onely  for  printing  of  bookes  which  toucheth  the  bishops  Myters.  You 
know  that  Waldegrave's  printing  presse  and  letters  were  taken  away  :  his 
presse  being  timber  was  sawen  and  hewed  in  pieces  :  the  yron  worke 
battered  and  made  unserviceable  ;  his  letters  melted,  with  cases  and  other 
tooles  defaced  (by  John  Woolfe,  alias  Machivcll,  Beadle  of  the  Stacionera, 
and  most  tormenting  executioner  of  Waldegrave*s  goods)  and  he  himself 
utterly  deprived  of  ever  printing  againe,  having  a  wife  and  sixe  small 
children."  The  following  paragraph,  which  mentions  the  famous  Comedy, 
**  Gammer  Gurtons  Needle,"  attributed  to  Bishop  Still,  is  highly  curious, 
because  it  informs  us  that  the  piece  had  been  imputed  to  Dr.  Bridges, 
perhaps  to  procure  the  greater  dislike  of  him  : — ^**  You  (Bridges)  have  bin 
a  worthy  writer,  as  they  say,  of  a  long  time  :  your  first  booke  was  a 
proper  Enterlude  called  Gammer  Gurtons  Needle.  But  I  thinke  that 
this  trifle,  which  sheweth  the  author  to  have  had  some  witte  and  invention 
in  him,  was  none  of  your  doing."  It  is  in  this  tract  that  Bishop  Aylmer 
is  for  the  first  time  called  Bishop  Elm-mar,  because  he  cut  downe  the  elms 
in  the  grounds  at  Fulham. 

I.  637.  There  were  two  editions  of  this  interesting  tract  in  1604.] — The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyce  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  two  impressions  of  "  The  Ant 
and  the  Nightingale,"  from  this  article  in  the  Bridgcwatcr  Catalogue ;  and 
after  examining  ooth  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  edition  called 
**  Father  Hubburds  Tales  "  was  the  first ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  the  fact  cither  way.  See  Dyce's  Middle- 
ton,  V.  549.     See  also  Spenser*s  Works,  1862, 1.  Ixxxii. 

I.  542.  Richard  Mulcastcr  was  elected  Master  of  Merchant  Tailors*  School  in 
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1561.1— The  foQowing  short  passage  from  Judge  Whitelocke's  Liber 
J^amelieui,  printed  by  the  Camden  Sx^iety  in  1858,  p.  12,  is  worth  quot- 
ing :  the  writer  is  refening  to  his  education,  under  Mnlcaster,  at  Merchant 
Tailors'  School  :— 

**  His  care  was  mj  skill  in  musique,  in  whiche  I  was  brought  up  hj 
dayly  exercise  in  it,  as  in  singing  and  playing  upon  instruments ;  and 
yeerly  he  presented  sum  playes  to  Sie  Court,  in  whiche  his  scholers  were 
only  actors,  and  I  among  mem  ;  and  by  that  meanes  taught  them  good 
behayiour  and  audacitye." 

Music  at  that,  date  formed  a  main  part  of  the  education  of  eveiy  young 
ffentleman.  We  need  hardly  add  tnat  Sir  James  Whitelocke  was  the 
father  of  Bulstrode  Whitelocke. 

L  551.  To  my  kinde  friend  Ma.  An.  Mundy.] — These  verses  to  Munday  were 
not  known  to  the  Key.  Mr.  Dyce  when  he  printed  his  edition  of  Webster's 
Works  in  1830  ;  but  he  added  them  to  his  Appendix  in  1838. 

I.  552.  This  work  is  not  to  be  traced  in  any  catalogue.] — It  is  not  mentioned 

in  the  first  edition  of  Lowndes'  Bibl.  Man.,  but  it  is  included  by  Mr.  Bohn 

in  his  second  edition,  p.  1634,  with  the  misprinted  date  of  1667.    It  seems 

probable  that  some  of  the  public  authorities  employed  Nicholas  Breton  to 

write  it,  as  the  most  popular  pamphleteer  of  the  day. 

L  553.  The  Tale  of  Narcissus  which  is  added  to  the  volume  before  us  ] — The 
Tale  of  Narcissus  had  been  separately  "  translated,"  and  printed  as  early 
as  1560,  by  a  person  who  subscribed  his  initials  at  the  close  of  it  thus  : 
**  Finis.  Quod  T.  H."  Why  t^ese  letters  should  have  been  assigned  to 
Thomas  Howell  (Ritson,  Bibl.  Poet  250)  we  know  not :  they  are  clearly 
those  of  the  printer  Thomas  Hackette,  (»*  Hacket ;  and  no  author  whose 
initials  were  T.  H.  would,  in  all  probability,  have  put  them  to  a  work  which 
was  printed  by  anoAer  T.  H. :  we  know,  besides,  that  Hacket  was  aa 
anth<»-  as  well  as  a  printer,  and  translated  "  The  Treasurie  of  Amadis 
of  Fraunce,"  printed  without  date  by  Bynneman :  he  signs  the  dedi- 
cation to  it,  and  apologises  for  his  own  insufficiency,  besides  subjoining 
an  address  to  the  Reader,  and  a  copy  of  verses  of  which  no  notice  has 
ever  been  taken  :  the  same  may  be  said  of  A.  R's  lines  "  in  prayse  of  the 
booke."  We  are  therefore  satisfied  that  in  giving  to  T^homas]  H[acket] 
this  translation  of  "  The  Fable  of  Ovid  treating  of  Narcissus,"  we  are  only 
attributing  to  him  what  is  his  own.    He  thus  explains  his  object  :— 

"  I  meane  to  shewe,  acoordyng  to  my  wytte. 
That  Ovyd  by  this  tale  no  foUye  mente. 
But  soughte  to  shewe  the  doynges  far  imfytte 
Of  soundrye  folke,  whome  natuer  gyftes  hath  lento 
In  dyvers  wvse  to  use  wythe  good  intente, 
And  howe  the  bownty  tometh  to  theyr  payne 
That  lacke  the  knowledge  of  so  good  a  gayne." 

At  the  back  of  the  title-page  are  two  stanzas  headed  **  The  Printer  to 
the  Booke,"  in  which  Hacket  seems  to  speak  in  the  character  of  the 
translator  also :  "  Go  Ivttell  Booke  do  thy  indevoure,"  &c.  First  we  have 
the  "  fable,"  and  it  is  followed  by  the  **  moralization,"  or  application  of  it 
to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  :  on  the  title  we  read  these  couplets  :— 

**  God  recfysteth  the  proud  in  every  place, 
But  unto  the  himible  he  geveth  his  grace  : 
Therfore  trust  not  to  riches,  beaute,  nor  streneth  ; 
All  those  be  vayne,  and  shal  consume  at  length," 
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VOL.  II. 

IL  1.  Haying  been  bom  at  Lowstoft  in  Not.  1567. J — ^We  take  the  following 
entries  regarding  the  family  of  the  Rev.  William  Nash,  the  father  of 
Thomas  Nash,  fh)m  the  Baptismal  Register  of  Lowestoft,  Snfiblk,  as  copied 
by  Mr.  Peter  Conningham,  for  Shakesp.  Soc  Papers,  m.  178. 

Feb.  6.  1561-2.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Wylljam  Nayshe,  minester. 

June  12.  1563.  Natlumiell  ye  sonn  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe  minester  and 
Margaret  his  wyfe. 

Aug.  17.  1567.  Israeli,  ye  sonn  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe  minester  and 
Margret  his  wyfe. 

Not.  (no  day)  1567.  Thomas  the  sonn  of  WyUam  Nayshe  minester 
and  Margaret  ms  W. 

May  26.  1570.  Martha,  the  daughter  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe  preacher  and 
Margaret  his  wife. 

April  13.  1572.  Martha  the  daughter  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe  minister  and 
Margaret  his  W. 

Dec.  6.  1573.  Rebeca  the  daughter  of  Wyllyam  Nayshe  minister  and 
Margaret  his  W. 

The  &ther  musthaye  been  twice  married,  each  time  to  a  lady  named  Mar- 
garet: the  first  Margaret  died  and  was  buried  in  1 66 1-2.  Israel  the  second  son 
was  buried  7th  Dec.  1565,  and  Martha  the  second  daughter  on  27th  April, 
1571  :  a  second  Martha  was  buried  on  1 4th  Aug.  1572.  The  Rey.  William 
Nash  came  to  Lowestoft  in  1559,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  him  there  after 
1573,  when  William  Bentlye  became  Vicar.  Perhaps  he  then  died,  or  had 
only  executed  the  duties  of  the  parish  until  Bentley  was  of  sufficient  age 
to  be  instituted  to  the  yicarage.  Thomas  Nash,  our  author,  haying  been 
bom  in  Noy.  1567,  was  about  three  years  and  a  half  younger  than  Shakes- 
peare, to  whom,  we  do  not  recollect  that,  he  anywhere  oven  alludes. 

II.  1.  He  usually  resorted  to  his  standish.] — ^When  we  say  that  Nash,  when  he 
wanted  money,  *'  usually  resorted  to  his  standish,"  we  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  he  not  only  wrote  upon  his  own  account,  but  often  furnished  the 
young  gallants  of  the  da^  with  yerses,  in  which  they  addressed,  flattered, 
and,  of  course,  pleased  their  mistresses.  He  giyes  eridence  to  tliis  ftict  him- 
self in  his  *'  Haye  with  you  to  Saffron  Waldcn,"  1596,  sign.  E  3  b.  <*  I 
am  faine  to  let  my  plow  stand  stiU  in  the  midst  of  a  furrow,  and  follow 
some  of  these  new-fangled  Galiardos  and  Senior  Fantasticos,  to  whose 
amorous  villanellos  and  qui  poBtas  I  prostitute  my  pen,  in  the  hope  of 
gaine"— (See  this  Vol.  p.  16):  that  is  to  say,  he  had  neglected  his  own 
business  in  answering  Haryey's  attacks  upon  him,  in  oi^er  to  write  for 
the  young  lovers  of  me  day  songs  and  poems  for  which  they  paid  him. 
Some  of  Nash's  villanellos  and  gui  pas*as  found  their  way  into  musical 
miscellanies,  and  one  or  more  of  them  (though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  point 
out  which)  were  printed  in  Dowland's  '*  Second  bookc  of  Songs  and 
Ayrcs,''  folio,  1600.  What  Nash  had  done  in  this  way,  had  been  done  by 
others  from  the  time  of  Gasooigne  downwards :  the  author  of  "  The 
Forest  of  Fancy,''  1579,  tells  us  that  some  of  the  poems  there  published 
had  been  written  for  persons  **  who  crayed  his  help  in  uiat  behalf:"  Marston, 
in  1598,  imputed  the  same  thing  to  "  Roscio  the  traj^edian  ;"  Drayton  was 
ayowedly  so  employed  ;  and  Sir  John  Harington,  m  one  of  his  epigrams, 
says,  that  yerses  bad  become  **  such  merchantable  wares"  that  "  sellers  and 
buyers  of  sonnets"  were  then  common. 
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I L  5.  Two  pages  onwards  he  mentions  Percevall  the  plaine.] — See  Vol.  I. 
p^  254,  for  the  review  of  a  tract,  by  Sir  Tho.  Eljot,  called  <*  Pasquyll  the 
Plajne  :"  it  was  printed  in  1540. 

IL  8.  Amongst  their  sacred  number  I  dare  not  ascribe  mj  self.] — It  is  difficult 
to  recondle  Nash's  assertion  in  this  piece  with  the  fact :  he  says  to 
Gabriel  Harrej,  "  I  never  printed  rime  in  my  life,  but  those  verses  in  the 
beginning  of  *  Pierce  Pennilesse,'  though  you  have  set  foorth 

*'  The  stories  quaint  of  many  a  donghtie  flie 
That  read  a  lecture  to  the  ventrous  elfe." 

The  verses  of  his  own  that  Nash  alludes  to  aie,  of  oonne,  those  in 
**  pierce  Penniless,"  1592,  which  begin  : — 

**  Why  is*t  danmation  to  dispaire  and  dye  ;** 

but  he  quite  forgot  the  Sonnet  at  the  end  of  ''Pierce  Penniless,*' 
where  he  blames  Spenser  for  omitting  the  Earl  of  Derby  among  the  noble- 
men, &c.,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  '*  Faery  Queene,"  in  1590.  He  forgot 
also  his  own  abusive  Sonnet  to  Harvey  in  1592. 

n.  8.  Under  the  title  of  Piers  Plainnes.]— See  this  Vol.  p.  163,  where  we 
have  introduced  a  review  of  it,  and  perhaps  said  more  than  it  is  worth. 

U.  15.  Nash's  caustic  and  crushing  Epistle.] — As  a  matter  of  personal  interest 
we  may  quote  what  Nash  there  says  of  Churchyard,  of  whom,  among 
others,  Gabriel  Harvey  had  fallen  foul.  Nash  thus  apostrophises  him  :-* 
"  Mr.  Churchyard,  our  old  quarrel  is  renewed,  when  nothing  else  can  be 
fastened  on  mee :  this  lettcr-leapper  upbraideth  me  with  crying  you 
mercie.  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  vou  will  have  a  saying  to  him  for  it. 
"There's  no  reason  that  such  a  one  as  he  should  presume  to  inteimeddle  in 
your  matters  :  it  cannot  be  done  with  any  intent  but  to  stirre  me  up  to 
write  against  you  afresh,  which  nothing  under  heaven  shall  draw  mee  to 
doe.  I  love  you  unfiunedly,  and  admire  your  aged  Muse,  that  may  well  be 
grandmother  to  our  grand-eloquentest  Poets  at  this  present  Savetum  et 
venerabiU  vetus  omns  Poetna,  Shore's  Wife  is  yong,  though  you  be  stept 
in  yeares  :  in  her  shall  you  live  when  you  are  dead." 

Churchyard's  **  Tragedie  of  Shore's  Wife"  had  been  long  before  the 
world,  but  he  "much  augmented  it  with  divers  new  additions"  in  1593  ; 
and  as  that  impression  has  recently  come  into  our  hands,  and  as  we  have 
said  nothing  of  it  elsewhere,  we  are  tempted  to  make  an  extract  or  two 
firam  it.  The  whole  is  in  the  popular  form  adopted  in  "  The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,"  where  every  personage  tells  his  own  tale  :  After  an  intro- 
duction Jane  Shore  thus  proceeds : — 

"  My  self  e  for  prooie,  loe  I  here  I  now  appeare 
In  womans  weede,  with  weeping  watred  eyes. 
That  bought  her  youth  and  her  delights  full  deare. 
Whose  lewd  reproach  doth  sound  unto  the  skies, 
And  bids  my  corse  out  of  the  g^und  to  rise, 
As  one  that  may  no  longer  hide  her  face, 
But  needes  must  come  and  shewe  her  piteous  case. 

The  sheete  of  shame  wherein  I  shrowded  waa 
Did  move  me  oft  to  plaine  before  this  day. 
And  in  mine  eares  did  ring  the  trompe  of  brasse 
Which  is  defame,  that  doth  each  thing  bewray  : 
Tea,  though  full  dead  and  low  in  earth  I  lay, 
I  heard  the  voyce,  of  mee  what  people  saide  ; 
But  then  to  speake,  alas,  I  was  afraide." 
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Charchjard's  main  defect  is  want  of  originality  of  tbonghty  nuBtaking 
common-place  reflections  on  morals  and  men  for  novelties.  He  makes 
Jane  Shore  thus  describe  herself: — 

**  The  beaten  snow,  nor  lily  of  the  field 
No  whiter,  snre,  Uien  naked  necke  and  hande  : 
Mj  lookes  had  force  to  make  a  Ijon  yeeld, 
And  at  my  forme  in  gaze  a  world  would  stand. 
My  body  small,  framd  finely  to  be  spand, 
As  though  dame  Kind  had  swome,  in  solemne  sort, 
To  shrowd  herselfe  in  my  faire  forme  and  port. 

No  part  amisse  when  nature  tooke  such  care 
To  set  me  out  as  noaght  should  be  awiy, 
To  furnish  forth  (in  due  proportion  rare) 
A  peece  of  worke  should  please  a  princes  eie. 
(),  would  to  God  that  boast  might  prove  a  lie  I 
For  pride  youth  tooke  in  beauties  borrowd  trash 
Gave  age  a  whippe,  and  left  me  in  the  lash." 

In  his  '^  Mirror  of  Man,"  1594,  Churchyard  tells  us  that  he  first  took  up 
the  subject  of  **  Shore's  Wife,"  "  almost  50  ^eares  aeo:"  he  ought  to  have 
said  30  years  ago,  in  **  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'°156d,  fol.  cIy.  b, 

II.  22.  It  is  quite  new  in  bibliography.] — We  find  an  entry  regarding. it  in 
Lowndes*  Bibl.  Man.  edit.  1863,  p.  2746,  where  it  is  merely  (^led  **  News 
from  Hell  to  Usurers,  Lond.  W.  Copland,  1565,  12mo  :*'  the  size  is  8vo. 

II.  28.  Unless  it  be  the  tract  called  by  Wood  **  Of  Christian  Friendship,"  &c.] 
— This  seems  more  than  probable,  because  part  of  the  title,  as  we  find  it  in 
Lowndes' Bibl.  Man.  edit  1858,  p.  585,  is  "An  Invective  agunst  Dice  Flaj 
and  other  prophane  Games." 

II.  43.  Which  are  also  new  here.] — We  apprehend  (though  we  have  not 
the  book  now  at  hand)  that  Stephen  Gosson's  verses  preceded  the  earlier 
as  well  as  the  later  edition  of  T.  Nicholas's  '*  Conquest  of  the  West 
India,  now  called  New  Spline."  The  conclusion,  on  the  next  page,  founded 
upon  the  contrary  position,  is,  of  course,  not  borne  out. 

n.  46.  Acolastus  his  After- witte.]— By  some  accident  the  date  of  Nicholson's 
**  Acolastus  his  Afterwitte"  has  been  omitted  :  it  is  1600.  Itmaj  seem 
that  this  production  was  meant  by  the  author  as  an  experiment,  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  he  might  steal  from  contemp(Mrary  authors  with  impunity. 
Among  other  plagiarisms  and  parodies  we  may  here  notice  one  that  for- 
merly escaped  us  :  it  is  of  the  famous  Une  in  3  Henry  VI.  A.  L  sc.  4. 

"  Oh,  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide,'* 
which  Greene  parodied  in  his  **  Groatsworth  of  Wit:" 

"  Oh  tiger's  heart,  wrapp*d  in  a  player's  hide  ;" 
and  of  which  Nicholson  furnishes  the  following  variation^ 

"  O  woolvish  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hyde.^ 

n.  61.  It  was  once  the  property  of  Bishop  Tanner.] — For  Bishop  Tanner  we 
ought  to  read  Malons,,  among  whose  marvellous  books  in  the  department 
of  early  English  literature  it  went  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

n.  66.  The  first  edition  of  this  weU-known  work.] — We  may  here  frunish  a 
copy  of  the  short  title-page,  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  first  edition. 

*'A  Wife,  now  a  Widowe. —  London,  Imprinted  for  Laurence  Lisle 
dwelling  at  the  Tygrcs  head  in  Pauls  Church-yard.    1614."    8vo. 

There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  an  undoubted  misprint  not  far  from  the  end 
of  the  poem«  where  it  is  aipied  that  a  wife  should  be  so  constantly  em- 
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ployed  that  her  mind  has  not  leisnre  to  stray  to  "fancies  •/*  the  text  haa 
been  this,  in  every  impression  from  1614  to  1856  : 

**  Domestic  charge  doth  best  that  sex  befit, 
Contieuous  business  :  so  to  fix  the  mind, 
That  leisore  space  for  fancies  not  admit :"  &e.' 

Here,  surely,  **  contiguous"  ought  to  be  eontinvoui.  The  misprint  of 
**  contiguous"  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Malaprop's  "  knowledge  of  geography 
and  the  contagions  countries." 

H.  68.  Patrick  Hannay's  Happy  Husband.]— We  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  late  Mr.  Utterson  reprinted  Hannay's  **  Songs  and 
Sonnets,"  which  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  volume  as  it  came  out  in 
1622  :  they  have  a  separate  title-page,  "  London,  Printed  by  John  Havi- 
land  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  &c.  1622  p*  and  in  the  centre  is  a  flaming  heart 
surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  laureL 

n.  70.  This  was  the  earliest  date  at  which  we  hear  of  a  poet  afterwards  of 
considerable  celebrity.] — See,  however,  what  is  said  in  this  Vol.  p  446, 
respecting  an  earlier  edition  than  any  now  known  of  Turbervile's  ^  Epi- 
taphs, Epigrams,  Songs  and  Sonnets,"  1567. 

n.  80.  On  p.  207,  we  have  noticed  this  production.] — We  have  omitted  here  to 
state  that  we  refer  to  p.  207, of  onr^st  volume;  but  the  reader's  sagacity 
may  probably  have  supplied  the  deficiency. 

IL  87.  It  is  useless  to  enter  into  any  description  of  these  volumes.] — Several 
authors  availed  themselves  of  the  title  and  popularity  of  Painter's 
**  Palace  of  Pleasure  :*'  one  of  these  we  have  noticed  on  p.  181  of  the 
present  volume,  and  another  is  George  Pettie,  who,  about  1576  (the  date 
of  the  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall),  produced  what  he  entitl^l  **  A  petite 
Pallace  of  Pettie  his  Pleasure,"  consisting  of  12  tales  or  novels  founded 
chiefly  upon  classical  stories  :  it  was  pnnted  by  E.  Watkins  without  date, 
and  tne  fovour  with  which  it  was  received  may  be  gathered  from  a  fact, 
not  hitherto  remarked  upon,  that  it  was  twice  issued  by  the  same  typo- 
grapher, and  probably  in  the  same  year.  An  accurate  comparison  of  two 
copies  for  which  the  same  letter  was  used  shows  many  differences,  proving 
that  the  whole  was  set  up  a  second  time  :  even  the  two  title-pages  vary, 
for  in  one  the  word  "  containing"  is  spelt  conteynirig,  and  in  the  other 
eoutaynififf.  The  book  is  a  rare  one,  but  it  is  prose  firom  end  to  end,  and 
the  somewhat  trite  narratives  are  not  given  in  a  very  attractive  style : 
however,  it  was  printed  for  the  third  time  by  James  Roberts,  in  1598. 
George  Pettie  also  translated  the  first  three  books  of  Guazzo's  **  Civil 
Conversation,'*  of  which  Malone  knew  of  no  earlier  copy  than  that  of 
1586,  but  it  was,  in  fact,  originally  printed  in  1581. 

XL  95.  His  talent  was  more  for  subjects  of  a  comic  description.] — We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  one  of  his  best,  and  certainly  one  of  his  most  enter- 
taining, productions  was  his  droU  discursive  satire,  in  which  he  supposes 
Bobin  Conscience  to  make  a  progress  through  town  and  country,  and  to 
inform  the  reader  what  kind  of  treatment  and  reception  he  met  with,  espe- 
cially in  different  parts  of  the  City.  Mr.  Burgon,  in  his  "  Life  of  Gresham," 
(H.  513)  quotes  a  small  part  of  it,  referring  to  the  shops  opened  above  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  and  he  states  that  the  verses  **  appeared  in  1 683,"  but 
the  fact  is  that  they  came  out  in  1635  :  if  they  had  first  appeared  in  1683, 
they  would  have  proved  nothing,  because  Greshiuoa's  Roy^  Exchange  was 
burned  down  in  the  great  fire  of  London.  As  nobody  has  correctly  given 
the  title-page  of  Parker's  Poem,  we  subjoin  it  from  the  only  known  perfect 
copy  of  the  original  impression  :  it  is  in  12mo.  B.L.  and  consists  of  only 
10  rather  widely  printed  leaves  :— 

"Bobm  CouAcienoe,  or  Consdonable  Bobin.    His  Progresse   thorow 
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Court,  City  and  Countrej  :  with  his  bad  entertainment  at  each  sererall 
place.  Very  pleasant  and  merry  to  bee  read.  Written  in  English  meeter 
by  M.  P. 

Ch4iHHe*8  cold,  mens  hearts  are  hardy 
^nd  most  dooret  *  gainst  Conscience  bard, 

London :   Printed  for  F.  Coles,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Old  Bailj, 
neare  the  Sessions-house,  1635." 

n.  101.  Hare  among  you,  my  blind  Harpers.] — This  expression  had  long  been 
proverbial :  we  quote  the  following  from  Gabriel  Harvey's  •*  Pierce's 
Supererrogation,"  which  came  out  in  1596:  '*  But  now  there  is  no  remedie: 
have  amongst  you,  blind  harpers  of  the  printing  house,  for  I  feare  not  six 
hundred  Crowders,  were  all  your  wittes  assembled  in  one  capp  of  vanitie, 
or  all  your  galles  united  in  one  bladder  of  choler."  It  is  of  the  *'  blind 
harpers  of  the  printing  house/'  that  Martin  Parker  in  some  sort  complains. 

II.  111.  The  name  usually  assigned  to  the  Editor  has  been  Robert  Allot]— If 
Robert  Allot  were  the  compiler  of  **  England's  Parnassus,"  1600,  and  if 
the  initials  R.  A.  introductory  to  Tofle's  "Alba,"  1598,  mean  Robert 
Allot,  it  is  somewhat  singular  uiat  no  qnotation  from  Toite's  poems  is  to  be 
found  in  "  England's  Parnassus."  Tofte,  besides  translations,  published 
two  collections  of  original  sonnets,  &c.  before  1600,  viz.  his  **  Laura,"  in 
1597,  and  his  *'  Alba,"  in  1598.  Christopher  Middlcton,  whom  Robert 
Allot  also  praised,  is  quoted  at  least  twenty-five  times. 

II.  124.  We  have  many  excellent  jest-books.] — Most  of  those  of  Shakespeare's 
age  have  been  reprinted  very  recently,  by  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt :  his  collec- 
tion includes  those  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Singer  in*  1814,  **AC.  mcry 
Talys,"  originally  printed  by  Rastell ;  "  Tales  and  quicke  Answeres," 
printed  by  Berthelet ;  and  **  Mery  Tales,  Wittie  Questions  and  Quicke 
Answeres,"  printed  by  Wykes ;  besides  "  Merrie  Tales  of  Skelton,"  the 
«  Widow  Edith's  Tales,"  Peelers  Jests,  and  several  others;  but  not  what,  on 
some  accounts,  is  better  than  all  the  rest,  "  Pasquil's  Jests,  mixed  with 
Mother  Bunch's  Merriments."  We  hope  that  he  will  follow  up  the  subject 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  these  productions,  and  give  some  account 
01  the  course  they  have  run  in  various  languages  of  the  world. 

n.  132.  As  guessed  in  Cansura  Litcrarta.1 — We  say  "guessed"  because  the 
copy  the  writer  used  was  imperfect  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  so  that 
whether  the  date  were  1624,  or  any  earlier  or  later  year,  was  mere  matter 
of  conjecture. 

n.  132.  Thomas  Nash  wrote  a  letter,  still  extant.] — ^From  the  terms  used  bj 
Nash,  we  may,  perhaps,  infer  that  the  work,  or  compilation,  by  the  Mar- 
quis had  an  addition  to  the  title,  but  what  that  addition  may  have  been  it 
is  not,  from  what  is  said,  very  easy  to  read  :  Nash  certainly  bears  strong 
testimony  to  the  demand  for  the  book  many  years  after  it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1586  :  his  words  are  these— 

**  In  towne  I  stayd  (being  earnestly  invited  elsewhere)  upon  had-I-wist 
hopes  of  an  after  harvest  I  expected  by  writing  for  the  Stage  and  for  the 
Presse  ;  when  now  the  Players,  as  if  the^  had  writ  another  Christs  Tears, 
are  piteousl^  persecuted  by  the  Lord  Maior  and  the  Aldermen  ;  and  how- 
ever in  their  old  Lords  time  they  thought  their  state  settled,  it  is  now  so 
unoertayne,  they  cannot  build  upon  it :  and  for  the  Printers  there  is  such 
gaping  amongst  them  for  the  coppy  of  my  Lord  of  Essex  last  voyage,  and 
3ie  ballet  of  the  three-score  and  foure  Knights,  that  though  my  Lord 
Marquesse  wrote  a  second  parte  of  his  **  Fever  Furder  or  Idlenesse,  or 
Churchyard  enlarged  his  Chips,  saying  they  were  the  very  same  which 
Christ  in  Carpenters  Hall  is  paynted  gathering  up,  as  Joseph,  his  father, 
strewes  hewing  a. piece  of  timber^  and  Mary,  lus  mother,  sitta  spinning  by. 
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yet  ironld  not  thej  give  for  them  the  price  of  a  Proclamation  oat  of  date, 
or,  which  is  the  contemptibleBt  summe  that  may  be  (worse  than  a  scute  or 
a  dandiprat),  the  price  of  all  Harvey's  works  bonnd  up  together." 

This  mnst  be  admitted  to  be  rexy  interesting,  and  it  is  the  only  known 
specimen  of  Nash's  hand-writing.  It  was  first  disoovered  and  pointed  out 
by  the  present  editor  about  forty  years  ago. 

n.  136.  The  prefieuse  of  Thomay  paynell,  Chanon  of  l£arton.]^For  **  Thomay 
paynell/'  read  Thomas  paynelL 

IL  136.  A  capj  of  it  has  never  been  publicly  sold.]— There  is  no  record  of 
such  a  circumstance,  that  we  are  aware  of ;  and  we  have  sought  for  it  in 
Tain  in  many  sale-catalogues. 

IL  140.  He  b^an  authorship  in  1577.] — ^Here,  we  are  afraid  that  we  have,  like 
some  others,  confounded  two  Henir  Peachams.  It  mnst  have  been  the 
elder  who,  in  1577,  produced  '*  The  Garden  of  Eloquence."  The  younger 
Peacham  does  not  appear  to  have  commenced  authorship  until  about  Uie 
commencemeat  of  the  17th  century,  for  we  do  not  attribute  to  him  the 
Sermon,  on  verses  of  Job,  published  in  1590. 

II.  143.  It  has  been  hitherto  unmentioned.] — ^We  here  refer  particularly  to 
Ritson,  Bibl.  Poet.,  where,  while  he  mentions  Drake's  and  Hawkins' 
lines,  he  omits  all  notice  of  those  of  Frobisher,  Bingham  and  Chester.  Pos- 
sibly, copies  differ  as  to  the  introductory  matter  to  the  *'  True  Reporte  of 
the  late  Discoveries,"  and  some  may  have  more  commendatory  verses  thaa 
others.    Such  was  the  case  with  Fitzgefirey's  "  Drake"  in  1596. 

II.  144.  It  had  appeared  in  the  diminutive  form  of  a  thumb-book  before  1596.] 
— ^It  may  be  more  than  doubted  whether  Nash  refers  to  Peele's  **  Iliad  in 
aNutshdl,"  or  to  the  same  diminutiye  production  alluded  to  in  '*  Albu- 
maaar,"  1615,  A.  L  sc.  3. 

«  With  this  111  read  a  leaf  of  that  small  Riad 
That  in  a  walnut  shell  was  desk'd." 

XL  145.  He  was,  there  is  litUe  doubt,  son  to  Stephen  Peele.] — The  following  is 
the  copy  of  the  original  entry  in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
regarding  the  freedom  of  Stephen  Peele  : — 

*<  Making  of  Fremeo.    Rd.  of  St^hen  Pele  for  his  adm^ttinge  freman 
of  this  House,  Uie  xii^}  of  novembre  1570 iij"  iiij<^. 

He  most  kave  continued  in  business  for  at  least  25  years,  as,  under  date 
cf  17  Feb.  1595,  we  read  in  the  same  records  that  29  %d  had  been  received 
of  him  **  for  the  presentment  of  William  James."  The  subsequent  memo- 
randum has  no  date  in  the  books,  but  it  must  belong  to  1590,  and  it  relates 
to  his  son  (as  we  suppose  him),  George  Peele*s  **  Polyhymnia,"  on  the 
Tilting  before  her  Majes^  on  ifth  Nov.  of  that  year  ;  it  haa  never  been 
quoted  nor  hitherto  noticed  that  we  are  aware  :— 

**  Kr.  Jones  hathprinted  a  booke  called  Polyhymnia  of  the  late  Triumph 
at  theCourte ;  Mr.  Warden  Cawood  hath  receaved  vj<*  but  it  £b  not  entred." 

The  poem  was  ^  printed  at  London,  by  Richard  Jones,  1590,"  4ta  G. 
Peele*s  name  is  only  found  at  the  back  of  the  title-p4ge. 

IL  146.  The  Countess  of  Pembroke,  sister  to  Sur  P.  Sidney.]— The  following 
letter  from  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  referring  to  the  proposed  marriage 
of  her  son  with  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Burghley,  nas  never  been 
printed  :  it  has  no  dato,  but  Lord  Burghley  indorsed  it  "16  Aug.  1597," 
and  further  noted  that  it  came  to  his  hands  by  Arthur  Massyneer,  who  was 
the  father  of  Philip  Massin^er,  the  Dramatist.  We  copy  it  from  the  ori- 
ginal, with  all  its  peculiarities  :  it  is  addressed  **  To  the  Right  honorable 
my  very  good  Lo.  the  Lo.  Threasorer  these." 
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'*  My  good  Lo :  what  retorne  to  make  for  so  many  noble  favors  and  kind- 
nes,  both  to  my  sonne  and  my  selfe,  I  most  needs  bee  to  seeke,  bat  I  assner 
your  Lp  what  defect  so  ever  may  bee  in  my  words  is  supplied  in  my  hart ; 
and  my  thankfnlnes  is  to  bee  conccved  hr  other  then  I  can  any  way  expres. 
Your  Lps  fine  token  is  to  mee  of  infinight  esteeme,  and  no  less  in  regard  of 
the  sender  then  the  vertn  in  it  self.  It  is  indeed  a  cordiall  and  precious  pre- 
sent, not  unlykc  to  proove  a  speciall  remedy  of  the  sadd  spleene,  tor  of  lyke 
effect  do  I  alredj  find  what  so  ever  is  of  lykely  succes  proseeding  tram  the 
cause  whence  this  proseeded  :  wherin  I  now  may  boldly  promis  to  my  selfe 
that  hopefull  comfort  which,  but  thence,  I  protest  I  coold  [not]  expect  so 
much  to  joy  in  as  I  do.  So  6irr  foorth  I  find  my  sonns  best  lykeing 
affection  and  resolution  to  answere  my  desire  heeretn,  as,  if  the  late  inter- 
view have  mutually  wrought,  it  is  sufiicient:  suer  I  am  ther  needes  no  more 
to  your  assurance  and  satisfaction  hence ;  wishing  the  same  to  your  Lp 
there,  accompaned  with  as  many  comforts  and  blessings  of  health  and  hap- 
pines  as  this  eajrth  ma^  yeeld  you.  God  have  you  in  his  safe  keeping  accord- 
mg  to  my  hartest  praiers.    I  rest 

Toor  Lps  affectionatly  assured 

M.  PElfBROKB." 

To  the  above  is  appended  a  letter  from  the  Earl  (who  seems  to  have  left 
the  matter  much  to  his  wife  and  Massinger)  dated  FallerBton,  16th  Aug. 
1.^)97.  At  this  period  the  young  man  was  only  17  years  old,  and  the  intend^ 
bride  13,  but  after  the  union  the  gentleman  was  to  be  sent  on  his  travels 
for  several  years,  while  the  lady  was  to  continue  to  reside  with  her  parents. 
The  offer  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  Lord  Burghley,  who  was  always 
anxious  to  ally  his  fiunily  with  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  houses. 

II.  148.  The  execution  of  Peters,  which  took  place  on  16th  Aug.  1660.]— The 
date  here  given  of  the  execution  of  Hugh  Peters  does  not  agree  with  the 
entry  in  Smyth's  Obituary,  published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1849,  where 
the  memorandum  is  this  (p.  52) : — 

'*  Octob.  16.  Cook  and  Hugh  Peters  executed  at  Charing  Cross." 

m.  151.  The  Earl  of  Surrey's  second  and  fourth  Books  were  printed  by 
Richard  Tottel,  with  the  date  of  **  xxi  day  of  June,  An.  1557.'']— In  &ct 
Tottel  brought  out  the  Virgil  in  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of 
two  editions  of  Surrey  and  Wyat's  Poems,  which  are  dated  respectively 
5th  June  and  31st  July,  1557.  As  nobody,  not  even  Bishop  Percy,  has 
ever  yet  given  the  title  of  the  book  they  were  reprinting,  we  subjoin  it  in 
the  very  words  and  letters  of  the  original : — **  Certain  Bokes  of  Virgiles 
Aenssis  turned  into  English  meter  by  me  right  honorable  lorde  Henry  Earle 
of  Surrey.  Apud  Ricardum  Tottel.  Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum. 
1557."  The  day  of  the  month  does  not  stand  upon  ^e  title>page,  but  in  the 
colophon,  thus  : — **  Imprinted  at  London  in  flete  strete  within  Temple  barre, 
at  thesygne  of  the  hand  and  starre,  by  Richard  Tottell  the  xxi  day  of  June 
An.  1557." 

II.  159.  John  Phillips  wrote  two  separate  poems  at  the  same  date.]— From  the 
title  *'  Phillippes  Venus,"  it  might  be  supposed  that  that  prose  tract  was  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Phillips  ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact .  the  author 
signs  the  dedication  **to  Maister  Henry  Prannell,"  Jo.  M.  <*  Phillippes 
Venus"  is  a  most  rare,  and  we  may  almost  say  woi*thless  prodaction,  of 
which  <Hily  one  perfect  copy  is  known,  but  of  which  an  exemplar,  wanting 
both  beginning  and  end,  is  now  before  us  :  we  therefore  give  the  title  from 
the  complete  work  in  the  Bodleian  Library — "  Philippes  Venus.  Wherein 
is  pleasantly  discoursed  sundrye  fine  and  wittie  Arguments  in  a  senode  of 
the  Grods  and  Goddesses  assembled  for  the  expelling  of  wanton  Venus  from 
among  their  sacred  societie.  Enterlaccd  with  many  merry e  and  delightfull 
Questions  and  wittie  answers :  Wherin  Gentlemen  may  findo  matter  to 
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poige  melanchollye  and  {feasant  yarietie  to  content  fanc^e. — ^At  London 
ranted  for  John  Perrin  and  are  to  be  solde  in  Panles  Cnnrchvaid  at  the 
Bigne  of  the  Angell,  1591."  4to.  B.  L.  The  body  of  the  work  is  hardlj 
worth  attention,  the  whole  import  being,  that  the  Gods  and  Groddesses 
expel  the  **  wanton  Venus"  from  their  society,  in  order  to  substitnte  a 
chaste  Venus  described  by  the  author — ^perhaps  a  compliment  to  some  lady 
who  is  no  where  designated.  Quite  at  the  end  the  writer  promises  a  conti- 
nuation, which,  not  much  to  our  surprise,  never  speared. 

n.  160.  In  its  complete  state  it  consists  of  63  seren-line  stanzas.] — ^The  number 
of  stanzas  of  R.  G.'s  <*  Most  rare  and  excellent  Dreame,"  as  reprinted  in 
**  Heliconia,"  is  only  54,  instead  of  60,  as  in  the  original  edition  of  **  The 
Phoenix  Nest,"  1594. 

n.  166.  Mr.  Utterson*s  reprint  of  Bamfield's  *<  Cynthia,"  1595,  has  several 
mistakes.] — ^Mr.  Utterson*s  private  printer's  mistakes  in  the  reproduction  of 
Bamfield  s  "  Cynthia,"  1595,  are  some  of  them  more  serious  than  the  mere 
mis-spelling  of  the  author's  name,  which  is  never  given  as  it  stands  in  the 
original  impression.  We  will  only  point  out  two  or  three  errors  in  the  pre- 
liminary matter :  in  the  address  **  To  the  curteons  gentlemen  Readers**  we 
have  hy  for  **  for,*'  and  reefi  for  *'  breed  :'*  in  T.  T's  commendatory  verses 
we  have  reava  for  '*  reare,"  and  waiving  for  "  waining: "  in  the  opening 
of  "  Cvnthia '  we  have  honour  for  **  horror,"  glittning  for  "  glistring,"  and 
that  tor  "thus*'  The  greatest  fanlt  of  the  reprint  is,  however,  the 
omission  of  20  sonnets,  certainly  of  an  ambiguous  character,  and  the  loss 
of  which  Mr.  Utterson  afterwards  so  much  regretted  that  he  finally  had 
them  also  reprinted,  and  added  to  four  copies,  out  of  the  sixteen  to  which 
his  impression  was  limited.    To  one  of  the  four  we  have  resorted. 

n.  166.  Which  is  mentioned  in  Maunsell's  Catalogue.] — We  apprehend  that 
the  following  memorandum,  in  one  of  the  Stationers*  Registers,  respecting 
Mannsell's  Catalogue,  published  in  1595,  is  new :— 

<'  19  Aprilis  1596.  Whereas  Andr.  Mansell  hath  taken  paines  in  ool- 
lectinge  and  printinge  a  Catalogue  of  bookes,  which  he  hath  dedicated  to 
the  Companye,  havinge  also  been  a  petitioner  to  them  for  some  considera- 
tion towardes  bis  paines  and  charges,  Be  yt  remembered  that  thereupon  the 
Companye,  of  their  meer  benevolence,  have  bestowed  uppon  him  in  money 
and  bookes  the  summe  of  for  whiche  he  yeildeth  thankes,  holdingo 

hym  selfe  fnUy  contented  without  expectation  of  any  further  matter  or 
benefit  for  the  same,  or  any  like  thinge  of  or  in  the  companye,  or  any  parti- 
cular parties  of  the  same.  The  particulars  of  which  money  and  bookes 
appere  in  the  booke  thereof  made,  oonteyning  the  names  of  the  particular 
persons  that  contributed  the  same." 

Only  the  two  first  parts  of  the  Catalogue  are  now  known,  or  perhaps  ever 
were  printed.  T.  Nash  speaks  of  '*  Andrew  Mannsell's  English  Cata- 
kigue"  in  his  "  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,"  1596,  sign.  T.  2. 

n.  172.  Henry  Peacham  having  originally  published  his  **  Garden  of  Elo- 
quence" in  1577.]— Of  course  we  allude  to  Henry  Peacham  the  elder :  sea 
a  former  note,  p.  xxxi*. 

IL  173.  See  also  a  Prayer  b^  John  Pyttes,  1559,  noticed  in  Ritson.] — It  is  the 
only  work  by  Pyttes,  Pits,  or  Pitts,  of  which  Ritson  had  any  knowledge: 
see  BibL  Poet  p.  305. 

H.  174.  Philip  Stubbes*  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  1583.] — ^We  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  added  to  this  list  of  productions  for  and  against  the  Stage,  a  tract  by 
an  author  who  has  been  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  p.  282,  as,  probably,  the 
father  of  Theophilus  Field,  and  of  a  very  popular  actor  and  author, 
Nathaniel  Field.  John  Field,  the  puritan  divine  and  Rector  of  Cripplegate, 
who  died  in  1587,  had  published  in  1583  a  tract  called  for  by  a  fearful  acci- 
dent at  a  bear-baiting  on  a  Sunday  mornings  at  Paris  Garden  :  he  entitled 

d2 
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it  **  A  godly  exhortatioii  by  occanon  of  the  late  jadeement  of  God  shewed 
at  Farris  Garden,  the  thirteenth  day  of  Januarie,"  when  a  crowded  scafibld 
fell  down,  and  many  spectators  were  **  killed,  maimed,  or  hart"  From  thence 
the  author  diverges  to  the  representation  of  Plays,  and  is  yeiy  vehement  in 
his  denunciation  of  a  practice  that  had  prevailed,  and  continued  more  or  less 
to  prevail,  for  several  years  afterward^the  performance  of  stage-plays  on 
the  &^biUh.  He  himself  bears  witness  (si^.  Ciij)  that  plays  on  Sunday 
had  at  that  tune  been  forbidden,  but  this  injunction  was  evaded,  and  John 
Field  was  for  the  total  abolition  of  such  **  heathenish  interludes."  *'  For 
surely  (he  observes)  it  is  to  be  feared,  besides  the  distmction  bothe  of  bodye 
and  soule  that  many  are  brought  unto  by  fiequenting  the  Theater,  dfie 
Curtin,  and  such  like,  that  one  day  those  places  will  likewise  be  cast  downe 
by  God  himselfe."  Therefore  he  would  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  them, 
and  he  dates  his  tract  17th  Jan.  1583,  only  four  days  after  the  calamity.  It 
was  "printed  by  Robert  Waldegrave,"  by  authority,  but  two  other 
stationers,  Richard  Jones  and  William  Bartlet,  without  authority,  published 
a  piece  upon  the  same  melancholy  event,  and  we  learn  from  the  Registers  of 
the  Stationers*  Company,  that  on  21st  Jan.  1583,  they  were  not  only  fined  10« 
each  for  so  doing,  but  were  actually  conmiitted  to  prison  :  how  long  they 
were  detained  in  custody  does  not  appear.  John  Field  dedicated  his  tract 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Recorder  Fleetwood,  and  there  he  gives  the  date  of 
his  Epistle  as  18th  Jan.  1583 — of  course  meaning,  at  that  period,  1584. 

I.  183.  It  had  been,  as  he  himself  states,  represented  on  the  stage.] — ^Brooke's 
words  upon  this  curious  and  important  point  are  not  doubtfiu  and  ambi- 
guous, but  clear  and  certain  :  he  says,  **  Hereunto  if  you  applyeit,  ye  shall 
deliver  my  dooing  from  offence,  and  profit  your  selves  ;  though  I  saw  the 
same  argument  lately  set  foorth  on  Stage  with  more  conmiendation  then  I 
can  looke  for  (being  there  much  better  set  forth  then  1  have  or  can  dooe) 
yet  the  same  matter,  penned  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  lyke  good  effect,  if  the 
readers  do  brynge  witn  them  lyke  good  mvndes  to  consider  it,  whidi  hath 
the  more  incouraged  me  to  publishe  it,  such  as  it  is."  The  above  concludes 
the  address  "  to  the  Reader,*'  which  is  subscribed  Ar.  Br. 

n.  198.  Ritson  erroneously  fives  the  date  of  1570  to  this  miscellany.] — This  is 
true  as  regards  p.  320  of  his  Bibl.  Poet, ;  but  it  must  there  be  a  misprint^ 
because  on  page  302  he  assigns  to  it  the  right  date,  1578. 

IL  204.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  a  puritanical  diviae.] — The  name  of 
Pygge  sounds  somewhat  ridiculously  in  English,  but  we  are  to  recollect  that 
in  1552  the  Pope  had  a  Cardinal  of  a  very  siniilar  name,  viz.  Pigghin,  as 
Sir  Richard  Morysine,  the  Ambassador  to  Charles  V.  writes  it,  and  Pigghini, 
as  it  reads  ia  Italian : — "  H  Cardinal  di  Monte  is  appointed  to  oversee  the 
Bishop's  revenues,  and  take  order  for  things  of  his  Holiness  chamber.  Car- 
dinal Pigehin  is  appointed  to  matters  of  judgment,  to  appoint  consistories 
and  the  Tike."  P.  F.  Tytler's  "  England  under  Edw.  VL  and  Mary,"  IL 
139.    PopeSergius  IV.  was  nick-named  Bocca  di  Porca 

IL  217.  They  cancelled  the  reprint  of  this  curious  and  rare  production.] — ^A 
still  rarer  poem  met  the  same  fate  at  the  same  time,  viz.  Charles  Bansley's 
**  Treatise  shewing  and  declaring  the  pryde  and  abuse  of  Women,  now  a 
daves  :"  it  was  pnnted  by  Thomas  RaynaMe,  and  the  last  stanza  shows  that 
Edward  VL  was  then  on  the  throne : 

'*  God  save  kyng  Edward,  and  his  noble  oounsail  al, 
and  sende  us  peace  and  reste. 
And  of  thys  prvde  and  devylydie  folye 
ftill  soone  to  Lave  redresse. ' 

Ritson  tells  us  that  it  was  printed  about  1540,  bat  he  erred  by  at  least  ten 
years.    We  quote  a  brief  specimen  of  the  author's  style : — 
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• 
"  For  lyke  as  thee  jolye  ale  house 

is  alwajes  knowen  by  the  good  ale -stake, 
So  are  proude  Jdots  sone  perceared  to[o] 
by  theyr  proude  foly  and  wanton  gate. 

Take  no  example  by  shyre  townes, 

nor  of  the  Cytie  of  London, 
For  therin  dwell  prowde  wycked  ones, 

the  poyson  of  all  this  region. 

For  a  stewde  strumpet  can  not  so  soone, 

gette  up  a  lyght  lewde  fashyon, 
But  everye  wanton  Jelot  wyll  lyke  it  well, 

And  cdtche  it  up  anon.'' 

So  that  Bansley  allowed  Imntelf  considerable  freedom  with  regard  to 
rhjrmes,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  expressions,  in  spite  of  his  many  refer- 
ences to  Scripture.  In  the  following  stanza  he  mentions  Gosenhyll's  cele- 
brated "  School-house  of  Women.*' 

**  The  scole  house  of  women  is  nowe  well  practysed, 
and  to[o]  moche  put  in  ure, 
Whych  maketh  manye  a  mans  hayre  to  growe 
thorowe  hys  hoode,  you.maye  be  verye  sure. 

For  there  are  someprancked  goeseps  every  where 

able  to  spyll  a  whole  conntrie, 
Whyche  mayntayne  pryde,  lyot  and  wantonnes 

lyke  mothers  of  all  iniquitie." 

The  author  was  a  yiolent  enemy  of  the  Catholics,  and  among  other 
things  very  seriously  complains  that  foolish  mothers  made  ''Romische 
monsters"  of  their  children. 

n.  226.  The  inheritance  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  children. ]^The  following 
letter  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  the  Dean  of  Winchester  (?)  relates  to  some 
proceeding  regarding  Sherborne  Castle  which  was  jyending  in  1598,  after 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  for  years  in  possession  of  the  estate.  It 
both  reproTes  and  threatens  the  Dean,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  was  anxious 
that  his  letter  should  be  returned  to  him  for  reasons  which  we  can  very 
well  understand,  although  it  is  the  only  matter  quite  clear  in  the  transac- 
tion. The  name  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  letter  was  written  is 
studiously  concealed,  and  the  name  of  the  writer  carefully  torn  away  :  we 
only  learn  the  names  of  the  writer  and  the  receiver  from  the  indorsement 
— S[ir]  R[obert]  C[ecil]  to  D  [can  of]  Wpnchester].  The  original  was 
formerly  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  where  we  copied  it  many  years  ago  :— 

*'  Mr.  Dean.  The  matter  fbr  which  you  were  moved  concerning  Sher- 
borne is  now  like  to  be  granted  ;  for  the  Q[ueen]  resolving  of  Mr.  Cotton, 
I  conceave  he  will  not  find  upon  due  examination  the  same  scrupule  which 
yon  did,  and  therefore,  I  hope,  will  yeald  it  But  Mr.  Dean  this  is  the 
cause  of  my  letter  to  you.  it  is  geven  out  that  you  are  minded  to  scan- 
dalise him  if  he  gnmt  it  and  the  Act,  by  all  meanes  you  can  ;  yea,  not- 
withstanding that  it  shall  now  no  way  conceme  you.  Suerly,  as  it  was 
Tery  just  and  honest  in  you  (when  your  own  mind  was  unsatisfied)  to 
refuse  it,  and  as  he  should  deale  veir  unjustly  with  you  that  should  mis- 
like  your  refusall  upon  lack  of  satisfaction,  so  must  I  freely  tell  you,  as 
one  with  whom  I  would  be  loth  to  have  cause  of  unkindness,  that  li  his 
snte  shall  speed  the  worse  by  any  course  of  yours  in  this,  now  when  you 
are  no  wayes  interessed  on  it,  I  will  thinke  your  refusal  before  was  not  of 
zeale,  but  of  humor,  and  meddling  in  it  now,  rather  opposition  to  him 
(and  me  that  love  him)  then  to  the  matter.  Thus  you  see  that  out  of  the 
accompt  I  make  of  you,  I  yeald  you  accompt  of  what  I  heare,  which  I 
would  not  do  thus  if  I  did  not  believe  it.    I  reqidre  therefore  to  this  letter 
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only  sach  answer  as  I  may  trust  to,  which  shalbe  a  defensative  to  all  sach 
saggestions,  whereby  yoa  shall  make  me  not  repente  my  former  gooJ  will 
towards  yoo,  bat  shall  confirme  hereafter  my  desire  to  do  you  further 
pleasure  in  any  cause  where  ^oor  name  shall  come  in  question.  I  pray 
you  retome  me  my  letter  agame  for  some  respects  ;  but  upon  your  answer 
I  will  send  you  one  that  shall  satisfy  you  in  any  proportion  that  yon  shall 
write  to  me.  And  so  I  commit  you  to  Grods  protection.  From  &&  Court 
this  19th  of  September  1598. 

**  Your  rery  loving  firend." 

n  230.  Printed  by  J.  C.  for  T.  H.  in  Anno  Do.  1687.]--The  initials  arc  those 
of  John  CharlewQod  as  the  printer,  and  of  Thomas  Hacket  as  the  publisher 
of  the  tract 

JI.  240.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  impression  of  **  Reynard  the 
Fox  "  in  1638.] — Since  the  text  was  written  we  nave  met  with  two  other 
black-letter  editions  of  **  Reynard  ihe  £*ox,"  one  in  1620  and  the  other  in 
1629.  The  title-page  of  the  former  is  ^  The  most  delectable  Historie  of 
Reynard  the  Fox.  Newly  corrected  and  purged  in  phrase  and  matter.  As 
also  augmented  and  inlarged  with  sundrie  excellent  Morals  and  Expositions 
upon  every  several  Chapter.  Never  before  this  time  imprinted. — London, 
Printed  by  Edward  All-de  and  are  to  be  solde  by  Robert  Aldred  dwelling 
in  Southwarke  neere  the  Market-place.  1620.  4to.  B.  L.  The  words 
**  Never  before  this  time  imprinted  "  can,  of  course,  only  refer  to  the  **  Morals 
and  Expositions."  The  edition  of  1629  omits  those  words,  but  in  all  other 
particulars  the  titles  conform,  and  it  has  the  following  imprint :  "  London, 
Printed  by  Elizabeth  AU-de,  dwelling  neere  Chris<^Church,  1629."  4to. 
B.  L.  Each  of  these  editions  is  divid^  into  24  chapters,  enumerated  at  the 
end.  It  deserves  remark,  that,  when  the  copy  of  1620  boasts  that  it  is 
purged  from  all  grossness  of  *'  phrase  and  matter,"  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, for  the  text  &ere  remains  with  iJl  its  real  or  supposed  deformities. 

II.  242.  A  right  excelent  and  pleasaunt  Dialogue.] — The  following  we  have  not 
seen  in  any  list  of  Bamabe  Rich's  numerous  works  :  "  A  Martiall  Confer- 
ence, pleasantly  discoursed  between  two  Souldiers  only  practised  in  Finsbnry 
Fields,  in  the  modem  Wars  of  the  renowned  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  the 
mighty  Prince  Arthur.  Newly  translated  out  of  Essex  into  English  by 
Barnaby  Rich,  gent,  and  servant  to  the  Queenes  most  Excellent  Matie. — 
Printed  for  Jo.  Oxenbridge,  dwelling  in  St.  Pauls  Church  Yard  at  the  sign 
of  the  Parrot.  1598."  4to.  See  Bagford's  MSS.  (HarL  5900,  p.  38).  We 
may  add,  that  in  a  list  of  Captains  who  had  served  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  now  without  charge,  i,e.  in  1593,  we  read  the  name  of  Captain  Barnaby 
Riche  :  he  afterwards  obtained  employment. 

IL  247.  Has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.]— For  "  attention,"  in  the  second 
instance,  read  notice. 

IL  257.  We  never  heard  of  more  than  two  copies,  &c.] — It  has  been  usual  to 
attribute  to  Bamabe  Rich  an  early  translation  of  the  two  first  Books  of 
Herodotus,  which  came  out  under  the  following  title : — **  The  Famous 
Hystory  of  Herodotus.  Conteyning  the  Discourse  of  dyvers  Countreys, 
the  succession  of  theyr  Kyngs  :  the  actes  and  exploy tes  atchieved  b;^  them : 
the  Lawes  and  customes  of  every  Nation  ;  with  the  trae  Description  and 
Antiquitie  of  the  same.  Devided  into  nine  Bookes,  and  intituled  with  the 
names  of  the  nine  Muses. — ^At  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Marshe,  1584.** 
4to.     With  his  usual  title-page  ornaments. 

It  was  entered  at  Stationers' Hall  on  13th  June,  1581,  but  not  published 
till  three  vears  afterwards.  We  are  convinced  that  it  was  not  translated 
by  Bamaoe  Rich,  but  by  some  person  who  had  the  same  initials,  or  who 
borrowed  those  of  Rich  on  account  of  his  popularity.  Rich  nowhere  speaks 
of  it  as  his  work,  and  he  was  not  sufficient  scholar  (as  his  other  productions 
show)  for  such  an  imdcrtaking.    The  translation  is  of  only  two  Books  of 
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Herodotus,  Clio  and  Euterpe,  although  ^'nlne  Books'*  are  mentioned  on  the 
title-page;  and  it  is  dedicated  to  ''  Mayster  Robert  Dormer,  son  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dormer,"  bj  B.  R :  the  same  initials  are  at  the  end  of  an  address  '*  to 
the  Gentlemen  Readers,"  but  there  is  no  other  mark  of  authorship. 

II.  265.  Such  a  collection  was  in  great  popular  demand.] — ^It  maj  be  worth 
while  to  give  the  exact  wording  of  die  title-page  of  the  edit.  1631 :  it  is 

'*  A  Booke  of  Merrie  Riddles.  Very  meete  and  delightfnll  for  youth  to 
try  their  wits.^London.  Printed  for  Robert  Bird  and  are  to  bee  solde  at 
his  shoppe  in  Cheapeside  at  the  signe  of  the  Bible.  16S1."  12mo.  B.  L. 
11  leaTCS. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  edit.  1630,  the  more  curious  because  it 
contains  the  words  of  a  very  old  Catch,  then  usually  sung  by  "AJo- 
Knights,"  and  which  has  come  down  to  our  day. 

**  Q,    I  am  fonle  to  be  looked  unto, 
Yet  many  seeke  me  for  to  win. 
Not  for  my  beautv,  nor  my  skin, 
But-  for  my  wealth  and  force  to  know. 
Hard  is  my  meate  whereby  I  liye. 
Yet  I  bring  men  to  dainty  fare  : 
If  I  were  not,  then  Ale-feiights  should 
To  sing  this  song  not  be  so  bold, 
NtUm$g»y  Oingtr^  Cinaman  and  Clopes, 
They  gttoe  ut  thU  jolly  red  note. 
The  foure  parts  of  the  world  I  show. 
The  time  and  bowers  as  they  doe  goe : 
As  needfhll  am  I  to  mankind 
As  any  thing  that  they  can  find. 
Many  doe  take  me  for  their  guide, 
Who  oHierwise  would  nmne  aside. 

'*  SolluHcn].  It  [is]  a  Loadestone,  for  without  it  no  Pilot  were  able  to 
guide  a  ship  in  tlie  Ocean  Seas." 

IL  272.  He  was  then  employed  to  watch  over  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.] — On  the 
subject  of  the  confinement  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  we  make  the  following 
quotation  from  an  unpublished  letter  from  Thomas  Stringer  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  at  a  later  period  than  when  Robinson  was  engaged  to  watch  over 
her :  it  is  ftt>m  MS.  Lambeth,  699,  and  it  bears  date  from  Wrakefield, 
IS  Nov.  1 584 :  the  particulars  are  as  curious  as  they  are  novel  :^- 

''Apon  the  qneanes  [Biary*s]  seacknes  here  Mr.  Chanslar  advertised 
Mr.  Secretory,  and  when  thay  weare  detarmyned  to  have  gone  to  Tutbnry 
the  last  of  thys  month,  or  the  fyrst  of  the  next,  so  now  I  parsave  that 
Mr.  Secretory  hayth  wryt  to  Mr.  Chanslar  that  her  Mayjesties  [Elizabeth's] 
plessnr  ys  that  she  be  not  rajrmoved  befor  she  be  wel  able  ;  so  that  now 
Mr.  Chanslar  hayth  no  warrant  to  ramonfie  her  befor  he  hath  further  word. 
I  fear  thys  detracksyon  gretlv,  for  Mr.  Secretoiy  wryt  to  Mr.  Chanslar  to 
confer  with  your  oifysures  yf  she  wear  not  able  to  travel!,  but  shold  stay 
longer,  what  wear  reson  for  her  hi|;hne8  to  alow  your  honar  abowfi*  your 
thyrty  pound  a  weeke  ;  and  I  told  hym  that  I  wear  not  so  sawsy  to  entar 
into  any  such  asksyon,  but  as  I  rasaved  your  derecsyon  so  to  obi^  it ;  and 
that  no  longer  then  thys  week  here  wear  no  provysyon,  and  that  I  wold  not 
mayke  ane  anew  withowt  your  specyal  commandement.  And  yf  your 
Lordshypp  shal  be  moved  for  any  further  provysyon  yow  must  gyy^ 
derecksyon  for  the  same,  for  our  wyne  is  gone  almost,  and  wheat  and  malt 
in  lyck  caes.  Here  is  gret  expensys  of  fewell  by  reson  this  howsse  vs  large 
and  cold  :  yf  you  wear  dysdiarged,  and  your  howswold  setled  at  Sheflfcld, 
yt  wylbe  smaft,  but  now  your  <£argys  ys  so  gret,  that  I  am  wearry  to  se  yt 
withowt  you  had  double  allowanoes." 
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The  aboTe  is  addressed  thns:  *'  To  the  Ryght  Honorable  and  my  yeny 
good  Lord  and  M.  the  earle  of  Shrewsbury,  earle  marahall  of  Yngland." 

n.  275.  The  Greorge  Tarberyille  who  was  mnrdered  by  his  man  Morgan.] — 
For  reasons  assigned  on  subsequent  page  (453)  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
have  been  the  poet.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Harvey  ^ve  to  Spenser  a 
copy  of  **  Lazarillo :"  it  was  Spenser  who  pledged  it  m  a  wager  with 
Harvey :  see  Vol.  I.  381. 

II.  281.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  ''Tis  merry  when  Knaves 
meet."] — ^We  find  the  foUowiuf?  singular  memorandum  in  the  Registers  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  which  mentions  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  as 
well  as  **  Tis  merry  wnen  Knaves  meet,"  with  other  books  which  were 
ordered  to  be  burned  : 

**  29  Oct.  1600.  Tt  is  ordered  that  the  next  Court-day  two  bookes  lately 
printed,  thone  called  the  letting  of  humours  blood  in  the  head  vayno, 
thother  a  mery  meting,  or  tis  mery  when  Knaves  mete,  shall  be  publiqnely 
burnt,  the  whole  impressions  of  them,  for  that  they  contayne  matters  unfy tt 
to  be  published.  They  to  be  burnt  in  the  Hall  kytchen,  vrith  other  popishe 
bookes  and  thinges  that  were  lately  taken.  And  also  Mr.  Darrels  bboke 
lately  printed  concerning  the  casting  out  of  Devilles." 

Afterwards,  in  another  part  of  the  Register,  we  read  as  follows  : — 
'*  4to.  Die  Marcij  1 600.    Received  of  Uiese  persons  folowinge  the  sommea 
insuinge  for  &eyr  disorders  in  buyinge  of  the  bookes  of  humours  letting 
blood  in  the  head  vayne,  beinge  newe  printed  after  yt  was  first  forbydden 
and  burnt.'' 

The  above  is  succeeded  by  the  names  of  29  Stationers,  each  of  whom 
was  fined  2«  6d,  excepting  Fisher,  who,  for  some  unstated  reason,  was  let 
off  for  I2d,    Perhaps  he  had  tewer  copies  than  others. 

n.  291.  The  song  "  111  tie  my  Mare  in  thy  ground  "  was  a  theatrical  tune.] — 
Yexy  possibly  it  had  some  relation  to  me  still  older  tune,  "  T^e  thy  Mare, 
Tom  boy,"  upon  which  W.  Kethe  wrote  a  parody  :  see  Vol.  L  424. 

n.  292.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  father  and  son.] — See  this  point  fur- 
ther illustrated  Vol.  I.  p.  202.    See  likewise  this  Vol.  p.  521. 

IL  294.  The  author  calls  this  tract "  The  Night  Raven.'']— The  edition  we  have 
used  is  the  second,  as  far  as  is  known.  The  tract  seems  to  have  been  first 
published  in  1618. 

II.  300.  Wehaveheardof  a  firagmcnt  by  WynkyndeWorde.]— Our  authority 
is  the  late  Thomas  Rodd,  who  knew  more  about  books  than  any  other  man 
in  the  trade,  that  we  ever  met  with.  With  reference  to  the  romance  of 
**  Guy  of  Warwick,"  we  may  here  add,  that  among  the  Roxburghe  Ballads, 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  printed  upon  what  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  a  book,  bearing  this  title : — 

«*  The  heroick  History  of  Guy  Earle  of  Warwick.  Written  bv  Hum- 
phrey Crouch. — ^London,  Printed  for  Jane  Bell  at  the  east  end  of  Christ- 
church.    1655.*' 

This  is  the  more  singular,  because  the  date  is  the  very  year  after  S.  Row- 
lands' version  of  the  story  had  been  *'  Printed  by  J.  Bell  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  the  East-end  of  Christ  Qiurch.'^  Could  there  have  been  two  versions 
in  two  following  years,  one  by  Rowlands  and  the  other  by  Crouch,  who  was 
a  known  ballad  writer  and  versifier  of  the  day?  (See  Vol.1,  p.  167.)  Hum- 
phrey Crouch  is  not  introduced  bv  Lowndes,  who  gives  the  date  of  1607 
as  that  of  the  first  publication  of  Rowlands'  "  Guy  of  Warwick."  We 
never  saw  a  copy  so  early,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  existence. 

II.  300.  Although  this  tract  has  been  reprinted  of  late  years.]— By  the  Percy 
Society  in  1840.    See  a  droll  story  regarding  W.  Rowley  in  this  Vd.  p.  337. 
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IL  80S.  Absurdly  asfii^ed  to  Barten  Holyday.]— BecauBeliewasiiotteiiyean 
old  at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  1600.  See  Biogr.  Dram,  under 
•'Shoemakers  Holiday:"  *' The  Gentle  Craft"  is  the  second  title  of  the 
comedy.    See  also  Lowndes'  edit.  1859,  p.  1095. 

IL  905.  Though  what  claim  he  had  upon  that  Prelate  does  not  appear.]— From 
the  Rq^isters  of  the  Staticmers*  Company,  in  an  entiy  tliat  nas  nerer  been 
noticed,  we  find  that  Francis  Sabie  was  a  Schoolmaster  at  Lichfield,  and 
in  1587  bound  his  son  Edmond  apprentice  to  Robert  Cullen,  Stationer  :— 

"  12  Junij  Edmond  Sabie,  sonn  of  Francis  Sabie  of  Lichefield  in 
the  countie  of  Stafford,  Scholmaister,  hath  putt  hhnself  apprentise  to 
Robert  Cullen,  citiien  and  stationer  dT  London,  for  the  tenne  of  seven 
jeres  from  the  date  hereof." 

The  usual  fee  of  2«  (Wi  was  paid  to  the  Company  on  the  occasion.  It  is 
not  stated  whether  the  father  was  a  clergyman  as  well  as  a  schoolmaster: 
it  seems  probable  that  he  was  so,  although  we  do  not  meet  with  Sable's 
name  in  the  records  of  either  University. 

n.  805.  Have  received  more  attention  than  they  deserve.]— See  Brit  BibL  L 
489,  497.    Poet.  Decam.  1. 187,  &c 

n.  318.  It  was  the  sayine  of  Queen  Elizabeth.] — She  seems  to  have  been  fond 
of  the  idlusion  to  milkmaids,  for,  after  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  she 
wrote  to  her  victim,  that  ^  if  they  had  been  two  milkmaids  with  pails  upon 
tiieir  arms  "  she  would  never  nave  thought  of  depriving  her  of  life.  See 
Nicolas's  "  Life  of  Davison,"  p.  52. 

n.  824.  Excepting  Francis  Rous,  provost  of  Eton.]— We  have  accidentally 
omitted  to  obrarve,  what  will  naturally  occur  to  everybody,  that  R.  F.  can- 
not be  taken  as  the  initials  of  Francis  Rous,  unless,  as  was  not  very  un- 
usual at  tluu  date,  he  reversed  them  on  the  title-page  for  the  sake  of  better 
concealment 

n.  329.  His  "  Pygmalion's  Image  and  certain  Satupes,"  however,  came  out  with 
the  same  date,  1 598.]  —  The  late  Mr.  Miller  informed  us  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  two  distinct  editions  of  MarsUm's  Satires  in  1599,  a  fiict  which 
shows  their  popularity.  We  never  saw  more  than  one  impression  of  1599, 
but  Mr.  Miller  was  too  accurate  to  be  mistaken.  The  Satires  certainly 
cmted  a  sensation  when  first  published. 

n.  33a  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Liberalitv.] — ^This  poem  on  the  death 
of  Liberality  cannot  fidl  to  remind  us  of  Richard  Bamneld*s  more  serious 
and  lengthened  efiusion  on  the  same  subject — **  The  Complaint  of  Poetrie 
for  the  death  of  Liberalitie,''  which  came  out  in  the  same  year  (see  YoL  L 
p.  49) :  we  make  a  brief  quotation  from  it  m  proof  of  the  general  similarity  :— 

**  But  Liberalitie.is  dead  and  gone. 
And  Avarice  usurps  true  Bounties  seat 
For  her  it  is  I  make  this  endlesse  mone. 
Whose  praises  worth  no  pen  can  well  repeat. 

Sweet  liberalitie,  adiew  for  ever. 

For  Poetrie  againe  shall  see  thee  never  I 


'  Never  againe  shall  I  thy  presence  see. 
Never  againe  shall  I  thy  bountie  test; 
Never  againe  shall  I  accepted  bee. 
Never  againe  shal  I  be  so  embract: 

Never  againe  shall  I  the  bad  recall ; 

Never  againe  shall  I  be  lov'd  of  all. 


« 


Thou  wast  the  Nurse  whose  bountie  gave  me  sncke ; 
Thou  wast  the  Sunne  whose  beames  did  lend  me  light: 
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Thou  wast  the  Tree  whose  fruit  I  still  did  plncke ; 
Thou  wast  the  Patron  to  maintaine  mj  right. 

Through  thee  I  lir'd,  on  thee  I  did  relie; 

In  thee  I  joy'd,  and  now  for  thee  I  die ! " 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  this,  and  much  more,  is  put 
into  die  mouth  of  Poetiy.  In  point  of  mere  sprightly  cleyemess  it  seems 
to  us  that  J.  M.  has  the  advantage :  his  effusion  is  much  shorter  and 
lighter,  and  it  wants  Barnfield's  serious  variety. 

II.  333.  This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Shakespeare's  **  Tanjnin  and  Lucreoe."]— 
We  ought  to  hare  called  it  "  Lucrece  "  only,  and  so  it  continued  to  be  en- 
titled until  1616,  when  it  was  republished  as  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  by 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  newly  revised  :"  it  was  then  printed  at  London 
by  T.  S.  for  Roger  Jackson,  in  8vo.  32  leaves. 

II.  335.  This  volnme  of  Jests  has  sometimes,  in  later  impressions,  had  the  name 
of  Archee,  Charles  tiie  First^s  Jester,  prefixed  to  it.] — ^We  have  not  seen 
any  such  edition,  but  Lowndes  (Bibl.  Man.  1857,  p.  71)  points  out  two  so 
called  in  1639  and  1657.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  1634  (an  edition 
not  noticed  by  bibliographers),  when  it  was  still  entitled  '*A  Banquet 
of  Jests,"  and  the  number  was  increased  from  195  to  261.  A  peculiar  fear 
ture  in  the  edition  of  1634  is,  that  the  following  lines,  mentioning  various 
preceding  popular  collections,  and  terming  it  "  the  foiuth  impression,"  face 
the  title-page : — 

"  The  Printer  to  the  Reoifer. 

"  Since,  Reader,  I  before  have  found  thee  kinde, 
Expect  this  fourth  impression  more  refinde; 
The  ooorser  cates  that  might  the  feast  disgrace 
Left  out:  And  better  serv'd  in  in  their  place. 
Pasquels  conceits  are  pooro,  and  Scoggins  diy, 
Skeltons  meere  rime,  once  read,  but  now  laid  by  : 
Peeles  Jests  are  old,  and  Tarletons  are  erowne  stale. 
These  neither  bark  nor  bite,  nor  scratch,  nor  raile. 
Banquets  were  made  for  laughter,  not  for  teares: 
Such  are  our  sportive  Taunts,  Tales,  Jests  and  Jeeres." 

II.  347.  The  above  letter,  which  we  copied  some  years  ago.] — ^From  the  ori- 
ginal, then  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 

IL  352.  By  whom  no  separate  work  is  known.] — The  words  ''  in  verse"  ought 
to  ha>e  been  added  after  *'  work,"  because,  on  p.  60  of  this  Vol.,  we  have 
reviewed  Dyer's  prose  paradox  "  The  Praise  of  Nothing,"  printed  in  1585. 

II.  361.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Edm.  Bollifaut.] — The  printer*?  name  ought 
to  be  Bollifont,  not  **  BoUifaut."  He  was  not  a  typographer  who  was  much 
employed  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

II.  363.  Corin's  Dreame  of  his  faire  Chloris.] — It  is  only  subscribed  W.  S.,  and 
is  found  on  the  reverse  of  sign.  M  2  of  the  edition  of  ''  England's  Helicon," 
in  1600.  There  are  severaJ  variations  between  the  printed  copies  of  1596 
and  1600,  but  they  are  not  worth  pointing  out,  as  they  do  not  afiect 
the  meaning  of  the  poet. 

II.  366.  No  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  work  in  hand.]— Geoige  Clifford  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  to  whom  Campion  dedicates  the  first  of  the  two  books, 
died  in  1605,  but  his  son  did  not  succeed  him:  he  must  have  died  before 
his  fiither,  whose  brother  inherited  the  title. 

IL  371.  Such  pieces  as  Nash's  "  Christ's  Tears."]— Of  course  we  refer  here  only 
to  the  "  re-issue,"  because  the  original  edition,  without  the  author's  tea- 
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dered  amends  to  Gabrie!  Harvey,  came  oat  in  1593,  as  we  have  sufficiently 
explained  on  p.  13  of  this  Vol. 

II.  372.  The  writer  warms  as  he  proceeds.] — Gabriel  Harvey,  in  1593  ('*  Pierces 
Supererrogation"),  says,  **  who  can  deny  but  the  Resolution  and  Maiy  Mag- 
dalens  Funerall  Teares  are  penned  elegantly  and  pathetically  ?"  This 
praise,  judging  by  the  dates,  preceded  the  publication  of  the  works  to  which 
they  apply.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
which  we  have  inspected,  that  Robert  Southwell  was  a  prisoner  there  in 
1592,  as  well  as  afterwards. 

II.  378.  That  he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mazy.] — And,  moreover, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  bom  at  Northampton  and  not  in  London. 
We  have  quoted  the  Athanw  Cantabrigienses  for  this  correction  of  Sir  F. 
Hadden,  not  being  ourselves  aware  of  the  particular  publication  where  the 
strange  error  was  committed — so  strange  indeed  that  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  printer,  as  in  the  case  of  **  sele  "  for  fele,  must  have  been  in 
fault.  Our  reference  to  the  Aih.  Cantahr.  ought  to  have  been  to  thefrU 
instead  of  to  the  second  Y oL  of  that  valuable  work. 

n.  378.  The  stately  Tragedie  of  Guistard  and  Sismond.)— This  was  not  the 
only  poem  that  Wiliuun  Walter  translated  from  the  Italian,  "  through  the 
medium  of  a  French  version."  He  also  rendered  into  English  the  story  of 
Titus  and  Gesjyppus:  Uiey  were  printed  by  Wypkyn  de  Worde,  the  firBt  in 
1532,  and  the  hut  without  date.  Dr.  Dibdin  (Tm  Ant.  II.  338),  making 
a  quotation  from  Walter's ''  Spectacle  of  Lovers,^'  misprints  '*  Endever  thy 
selfe  "  "  And  ever  thy  selfe,'*  making  the  passage  nonsense. 

IX  386.  That  able  pamphleteer  and  satirist  was  in  no  way  tolerant  of  hexa- 
meters in  English.] — We  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  observed  upon,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  that  no  less  a  poet  than  Chancer  was  the  earliest  introducer  of 
classical  measures  into  our  language.  He  commences  his  prose  version  of 
Boethius  with  these  two  hexameter  lines,  which  are  as  correct  as  many  of 
those  which  Stanyhurst  inserted  in  his  Yirgil : — 

**  Alas,  I  wepyng  am  constrayned  to  b^n  verse  of  sorowfnl  mater. 
That  whilom  in  flonrisshyng  stodye  made  delytable  verses." 

They  are  the  rendering  of  the  following  couplet  :— 

Carmina  qui  quondam  studio  Jlorenie  pere^, 
FlebiUSy  heu,  mastos  eoger  in  ire  mode*. 

IL  387.  We  are  unwilling  not  to  add  a  brief  specimen.] — A  very  singular  ex- 
periment in  English  hexameters  was  made  in  1599,  by  an  anonymous  author, 
m  a  small  unique  volume,  entitled,  **The  first  Booke  of  the  Preservation 
of  King  Henry  the  vij.  when  he  was  but  Earle  of  Richmond."  What  is 
most  carious  in  it  perhaps  is,  that  the  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
introdooed  his  work  by  an  explanation  of  the  **  Prosody*'  he  had  observed. 
At  the  back  of  the  title-page  he  tells  Oie  Printer,  R.  B. : — 

**  Print  with  a  good  letter,  this  booke,  and  carefully  Printer : 
Print  each  word  legibill,  not  a  word  nor  a  sillabil  alter : 
Keepe  points,  and  conomas,  periodes,  the  parenthesis  observe  ; 
My  credit  and  thy  reporte  to  defend,  bothe  safely  to  conserve." 

In  the  third  line  he  commits  his  first  blunder,  as  regards  our  language, 
for  we  never  pronounced  the  word  **  observe,"  as  he  requires  it  for  his 
measure,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  first  syllable.  His  introductory  matter 
is  superabundant,  and  an  address  to  the  Queen  occupies  many  pages  ;  it 
ends  with  these  so-called  hexameters  : — 

**  Here  I  wil  end,  O  Queen.    O  Lord  our  only  creator, 
(Our  Lord  Kmmanupl,  our  Christ  and  sole  mediator) 
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Adde  to  thy  life  many  yeares,  as  he  did  to  the  King  Esechias, 
Safely  defend  thee  from  harme,  as  he  safely  preserved  Elias  : 
And  that  he  graunt  to  thy  Grace,  after  this  fife  (as  a  chosen 
Vessd  of  his,  purify'd)  joyes  in  celestiall  heaven  ; 
Joyfidly  there  to  remaine  with  Jesns  Christ  the  Redeemer. 
Imparadiz'd  as  a  Saint,  with  Saints  in  glory  for  ever. 
As  two  Greeke  letters  in  Grecian  Alphabet,  Alpha 
First  letter  plaste  is  ;  but  placed  last  is  Omega : 
So  will  I  continnall,  first  and  last,  praise  thee  for  ever ; 
if  that  I  could  poetize,  as  I  would,  thy  glory  to  further." 

It  is  the  more  singular  that  the  writer  did  not  give  his  name,  becanse  it 
is  clear  that  he  was  in  no  way  dissatisfied  with  his  **  poetizing."  The  body 
of  the  work  hardly  occupies  so  much  space  as  the  introductory  matter, 
and  we  never  hear  of  a  second  book,  to  be  added  as  a  continuation  of  the 
"  first."  It  is  printed  in  oblong  8vo.  The  author  especially  mentions 
Stanjhurst  with  applause,  but  advises  him,  if  still  living,  to  correct  some 
of  his  misshapen  lines  :  he  likewise  praises  Spenser,  not  for  his  '*  Fairy 
Queen,"  but  for  his  endeavours  to  introduce  classical  measures  into  English : 
for  the  rhymers  of  his  day,  though  he  mentions  several,  he  seems  to  have 
had  as  little  admiration  as  they  must  have  felt  for  him.  This  circumstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  **  The  Preservation  of  Heniy  VIL" 
was  not  by  Sir  Edward  Dyer :  besides,  the  style  of  the  whole  production 
is  unlike  what  would  have  proceeded  from  his  elegant  and  accomplished 
mind.    Dyer,  however,  lived  till  the  spring  of  1607. 

n.  406.  Drawn  into  strannge  metre  by  Henry  Earle  of  Surrey.]— The  num- 
ber of  leaves  in  Lord  Surrey's  "  Certaine  Bokes  of  Viigiles  Aenieis,*' 
1557,  ought  to  have  been  stated  as  26  and  not  as  32. 

IL  417.  To  undertake  their  dangerous  voyage  ?] — The  danger  to  Taylor  and 
Bird  was  merely  because  they  wagered  to  go  the  distance  in  a  boat  made 
of  brown  paper ;  but  an  earlier  enterprise  of  a  similar  kind,  and  for  a 
similar  purpose,  that  of  winning  mon^,  was  undertakea by  Richard  Ferris, 
and  two  other  men  named  Hill  and  Thomas,  to  go  from  Tower  Wharf  to 
Bristol,  '*in  a  small  whernr,"  although  the  precise  size  is  not  stated. 
They  accomplished  their  task,  and  pnbBshed  an  account  of  it  in  1590,  4to. 
followed  by  some  stanzas  headed  **  a  new  Sonnet'*  by  James  Sargent,  of 
whom  no  more  is  known,  or,  for  any  merit  in  his  verses,  need  be  known. 

IL  427.  Thynne  dedicated  a  MS.  Collection  of  Emblemes  and  Epigrames.] — 
These  "  Emblemes  and  Epigrames"  by  Francis  Thynne,  almough  un- 
printed,  were  clearly  intended  for  publication,  and  they  are  dedicated  in 
due  form  with  the  following  date,  *'From  my  house  in  ClerkenwellGrene, 
the  20th  of  December,  IGOO."  He  here  gives  his  reason  for  especially 
selecting  the  Lord  Keeper  as  the  dedicatee: — *'  And  the  rather  (he  observes) 
because  some  of  them  are  composed  of  thinges  doun  and  saved  by  such 
as  were  well  knowne  to  your  Lordshipp  and  to  my  self  in  those  yonger 
yeares,  when  Lincolns  Inn  Societie  did  linke  us  all  in  one  chayne  of 
amitie  ;  and  some  of  them  are  of  other  persons  yet  living,  which  of  your 
Lordship  are  both  loved  and  liked."  The  Emblems  occupy  about  half  the 
MS.  and  among  the  earliest  and  best  is  what  succeeds,  on  the  fiimous  sub- 
ject, wcU  known  in  most  languages,  the  exchange  of  arrows  by  Cupid  and 
Death  :  Shirley  wrote  a  drama  upon  it  in  1653. 

**  The  hatefull  Death  joynd  to  the  God  of  Love 
In  one  cabine  settled  tiiemselves  to  sleepe : 
Both  had  their  bowes  and  shafles  their  might  to  prove ; 
The  one  gave  mirth,  the  other  forct  to  weepe: 
Thus  blinded  Love  and  DeaUi,  at  this  time  blinde. 
By  chance  doe  meete,  by  chance  doc  harbor  finde. 
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'*  Bat  starting  forth  of  this  their  fonnar  rest, 
Heedlesse,  the  one  the  other's  weapons  canght : 
The  goolden  shaftes  firom  Cnpid  Death  heiifte. 
The  dartes  of  Death  dame  Y  enas  sonne  had  ranghte. 
Thus  contrarie  to  kinde  and  their  nature, 
Capid  doth  slea  and  Death  doth  lore  procure. 

"  Onld  doating  fooles,  more  fit  for  Carons  shipp. 
That  feele  the  goute,  to  grave  w^b  take  their  waye, 
Doe  fall  in  love  and  joaSifnll  like  doe  skippe. 
Decking^  their  heads  with  garlands  fresh  and  gaye. 
Their  yeares  and  daies  the^  easelie  doe  forgett, 
And  from  their  harte  colde  sottishe  sighes  do  fett. 

**  Bat  striplinges  and  yonse  boyes  the  wonnds  receive 
B7  yonge  CMpid,  then  Nestor  yet  more  oolde, 
Against  their  kinde  their  wished  life  doe  leave, 
And  onto  Acheron  the  waye  do  houlde. 
But  Cupid  cease,  and  Death  thine  owne  stroke  give  ; 
Let  yonge  men  love,  let  ould  men  cease  to  live. 

Among  the  Epigrams  is  one  headed  '*  Spencers  fayrie  Queene,"  but  it 
is  disappointing  in  all  respects,  for  it  does  not  contain  a  syllable  distinctive 
of  the  great  poet:  for  them  see  Spenser's  Life,  1862,  p.  cxlvi 

IL  443.  And  an  "  Ode  aXKfiyopiKri**  by  Ben  Jonson.! — ^As  this  Ode  has  never 
been  even  mentioned,  much  less  quoted,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  insert  one 
or  two  extracts  :  it  opens  thus  : — 

**  Who  saith  our  Times  nor  have  nor  can 
Produce  us  a  blacke  Swan  ? 
Behold !  where  one  doth  swim 
Whose  note  and  hue, 
Besides  the  other  Swannes  admiring  him. 
Betray  it  true. 
A  gentler  bird  then  this 
Did  never  dint  the  breast  of  Tamesis." 

The  whole  is  in  this  peculiar  form  of  stanza,  and  the  praise  is  sometimes 
so  lofty  that,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  poem  it  introduces,  it  has 
almost  the  air  of  irony  :  this  is  the  next  stanza : — 

«  Marke,  marke,  but  when  his  wing  he  takes, 
How  faire  a  flight  he  makes  I 
How  upward  and  direct ; 
Whilst  pleas'd  Apollo 
Smiles  in  his  spheere  to  see  the  rest  afiect 
In  vame  to  follow. 
This  Swanne  is  onely  his, 
And  PhcBbus  love  cause  of  his  blacknesse  is." ' 

Near  the  conclusion  he  goes  beyond  all  he  has  already  advanced  in  applause 
of  Holland  and  his  poem,  declaring  that  no  river  of  Emrope,  Po,  Tagus, 
Rhine  or  Seine  can  equal  the  glory  Thames  has  acquired  by  the  poem  of 
"  Pancharis."  Ben  Jonson  perhaps  praised  what  his  own  imagination 
conceived  of  the  subject,  rather  than  what  Holland  had  made  of  it. 

n.  45S.  And  others  (like  the  editor  of  the  volume  in  oar  hands)  as  more  in- 
cautiously repeated.]  ~  Here  for  "as"  read  have, 

n.  461.  The  full-length  engraving  of  Sir  Thomas  Urchard.] — The  portrait 
was  drawn  and  engravM  by  Glover — ^'  G.  Glover  ad  vivum  delineavit  et 
sculp.  1645,"  and  underneath  is  this  couplet  subscribed  W.  S. 

**  Of  him  whose  shape  this  Picture  hath  design'd 
y  ertuc  and  learning  represent  the  Mind." 
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Sir  Thomas  Urchard  is  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  &8hion,  and  a 
little  angel  is  holding  out  to  him  a  laurel  crown,  to  reoelTe  which  Sir 
Thomas,  rather  condescendinglj,  extends  his  right  hand. 

n.  466.  This  piece  procured  for  its  author  the  nick-name  of  "  England's  Joy."] 
—  In  all  the  lists  of  the  works  of  Nicholas  Breton  this  production  of 
"  England*s  Joy'*  is  assigned  to  him,  hut  without  the  slightest  authority, 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  Yennar's  assertion  that  he  was 
the  author  of  it.  An  original  copy  of  the  piece,  such  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the  shape  of  a 
broadside,  and  it  is  reprinted  from  that  relic  in  Vol.  X.  of  the  last  edition 
of  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  We  cannot  refuse  to  insert  here  the  following 
extract  from  a  gossiping  letter  by  John  Chamberlain,  dated  19th  Not. 
1602,  so  that  the  incident  to  whidi  it  relates  occurred,  not  in  1603,  but, 
near  the  close  of  1602.  We  copy  it  from  the  original,  formerly  in  the  S.P.O. 

'*  And  now  we  are  in  mirth,  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  a  consening 
pranke  of  one  Yenner  of  Linoolnes  Inne,  that  gave  out  bills  of  a  famous 
play  on  Satterday  was  sevennight  on  the  Bankside,  to  be  acted  only  by 
certain  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  of  account.  The  price  at  comming  in 
was  two  shillings  or  eighteen  pence  at  least ;  and  when  he  had  gotten  most 
part  of  the  money  into  his  hands,  he  wold  have  shewed  them  a  fayre  payre 
of  heelcs  ;  bat  he  was  not  so  nimble  to  get  up  on  horsebacke,  but  that  he 
was  favne  to  forsake  that  course,  and  betake  himself  to  the  water,  where  he 
was  pursued  and  taken  and  brought  before  the  L.  Chiefe  Justice,  who 
wold  make  nothing  of  yt  but  a  jest  and  merriment,  and  bound  him  over 
in  five  ponnd  to  appeare  at  the  Sessions.  In  the  meantime  the  common 
people,  when  they  saw  themselves  deluded,  revenged  themselves  upon  the 
hangings^  curtaines,  chaires,  stooles,  walles  and  whatsoever  came  in  theyre 
way  very  outrageously,  and  made  a  great  spoyle.  There  was  great  store 
of  goodcompanie  and  many  noblemen." 

IL  493.  The  same  author*s  Ecaro/iira^ta,  printed  probably  in  1582.] — In  ''the 
British  Bibliographer,"  lY.  1,  it  is  stated  that  Watsons  **  Ecarofiira^ta,  or 
Passionate  Centurie  of  Love,"  was  *'  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books  in 
1581."  This  is  a  mistake  from  non-observance  of  the  fact,  that  Slat 
March,  1581,  according  to  our  present  mode  of  reckoning  the  year,  was 
1582.  Hence  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  volume  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  market  until  the  year  1582  was  advanced  at  least  three  months. 
See  the  Entry  in  <*  Extr.  from  the  Stat.  Reg.'*  II.  162.  Ritson  also  (Bibl. 
Poet.  387),  fell  into  the  error  of  stating  that  the  '*  EKaro/iira^m"  was 
**  licensed  to  Cawood  in  158 1  ;"  and  in  boSi  editions  of  Lowndes*  Bibl.  Man. 
the  date  assigned  is  1581,  but  the  figures  are  in  parenthesis,  to  indicate, 
correctly,  that  they  are  not  on  the  old  title-page. 

IL  494.  Watson  was  a  musician  as  well  as  a  poet.] — If  the  music  be  not  b^ 
Watson  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  by  Byrd,  or  the  "  two  excellent  madn- 
gals"  by  the  latter  would  not  have  been  separately  mentioned. 

n.  496.  Arbitrarily  altered  **  het,"  i  e.  heafe^f,  into  fc#.]— Chaucer,  in  his  "As- 
semble of  Fomes,"  uses  the  same  past  tense  of  to  keat :  — 

"  That  one  me  hftte,  that  other  dyd  me  colde." 

IL  505.  Which  again  made  its  appearance  in  a  dramatic  form  in  Massinger's 
**  Picture."] — In  reference  to  Massinger,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
notice  again  his  father,  Arthur  Massinger,  who  was  one  of  the  confidential 
servants  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  who,  in  1587  (three  years  afler  tlie 
birth  of  his  son,  the  Poet),  was  a  solicitor  for  the  reversion  of  the  office  of 
Examiner  in  the  Court  of  the  Marches  towards  Wales.  This  is,  we 
believe,  a  new  point  in  the  history  of  the  Dramatist's  family,  and  we  derive 
it  from  an  original  letter  of  Lord  Pembroke,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  paragraph : — 
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'*  Mj  servant  Massinger  haiho  besought  me  to  ajde  him  in  obteyning  a 
Reyerdon  from  her  Majestie  of  the  Examiners  office  in  this  Conrte,  where- 
unto  as  I  willingly  have  yelded,  soe  I  resolved  to  leave  the  craving  of  yoar 
Lordships  furtherance  therein  to  his  owne  humble  sute ;  but  because  I 
heare  a  sonne  of  Mr.  Fox  (her  M^esties  Secretory  here)  doth  make  sute 
for  the  same,  and  for  that  Mr.  Sherar,  whoe  nowe  enjoycthe  it,  is  sickL'e,  I 
am  boulde  to  desier  your  Lordships  honorable  favour  to  my  servaunte, 
which  I  shall  most  kindlie  accepte,  and  he  for  the  same  ever  rest  bounde  to 
pray  for  your  Lordship.  And  thus  leaving  further  to  trouble  you,  &c. 
28  Marohe  1587." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  whole  body  of  the  letter  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  candidate  for  the  place,  the  signature  only  being  that  of  I^ord 
Pembroke.  It  does  not  appear  what  was  the  result  as  regards  the  father, 
but  the  poverty  of  the  son  would  indicate  that  Arthur  Massinger  had  not 
filled  the  lucrative  post :  Philip  Massinger  only  says  of  his  father  that  *'  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  the  honourable  house  of  Pembroke :"  see 
the  dedication  of  "  The  Bondman,"  1623  and  1638. 

II.  515.  A  tract  directed  against  those  who  ran  away  from  the  mortality  of  the 
plague.] — For  another  brief  notice  of  this  pamphlet  see  VoL  I.  p.  488, 
under  **  Londoners." 

n.  518.  John  of  Gaunt,  to  whom  "  small  wif '  can  in  no  sense  properly  apply.] 
—Perhaps  the  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  the  '*  smaU  wit  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  had  in  his  mind  what  Richard  II.  (Act  II.  sc.  1)  says  of  him,  when 
he  calls  Gaunt  **  lean-wittcd." 

n.  522.  His  dedication  runs  precisely  as  follows.] — The  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  is  deficient  of  the  dedication,  and  so  &r  imperfect ;  we  are,  there- 
fore, the  more  elad  to  be  able  to  furnish  it  from  a  photograph  of  the 
original,  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Professor  Tycho  Mommsen. 

n.  530.  Bishop  StilTa  ''Gammer  Gnrton's  Needle."]— It  is  not  to  be  con- 
clusively taken  that  Still  was  the  author  of  Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle/' 
although  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it.  We  have  already  seen,  YoL  I. 
p.  531,  that  it  had  been  imputed  to  Dr.  Bridges. 

n.  541.  "  Garlick  "  has  not  found  its  way  into  any  of  our  earlier  or  later 
theatrical  records.]— Haddit,  a  supposed  dramatic  author,  mentions  the 
extreme  popularitv  of  "  Garlick,"  in  the  introductory  scene  to  "  The  Hog 
hath  kxt  his  PearV'  1614.    4to. 

IT.  552  Fortan  Geoi^  Pecle  ]— It  seems  unlikely  that  Peele  would  be  meant 
by  Yates,  when  he  speaks  of  his  "  Mend  G.  P." 

n.  554.  Dclian  sonnetrie.]— This  epithet  may  have  no  personal  reference,  and 
only  a  general  application  to  the  poetry  of  the  time  and  to  the  isle  of  Delos, 
as  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Still,  "  our  Western  Isle  "  can 
only  mean  England,  in  and  bcforo  1594,  famous  for  its  sonnets  and  short 
pieces  of  graceful  miscellaneous  poetry. 
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Abbot^  Geoboe.  —  A  Sermon  preached  at  Westminster, 
May  26,  1608,  at  the  Funerall  Solemnities  of  the  Bight 
Honorable  Thomas  Earle  of  Dorset^  late  High  Treasurer  of 
England.     B7  Greorge  Abbot,   Doctor  of  Diyinitie  and 

*  Deane  of  Winchester,  one  of  his  Lordships  Chapleines,  &o. 
— London:  Printed  bjMelchisedechBradwood  for  William 
Aspley.     1608.     8yo.     18  leaves. 

This  prodnctioii,  although  upon  the  death  of  a  man  of  the  highest 
distinction  as  a  Poet  and  Statesman,  has  sometimes  been  omitted  in 
the  list  of  the  works  of  Archbishop  Abbot.  It  has,  of  course,  been 
mentioned,  bat  we  notice  the  sermon  in  some  detail  firom  the  only- 
copy  we  ever  saw  sold  (there  is  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  an- 
other at  Cambridge),  chiefly  on  account  of  the  biographical  matter  it 
tMmtains.  The  text  is  firom  Isaiah  xl.  9.  6,  7;  and  after  various  moral 
observations  and  illustrations,  of  no  great  originality,  the  preacher  pro- 
ceeds to  Lord  Dorset's  character  in  these  terms  :^- 

**  Her  Mijestie  (Q.  Eliz.),  not  long  before  her  death,  being  pleased,  as  it 
seemel^  widi  some  speciall  piece  of  service,  which  his  Lordship  had  done  onto 
har,  grew  at  large  to  discourse  toachine  this  nobleman,  as  an  honorable  person, 
and  a  Connaellor  of  Estate,  in  writing  hath  adTertised  me.  Her  Highnesse  was 
then  pleased  to  decipher  out  his  life  by  seven  steps  or  decrees.  The  first  was 
his  yoonger  dales,  the  time  of  his  scholarship,  when  first  m  that  Canons  Uni- 
Territie  of  Oxford,  and  afterward  in  the  Temple  (where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Barrister)  he  gave  tokens  of  sach  pregnancie,  such  stadioosnesse  and  jodge- 
ment,  that  he  was  held  no  way  inf  erionr  to  any  of  his  time  or  standing.  And 
of  this  there  remain  good  tokens  both  in  English  and  Latine  published  unto 
the  world.  The  second  was  his  travell,  when  being  in  France  and  Italy  he 
profited  very  much  in  the  languages  in  matter  of  story  and  state  (whereof  this 
Common-wealth  found  great  bendfit  in  his  Lordship's  elder  yeares  in  Uie  deepest 
coDsnltations  tibat  belonged  unto  this  kingdome).  And  being  prisoner  in  Rome 
for  the  space  of  fonrteene  dales  (which  trouble  was  brought  upon  him  by  some 
who  hated  him  for  his  love  to  religion,  and  his  dutie  to  his  SoveraigneS  he  so 
pmdenUy  bare  himself  e  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  and  his  temperate  Kind  of 
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oEurria^y  he  was  freed  ont  of  tihat  danger.  The  third  step,  which  her  Migestie 
did  thmke  good  to  obaerre  was  (npon  retome  into  England)  his  oomming  unto 
her  Court,  where,  on  divers  occasions,  he  bountifully  feasted  her  Highnesse  and 
her  Nobles,  and  so  he  did  to  forren  AmbaaaadorSb  At  that  time  he  entertained 
Musicians,  the  most  curious  which  any  where  he  could  have,  and  therein  his 
Lordship  excelled  unto  his  dying  day.  Then  was  his  discourse  judicious,  but 
yet  wittie  and  delightfull.  llius  he  was  in  bis  yoonger  daies  a  scholar  and  a 
trayeller,  and  a  Courtier  of  speciall  eslamadon." 

Aflerwafds  Abbot  mentions  the  well-known  gift  of  a  ring  by  King 
James  (Cooper's  Ath.  Canted.  II.  487) ;  but  the  Archbishop  had  no 
reason  to  plume  himself  on  his  own  knowledge,  or  on  the  aoouracy  of 
his  information,  for  in  the  margin,  opposite  the  words  where  he  had  ap- 
plauded the  Earl's  "pregnancy"  both  in  English  and  Latin,  he  placed 
this  note : — "  The  Life  of  Tresilian  in  the  Mirrour  of  Magistr. — ^Epist. 
prefix.  Aulic.  Berth.  Clerke."  Lord  Dorset  unquestionably  had  written 
a  Latin  letter  prefixed  to  Bartholomew  Clerke's  Latin  translation  of 
Oastiglione's  Oortegiano,  but  G-eorge  Ferrers  was  the  author  of  the 
''  life  of  Tresilian"  in  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  while  the  Earl, 
when  Mr.  Sackville,  had  written  a  much  superior  portion  of  that  work» 
"  the  Complaint  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham."  More  than  all,  he  con- 
tributed the  famous  "  Induction"  to  ihat  celebrated  collection  in  1563, 
which  "Induction,"  it  has  been  admitted  by  every  body,  displays 
consummate  abilify  in  abstract  impersonation,  a  department  in  which 
even  Spenser,  many  years  afterwards,  scarcely  went  beyond  him. 

SackyiUe's  English  lines  introductory  to  Hoby's  version  of  the 
Cortegiano  in  1561  were  perhaps  hardly  worth  mention  (as  indeed  thej 
have  often  been  passed  over),  but  Abbot  says  nothing  of  the  authorship 
by  the  Earl  of  two  entire  acts  in  our  earliest  blank- verse  tragedy 
''Gtxrboduc:"  we  believe  that  it  arose  from  his  ignorance  of  the  im- 
.portant  fact,  and  not  because  he  thought  it  a  topic  unbecoming  the 
pulpit.  The  drama-was  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall  in 
1561,  and  it  was  printed  in  1565  with  the  names  of  Norton  (the  joint 
author)  and  SackviUe  on  the  title-page,  but  we  do  not  recoUect  that  it 
was  ever  spoken  of  as  theirs  by  contemporaries;  and  when  once  Lord 
Dorset  had  entered  on  his  public  career,  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
fond  of  recurring  to  his  youthful  literary  performances.  IS'evertheless, 
his  "Induction"  to  the  "Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  and  his  two  acts 
of  *'Gorboduc,"  so  memorable  for  the  efiect  ere  long  produced  on  our 
national  drama  by  the  introduction  of  blank-verse,  must  give  him  a 
more  permanent  claim  to  admiration,  than  any  of  the  great  pubHc 
duties  in  which  he,  for  about  half  a  century,  was  engaged. 

The  last  three  leaves  are  fiUed  by  an  extract  from  Lord  Dorset's  will. 
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Absolok. — ^A  godly  and  profitable  Treatise^  intdtuled  Abso- 
lorn  Iiis  fall,  or  the  ruin  of  Boysters,  &c.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Thomas  Orwin  for  N.  L.  and  lohn  Bosbie. 
8yo.  B.  L.    n.  d.    44  leaves. 

This  small  work,  cited  by  Fiyime  in  his  '*  Histriomastix,"  4to.  1633, 
p.  198,  is  included  in  only  one  pnblic  catalogae  (that  of  the  Bodleian 
Library),  aad  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  possession  of  any  private 
collector.  ISo  tract  of  the  time  (1589)  gives  so  concise  and  singolar 
an  account  of  the  dress,  &c.  of  both  sexes ;  and  these  pecnliarities, 
or  absurdities,  excited  so  strongly  the  bQe  of  the  puritanical  writer* 
that  he  fonnd  it  impossible  to  keep  his  language  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  almost  of  decency.  It  has  no  date,  and  only  the 
initials  of  the  author  at  the  end  of  the  dedication  to  Sir  John  Hart, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1589,  in  which  W.  T.  calls  upon  him  to  exert  his 
power  for  the  correction  of  such  gross  abuses.  He  entitles  his  book 
**  Ahsolom  his  Fall,"  because  he  especially  directs  his  attack  against 
"the  vile  and  abominable  abuse  of  curled  long  haire,"  which,  if 
remedied,  would  happily  be,  in  the  words  of  his  title,  '*  the  ruin  of 
roy  sters."  The  subsequent  specimmi  of  his  style  refers  to  the  ridiculous 
apparel  of  women  :^ 

^  As  for  their  litde  copped  crowne  hats,  which  are  so  little  and  so  light,  that 
the  smanest  blast  of  winde  would  carle  them  away,  which  so  artificially  is,  I 
thinke,  pinned  to  their  heads,  or  at  least  wise  to  the  attire  of  thdr  heads,  are 
they  not  more  comelie  for  little  children,  or  babies  that  the  diildren  make,  than 
for  them?  As  for  their  deepe  and  great  ruffes  (wherein,  I  thinke,  the  dinell 
tietfa  in  every  set)  are  they  not  more  fit  for  monsters  and  giants,  than  for  snch 
slender  and  tender  creatures  of  Grod  ?  As  for  their  fardingales  (which  but  for 
reverence  sake  we  might  otherwiae  term)  which  so  like  breeches'  stand  about 
them,  are  they  not  better  beseeming  the  state  of  f  ooles,  than  the  corps  of  wise 
and  discreete  women?  As  for  their  truncke  sleeves,  niade  to  their  gownes,  are 
not  the  sleeves  thereof  more  fitter  to  weare  in  stead  of  men's  Venetians,  than 
the  sleeves  of  women  ?  And  all  this  (for  sooth)  must  be  to  preseme  their 
tender  cazcaases  from  the  weather." 

Men  also  wore  ''  copped  crowne  hats,"  and  they  are  doubtless  what 
Shakespeare  refers  to  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  Act  Y.  sc.  L 
They  continued  long  in  fashion. 

The  writer  dwells  likewise  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great 
animatiQn,  upon  the  pride  and.  extravagance  of  servants,  a  point  which 
tin  then  had  not  attracted  much  attention.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  the  old-fashioned  blue  coats,  in  which  male  attendants  had  usually 
been  attired,  began  to  be  laid  aside  for  varied  and  garded  liveries. 
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AcHBLLET,  Thomas. — ^A  most  lamentable  and  Tragical]  his- 
torie,  conteyning  the  outrageous  and  horrible  tyrannie" 
which  a  Spanishe  gentlewoman  named  Violenta  executed 
upon  her  lover  Didaco,  because  he  espoused  another  beyng 
first  betrothed  unto  her.  Newly  translated  into  English 
meter,  by  T.  A.  1576.— Imprinted  at  London  by  lohn 
Charlewood  for  Thomas  Butter  dwelling  in  Paules  Church- 
yarde  neere  to  S.  Austines  gate  at  the  Shippe.  1576. 
8vo.     39  leaves. 

Although  Achelley  professes  to  haye  translated  this  stoiyanew  in 
1576,  there  is  little  doubt  from  comparison,  that  in  putting  it  into 
**  English  metre*'  he  availed  himself  of  the  tale,  not  so  much  as  we 
find  it  in  BandeUo,  but  as  it  appears  in  Paynter's  '*  Palace  of  Plea* 
sure,"  which  had  then  been  published  nearly  ten  years.  Paynter  tells 
us,  at  his  conclusion,  that  he  had  varied  from  his  original  in  saving  the 
life  of  the  guilty  servant  Janique,  whom  BandeUo  had  represented  as 
suSering  with  her  more  guilty  mistress,  and  Achelley  adopts  the  im- 
provement, by  allowing  her  to  escape  from  Valencia,  where  the  whole 
scene  is  laid,  to  Africa. 

Whether  Achelley  had  written  anything  in  verse  before  this  attempt 
we  know  not,  but  he  displays  considerable  skill  and  freedom;  and 
though,  like  BandeUo,  coarse  in  his  epithets  and  strong  in  his  expres- 
sions, he  makes  good  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  displays  more  ease 
and  variety  than  some  of  his  contemporaries.  In  1572  he  had  pub- 
lished a  work  that  does  not  seem  to  have  especiaUy  qualified  him  for 
his  Italian  task,  since  it  consists  merely  of  "  prayers  and  meditations" 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Key  of  Knowledge."  However,  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  better  versifyer  than  Lewicke  or  Partridge,  although  inferior, 
in  some  respects,  to  Garter  and  Brooke ;  but  they  all,  though  similar 
in  style  and  subjects,  wrote  some  years  earHer  than  AcheUey,  and 
between  1562  and  1576  our  language  had  made  considerable  advances. 
Watson  printed  his  Ejcaro/«7ra^ux  in  1581,  and  AcheUey  was  then  of 
sufficient  prominence  to  be  called  upon  for  commendatoiy  verses,  even 
of  a  poet  whose  reputation  as  a  writer  of  sonnets  became  so  distin- 
guished. Watson's  merits  as  a  poet  rest  not  so  much  upon  the  work 
we  have  named,  as  upon  his  "  Tears  of  Fancy"  (see  Watson,  past) 
which  did  not  come  firom  the  press  untU  1593.  Thomas  AcheUey  the 
elder,  who  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Thomas  AcheUey  the  younger 
(see  the  next  Art.)  must  be  judged  by  the  work  under  consideration. 
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It  is  dedicated  in  prose  "  to  the  Biglit  WorshipM  Sir  Thomas  Gre* 
flham,  Sjught,"  and  here  the  author,  or  translator,  burnishes  the  argu- 
ment of  his  work,  upon  which  we  need  not  enLirge,  because  the  stoiy 
will  be  gathered  sufficiently  firom  what  follows.  In  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Bandello,  Achellej  talks  of  "the  beastly  Progne"  and  "the 
butcherly  Medea,"  and  subsequently  opens  his  narratiye,  headed  *'  The 
Tragical!  Historic  of  Didaco  and  Yiolenta,"  with  these  lines  :^- 

**  Where  FhoBbns  foming  steedes 

Their  resiles  race  doo  ende, 
And  leaying  our  Horixon  to 

Th'  Antipodes  doo  wende, 
Bight  there  dooth  lye  a  famous  sojle, 

Whose  farthest  bonnds  of  land, 
Enyironed  with  the  hiinish  floods 

Of  Ocean  doo  stand." 

Here  "  doo  ende,"  "  doo  wende,"  and  "  doo  stand"  give  no  favoura- 
ble impression  as  to  the  writer's  powers,,  merely  eking  out,  as  they  do, 
the  measure  of  his  verse.  By  the  above  and  some  other  sunilar  lines 
he  means  to  describe  Spain,  on  the  etymology  of  which  name  he  is 
afterwards  thus  clumsily  learned  :— 

"  Our  former  aimcetors  have  teannde 

The  same  Hesperia  hight, 
Bnt  tract  of  time  presonnd  the  name 

Iberia  to  write: 
Both  names,  by  great  dexteritie 

And  judgement,  sound  againe 
Himnia;  the  same  at  last 

Was  calde  in  Englishe  Spaine." 

The  "dexterity"  and  "judgment"  which  derived  "Spain"  from 
"  Iberia"  may  not  be  very  apparent ;  but  the  extravagant  laudation  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  whose  bravery  and  skill  could,  if  they  had  then  lived, 
have  saved  Troy,  and  defeated  "  the  raging  Macedonian  routs,"  would 
be  better  tolerated  in  England  in  1576  than  ten  or  twelve  years  after- 
wards. Didaco,  we  are  told,  was  a  Hiost  accomplished  soldier  of 
Talencia,  who  had  never  yet  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  love :— - 

**  Enjoying  stall  his  libertie, 

Not  knowyng  Venus  yoke, 
Unexpert  in  the  panges  of  love. 

And  cursed  Cnpides  stroke, 
He  never  haunted  Venus  Court, 

Ne  yet  her  carped  troupe: 
Such  weaklinges  he  abhord;  his  mind 

To  no  such  thing  would  stoupe.'' 


f9 


However,  while  "  walking  in  the  Goldsmithes  Eow"  in  Valencia,  he 
sees  Violenta,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  shop-keepers ;  and  Venus  in 
a  long  speech  to  Cupid,  who  replies  with  about  equal  prolixity,  induces 
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her  son  to  wound  Didaeo.  The  hero  is,  of  course,  instantlj  and 
fxiriaiLslj  passionate,  and  consoles  himself  by  recounting  the  great 
men  and  deities  who  have  yielded  to  Cupid's  power,  according  to  the 
representations  of  the  Poets  ^-» 

"  Yes,  snre,  if  credit  ought  be  due 
To  Poets  leaned  lore ; 
If  that  their  yolimies  be  pemsde 
As  genomes  of  passiiig  store," 

there  could  be  no  derogation  in  his  snbmission.  He  is  at  first 
modestly  put  off  by  Yiolenta,  to  whom  he  had  sent  600  ducats ;  but  in 
the  end  he  offers  her  marriage,  she  consents,  and  they  are  privately 
united,  in  order  to  keep  the  matter  from  the  knowledge  of  his  noble 
and  wealthy  relatiyes.  After  about  a  year,  Didaeo  falls  in  love  with 
another  lady  of  great  beauty,  high  birth,  and  large  possessions,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  former  tows,  marries  her.  Yiolenta  hears  of  the  erent^ 
and,  among  other  things,  exclaims  :— 

"  O  haples  hap  and  dolefnll  channce, 

That  ever  thy  tangling  ton^ 
Made  breache  into  my  virginitie, 

Which  I  preserved  bo  long  I 
O  caytif  e  wretch  I  and  can  Siine  eyes 

Sostaine  for  to  behold 
These  ra^g  panges  and  marterdome 

Wherein  I  am  enrold  ? 
Is  this  the  gnerdon  of  my  faytfa. 

Which  I  hare  nsde  alway. 
Now,  like  a  beast  and  reprobate, 

Thus  to  be  cast  away  V* 

She  TOWS  rerenge,  and  accomplishes  it  in  a  veiy  brutal  manner 
with  the  assistance  of  her  maid  Janique  (always  mis-spelt  Jamque,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  measure),  and  sends  Didaeo  a  letter  (giTcn  in  plain 
prose)  treacherously  entreating  him  to  Tisit  her  once  more,  and  to 
spend  the  night  in  her  company.  He  consents,  and  attempts  to  pacify 
her  by  telling  her  what,  howerer,  she  does  not  belioTe,  that  he  had 
married  a  second  time  by  compulsion,  and  that  ere  long  he  would 
destroy  the  lady  thus  forced  upon  him  by  his  kindred : — 

**  And  when  niy  practize  once  hath  wrought 

Her  cifrBed  nnall  end, 
The  remnant  of  my  vltall  race 

With  thee  (my  deare)  He  spend: 
And  then,  in  teanne  of  further  time, 

It  plainely  shall  appeare 
How  that  Didaeo  is  the  knight 

That  holdes  thy  love  most  deare." 

They  go  to  bed,  and  Janique  (who  had  preriously  fastened  a  rope 
whichf  when  drawn  tight,  would  keep  Didaeo  from  rising,  and  had 
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removed  Mb  sword,  as  well  as  prepared  "  two  chopping-kniyes"  at  the 
instance  of  Violenta)  when  Didaoo  is  asleep,  pnlls  the  rope  which  pre- 
vents him  from  resisting,  while  Violenta  deliberatelj  cuts  his  throat. 
She  subsequentlj  mangles  the  body  most  savagely,  and  with  the  help 
of  Janique  casts  it  oat  of  window  into  the  street,  where  it  is  fonnd 
and  recognised.  The  maid  escapes  to  Africa  with  the  conrnvance  of 
her  mistress ;  and  Violenta,  before  the  jndges  and  officers,  makes  a 
bold  confession  of  her  gnilt.  The  description  of  the  mnrder  is  very 
revolting  from  the  coarseness  of  the  "bntcherly"  langnage ;  and  the 
poem  condndes,  not  with  any  moral  reflections  on  the  hideous  bra* 
tafity  of  the  heroine,  but  npon  the  folly  of  those  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  overcome  by  blind  passion  ^-" 

"  Hap  glad  or  sad,  hap  weale  or  woe, 
Hap  hoped  joy  or  ^jne, 
Tet  both  m  this  one  iBsne  end. 
In  lave  nought  is  but  vayne  ;" 

the  line  being  printed  in  italic  typei  in  order  to  enforce  the  anom : 
the  last  words  are— 

**  FINIS,  (qd)  Thomas  Achelley." 

Hie  whole  story  is  written  mnch  in  the  same  style  as  Dront's 
"  Gkmlfrido  and  Bernardo,"  which  had  come  ont  six  years  earlier ;  but, 
if  anything,  Achelley  has  the  advantage  in  ease,  as  well  as  in  variety  of 
versification.  We  have  dwelt  the  longer  npon  this  novel  of  *'  Didaco 
and  Violenta,"  because,  although  it  is  mentioned  both  by  Warton  and 
Bitson,  no  bibliographer  has  hitherto  given  any  account  of  it. 


AcHELLET,  Thoicas. — ^The  Massacre  of  Mcmey.  Terunieo  sen 
viiiosa  nuce  rum  ewttVtir.-^London :  Printed  by  Thomas 
Creede  for  Thomafl  Busliell.     1602.    4to.    2Z  leaves. 

It  has  been  usual,  npon  no  very  sufficient  grounds,  to  assign  this 
work  to  a  Thomas  Achelley:  the  initials  T.  A.  at  the  end  of  the 
Dedication  (to  M.  William  and  M.  Erauncis  Bedles)  form  the  only 
nuurk  of  authorship. 

There  can  be  little  dispute  that  "The  Massacre  of  Money"  was  not 
by  the  Thomas  Achelley  who,  twenty-six  years  before,  had  written  the 
subject  of  the.  preceding  article ;  but  he  may  have  had  a  son  of  the 
same  name,  and  of  a  similar  poetical  propensity.  The  later  work, 
both  in  style  and  topic,  more  nearly  resembles  Bamfield's  ''  Encomion 
of  I^y  Pecunia"  (see  hereafter),  which  had  come  oat  in  1598,  and 
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was  republished,  with  changes  adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  times,  in  1605.  The  initials  T.  A.  belong  to  no  other  known  writer 
of  the  period,  and  Achellej  is  a  poet  whose  name  occurs,  not  nnfre- 
quently,  in  "  England's  Pamassns,"  1600. 

As  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the  poem  (we  have  heard  of  only  two 
complete  copies)  has  hitherto  prevented  the  appearance  of  any  speci- 
mens from  it,  we  will  make  one  or  two  quotations,  which  do  not  prove 
that  the  author  was  very  original  in  his  notions,  or  harmonious  in  the 
expression  of  them.  In  the  following  lines  a  simile  has  been  caught 
from  *'  Someo  and  Juliet :"  Act  I.  sc.  5.  Pecunia,  who  is  the  subject  of 
a  contest  between  Avarice,  Prodigality,  and  Liberality,  thus  speaks  :^- 

'*  Whilst  that  my  gloipr  midst  the  douds  was  hid, 
like  to  a  Jewell  m  an  JEthiop's  eare, 
Or  as  a  spot  upon  a  christal  lid, 
So  did  my  brightnes  with  more  pride  appeare." 

The  three  candidates  for  the  favour  of  Pecunia  having  abused  each 
other  abundantly,  the  strife  is  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Fortune, 
Vice,  and  Yirtue :  the  two  latter,  after  a  formal  challenge,  have  a  vigo- 
rous struggle,  which  is  about  to  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  Virtue,  when 
Jove  decides  the  contest  by  striking  down  Vice  with  a  thunderbolt. 
The  production  closed  with  an  extravagant  compliment  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  still  on  the  throne  when  it  was  published  :-* 

**  Jove  now  departing,  Yertne  did  command 

In  England  to  set  up  her  chiefest  rest ; 
She-  sho^d  find  fayonr  at  Eliza's  hand. 

With  whom  faire  wladome  boilded  hath  his  nest. 
The  Grods  ascend  to  heaven,  Yertne  departs 
T'onr  more  then  mortall  Queene,  mlcr  of  harts. 

Fortone  now  frets  to  see  her  selfe  throwne  downe. 

And  Yertne  lifted  to  snch  dignitie  ; 
Truth  at  the  last  attained  dne  renowne ; 

Pecunia  is  disposed  thriftily. 
England,  thou  art  Pleasnies-presenting  stage, 
The  perfect  patteme  of  the  golden  age. 

Never  be  date  of  this  f elicitie ; 

Never  be  alteration  of  this  jov ; 
Never,  ah  never !  faile  thy  digmtie ; 

Never  let  Fortune  crosse  thee  with  annoy: 
Never  let  Yertne  by  Yice  sufiisr  death ; 
Never  be  absent  our  Elizabeth  I 

Ever,  for  ever,  En^lands  Beta  bee, 
Feared  of  Foiraines,  hononr'd  of  thine  owne: 

Ever  let  treason  stoope  to  sov'raigntie; 
Ever  let  Yice  by  trntfa  be  overSirownel 

Ever,  graunt  Heavens  Creator,  of  om*  Qaeene 

We  stUl  may  say  she  is,  not  she  hath  beene  V* 
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In  the  outset  the  writer  informs  the  reader  that  the  whole  construc- 
tion of  his  poem  is  the  result  of  ''  a  thought  conceived  dreame." — ^The 
quotations  ascribed  to  7^,  Ackel^,  Tko.  AchUno^  and  Tho,  Ach,  in 
"England's  Parnassus/'  1600,  could  not  of  course  be  from  "The 
Massacre  of  Money,"  not  published  until  two  years  afterwards^ 


Adages. — ^Adagia  Scotica>  or  a  collection  of  Scotch  Proverbs 
and  Proverbial  Phrases.  Collected  by  R.B.  Very  nsefull 
and  delightfnll.  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile 
dttici,— London.  Printed  for  Nath  Brooke^  Ac,  1668. 
12mo.    30  leaves. 

The  Adages  are  alphabetically  arranged,  but,  the  Collector,  E.B., 
(possibly  Bichard  Brathwaite,  who  was  a  north-countryman,  although 
not  a  natiTe  of  Scotland,  and  who  did  not  die  xmtil  1673)  has  not 
shown  much  skill  in  this  respect,  for  all  the  Proverbs  beginning  with 
the  definite  and  indefinite  articles  are  placed  xmder  the  letters  A.  and 
T. :  thus  the  first  proverb  in  the  volume  is,  "  A  fair  bride  is  soon 
buslct,  and  a  short  horse  is  soon  wispt."  The  same  objection  applies 
to  the  Collection  published  by  N.  E.,  in  1659,  8vo.  ''Proverbs  in 
English,  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish;"  from  whence  we 
might  be  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  inserted  in  those  languages, 
but  they  are  only  transUted,  and  miscellaneously  printed.  The  work 
before  us  appears  to  be  the  earliest  assemblage  professedly  of  Scotch 
Proverbs,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  E.  Fergusson,  said  to 
have  been  first  printed  in  1598 :  the  "  Adagia  in  Latine  and  English," 
printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1622,  8vo.  is  taken  from  the  Adagia  of 
Erasmus,  with  corresponding  English  Proverbs  subjoined. 

Although  the  work,  of  which  the  title  is  inserted  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  is  called  "  Adagia  Scotica,"  some  of  the  proverbs  are  of  a 
general  kind,  and  belong  to  many  countries,  and  to  various  states  of 
society,  while  others  are  purely  national.  The  following  are  a  few 
specimens  of  the  most  characteristic  : 

**  A  teem  purse  makes  a  bleat  merchant 
A  man  may  wooe  where  he  will,  but  wed  where  he  is  weard. 
Biting  and  scarting  is  Scots  folks  wooing. 
Curtesie  is  cmnbeiiom  to  them  that  kens  it  not. 
Drink  and  dronth  comes  smdle  together. 
Every  man  can  rule  an  ill  wife  but  he  that  hes  her. 
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Fair  words  brake  nefer  bain,  fool  words  manj  ane. 

Good  chear  and  good  cheap  garres  many  haunt  the  hoiue. 

He  that  is  ill  of  his  harberj  is  good  of  his  way  kenning. 

Hap  and  a  halfpennie  is  worlds  geir  enough. 

It*B  na  mair  pit^  to  see  a  woman  greit,  nor  to  see  a  goose  go  barefoot.  ■ 

Knowledge  is  eith  bom  aboat 

little  kens  the  wife  that  sits  by  the  fire,  how  ilie  wind  blows  cold  in  hnrle- 

bnrle  swyre. 
Many  masters,  qnod  the  Paddock  to  the  harrow,  when  eyeiy  tind  took  her 

aknock. 
Neir  is  the  kirtle,  bnt  neirer  is  the  saik. 
Of  other  men's  leather  men  take  laree  whangs. 
Put  yonr  hand  no  farther  nor  yonr  sieeye  may  reek. 
Qohen  thieves  reckon  leal  men  come  to  tiieir  geir. 
Rhne  and  time  grow  both  in  ane  garden. 
Sooth  hovad  is  na  bonrd. 

There  is  Uttle  to  the  rake  to  ^t  after  the  beisome. 
They  are  good  willy  of  their  norse  that  hes  none. 
The  ne2t  time  ye  dance  wit  whom  ye  take  by  the  hand. 
Wishers  and  wonlders  are  poor  householders. 
Te  breed  of  the  cat,  ye  would  fain  have  fish,  but  ye  have  na  will  to  wet 

your  feet." 

The  earliest  extant  collection  of  proyerbs  in  English  is  tliat  made  by 
John  Heywood,  the  drama;tist,  printed  in  1547,  4to.  and  many  times 
afterwards.  There  are  two  distinct  works,  called  "  The  Grossing  of 
Proyerbs,"  one  by  B.  N.,  (probably  Nicholas  Breton)  in  8yo.  with  the 
date  of  1616,  and  the  other  by  B.  "R.,  also  in  8yo.  published  about 
1680 :  the  latter  is  not  a  reprint  of  the  former,  but  both  consist  of 
proyerbs  with  answers  to  them  immediately  following,  as : 

"  Proverb,  No  man  can  call  againe  yesterday. 

Croit.  Tes;  hee  may  call  till  his  heart  ake,  though  it  nerer  come. 

Proverb,  Had-I-wist  was  a  f oole. 

Cross,  No;  he  was  a  foole  that  said  so." 

These  are  firom  *'  The  Grossing  of  Proyerbs,"  1616,  as  well  aa  the 
following : 

**  Proverb,  The  world  is  a  long  poumey. 
Cross,  Not  80;  the  Sunne  goes  it  erery  day. 
Proverb,  It  is  a  great  way  to  the  bottome  of  the  sea. 
Cross,  Not  80;  it  is  but  a  stone's  cast" 

These  two  proyerbs  and  crosses  are  found  in  the  ballad  of  '*  King 
John  and  the  Abbot  of  Ganterbuiy,"  and  in  seyeral  old  jest  books. 

As  no  perfed;  copy  of  either  part  (for  it  was  in  two  parts)  of 
"  Grossing  of  Proverbs  "  is  known,  we  giye  a  fbll  transcript  of  the 
title  of  the  first  part :— "  Grossing  of  Proyerbs.  Grosse-Answeres.  And 
Grosse-Humours.  By  B.  N.  G^ent.-~At  London,  Printed  by  John 
Wright,  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his  Shop  without  Kewgate,  at  the  signe 
of  the  Bible.  1616."  The  date  of  the  second  part  (imperfect,  but 
sold  in  Heber's  Sale,  Part  lY.  p.  10)  is  the  same,  but  it  profesaea  to 
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liaye  been  compiled  not  by  B.  N,,  bat  by  N.  B.  (NichoLis  Breton 
sometimes  reversed  his  initials),  and  was  called  "  Grossing  of  Prorerbs. 
The  second  part,  with  certaine  briefe  Questions  and  Answeres."  The 
above  will  be  sufficient  for  identification,  should  a  complete  copy  ever 
be  discovered :  the  popularity  of  the  small  work  inevitably  led  to  its 
destruction. 


Adam  Bell. — ^Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  William 
of  Cloudesle.  London^  Printed  by  A.  M,  for  W.  Thackeray 
at  the  Angel  in  Duck-Lane.  4to.  B.  L.    11  leave*. 

There  is  no  date  to  this  impression  of  a  most  popular  ballad  in  three 
parts,  or  "  fits,"  as  they  were  called  of  old,  although  the  divisions  are 
here  marked  only  by  spacing.  A  woodcut  of  three  men  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  title-page,  the  centre  one  with  sword  and  target,  while 
on  his  right  and  left  stand  a  bow-man  and  a  bill-man :  it  was  used  for 
various  other  pieces  of  the  time. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  original  edition  of  ''Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the 
Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley"  was  that,  very  incorrectly,  printed 
by  W.  Copland :  there  is  also  an  entry  of  it  by  John  £yng  in  the 
Stationers'  Begisters  in  the  year  1657-8 ;  but  that  impression  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  unless  it  be  in  a  fragment  of  a  single  sheet,  not 
long  since  discovered  as  the  fly-leaf  to  another  book.  As  far  as  it 
goes  it  supplies  a  text  vastly  superior  to  that  of  Copland,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  usually  adopted,  and  we  find  it  repeated,  more  or  less 
accurately,  by  James  Eoberts  in  1605, 1616,  and  by  Thackeray  some 
thirty  years  later.  Bitson,  in  his  "Ancient  Popular  Poetry,"  8vo. 
1791,  gave  Copland's  text,  but  how  inferior  it  was  to  that  which 
we  may,  perhaps,  presume  to  be  Kyng's  we  will  illustrate  by  a  single 
example.  Not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  fit  we  read  thus 
in  Copland  ^~ 

^  And  as  ihey  loked  them  beiE^de 

A  paire  of  new  ffalowes  ther  thei  see, 
And  the  justice  wiui  a  quest  of  Sqnyers 
That  had  judged  Cloudesle  there  hanged  to  be." 

Thackeray  printed  th^  last  two  Hues  thus  :— 


*  And  the  Justice  with  a  Quest  of  StqwhUy 
That  jndgeth  WUliam  hang'd  to  be.' 


» 


What  we  may  call  £yng's  text  abolishes  at  once  the  "  Quest  of 
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Sqnyers  "  and  the  "  Quest  of  Esquires,"  and  shows  how  ihe  real  word 
had  been  misread  and  misprinted  :— 

**  And  as  they  loked  them  besyde 

A  pajre  of  newe  galowes  there  they  see, 
And  the  jnstyce  with  a  quest  of  swerers 
That  had  judged  Clowdysle  there  hanged  to  be." 

The  "  swerers "  were  of  course  the  jurors,  by  whom  the  verdict 
against  Cloudesley  had  been  pronounced.  The  other  improrements, 
as  far  as  the  fragment  extends,  are  so  numerous  and  important  that 
we  cannot  but  lament  that  it  goes  no  farther  than  a  single  sheet. 

A  comparison  of  CopLind's  rersion  with  Thackeray's  sometimes 
shows  the  changes  our  hinguage  had  undergone  in  the  course  of  less 
than  a  century :  as  one  proof,  we  may  mention  that  when  the  ballad, 
as  Copland  printed  it,  tells  us  of  the  three  heroes,  that, 

**  They  preoed  prestly  into  the  hall,'*^ 

Thackeray  did  not  understand  it,  and  gave  it 

**  They  proceeded  pretently  into  the  hall ": 

the  meaning  is  that  the  archers  pressed  instantly  into  the  hall.  In  the 
same  way,  Thackeray  did  not  think  another  line  would  be  easily 
understood,  viz.:-^ 

"  Where  the  people  were  most  in  prece," 

and  therefore  translated  it, 

''Where  the  people  thickest  were." 

"  To  prece"  was  of  old  to  press  as  in  a  crowd,  and  a  "prece  "  was  a 
crowds  Not  a  few  of  Thackeray's  changes  seem,  howerer,  to  hare 
been  purely  arbitrary.  He  rightly  added  no  "second  part,"  which  is 
very  inferior  and  comparatirely  modem,  haying  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  edition  by  J.  Eoberts  in  1605.  It  is  singular  that 
nobody,  not  even  the  indefatigable  Eitson,  has  adverted  to  Drayton's 
notice  of  this  ballad,  and  of  Eobin  Hood,  in  his  ''  Idea:  the  Shepheard's 
Grarknd,"  1593,  4to.,  where  Gorbo  tells  his  fellows  (Sign.  D.  3)^ 

**  Come,  sit  we  downe  under  this  Hawthorne  tree  ; 
The  morrowes  li^t  shall  lend  us  dale  enough, 
And  tell  a  tale  of  Gawen  or  Sir  Guy, 
Of  Robin  Hood,  or  of  good  Clem  of  the  Clough." 

Between  the  date  of  Copland's  and  £yng's  editions,  and  the  date  of 
Drayton's  Pastorals,  there  must  have  been  many  reprints  of  **  Adam 
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Bell,  Glim  of  the  Cloogh,  and  William  of  CloudeBley/'  bat  ihey  have 
probably  perished.  Heber  (Cat.  Part  iy.  p.  11)  bad  an  impression  by 
T.  and  E.  Cotes,  dated  1632. 


AfFBiCAif  AND  MsNSOiA. — ^A  Famons  tragicall  discourse  of 
two  lovers^  Affirican  and  Mensola^  their  liyes^  infortimate 
Wes^  and  lamentable  deaths^  together  with  the  of-spring 
of  the  Florentines.  A  History  no  lesse  pleasant  then  full 
of  recreation  and  delight.  Newly  translated  out  of  Tuscan 
into  French  by  Anthony  Guerin,  domino  Creste.  And 
out  of  French  into  English  by  Jo.  Grouboume. — ^At  London 
Printed  by  Ja.  R.  for  William  Blackman^  dwelling  neere 
the  great  North  doore  of  Paules.  1597.  4to.  B.  L« 
44  leaves. 

We  nerer  saw  nor  heard  of  more  than  one  copy  of  this  prose 
romance,  written  in  an  affected  style,  and  the  languid  stoiy  devoid 
of  interest.  A  yonng  shepherd  named  Affirican  falls  in  love  with  a 
nymph  of  Diana,  whom  he  long  in  rain  pursues,  but  at  length,  in 
female  attire,  deflowers  her,  and  finally  kills  himself.  Of  Mensola 
is  bom  Proneo,  who  is  represented  as  the  original,  or  *' of-spring," 
of  the  Florentines.  The  description  of  the  half-willing  and  half- 
nnwilling  rape  upon  the  heroine  is  sufficiently  prurient,  and  must 
haye  constituted  the  chief  attraction  of  the  performance. 

Of  Jo.  Gouboume  we  have  no  other  trace,  and  at  the  close  is 
printed  "  Thus  endeth  Maister  John  Bocace  to  his  Flossolan :  Data 
fata  sectUus"  It  is  dedicated  by  I.  G.  **  to  the  rertuous  gentleman 
Maister  Eraunces  Yersaline" :  then  comes  an  address  "  To  the  Header 
health,"  and  a  page  headed  **  The  author  disireth  the  fayonr  of  his 
Mistris."  **  A  Table  of  Contents  "  gives  the  titles  of  the  18  tedious 
chapters  of  which  the  Bomance  consists.  The  whole  merits  notice  only 
on  account  of  its  extreme  rarity. 


Ages  op  Sin. — ^The  Ages  of  Sin,  or  Sinnes  Birth  and  groweth, 
with  the  stepps  and  degrees  of  Sin,  &om  thought  to  finall 
Impenitencie.    n.  d.     4to.  9  leaves,  * 

This  work  consists  of  nine  well  executed  copper  plates,  to  the  last  of 
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whicli  the  iziitialB  '*  Ja.  y.  L.  fecit,"  are  attached ;  and,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  style,  we  need  not  hesitate  in  assigning  the  other  eight  to 
the  same  engraver ;  perhaps  Jacob  van  Lochem,  a  Dutch  or  Flemish 
artist,  who  produced  other  plates  circulated  in  this  country  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  although  the  present  series  appears  to  be  un- 
known. The  first  plate  constitutes  the  title,  which  is  inserted  in  an 
oval  frame,  and  underneath  it  the  representation  of  a  large  snake,  with 
a  number  of  smaller  ones  making  their  way  out  of  its  entrails.  All 
the  plates  are  in  the  nature  of  emblems,  with  engraved  verses  under- 
neath, not  always  very  intelligible,  nor  explanatoiy. 

From  the  little  connexion  between  the  engravings  and  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions, we  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  artist,  having  the  plates 
by  him,  employed  a  person  to  write  verses,  who  was  not  very  ingenious 
in  applying  them  to  the  subject .  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the 
pine  engravings :  1,  Suggestion ;  2,  Rumination ;  3,  Delectation ;  4, 
Consent;  5,  Act;  6,  Iteration;  7,  Gloriation;  8,  Obduration;  9, 
Finall  Impenitency.    No  publisher's  name  is  frimished* 


AiMON,  The  Foue  Sons  op. — The  right  plesaunt  and  goodly 
Historie  of  the  foure  soimes  of  Aimon,  the  v^hich  for  the 
excellent  endytyng  of  it^  and  for  the  notable  Prowes  and 
great  yertues  that  were  in  them^  is  no  lea  pleasaunt  to 
rede  then  worthy  to  be  knowen  of  all  estates  bothe  hyghe 
and  lowe,  n.  d.  fol.  B.  L.     197  leaves. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Colophon,  that  this  copy,  at  least  so 
far,  differs  from  that  described  much  at  large  by  Dr.  Dibdin  in  his 
"  Typographical  Antiquities,"  iii.  137.  **  Here  finissheth  the  hystoiy 
of  the  noble  and  valiaunt  Elnyght  Beynawde  of  Mountawban,  and  his 
three  brethren. — ^Imprinted  at  London,  by  Wynkyn  de  worde,  the 
viii.  daye  of  Maye,  and  y«  yere  of  our  lorde,  M,CCCCCiiii,  at  the 
request  and  commaundement  of  the  noble  and  puissaunt  erle,  the  Erie 
of  Oxenforde,  And  now  Imprinted  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde» 
M,CCCCCliiii,  the  vi.  daye  of  Maye;  by  WyHiam  Copland,  dwellyng  in 
Eletestrete  at  the  Signe  of  the  Hose  Garland,  for  John  Waley." 

If  Dr.  Dibdin  be  correct,  in  the  Colophon  of  the  copy  he  used, 
Copland  omitted  his  place  of  residence  as'  well  as  his  sign,  and  it 
purported  to  Have  been  printed  for  Thomas  Peter,  instead  of  John 
Waley.  No  doubt,  as  Dr.  Dibdin  suggests,  a  certain  number  of  copies 
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was  stmck  off  for  particular  statioiiers  with  their  names  appended. 
As  in  his  citations  Dr.  Dibdin  does  not  profess  to  follow  the  original 
spelling,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  irom  his  work  whether  there  are 
any  other  yariations  of  typography.  The  Colophon  certainly  renders 
it  quite  clear  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  printed  an  edition  of  the 
Bomance  in  1504,  although  no  copy  of  it  is  now  known.  Dr.  Dibdin 
has  not  quoted  the  rery  interesting  '*  Prologue,"  which  gives  an 
exact  account  of  the  origin  of  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  of  another 
book  translated,  probably,  by  Caxton.  It  is  as  follows,  but  in  the 
second  sentence  there  is  an  obvious  misprint :  "  desyred  and  coyeite  to 
lemed,"  ought  of  course  to  be  "  desyred  and  coveited  to  leme,"  the 
letter  d  having  been  added  to  the  wrong  word : 

"  As  the  Philosopher  in  the  fyrst  booke  of  hys  mefhafysyqne  savth,  j*  enery 
man  natnrally  dedreth  to  know  and  to  con  newe  tliynges.  And  therf ore  hane 
the  Cleri^es  nid  people  of  great  ynderstandynge  desyml  and  ooneite  to  lerned 
sciences,  and  to  know  Tertnea  of  thinges.  Some  by  Phylosophy,  other  by 
Poetrye,  and  other  by  Histoiyes  and  enmyckes  of  thynges  passed.  And  vpon 
these  three  they  hane  greatly  laboured  in  suche  y*  uianked  bee  God,  by  theyr 
good  dylygenoe  and  lal^ures :  they  haue  had  greate  knowledge  by  innmnerable 
rolimiea  of  bookes,  whiche  hane  be  made  and  compyled  by  great  stndye  and 
payne  ynto  thys  day.  And  bycaose  Ihat  abone  all  thinges  the  prinoes  and 
kmles  of  hie  estate  and  entendement  desyre  to  see  ihystoryes  of  the  ryght 
noble  and  hye  rertaes  of  the  prodecessonrs  whiche  ben  digne,  and  worthy  of 
remembraonce  of  perpetuall  recommendacion.  Therfore,  late  at  t«  request 
and  oommamidement  of  the  lyght  noble  and  vertus  Erie  John  Erie  of  Oxexorde 
my  good  syngnler  and  especial  lorde  I  reduced  and  translated  out  of  Frenche 
into  our  matemall  and  Enelyshe  tongue,  the  lyfe  of  one  of  his  predecessoures, 
named  Bobert  Erie  of  Oxeiorde  tof  ore  sayd  w*  dinerse  and  many  great  myracles 
whjdie  God  shewed  for  him  as  wel  in  his  lyfe  as  after  his  death,  as  it  is  shewed 
all  a  longe  in  hys  sayde  booke.  And  also  that  my  sayd  Lorde  desyreth  to 
hane  other  Hystories  of  olde  tyme  passed  of  vertues  chyualry  reduced  lykewyse 
into  our  En^ahe  tongue :  he  late  sent  to  me  a  booke  in  fVenche,  conteynyng 
ihactes  and  faytes  of  warre  doone  and  made  agaynst  ye  great  £hnperour  and 
king  of  Fnunce  Charlemayne  by  ye  iiii  sonnes  of  Aymon,  other  wyse  named 
in  Frenche  Les  quatre  fylz  Aymon,  whyche  booke  accordynge  to  hys  request  I 
haue  endeuorde  to  accomplyshe  and  to  reduce  it  into  our  englyshe,  to  my  great 
ooete  and  charges,  as  in  uie  translatinge  as  in  enprynting  of  the  same,  hopyng 
and  not  donbtyng  but  that  hys  good  grace  shaU  rewarde  me  in  suche  wise  that 
I  shal  hane  cause  to  pray  for  his  good  and  prosperus  welfare.  And  besechynge 
h's  said  noble  good  grace  to  panlon  me  of  ye  rude  and  this  simple  worke, 
Par  accordynge  to  the  ooppy  whyche  he  sent  to  me,  I  haue  folowed  as  nigh  as 
I  can,  and  where  as  any  deraute  shall  be  founde  I  submyt  me  to  the  oorreccion 
of  them  that  Tuderstande  the  cronycle  and  hystory,  besethying  them  to  corrects 
it  and  amende  there  as  they  shall  fynde  faute.  And  I  shall  praye  almighty 
God  for  them  that  so  doo  to  rewarde  them  in  suche  wyse  that  after  this  shorte 
and  transytoiy  lyfe,  we  all  may  come  to  euerlastyng  lyfe  in  heuen«      Amen. 

"Thus  endeth  the  Prologue." 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  the  Table  of  Contents,  occupying 
seyen  pages,  and  the  story  commences  on  Sign.  A.  yi.  Herbert  re- 
marked that  the  prologue  sayours  strongly  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
Caxton :  this  is  true,  and  it  is  yery  possible  that  he  wrote  it  with  a 
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view  to  publication,  and  that  he  did  not  lire  to  print  the  work  he  had 
translated.  We  know  that  such  was  the  case  with  the  Vitas  PtUrum, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1496.  This  supposition  wiU  solve 
the  whole  difficulty,  if  we  belieye  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  kept 
Caxton's  manuscript  by  him  some  years  before  he  put  it  to  press. 


Alabastbe,  William. — A  Booke  of  the  Seuen  Planets,  or 
Seuen  wandring  Motiues  of  William  Alablaster^s  wit, 
Betrograded  or  remoued  by  Jolin  Bacster. — Melius  est 
claudicare  in  via  guam  currere  extra  viam,  August. 
— ^At  London,  Printed  by  Peter  Short  for  Andrew  Wise, 
dwelling  in  Paules  Church-yard  at  the  signe  of  the  Angell. 
1598.    4to.    B.  L.    47  leaves. 

At  the  back  of  the  title-page  are  the  arms  of  Bobert  Earl  of  Essex, 
to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated ;  and  the  writer  informs  us  that  he 
and  Alabaster  were  at  the  same  school,  Westminster,  and  at  the  same 
uniyersity,  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Still 
(Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1698)  the  author  of  the  famous  early 
comedy,  "  Grammer  Gurton's  I^eedle." 

The  work  before  us  is  an  answer  to  what  had  been  published  by 
Alabaster  (or  Alablaster,  as  the  name  was  often  spelt)  on  his  seren 
motiyes  for  abandoning  the  Church  of  England,  and  becoming  a  Eoman 
Catholic.  He  is  the  man  whom  Spenser  has  so  highly  lauded  byname 
in  his  "  Colin  Clouts  come  home  again,"  which  was  not  published  'till 
1696,  although  the  dedication  is  dated  1691.  Besides  his  "  Eliseis," 
which  Spenser  mentions,  and  which  was  a  Latin  poem  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Alabaster  wrote  in  English  some  "  Diyine  Meditations," 
(existing  only  in  manuscript  pf  the  time)  consisting  of  seyenteen  Son* 
nets,  one  of  which  may  be  fitly  quoted  here,  because  it  is  entitled 

"  Of  his  Conversion. 

**  Away,  Feare,  with  thy  spirits !    No  falce  fire 

Wnich  thou  dost  make  can  ought  my  corage  quale. 
Or  cause  me  leeward  come,  and  strike  my  saile. 

What  if  the  world  doe  frowne  at  my  retire  ? 

What  if  denial  doth  my  wisht  desire, 

And  purblind  pittie  doth  my  state  bewayle. 
And  wonder  crosse  it  self e,  and  free  speech  rayle, 

And  greatnes  take  it  not,  and  death  sewe  nigher  ? 
Tell  them,  my  sonle,  the  feare  that  makes  me  quake 
Is  smouldering  brimstone  and  the  burning  lake. 
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life-feedmg  deatii,  ever  life  deyonringe, 
Torments  nofc  moyde,  unheard,  and  yet  still  roaring, 
God  lost,  hell  found  ever,  never  beeonne, 
Now  bidd  me  into  fiame,  from  smole  to  nmn." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Alabaster's  Latin  verse  was  better  than 
his  English,  but  his  intention  is  pretty  obyious,  and  some  corruption 
may  be  suspected.  As  the  sonnet  never  found  its  way  into  print,  and  as 
no  other  MS.  of  it  is  known  to  exist,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  either 
to  correct  the  halting  measure,  or  to  elucidate  the  obscure  meaning. 

Besides  Bacster,  of  wbom  nothing  is  known  beyond  what  he  has 
himself  told  us.  Dr.  Boger  Fenton,  in  1699,  published  another  reply  to 
Alabaster's  "  Seren  Motiyes;"  and  his  perversion  to  Popery,  consider- 
ing his  eminence  and  known  attainments  as  a  scholar,  excited  a 
sensation  among  clergy  and  laity.  He  had  followed  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  Cadiz  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  and  it  was  after  his  return 
that  he  went  oyer  to  Bome.  Bacster's  answer  is  entirely  prose, 
with  the  exception  of  the  following  :— 

''An  LxoTOREX  Epigbamjca  Authobis. 

"  Pro  eaptu  lectoris  hahent  tua  fata  libeUi. 

« If  lippns  read  my  bookes,  they  bleare-eyde  be ; 
If  Mnx,  all  spots,  sach  eiesight  haye  those  beasts. 
One  sees  too  much,  another  cannot  see  : 
Mens  tasts  of  wit  be  diverse,  as  of  feasts." 

Bacster  deals  very  fairly  with  Alabaster,  for  he  first  quotes  the 
"  Motive,"  and  then  replies  to  it  in  detail ;  but  the  argument  is  duU. 
and  dry,  the  most  lively  passage  in  the  book  being  the  following,  which 
doubtless  refers  to  Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere,  then  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  :— 

*<It  is  a  mie  in  philosophy  that  nihU  agit  extra  spharam  aetwitatiM  w€B, 
nothinff  by  nature  can  worke  without  the  drcnit  of  his  own  shop  or  workehouse. 
Thefisbes  cannot  flie  as  birdes  in  the  ayre  ;  neither  can  the  birds  swim  as  the 
fishes  within  the  water.  And  therefore  it  was  pretily  said  of  a  learned  lawyer 
of  this  land  unto  a  noble  warrier,  when  he  was  as  londe  and  lusty  in  the  Star- 
chamber  as  he  used  to  be  in  the  field,  *  Sir,  remember  your  selfe :  we  are 
not  now  in  your  element' " 

The  date  of  Alabaster's  birth  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  Bacster, 
in  1598,  calls  him  "  a  young  master  of  artes,"  and  we  know  that  he 
was  incorporated  at  Oxford  in  1692.  While  he  was  at  Cambridge, 
under  Dr.  Still,  he  wrote  a  Latin  tragedy  called  "  Boxana,"  which  was 
acted  in  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  but  not  printed  until  1632.  After 
remaining  some  years  in  the  church  of  Bome,  Alabaster  reverted  to 
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his  old  faith,  and  died  a  Frotestajit,  probably  not  long  after  he  had 
printed  his  Lexicon  PentaglotUm  in  1637. 

As  Bacster  says  that  Alabaster  and  he  were  of  the  same  College 
at  Cambridge,  we  ought  to  meet  with  a  notice  of  him  in  Cooper's 
Athena  Cantabrigienses :  Bacster  is  there,  ii.  271,  and  Alabaster  may 
have  been  postponed  until  the  next  volume. 


Almanacks, — ^Fonre  great  Lyers,  striuing  who  shall  win  the 
siluer  Whetstone.  Also  a  Resolution  to  the  countri-man^ 
prouing  it  vtterly  vnlawfull  to  buye,  or  vse  our  yeerly 
Prognostications.  Written  by  W.  P.,  &c. — At  London, 
Printed  by  Eobert  Walde-graue,  n.  d.  B.  L.  8vo. 
54  leaves* 

Under  a  humorous  title  this  is  a  serious  attack  upon  the  makers  of 
Almanacks,  then  most  frequently  called  Prognostications,  whom 
Dekker  and  others  subsequently  turned  into  ridicule.  (See  post 
Dekker's  Raven* a  Almanac),  The  "four  great  liars"  are  indi- 
cated by  W.  P.,  under  the  initials  B.  F.  T.  and.D ;  and  he  first 
shows  &eir  discordances  by  the  juxtaposition  of  their  predictions,  and 
afterwards,  under  the  title  of  "a  Besolution  to  the  countreyman," 
argues  against  the  foUy  and  impiety  of  such  a  pretended  insight  into 
the  mysterious  ways  of  Proyidence. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  production  of  this  kind  is  a  tract 
published  by  William  -  Paynter,  (editor  of  the  collection  of  noyels 
coiled  The  Palace  of  Pleasure)  imder  the  title  of  Antiprognotticon, 
It  IB  partly  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  partly  an  original  inrec- 
tive  against  the  professors  of  the  art  of  foretelling  the  events  and 
prospects  of  the  coming  year.  It  was  printed  by  Henry  Sutton  in 
1660, 8vo.,  and  is  preceded  by  some  yerses  by  Paynter,  and  by  **  Henry 
Bennet  Oalesiaa.".  Paynter's  lines  are  curious  from  the  mention  they 
make  of  Archbishop  Grindall,  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  this  xuidertaldng, 
although  he  fell  under  Queen  Elizabeth's  displeasure  in  1676  for 
fayouring  such  supposed  prophecies.  It  is  not  a^t  all  improbable  that 
the  initials  W.  P.,  in  the  title-page. at  the  head  of  the  present  article, 
are  those  of  William  Paynter,  and  thftt  it  was  a  renewed  attack  upon 
astrologers;  but  we  observe  that  in  Messrs.  Cooper's  Ath,  Cantab, 
II.  629,  it  is  stated  that  William  Paxys^  was  the  author  of  it.  They, 
however,  spell  th^  title  differently,  and  only  say  that  they  "  suppose  " 
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lum  to  have  written  it ;  whereas  we  know  that  in  1560  Paynter  had 
published  another  tract  in  entire  accordance  with  that  the  title  of 
which  forms  the  heading  of  the  present  article.  We  are  therefore 
strongly  inclined  to  give  the  "  Fonre  great  Lyers"  abo  to  Paynter. 


Ajctot,  James. — ^The  lives  of  the  noble  Grecians  and 
Bomanes^  compared  together  by  that  graue  learned  Philo- 
sopher and  Historiographer  Plutarke  of  Chseronea.  Trans- 
lated out  of  Greeke  into  French  by  lames  Amyot,  Abbot 
of  BeUozane^  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  one  of  the  Kings  priuy 
counsel^  and  great  Anmer  of  Fraunce,  and  out  of  French 
into  Englishe  by  Thomas  North. — Imprinted  at  London 
by  Thomas  Vautroullier,  dwelling  in  the  Blacke  Friers  by 
Ludgate.     1579 :  folio^  595  leaves. 

The  first  edition  of  the  earliest  English  Plutarch  is  rare,  and  this 
copy  of  it  is  especially  yaluable,  because  it  has  upon  the  fly-leaf  the 
only  known  autograph  of  John  Oflley,  the  friend  of  Izaac  Walton, 
to  whom  the  old  fisherman  dedicated  his  "  Complete  Angler  "  in  1653. 
It  is  supposed  that  Walton  lived  in  Chancery  Lane  in  1632:  he  cer- 
tainly was  there  in  1638,  as  appears  by  a  record,  not  hitherto  consulted, 
preserved  in  Lambeth  Library :  it  is  entitled,  "  The  Valuation  of  the 
Sents  and  Tythes  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Dunstants  in  the  West, 
London,  7^  May,  1638."  We  there  find  a  return  made  by  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  with  this  heading,  followed  by  the  names  of  the 
occupiers  of  each  dwelling :-« 

"•  Chaancety  Lane  within  the  Liberties  of  London. 

The  present  Tltheai    The  Annaal  Rent 
Isaac  Walton GO.  11.  00  25.  00.  00 

With  the  exception  of  one  Greorge  Tomlins,  Walton  lived  in  a  house 
which  paid  the  highest  rent  in  that  part  of  Chancery  Lane.  The 
clergyman  states  that  in  his  valuation  he  had  deducted  a  fourth  part 
of  the  present  rent,  so  that  Izaac  Walton's  house  really  cost  him 
£S1,  6^.  per  annum.  It  seems  that  his  immediate  neighbours,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  persons  of  no  note,  and  the  particular  trades 
carried  on  are  not  specified.    [See  "  Life  of.  Spenser,"  1862, 1,  cxxxvi.] 

"North's  Plutarch,"  as  it  is  commonly  called  (a  handsome  folio, 
published,  as  appears  in  M.S.  figures  of  the  time,  at  26«.),  was  several 

c  2 
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times  reprinted  in  the  same  form,  with  some  additionsi  and  with  the 
same  woodcuts  of  the  heads  of  emperors,  heroes,  &c.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  North  (afterwards  knighted)  does  not 
profess  to  hare  gone  farther  than  his  French  original:  the  date  of 
the  dedication  is  the  16th  January,  and  of  an  address  to  the  Beader 
the  24th  January,  1579  (».  e,  1680),  and  in  it  North  is  again  careM 
not  to  claim  the  merit  of  having  made  any  part  of  his  yersion  from 
the  Greek.  His  excellences  as  a  translator  are  great,  and  his  English 
is  pure  and  Tigorous.  The  value  of  the  volume,  in  rektion  to  Shakes- 
peare, cannot  be  overstated. 

It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  press  of  Yautroullier,  and  he  was  no 
doubt  assisted  in  it  by  Bichard  Field  (son  to  a  tanner  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  and  afterwards  the  printer  of  Shakespeare's  **  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  1593,  and  *'  Lucrece,"  1594),  who,  having  been  bound  his 
apprentice  in  1579,  married  his  daughter  in  1588,  succeeded  to  his 
business  in  1590,  and  used  his  device  of  the  Anchor  suspended  by  a 
hand  from  the  clouds.    [See  Shakesp.  Soc.  Papers,  iv.  p.  36.]   - 

Bitson  omits  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  North  in  his  "  Bibliographia 
Foetica,"  though  well  entitled  to  a  place  there  for  the  many  pieces 
of  not  iU  translated  poetry  in  his  Plutarch.  He  had  produced  a 
version  of  "The  Morall  Philosophie  of  Doni"  in  1570:  the  last 
edition  we  have  seen  bears  date  in  1601,  but  it  probably  went  through 
the  press  several  times  in  the  interval.  {See  post  under  North.)  His 
earliest  performance  was  "The  Dial  of  Princes,"  from  Antony 
Guevara,  first  printed  in  1568,  and  again  in  1582.  Messrs.  Cooper 
{Ath.  Cantab,  ii.  350)  by  oversight  state  that  the  date  of  North's 
dedication  of  his  "  Plutarch  "  is  17  Jan.  1591,  instead  of  16  Jan.  1579. 


Anagrams. — Anagrammata  Begia.  In  Honorem  Maximi  et 
Mansuetissimi  Regis  Caroli  conscripta.  Qnibus  Heroica 
qnaBdam  snbnectuntur.  Opusculum  Begiis  Nuptiis  desti- 
natum.  Nunc  vero  Auctoris  opera  auctnin  et  emandatam. 
1626.    4to.    60  leaves. 

This  work  is  in  Latin  and  English,  and  by  an  anagram  upon  the 
name  of  the  author  at  the  end,  "  I  pen  hony,"  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  it  was  John  Peny,  or  perhaps  Penny.  By  a  chronogram  at  the 
foot  of  the  tide,  it  appears  that  it  was  printed  in  1626,  and  by  another 
on  Sign.  E.  3,  that  it  was  published  by  William  Stansble  :  Extant  ista 
in  adibiis  Qulielmi  Stansble,    \_Forsan  Stansbie.]    The  words  audum 
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ei  emendatum  seem  to  sHow  that  it  bad  appeared  earlier,  but  no  otber 
copy,  even  of  this  edition,  has  occurred.  It  is  a  yeiy  ehiborate  and 
tedious  trifle,  and  conld  haye  had  no  sale,  haying  been  printed,  pro- 
bably, more  for  the  gratification  of  the  writer  than  of  the  reader. 

The  first  eighteen  leayes  are  filled  by  complimentaiy  anagrams  to 
the  king  and  to  the  principal  nobility,  followed  by  this  address  :— 
*'  l^jfpoffraphus  Lectori :  Si  placebnnt  qus  precedunt  Anagrammata 
jncnndissima,  Auctoris  Epigrammata  tibi  non  inyidebo."  The  epi- 
grams are,  howeyer,  far  from  meriting  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
the  anagrams,  and  they  are  diyided  into  Seliffiosa,  Qfficiasa,  and 
Jbcosa:  here  the  author  maJces  the  ordinary  excuse  for  publication, 
yiz.,  that  he  sent  them  to  the  ^preaa  propiorttm  amicarum  justu.  The 
religious  epigrams  are  all  of  a  pious  character :  those  in  the  next 
diyision  of  the  work  are  addressed  to  persons  in  office.  One  or  two 
specimens  of  the  epigrammata  jocosa,  most  of  which  are  in  Latin  only, 
others  in  Latin  and  English,  and  some  in  English,  may  be  giyen  :— 

**  To  a  certaine  Writer. 

^Halfe  of  your  Booke  is  to  an  Index  growne : 
Yon  gine  your  Booke  CcTitents,  jova  readers  none." 

"  Of  Bdbertua, 

^  Bobertos  when  he  saw  Thieres  hanged,  then 
Hee  said,  1 1e  take  example  by  those  men ; 
And  so  he  did,  for  at  the  next  Assize 
He  mounts  the  tame  Tree  for  three  robberies.'* 

The  following  has  often  been  repeated  since,  and  probably  was  not 

new  in  1626. 

**Ofa  Sehoolemaeter  and  hie  Seholler. 

"  A  Pedant  ask'd  a  Pony,  rife  and  bold. 
In  a  hard  frost,  the  Latin  word  for  cold. 
He  tell  yon  out  of  hand,  (qnoth  he)  for  loe  I 
I  have  it  at  my  finger^  enide,  yon  know." 

The  two  following  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  poets  to  whom 

they  relate.    Hall  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1627. 

**  To  Br,  HaU  Dean  (f  Worcester, 

^  Yon  in  high  straines  hare  snng  Oods  Heavenly  graces. 
Which  yon  shall  sound  in  hi^  and  Heavenly  places. 
Sweet  Hall,  what  HaUelnjahs  shall  yon  sing 
Li  Heavens  high  Qnire  to  the  etemaU  £ng." 

*"  SamvuiL  BanUiL 

^  Diceris  egregins  dnplici  tn  nomine  Yates; 
Qnam  sanctns  Samuel,  qnam  sapiens  Baniel. 
Bomannm  snperare  potes,  me  Jnmoe,  Vatem; 
Non  tibi  lasciva  est  Pagina,  Vita  proba  est" 

This  must  haye  been  written  before  the  death  of  Daniel,  which 
happened  at  Beckington  in  October,  1619. 
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Anatomy  op  thb  World. — ^An  Anatomy  of  tlie  World. 
Wherein  hj  occasion  of  the  untimely  death  of  Mistris 
Elizabeth  Dnuy^  the  firailiy  and  the  decay  of  this  whole 
'  world  is  represented. — London^  Printed  for  Bamnel  Ma- 
cham^  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his  shop  in  Panics  Church- 
yard^ at  the  signe  of  the  Bul-head.  An.  Dom.  1611.  8yo. 
16  leaves. 

This  is  an  earlier  edition  than  any  hitherto  discovered,  that  of  1612 
being  the  first  mentioned  by  bibhographers ;  and  it  was  published  anony- 
mously in  four  distinct  impressions,  viz.,  of  1611, 1612,  1621,  and  1626, 
before  it  was  included  in  the  4to  volume  of  the  "Poems"  of  Dr. 
Donne,  published  in  1633,  after  his  death.  The  subject  of  the  tribute 
before  us  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Druiy,  with  whom  Donne 
for  some  time  resided,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris.  In  a  letter 
dated  from  Paris,  14th  April,  1612,  Donne  mentions  that  the  '*  Ana- 
tomy of  the  World"  had  been  printed.  The  copy  at  Bridgewater 
House  consists  of  only  16  leaves  ;  but  sign.  A  is  a  fly-leaf,  existing  in 
another  copy  of  1611  veiy  recently  recovered,  and  making  the  whole 
tract  16  leaves,  or  two  8vo  sheets. 

Donne  was  at  one  period,  before  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Moore,  Secretary  to  Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere ;  and  some 
documents  subscribed  by  Donne  are  preserved  among  the  MSS.  at 
Bridgewater  House. 

The  variations  between  the  first  edition  of  these  poems  in  1611 
(printed,  perhaps,  only  for  private  distribution)  and  that  in  1633  are  not 
many,  and  they  are  rarely  of  importance ;  but  there  is  an  exception  in 
the  very  last  line  of  what  is  placed  under  the  heading  "  The  Anatomy 
of  the  World."    In  the  edition  of  1611  it  runs  thus : — 

*'  The  grave  keeps  bodies,  verse  the  same  enroules ;" 

and  the  misprint,  by  mistaking  the  long  s  Budf,  might  not  be  detected, 
if  we  did  not  refer  to  the  4to  of  1633,  where  it  stands  as  follows  :^ 

**  The  Grave  keepes  bodies,  Verse  the  Fame  enroules." 

Dr.  Donne  was  a  poet  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year ;  for 
although  his  Satires  are  not  known  to  have  been  printed  imtil  1633, 
some  of  them  were  written  forty  years  earlier,  and  a  MS.  copy  dated 
1693  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum — [MS.  Harl.  6110.]    From 
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what  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  dated  in  1614,  and  from  other  cir- 
comstaQces,  it  may  be  donbted  whether  a  now  lost  editionof  his  Satires 
was  not  then  privately  circulated.  Francis  Davison,  editor  of  *'  The 
Poetical  Ehapsody "  (1602,  1606,  1811,  and  1621),  who  died  before 
1620,  records  in  an  undated  memorandnm,  that  he  had  lent  a  copy  of 
''J.  Son's  Satyres"  te  his  brother  Christopher.  This  copy  might, 
however,  have  been  a  manuscript.  They  were  sons  to  poor  scape-goat 
William  Davison,  who  was  sacrificed  for  accomplishing  the  wish  of 
Q.  iOizabeth,  as  regarded  the  death  of  Mary  of  Scotland. 


Answ£B. — ^An  Aunswere  to  the  Proclamation  of  the  Rebels 
in  the  North.  1569. — ^Imprinted  at  London  by  Willyam 
Seres.     Cum  Privilegio.     8vo,    B.  L.     10  leaves. 

We  apprehend  that  we  have  to  add  a  new  name  to  the  list  of  onr 

early  writers  of  verse,  in  the  person  of  William  Seres,  the  printer,  who 

here  put  forth  a  production  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  the  Bebellion 

in  the  North  in  1669 :  it  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  has  hitherto  been 

given  to  Thomas  Norton,  merely  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unquesr 

tionably  the  author  of  an  address,  in  prose,  **  To  the  Queene's  Majesties 

poore  deoeiued  Subjectes  of  the  North  Countrey."    That,  however,  was 

printed  by  Bynneman,  and  not  by  Seres,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  piece 

before  us,  thus  placed  his  own  initials— 

«  FINIS  qd  (W.  S.) 
God  saae  the  Queene." 

William  Seres,  as  the  printer,  would  hardly  have  made  his  own  initials 
thus  conspicuous,  if  they  had  not  been  intended  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  author.  He  entered  the  "  Answer"  in  his  own  name  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  and  it  does  no  discredit  to  his  skill  as  a  versify er,  or  to  his  loyalty 
as  a  subject.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ames,  Herbert,  or  Dibdin  among 
works  from  the  press  of  Seres,  but  in  their  time  a  copy  of  it  was 
known:  to  present  it  as  the  work  of  so  distinguished  an  early  typo- 
grapher gives  it  additional  interest. 

It  opens,  as  follows,  in  lines  of  fourteen  syllables  divided,  and  with 
riiyme  at  the  end  of  the  eight-syllable  line,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the 
six-syllable  line. 

**  O  Lorde  I  stretch  out  thy  migfatie  hande 
against  this  rapng  route. 
And  sane  our  Prmce,  onr  state  and  land, 
which  they  doe  go  aboat 
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For  to  sabnert  and  oofirtfarowey 

and  make  tills  Bealme  a  pray 
For  otiier  Nations  here  to  growe, 

what  80|  like  fooles,  thej  say." 

Seres  does  not  keep  up  this  inconyenient  intiltiplicati<ni  of  rhymes, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  **  Answer"  to  the  sixth 
Article  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Bebels:—  * 

**  Yon  sa^  hir  Grace  is  led  by  such 

as  wicked  are  and  eoill : 
By  whom,  I  pray  yon,  are  ye  led  ? 

I  may  say,  by  the  Denill. 
Whom  wonld  ye  poynt  to  leade  hir  Grace, 

if  ye  miffht  bane  yomr  choTse  ? 
The  Pope,  I  thinke,  yomr  father  chief e, 

shonld  bane  yomr  holy  yoyse ; 
And  then  she  shonld  be  led,  indeede, 

as  Lambe  for  to  be  slaine. 
Wo  worth  snch  heades,  as  so  wonld  fee 

hir  Grace  for  all  hir  paine  I " 

Some  twenty,  or  more,  passages  migbt  be  quoted  from  autbors  before 
Shakespeare,  in  illustration  of  his  concluding  lines  in  "  £ing  John," 

"  Nonffht  shall  make  ns  me, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  tme ;" 

and  Seres  shews  us  that  the  sentiment,  if  not  the  expression,  was,  in 

fact,  proyerbial  :— 

**  A  Proyerbe  olde,  no  lande  tiiere  is 
that  can  this  lande  snbdne, 
If  we  agree  within  onr  seines, 
and  to  onr  Bealme  be  tme." 

The  whole  is  written  with  facility,  and  the  poem  concludes  quite  as 
well  as  it  began,  continuing  the  address  to  the  Bebeb  :— 

"  Bethinke  yonr  seines,  and  take  adnioe, 

and  speedily  repent : 
Accept  the  pardon  of  tiie  Prince, 

when  it  to  yon  is  sent. 
So  may  yon  sane  yomr  bodies  yet, 

your  sonles,  and  eake  yonr  good, 
Ajid  stay  the  DenUl,  that  hopes  by  yon 

to  spill  mnch  Christian  blood. 
God  sane  onr  Queene,  and  keepe  in  peace 

this  Hand  eyeimore. 
So  shall  we  render  ynto  him 

etemall  thanks  therefore." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  Seres  afterwards  obtained  for  himself 
and  his  son,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Burghley,  the  renewal  of  his 
patent  (of  which  he  had  been  depriyed  by  Queen  Mary)  "  for  the 
printing  of  all  primers  and  psalters/' 
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Antidote  AaAorsr  Melancholy. — ^An  Antidote  against  Me- 
lancholy :  Made  up  in  Pills.  Compounded  of  Witty  Ballads^ 
Jovial  Songs  and  Meny  Catches. 

These  witty  Poems  though  sometiine  may  seem  to  halt  on  crutches, 
Yet  theyl  all  merrily  please  you  for  your  charge,  which  not  much  is. 

Printed  by  Mer.  Melancholicus^  to  be  sold  in  London  and 

« 

Westminster.     1661.    4to.    40  leaves. 

This  is  clearly  a  Shakespearian  book,  not  only  because  it  mentions 
Ealstaff  by  name,  but  because  it  contains  two  "  Catches,"  one  of  which 
is  as  follows :  part  of  it,  as  all  will  remember,  is  sung  by  Autolycus  in 
••  The  Winter's  Tale,"  A.  ir.  sc.  2. 

**  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  Foot  path-way, 

And  merrily  hen't  the  stlle-a ; 
Your  meny  heart  go'es  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-o. 
Yonr  paltry  mony  bags  of  Qold 

What  need  have  we  to  stare  for. 
When  little  or  nothing  soon  is  told. 

And  we  have  the  less  to  care  for  ? 
Oast  care  away;  let  sorrow  cease, 

A  Figg  for  MelanchoUy  I 
Let's  langh  and  sing,  or  if  yon  please, 

Wei  frolick  with  sweet  Dolly." 

Shakespeare  only  introduces  the  four  first  lines,  but,  as  we  see,  there 
are  eight  others  that  belong  to  the  same  catch.  Isaac  Beed  tells  that 
the  four  first  lines  are  found  on  p.  69  of  "  the  Antidote  against  Melan- 
eholy ;"  but  they  occur  in  fact  on  p.  73. 

The  other  Catch  is  mentioned  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  A.  ii.  sc.  3,  where 
Sir  Toby  Belch  says,  "  Malyolio's  a  Peg-a-Samsey,  and  three  merry 
men  be  we :"  there  were  seyeral  sets  of  words  to  the  same  tune,  and 
in  the  work  before  us  they  are  thus  given  :— 

"  The  Wisemen  were  hnt  seyen,  ne're  more  shall  he  for  me; 
The  Mnaes  were  hnt  nine,  the  Worthies  three  times  three: 

And  three  meny  hoyes,  and  three  merry  hoyes  are  we. 

The  Yertoes  were  hnt  seven,  and  three  the  greater  he; 
The  Ceesars  they  were  twdve,  and  the  fatal  sisters  three: 

And  three  meny  Girles,  and  three  merry  Girles  are  we." 

ChappeU,  in  his  admirable  work  on  "English  Song  and  Ballad 
Music,"  gives  different  words  on  different  authority,  and  does  not  there 
refer  to  the  **  Antidote  against  Melancholy,"  which,  however,  he  had 
met  with.  The  mention  of  Falstaff  occurs  on  p.  72  in  a  Catch,  the  first 
stanza  of  which  runs  thus  characteristically :— 
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*'  Wilt  thon  be  £att,  He  tell  thee  how 

Thon  shalt  quickly  do  the  feat, 
And  that  so  plump  a  thing  as  thon 

Was  never  yet  made  np  of  meat^ 
Drink  off  thy  Sack!  'twas  onely  that 
Made  Bacchus  and  Jack  Falstafe  fatt,  fatt" 

We  are  without  information  by  whom  this  collection  of  Poems,  Bal- 
lads, Songs  and  Catches  was  made ;  but  Thomas  Durfey,  about  sixty 
years  afterwards,  imitated  the  title,  when  he  called  his  six  volumes 
"  Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,"  8yo.  1719-20.  This 
'*  Antidote  against  Melancholy,  made  up  in  Pills,"  has  not  been  any 
where  correctly  described:  we  shall  therefore  be  more  particular  as  to 
its  contents,  beginning  by  stating  that  on  the  title-page  is  a  very  pretty 
engraving  in  two  compartments,  one  above  the  other,  representing 
different  classes,  gentry  and  peasantry,  drinking  and  carousing,  the  first 
attended  by  two  fiddlers,  and  the  last  by  a  bag-piper.  No  engraver's 
name  is  appended,  but  it  is  in  a  superior  style  of  art,  and  quite  as 
neat,  as  anything  by  Marshall.  Following  the  title-page  is  an  address 
''To  the  Header,"  in  triplets  subscribed  N.  D.,  at  the  back  of  which  is 
a  list  of  "  Ballads,  Songs,  and  Catches  in  this  Book,"  twenty-three  in 
number,  besides  "  forty  more  merry  Catches  and  Songs." 

There  are,  in  fact,  only  thirty-four  "  merry  Catches  and  Songs,"  the 
last  numbered  thirty-three ;  but  it  is  properly  thirty-four,  as  twenty-two 
is  twice  repeated :  they  occupy  the  last  twelve  pages. 

With  reference  to  No.  6  in  the  list  of  Contents,  ''  The  Ballad  on  the 
Wedding  of  Arthur  of  Bradley,"  it  may  be  remarked  that  nobody 
appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  great  antiquity  of  it :  it  is  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  is  a  scrap  of  a 
song  introduced  by  Idleness,  the  Yice,  in  the  Morality  of  "  The  Mar- 
riage ofWit  and  Wisdom,"  which  has  comedown  to  us  in  a  manuscript 
dated  1579 :  the  character  of  the  drama,  however,  carries  us  back  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  or  even  earlier,  and  "  the  Kings  most  royal 
Majesty"  is  mentioned  in  it.  The  oldest  notice  of  "Arthur  of  Brad- 
ley" hitherto  pointed  out  is  in  Dekker's  "  Honest  Whore,"  1604:  Ben 
Jonson  speaks  of  it  in  his  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  1614 ;  Brathwaite,  in 
his  "  Strappado  for  the  Devil,"  in  1616,  and  two  lines  from  it  are  cited 
in  Gayton*s  ''  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,"  1654.  Bitson,  when 
he  printed  it  in  his  "Bobin  Hood"  (Yol.  ii.  p.  210),  was  not  aware 
what  high  claims  it  possesses  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  productions  of 
the  kind  in  our  language.  Of  course,  in  all  the  copies  that  have  come 
down  to  us  it  is  much  modernized  and  corrupted,  but  the  following 
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words,  from  "  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom,"  shew  that  no  other 
popfular  production  oonld  there  be  intended  :— 

"  For  the  honour  of  Artre  Bradle, 
This  age  wold  make  me  swere  madlj." 

These  axe  words  often  repeated  in  the  Ballad,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
"  Antidote  against  Melancholy,"  p.  16,  where  it  fills  more  than  three 
pages.    We  wish  that  we  had  space  for  it. 

If  N.  D.,  whose  initials  are  at  the  end  of  the  rhyming  address  "  to 
the  Seader,"  were  the  person  who  made  the  selection,  we  are  without 
anj  other  clue  to  his  name.  There  is  no  ground  for  imputing  it  to 
Thomas  Jordan,  excepting  that  he  was  accustomed  to  deal  in  produc- 
tions of  this  class ;  but  the  songs  and  ballads  he  printed  were  usually 
of  his  own  composition,  and  not  the  works  of  anterior  yersifyers. 


Ape,  the  English. — ^The  English  Ape^  the  Italian  imitation^ 
the  Foote-steppes  of  Frannce.  Wherein  is  explaned  the 
wilfull  blindnesse  of  snbtill  mischiefe^  the  striuing  for 
Starres^  the  catching  of  Mooneshine^  and  the  secrete 
sonnde  of  many  hollowe  heartes.  By  W.  R.  Nulla  pietas 
prauis, — ^At  London^  Imprinted  by  Robert  Robinson  dwel- 
ling in  Feter  Lane  neere  Holbome,  1588.  4to.  B.  L. 
16  leaves. 

This  extraordinarily  scarce  tract  has  been  attributed  to  W.  Bankin ; 
but  a  copy  (the  only  perfect  one  we  ever  saw)  now  before  us,  has  the 
initials  W.  E.,  at  the  end  of  the  dedication  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
filled  up  in  old  MS.  with  "  W.  Bowty."  Now,  the  earliest  known 
work  by  Bowley  bears  date  in  1609,  whereas  KanVin  or  Bankins  (See 
poH  under  B.akkik)  was  an  author  in  1587,  and  his  first  extant  pro- 
duction is  not,  in  style,  yery  dissimilar  to  ''  The  English  Ape."  In 
the  dedication  of  it  he  mentions  a  still  earlier  performance,  y\z,^ 
**  my  roughcast  Conceit  of  Hell,"  which  he  had  also  inscribed  to  HaU 
ton,  and  of  which  we  hare  no  trace  unless,  as  is  possible,  he  means 
his  "  Mirrour  of  Monsters  "  under  that  singular  title.  Whether  "Tho 
English  Ape  "  be  really  by  Eankin,  or  by  any  other  writer  with  the 
same  initials,  we  are  therefore  unable  to  decide.  In  the  first  page  of 
it  he  refers  to  some  work  by  him  which  had  already  failed  to  rouse  **  tho 
general!  sort "  from  their  "  dull  sOence,"  which  could  hardly  have  been 
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the  case  with  Ids  '*  Mirronr  of  Monsters."  Thoogli  "PjmiTtiw  was  sub* 
sequently  a  writer  of  many  verses,  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  poetry 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  "English  Ape." 

It  is  entirely  directed  against  the  proneness  of  the  people  of  this 
oonntry  to  imitate  and  adopt  the  peculiarities  and  fashions  of  conti- 
nental nations,  especially  of  the  Italians : — **  There  is  not  (he  says)  a 
vice  particularly  noted  in  any  country,  but  the  Englishman  will  be 
therein  as  exquisite,  as  if  he  had  Nature  at  command  for  erery  enormity. 
If  he  be  in  Creete  he  can  lye,  if  in  Italy  flatter,  if  in  Eraunce  boast,  if 
in  Scotland  doke  the  treachery  of  pretended  treason ;  which  haying 
gathered,  and  fraught  him  selfe  full  of  this  wealthy  treasure,  he  lovingly 
bringeth  his  merchandize  into  his  native  Country,  and  there  storeth 
with  instruction  the  false  affectors  of  this  tedious  trash." 

The  invective  is  not  so  violent  and  vehement  as  it  is  affected,  over- 
wrought, and  disjointed;  from  one  end  of  the  tract  to  the  other 
we  look  in  vain  for  anything  but  the  most  general  abuse,  illustrated  by 
very  common-place  examples  drawn  entirely  from  ancient  history.  In 
one  paragraph,  however,  he  breaks  out  against  Englishwomen  in  these 
terms :— 

''Itisa  woonder  more  than  ordinary  to  beholde  thejr  periwigs  of  sondiy 
collours,  theyr  paynting  potts  of  peilesse  perfnmes,  theyr  boxes  of  alibber 
sauce,  the  sleaking  of  thejr  faces,  thejr  strayned  modesty  and  thejr  connter^ 
&yte  coynesse.  £i  so  mnch  that  they  rather  seeme  Curiyzans  of  Yenyoe,  then 
matrones  of  Englande,  monsters  of  Mgypt  then  modest  maydens  of  Europe, 
indiannting  Syrens  of  Syrtes  then  dilisent  searchers  of  vertae:  these  inchannt- 
ments  charme  away  theyr  modesty,  ana  entrap  fooles  in  folly;  bewitched  them 
selves  wyth  wanton  wyles,  and  besotteth  other  with  these  bitter  smyles." 

We  conclude  that  "these  bitter  smiles,"  ought  to  be  "their  bitter 
smiles,"  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  at  what  the  author  is  driving  in  his 
accumulation  of  accusations,  and  he  does  not  pretend  to  offer  any  cure 
for  the  evils  he  points  out.  It  may  deserve  remark,  as  a  matter  of 
language,  that  while  he  delights  much  in  new-fangled  words,  he  is  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  use  the  Saxon  plural  for  houses,  viz.,  housen,  in 
several  places.  Before  his  conclusion,  he  cautiously  admits  that,  not- 
withstanding all  he  has  advanced,  "there  are  in  England  many  modest 
wise,  godly  virgines,  wyves  and  widowes,"  and  he  especially  directs 
admiration  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  endelesse  in  glory,  and  matchlesse  in 
mortall  majesty."  He  winds  up  with  an  exhortation  precisely  in  the 
same  style  as  all  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet,  excepting  that  he  intermixes 
a  considerable  spice  of  religious  enthusiasm.  There  may  have  been  two 
W.  Bankins,  one  who  wrote  in  1687,  and  the  other  who  wrote  in  1598. 
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AsMnfj  BoBBBT. — A  tme  Discourse  of  tlie  practises  of  Eliza- 
beth Caldwell^  Ma.  le&ey  Bownd^  Isabell  Hall^  widdow^ 
and  George  FemelTi  on  the  parson  of  Ma.  Thomas  Cald- 
well^ in  the  Connty  of  Chester^  to  haue  murdered  andpoy- 
Boned  him  with  diuers  others^  &c.  Written  by  one  then 
present  as  witnes^  their  owne  Country-man^  Gilbert  Dug- 
dale. — ^At  London^  Printed  by  lames  Roberts  for  lohn 
Busbie^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  vnder  Saint  Peters 
Church  in  Comewell.     1604.    4to.     B.  L.     16  leaves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Armin,  the  actor,  was  really  the  author  of 
this  tract,  and  he  prefixed  an  epistle  stating  as  much,  though  he  found 
it  conrement  to  put  the  name  of  "  hiE  kinsman,"  Gilbert  Dngdale,  to 
it:  Dugdale  had  been  a  witness  on  the  remarkable  trial  to  which  it 
refers,  in  which  a  wife,  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  was  accused  of  attempting 
to  murder  her  husband  at  the  instigation  of  Jeffirey  Bownd,  her  para- 
mour, and  with  the  aid  of  Greorge  femely.  ' 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  it 
was  thought  that  if  Armin  (who  had  been  "  a  common  pamphleteer,'' 
as  Gabriel  Harrey  called  him,  in  1693)  wrote  an  epistolary  preface  to 
the  statement  of  them,  it  would  materially  increase  the  sale.  So 
much  read  and  thumbed  was  it,  that  only  a  few  copies  of  the  tract 
hiiTe  reached  our  day.  Armin  had  been  at  one  time  (see  his  "  Kest  of 
I9^innies,"  1608)  a  player  in  the  company  of  Lord  Chandos  (or  Shan- 
doys,  as  he  spells  it),  and  it  was  to  his  widow,  "  Lady  Mary  Chandos," 
that  he  addressed  his  prefatory  letter,  regarding  the  crime  and  execu- 
tion of  Elizabeth  Caldwell  and  others,  in  June,  1603.  After  briefly 
adverting  to  the  facts  he  proceeds  thus,  and  it  is  the  only  passage  that, 
for  our  purpose,  is  worth  quoting  :— 

"  We  hare  nianj  giddie  pated  Poets  that  conlde  have  published  this  Report 
with  more  eloquence,  bnt  truth  in  plaine  attire  is  easier  knowne:  let  fixion 
maske  in  Kendall  greene.  It  is  my  qnalitie  to  adde  tmth  to  truth,  and  not 
leasiDg  to  Ijes.  Year  good  Honour  knowes  Pinck's  poore  hart,  who  in  all  my 
senrioes  to  your  late  deceased  kind  Lord  never  Bsvoured  of  flatterie  or  fixion; 
and  therefore  am  now  the  bolder  to  present  to  your  vertnes  the  view  of  this 
late  tmth,  desiring  you  to  thinke  of  it,  that  you  may  be  an  honourable  mourner 
at  these  obsequies,  and  you  shall  no  more  doe  then  manie  more  have  doone. 
8o,  with  my  tendered  dutie,  m^  true  ensuing  storie,  and  my  euer  wishing  well, 
I  do  humbly  commit  your  Ladiship  to  the  prison  at  heauen,  wherein  is  perfect 
freedome. 

Tour  Ladiships  ever  in  duty  and  serrice, 

RoBBRT  Abmin." 

Here  we  see  that  he  terms  the  narrative  "  my  true  ensuing  storie,"- 
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so  that  we  are  entitled  to  look  npon  the  pamphlet  as  the  production  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  fellow-performers,  who  succeeded  to  Dogberry 
and  to  several  of  Kempe's  other  characters,  after  the  latter,  on  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  had  gone  over  to  the  company  calling  itself 
"  the  Prince's  Players."  In  the  patent  granted  to  Fletcher,  Shakespeare, 
and  others  in  May,  1603,  we  find  the  name  of  Bobert  Armin  sub- 
stituted, as  it  were,  for  that  of  William  £empe. 


Aenold's  Chboniclb. — ^In  this  boke  is  conteined  y«  names  of 
the  baylyfs  Custose  mayers  and  sherefs  of  y«  cyte  of  london 
from  the  tyme  of  kynge  Bichard  the  fyrst^  &  also  the  arty- 
cles  of  y^  Ghartonr  and  lybartyes  of  the  same  Gyte^  And  of 
the  chartom*  and  lybartyes  of  England^  with  other  dyuers 
maters  good  and  necessary  for  euery  cytezen  to  ynderstond 
and  knowe.    n.  d*    B.  L.  fol.     133  leaves. 

This  is  the  edition  of  Arnold's  Chronicle,  which,  though  without  his 
name,  came  from  the  press  of  Peter  Treveris,  who  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  first  printer,  who  carried  on  business  in  Southwark.  Dr. 
Dibdin  does  not  seem  to  haye  made  up  his  mind  whether  this  edition 
by  Treyeris  was  the  earUest,  or  whether  it  had  been  preyiously  printed 
by  John  Doesborowe  at  Antwerp ;  for,  on  p.  84,  of  Yol.  iii.  of  his 
"  l^pographical  Antiquities,"  he  speaks  of  Doesborowe's  edition  as 
"  the  second,"  and  inserts,  in  a  note  on  p.  35,  the  statement  of  the  late 
Mr.  Douce,  that  Treyeris  printed  the  second  edition.  There  is  Utde 
doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  conclusion. 

It  is  only  from  similarity  of  type  that  it  has  been  decided  to  be  the 
work  of  Treyeris,  and  not  of  Pynson,  as  Ames  supposed.  The  date 
has  been  fixed  in  1521,  from  the  following  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the 
list  of  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  of  London  :— 

"  This  yere  Galy  halfpens  was  banysshed  out  of  england,  &  whete  wasworthe 
xvi^.  8.  a  quarter.  And  this  yere  one  Luther  was  accowntyd  an  erebrck  and  on 
Bonday  tib^t  was  the  xii  day  of  Maij,  in  the  presence  of  the  lorde  legate  and 
many  other  bysshops  and  lordys  of  england,  toe  sayd  Lather  was  o^nly  de- 
clared an  heretyck  at  powlys  crosse,  and  all  his  bokes  bnmyd." 

On  Sign.  O.  yi.,  commences  the  celebrated  ballad  of  ''The  Not- 
browne  Mayde,"  which  Prior  modernized,  and  which,  with  some  inac- 
curacies, was  inserted  by  Capel  in  his  ProluHons,  p.  3.  Mr.  Douce 
superintended  a  reprint  of  the  whole  chronicle  from  the  edition  of 
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DoesboTowe,  but,  eyen  lie,  with  all  his  exactness,  made  trifling 
mistakes  when  giving  the  ballad.  In  the  edition  by  Treveris,  it  fre- 
quently yaries  typographically  from  the  impression  by  Doesborowe. 
Capel  divided  the  lines  differently,  but,  in  the  original,  and  in  the 
second  edition  before  us,  they  stand  precisely  in  this  manner  :— 

**  Be  it  right  or  wrog,  these  me  amog.  on  woma  do  complajne 
Affyrmynge  this,  how  that  it  is.-    A  labour  spent  in  vayne 
To  lone  the  well,  for  nener  a  dele.    They  lone  a  ma  agayne. 
For  late  a  man,  do  what  he  can.  theyr  faaoar  to  attayne 
Yet  yf  a  newe,  to  them  pursue,  thejr  fyrst  true  loner  than 
Labonreth  for  nought,  for  from  her  tought  he  is  a  banysshed  man." 

This  form  of  stanza  is  peculiar  to  this  ballad,  and  no  other  poem 
which  exactly  adopts  it  is  known.  It  seems  agreed  that  ''  The  Nut- 
brown  Maid  "  is  not  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  Heame,  in  one  of  his  letters,  printed  in  Sestituta,  i.  p.  70, 
would  cany  it  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  Y .,  and  Dr.  Percy  (Beliques, 
u.  p.  26,  Edit.  1765)  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL 


Abthub. — ^The  storye  of  the  most  noble  and  worthy  Kynge 
Arthur^  the  which  was  the  fyrst  of  the  worthyes  Chrysten, 
and  also  of  hys  noble  and  valyanxii}  knyghtee  of  the  rounde 
Table*  Newly  imprynted  and  corrected. — ^Imprynted  at 
London  by  Thomas  East.    n.  d.    B.  L.  fol.     807  leaves. 

A  rare  edition  of  the  Mort  Arthur,  which  work  came  originally  from 
the  press  of  Caxton  in  1485.  East's  impression  is  without  date,  the 
Colophon  running  thus :  "  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Thomas  East 
dwelling  betweene  Faules  wharfe  and  Baynardes  CasteU,"  and  it  differs, 
as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  in  no  material  respect  from  the  reprint 
previously  made  by  William  Copland  from  the  text  of  Caxton:  some  of 
the  wood  cuts,  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  every  book,  are  also 
identical,  and  must  haye  devolved  into  the  hands  of  East ;  but  others 
vaiy  rather  in  design  than  in  subject.  On  the  title-page  is  a  wood  cut 
representing  the  conflict  between  St.  Greorge  and  the  Dragon,  but  here 
the  Knight  of  Cappadocia  is  made  to  pass  for  King  Arthur.  A  reduced 
copy  of  it  is  inserted  on  the  title-page  of  Southey's  edition  of  the  Mort 
Arthur,  4to.  1817. 

A  few  of  the  wood  cuts  of  East's  edition  are  considerably  older  than 
the  date  when  he  printed :  one  of  them  was  used  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  in  1520,  before  Christopher  Goodwyn's  poem,  '*  The  Chaunce  of 
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a  Dolorous  Loyer."  The  block  then  came  into  the  hands  of  W.  Cop- 
land, and,  haying  been  used  by  him  in  his  reprint  of  the  Mort  Arthur, 
it  subsequently  was  in  the  possession  of  East,  who  applied  it  to  the 
same  purpose  in  the  yolume  before  us :  it  precedes  the  15th  book,  ''Of 
Syr  Launcelot  du  lake,"  the  chapter  being  thus  headed :  "  Howe  Sir 
Launcelot  came  into  a  Chappelle,  where  he  founde  dead  in  a  whyte 
sherte  a  man  of  religion  of  an  hundred  wynter  olde."  Thus  Wynkyn 
de  Worde's  *'  dolorous  loyer"  seryed  the  turn,  in  the  hands  of  Copland 
and  East,  to  represent  a  dead  man  in  a  white  shirt,  an  hundred 
winters  old.  At  the  time  the  block  was  employed  by  East  it  had  been 
considerably  worn  and  battered. 

The  "  Prologus  "  is  inserted  on  the  next  leaf  after  the  title,  and  it 
is  followed  by  "the  Table"  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter  of  the 
twenty-one  books  into  which  the  whole  work  is  diyided :  it  fills  eleyen 
leayes.  These  haye  distinct  signatures,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the 
first  book  begins  on  A.  j.,  with  a  woodcut  half-length  of  Arthur  in 
armour,  holding  his  sword  and  shield. 

Somewhat  less  than  a  century  after  East's  edition  appeared,  Martin 
Parker,  the  notorious  baJlad-poet,  published  an  abridgment  of  the 
Mort  Arthur,  with  the  title  of  ''  The  most  admirable  Historic  of  that 
most  renowned  Christian  Worthy  Arthur,  !King  of  Great  Britaines." 
(See  "  Parker,  Martin,"  jwsi),  and  on  the  fore-front  of  his  life  of  this 
« Christian  Worthy,"  he  is  represented  as  a  Turkish  hero,  in  a 
wood  cut  that  had  been  intended,  and  used,  for  the  Soldan  of  Babylon, 
mounted  on  a  plumed  charger.  It  had  also  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  another  publisher,  and  then  it  .represented  '*  the  Scythian  Ta- 
merlane." 


Abthub. — The  most  ancieBt  and  famouB  History  of  the  re- 
nowned Prince  Arthur^  King  of  Britaine^  wherein  is  de- 
clared his  Life  and  Death  &c.  As  also  all  the  noble  Acts 
&c.  of  his  valiant  Ejiiglits  of  the  Bound  Table.  Newly 
refined  and  published  for  the  deligbt  and  profit  of  the 
Reader. — London^  Printed  by  William  Stansby  for  Jacob 
Bloome^  1634.    B.  L.  4to.    467  leaves. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  Mort  Arthur  with  certain  modernizations, 
or,  as  it  is  worded  in  the  title-page,  "  newly-refined."  In  an  address 
to  the  reader,  he  is  informed  that  the  original  history  was  written  in 
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French  and  Italian,  and  tliat  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  lY.  Sir 
Thomas  Maleore,  [Malory]  translated  it  into  English.  "  In  many' 
places,  (adds  the  writer)  this  Tolnme  is  corrected  (not  in  language, 
bnt  in  phrase),  for  here  and  there  King  Arthur  or  some  of  his  knights 
were  declared  in  their  commnnication  to  sweare  prophane,  and  nse 
superstitions  speeches,  all  (or  the  most  part)  of  which  is  either 
amended  or  qnite  left  out  hy  the  paines  and  industry  of  the  compositor 
and  corrector  of  the  presse ;  so  that,  as  it  is  now,  it  may  passe  for 
a  famous  piece  of  antiquity^rerived  almost  ftom  the  gulph  of  obliyion,. 
and  renued  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  present  and  future  times." 
To  this  succeed  Caxton's  "  Prologue"  and  his  "Prefiice,"  and  "  The 
contents  of  the  first  part,"  in  one  hundred  and  fiffy-three  chapters. 
Facing  the  title-page  is  a  coarse  wood-cut  of  Ariihur  and  his  Knights 
at  the  Sound  Table,  the  king  making  his  appearance  out  of  a  large 
hole  in  the  centre  of  it. 

The  second  and  third  parts  have  each  firesh  title-pages,  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  wood-cut  to  the  first  part.  The  second  part  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  chapters,  and  the  third  part  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  chapters.  A  table  of  contents  is  prefixed  to 
each  division. 


Ass.— The  Noblenesse  of  the  ABse.  A  worke  rare^  learned 
and  excellent.  By  A.  B. — London^  Printed  by  Thomas 
Creede^  and  are  to  be  sold  by  William  Barley^  at  his  shop 
in  Orations  streete^  1595.    4to.    B.  L:     60  leaves, 

A  tract  of  which  only  three  or  four  copies  are  known  to  be  in  exists 
enoe.  It  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  prose  burlesque  in  praise  of  the 
Ass,  and  it  displays  a  great  variety  of  learning  and  some  drollery :  the 
fault  is  that  the  joke  is  a  little  too  long  drawn  out ;  for  the  writer 
seems  to  have  been  oppressed  by  the  abundance  of  his  materials. 
If  it  had  been  of  an  earUer  date,  A.  B.  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
initLals  of  Andrew  Borde,  the  humourist  and  physician  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VJLll,  who  called  himself  Andreas  Ferforatus,  lest  (as  he  said) 
any  one  else  should  call  him  Andreas  AmU. 

A  wood-cut  of  an  Ass,  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  about  his  neck,  oma* 
ments  the  title-page,  and  is  repeated  in  the  body  of  the  pamphlet :  it  is 
fdlowed  by  an  address  from  "  Atabaliba  of  Peru  to  the  Asse-favouring 
Beaders,"  the  reason  for  which  is  not  very  obvious,  seeing  that  the 
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IncM  knew  nothing  of  any  beagts  of  burden  but  Lamas,  until  the 
arriyal  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  riding  upon  horses,  were  thought  cen- 
taurs. Atabaliba  speaks  in  his  own  person  throughout,  as  if  he  were 
the  author,  and  A.  B.  only  the  translator. 

The  production  is  divided  into  three  parts,  without  any  apparent 
necessity,  unless  to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  pausing. 
Several  scraps  of  verse  also  lighten  the  page,  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  more  than  one  of  them  is  derived  from  Bemi's  Italian  burlesque 
capitolo.  In  lode  del  Anno:  the  subsequent  is  a  specimen  :— 

"  One  other  ^5i  this  beast  hath  of  his  owne. 
Wherewith  the  rest  conld  not  be  furnished ; 

On  man  himself  e  the  same  was  not  bestowne: 
To  wit,  on  him  is  ne're  engendered 

The  hatefnll  vermine  that  doth  teare  the  skin, 

And  to  the  body  make  his  passage  in." 

We  have  here  amended  a  miq>rint  in  the  last  line,  which  runs  "And 
to  the  hode  doth  make  his  passage  in."  * 

According  to  A.  B.  there  is  nothing  about  an  Ass  that  is  not  super- 
excellent — even  his  voice  comes  in  for  an  extravagant  amount  of  praise, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  author  makes  use  of  an  adjective  that  we 
have  never  met  with  elsewhere.  The  employment  by  Shakespeare  and 
others  of  "  modem,"  to  indicate  what  is  common  or  ordinary,  is  well 
known;  but  A.  B.  gives  us  immodern  in  the  opposite  sense.  After 
noticing  *'  the  goodly  sweete  and  continual  brayings  "  of  Asses,  he 
adds — "  Nor  thinke  I  that  any  of  our  immoderne  musitians  can  deny, 
but  that  their  song  is  AiU  of  exceeding  pleasure  to  be  heard ;  because 
therein  is  to  be  discerned  both  concord,  discord,  singing  in  the  meane," 
Ac.  Certainly,  it  would  require  a  very  "  immodern,"  or  extraordinary, 
musician  indeed  to  find  harmony  of  the  braying  of  an  Ass.  The 
allusion,  at  the  close  of  the  whole,  to  the  choice  by  our  Saviour  of  an 
ass,  when  he  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  rather  smacks  of  the  pro- 
fane, and  need  not  be  quoted. 


■  • 

AlStrophel  Ain)  Stella. — Syr  P.  S.  His  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

Wherein  the  excellence  of  sweete  Poesie  is  concluded. 

To  the  end  of  which  are  added  sundry  other  rare  Sonnets 
.    of  diuers  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen. — ^At  London^  Printed 

for  Thomas  Newman.  Aimo  Domini  1591.  4to.  44  leaves. 

Newman  published  two  impressions  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Astro- 
phel and  SteUa  "  in  the  same  year,  viz.,  1591 :  the  above  is  the  title* 
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page  of  the  first,  and  tlie  stationer  mentions  in  the  preliminary  matter 
thsfc  the  manuscript  had  come  into  his  hands  '*  much  corrupted  by  ill 
writers."    The  fact  is,  that  the  corruptions  are  innumeral>le,  and  on 
this  account  Newman  put  forth  his  later  impression.    Where  he  ob- 
tained the  corrected  copy  is  not  stated,  but  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  family  would  interpose,  to  rescue  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  from  the  imputation  of  having  produced  so  much  nonsense  as 
the  blunders  of  transcribers  had  occasioned.     Newman,  however,  was 
evidently  delighted  in  the  first  instance  to  procure  the  work  of  so  po- 
pular and  famous  a  poet  for  his  use,  and  dedicating  it  to  "Ma. 
Praunds  Plower  Esquire,"   (who  perhaps  had  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  MS.  for  him)  he  employed  the  celebrated  Thomas  Nash, 
then,  as  usual,  in  poverty,  to  write  an  introductory  epistle,  and  thus  put 
forih  the  volume.    This  epistle,  caustic  and  critical,  is  found  no  where 
else,  and  it  will  always  render  this  edition  remarkable.    The  later 
copy  of  the  same  year  does  not  contain  it,  and  why  so  readable  and 
lively  a  production  was  excluded  we  can  only  conjecture :   perhaps  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  herself  might  object  to  the  extravagant  lauda- 
tion heaped  upon  her  in  it  *.   Nash  is  speaking  of  the  Sidneys,  and 
thus  breaks  out  :— 

"Amongst  the  which,  fayre  sister  of  Phoebus  and  eloquent  secretary  to  the 
liases,  most  rare  Countess  of  Pembroke,  thou  art  not  to  be  omitted  ;  whome 
Artes  doe  adore  as  a  second  Minerva,  and  our  Poets  extoll  as  the  patronesae  of 
their  invention  ;  for  in  thee  the  Lesbian  Sappho  with  her  lirick  Harpe  is  dis- 
graced, and  the  Laurel  Garlande,  which  thy  Brother  so  bravely  advaunst  on  Ms 
Laonce,  is  still  kept  greene  in  the  Temple  of  Pallas.  Thou  only  sacrificest  thy 
sonle  to  contemplation;  thou  only  entertalnest  emptie  handed  Homer,  and  keen- 
est the  springs  of  Castalia  from  being  dryed  up.  Learning,  wisedom,  beantie, 
and  all  oUier  ornaments  of  Nobilitie,  whatsoever,  seek  to  approve  themselves  in 
thy  sight,  and  get  a  further  seale  of  felicity  from  the  smiles  of  thy  favour." 

This  might  be  rather  too  strong  a  dose  of  flattery  even  for  those 
times  of  adulation,  in  spite  of  the  known  and  admitted  claims  of 
"  Sidney's  sister."  Various  attacks  upon  his  contemporaries  were  also 
inserted  by  Nash,  and  the  Epistle  opens  with  some  severe  ridicule  even 
of  his  Mend  Bobert  Greene,  who  on  his  title-pages  always  added  to 
his  name  the  statement  of  the  two  Universities  at  which  he  had  taken 
his  degrees.    The  whole  is  headed, 

**  Somewhat  to  reade  for  them  that  list. 

"  Tnnpus  odeH  plausus  aurea  pompa  venii :  so  endes  the  Sceane  of  Idiots, 
and  enter  AsliODhel  in  pompe.  Grentlemen  that  have  seene  a  thousand  lines  of 
foUv  drawn  form  ex  vno  puncto  impudenMaf  and  two  famous  Momitains  to  goe 
to  the  conception  of  one  Mouse;  that  have  had  your  eares  dca^ed  with  the 
eocho  of  Fame's  brazen  towres,  when  only  they  have  been  toncht  with  a  leaden 
pen;  that  have  seene  Pan  sitting  in  his  bower  of  delights,  and  a  number  of 
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Midasses  to  admire  his  miserable  homepipeB,  let  not  joxa  sorfeted  sig^t,  new 
come  from  snch  puppet  play,  think  scome  to  tmm  aside  into  this  Theater  of 
pleasnze,"  &c. 

Kash  admitSi  however,  that  "  his  widess  youth  may  be  taxt  with 
a  margent  note  of  presninption ;"  and  as  he  was  three  years  younger 
than  Shakespeare,  and  therefore  only  twenty-four  when  he  wrote  the 
preceding  epistle,  we  may  perhaps  allow  his  claim :  still,  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  fonr  years  earlier  he  had  tonished  the  poet  whom  he 
here  particularly  assails,  with  an  epistle  introductory  to  "Menaphon," 
which  epistle  is  written  in  a  similar  strain,  and  has  giren  rise  to  as 
much  literary  speculation  as  some  works  of  higher  pretensions. 

At  the  close  of  his  Epistle  Nash  leaves  his  readers  to  "  the  pleasures 
of  Faphos"  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  those  pleasures  are 
greatly  diminished  by  the  miserable  condition  of  the  text,  with  the 
preparation  and  correction  of  which,  we  may  be  confident,  Nash  had 
nothing  to  do,  having  left  it  entirely  to  Newman  and  his  printer.  Se- 
veral sonnets  by  Sidney  are  omitted,  and  other  poems,  of  a  lyrical 
kind,  are  sadly  mutilated  and  abridged.  Still,  much  improved  as  was 
the  re-impression  of  1591,  and  the  subsequent  editions  in  folio  of 
1593, 1598,  &e,,  there  are  defective  passages  in  them,  which  even  the 
garbled  text  of  Newman's  first  edition  of  1591  enables  us  to  set  right. 
Thus  in  Sonnet  64  we  read  in  the  authentic  copy,— • 

**  Nor  hope,  nor  with  another  course  to  frame," 

where  "with"  ought  to  be  wish,  as  it  stands  in  what  we  may  call  Nash's 
edition.    Again,  in  Sonnet  68,  we  are  always  told  to  read,— 

'<  Seeking  to  quench  in  me  the  noble  fire, 
Fed  by  thy  worth,  and  blinded  by  thy  sight" 

Here  the  "  noble  fire  "  was  not  "  blinded  "  by  the  sight  of  Stella,  but 
kindled;  and  it  stands  "  kindled  by  thy  sight "  in  Nash's  edition.  A 
third  and  more  important  instance  occurs  in  Sonnet  91,  where  the 
usual  text  has  been,— 


**  Milke  hands,  rose  cheeks,  or  lips  more  sweet,  more  red, 
Oir  seeing  gets  blacke,  bnt  in  blacknesse  bright' 
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Here  "  seeing  gets  "  has  been  misprinted  for  seeming  jet,  the  reference 
of  the  poet  being  to  the  brightness  of  polished  jet. 

However,  these  are  rare  instances ;  and  if  Sidney's  poems  had  come 
down  to  us  in  no  better  condition  than  in  Newman's  earliest  4to.  of 
1591,  the  loss  would  have  been  lamentable.  We  may  partly  judge 
from  thence  of  the  woful  blunders  transmitted  to  us  in  many  of  the 
productions  of  poets  who  did  not  enjoy,  or  neglected  to  avail  them- 
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selves  of^  the  opportunity  of  correctmg  the  press  of  their  effusions. 
Mach  was  formerly  left  to  ignorant  and  mechanical  readers  of  proofs, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  productions  of  our 
best  versifiers  came  surreptitiously  from  the  press. 

Such  was  the  case,  not  only  with  Sidney's  "  Astrophel  and  Stella," 
but  with  the  whole  of  what  follows  in  the  impression  to  which  Nash's 
epistle  was  prefixed.  Samuel  Daniel,  who  in  1591  had  published  nothing 
but  a  prose  translation,  had  no  fewer  than  28  poems  stolen  from  him, 
and  printed  without  authority  by  Newman.  Of  these  he  inserted  23 
in  his  "  Delia,"  (twice  printed  in  1592)  where  he  complains  of  the  in- 
jury thus  done  to  him :  the  remaining  five  pieces  by  Daniel  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  volume  under  consideration.  Five  other  poems  sub- 
scribed  "  Finis.  Content,"  appear  to  be  in  the  same  predicament,  and 
merit  preservation  in  a  more  accurate  state ;  as  well  as  a  production 
subscribed  E.  O.  (Earl  of  Oxford),  set  to  music  in  Dowland's  "  Second 
Booke  of  Songs  or  Ayres,"  fol.  1600.  The  two  stanzas  which  wind  up 
Nash's  edition  of  "Astrophel  and  Stella,"  '*If  flouds  of  teares,"  &c., 
may  be  by  Nash,  but  they  are  unquestionably  found  in  a  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  preserved  at  the  end  of  one  of  Bishop  Tanner's 
curious  volumes.  There  they  would  seem  to  belong  not  to  Nash,  but 
to  Nicholas  Breton. 


AvALK^  Jjsxske, — ^A  Commemoration  or  Dirige  of  Bastarde 
Edmonde  Boner^  aliaa  Sauage^  vsurped  Bisshoppe  of 
London.  Compiled  by  Lemeke  Auale*  Episcopatum 
eius  accipiet  alter.  Anno  Domini  1569.  Imprinted  by 
?•  O.    B.  L.  8vo.     22  leaves. 

Bishop  Bonner  died  in  the  Marshalsea  prison  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1669,  and  this  highly  humorous  and  bitter  attack  upon  him 
was  doubtless  published  just  afterwards.  It  is  possible  that  the  name 
of  the  author,  Lemeke  Avale,  is  only  assumed.  The  tract  is  principally 
in  verse,  and  in  a  biographical  point  of  view  extremely  curious.  It  was 
obviously  written  and  printed  in  haste,  that  the  temporary  interest 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Bonner  might  not  subside  before  it  was 
ready  for  publication. 

"  The  Preface "  of  nine  page»  is  chiefly  directed  to  establish  that 
BoDiker,  like  Tunstal,  by  his  bastardy  was  disqualified  for  being  bishop. 
The  Dirige  then  begins;  and  the  rest  of  the  tract,  with  the  exception 
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of  about  six  pages  at  the  end,  is  in  verse  of  variotis  measures,  with 
Latin  lines  and  half  lines  intermixed :  thus  the  following  is  part  of  an 
address  to  Bonner  :— 

"  Cuttodiena  parvulos  eUftninttSf  the  Lorde  hath  helped  Slop, 
And  taken  awaie  this  mad  dogge,  this  wolf  e,  and  this  Lion  ; 
Qui  ervpU  animam  de  marie,  and  my  hart  from  sorowe, 
Kow,  gentle  maister  Boner,  Grod  give  yon  good  morrowe. 
Lorde,  snrelj  thon  hast  given  them  etemall  rest 
Whom  Boner  in  prison  moste  sore  opprest 
Plaeebc,    Bo,  Bo.  Bo.  Bo.  Bo. 

iTtftt  me  !  beware  of  the  ba^ge :  ont,  quod  Boner,  alas  I 
Be  prqfundU  clamavif  how  is  this  matter  come  to  passe  ? 
Lavavi  oculoe  meoe  from  a  darke  deepe  place. 
Now,  Lazarus  helpe  Dives  with  one  droppe  of  grace. 
Tf^e  guando  rapiat  vt  Leo  animam  meam,  druggarde,  dmggarde. 
To  defende  this  matter  came  John  AvaUe,  and  Miles  Huggarde." 

Miles  Huggarde  was  a  celebrated  verse-maker  in  the  reign  of  Marj^ 
but  of  John  Ay aile  we  recollect  no  record :  he  was  perhaps  some  relation 
to  Lemeke  Avale,  the  supposed  author  of  this  tract.  The  whole  is  con* 
ducted  in  the  form  of  Lessons  and  Responses,  and  "  the  fifth  Lesson  " 
commences  in  what  has  been  called  Skeltonic  verse : 

*'  Some  naha 
Came  to  heaven  gatns. 
Sir,  yon  doe  come  to  latns, 
With  your  shome  patos.    *  *  * 
Thon  tatJUius  pojndi, 
Go,  go  to  Constantinopoli, 
To  yonr  maister  the  Tnrke, 
There  shall  yon  lurke, 
Emonff  the  heathen  sonles. 
Sometmie  yonr  shome  brethren  of  Ponies 
Were  as  blacke  as  Monies 
With  their  cappes  fower  forked. 
Their  shoes  warm  corked; 
Nosed  like  redde  grapes, 
Constant  as  she  apes.    *  *  * 
Lo,  lo  I  now  is- he  dedde 
That  was  so  well  fedde, 
And  had  a  softe  bedde. 
Estotefortie  in  betto  ; 
Good  Hardyng  and  tfiy  fellowe, 
If  you  be  Papistes  right 
Come  steale  h^  awaie  by  night. 
And  put  him  m  a  shrine; 
He  was  the  Popes  devine.' 
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This  measure  is  continued  for  several  pages.    "  The  Eighth  Lesson 
opens  thus : 

**  My  fleshe  is  consumed;  there  is  but  skinne  and  bone: 
In  sainct  Georges  Churche  yarde  my  grave  and  I  alone. 
My  tongue  thaS  used  lewde  woordes,  and  lippes  awaie  are  rotten : 
Take  pitie  upon  me  B.  L.,  and  H.  let  me  not  be  forgotten." 
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* 

Xnitials  are  here  and  elsewhere  employed,  when,  perhaps,  the  writer 
Goold  not  yenture  to  insert  names  at  length.  He  is  often  coarse  and 
abusive,  and  not  a  few  of  the  allnsions  to  persons  and  events  are  now; 
unintelligible.  Among  other  things  it  is  said,  that  Crowley  the  printer, 
afterwards  a  preacher,  delivered  a  sermon  befo)re  the  door  of  the  Mar- 
shalsea  where  Bonner  was  confined,  in  hopes  of  converting  him: 

**  One  mome  betime  I  loked  forth,  as  ofte  as  I  did  before. 
And  did  se  a  pulpit,  in  chnrcheB  wise,  made  by  my  prison  dore. 
A  preacher  there  was,  that  Crowly  hiffht,  whiche  preached  in  that  place, 
A  meane,  if  Grod  had  loved  me,  to  calT  me  then  to  grace. 
Sodie  si  voeem  was  his  theme,  and  harden  not  thjne  harte, 
As  did  the  fitthers  the  rebbelles  old,  that  perished  in  desarte." 

In  the  next  year  was  printed  by  John  Day  another  tract  of  the  same 
kind,  called ''  A  Eecantation  of  Famous  Pasquin  of  Bome,"  by  B.  W., 
from  which  it  appears  that  John  Heywood,  the  poet  and  dramatic  au- 
thor, was  alive  in  1570.  It  seems  certain,  indeed,  that  he  was  not  dead 
even  as  late  as  1576-7,  because  in  a  list  made  on  29th  of  January  in 
that  year,  "  of  all  such  as  are  certified  into  the  Exchequer  to  be  fugi- 
tives over  the  seas,  contrary  to  the  stat.  13  Eliz."  the  name  of  John 
Heywood  is  included,  and  he  is  described  as  "  of  the  county  of  Kent." 
He  was  then  resident  in  Louvaine,  his  sons,  Ellis  and  Jasper,  being 
with  him.  By  mistaking  the  authority  of  Anthony  Wood,  {Athetub 
Oxonienses,  i.  394,  Edit.  1813),  it  has  been  supposed  that  Heywood 
died  in  1565.  Vide  Biogr-  Dram,  i.  329,  and  Gen,  Biogr.  Did.  xvii. 
445.  Wood  only  says  that,  after  the  decease  of  Queen  Mazy,  Hey- 
wood "left  the  natkn  for  religion  sake,  and  settled  at  Mechlin  in  Bra- 
bant," and  that  he  died  there  "  about  1565."  The  earliest  notice  we 
have  <^  him  is  in  1514,  when  he  probably  was  one  of  the  children  of 
the  Chapel  Boyal,  of  whom  he  afterwards  seems  to  have  become  master. 
(Bisi*  ^  JBngl.  Dram,  Boetr.  and  the  Stage,  i.  70).  In  the  King's 
Household  Books,  later  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  he  is  sometimes 
termed  ''  Singer,"  and  at  others,  **  Flayer  on  the  Virginals." 


Bacok^  Francis.— The  Translation  of  certaine  Psalmes  into 
English  Yerse:  By  the  Bight  Honourable  Francis  Lo. 
Yemlam^  Yiscount  St.  Alban.— London^  Printed  for  Hanna 
Barret  and  Bichard  Whitaker  &c.  1625,    4to.     11  leaves. 

The  dedication  is  ''  to  his  very  good  friend  Mr.  George  Herbert,'* 
author  of  **  The  Temple,"  printed  m  1633,  and  hence  it  appears  that 
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tliese  translations  had  been  "  the  exercise "  of  Lord  Bacon's  "  sick- 
ness." He  also  thanks  Herbert  for  "  the  pains  it  pleased  yon  to  take 
about  some  of  my  writings/'  referring  to  the  translation  by  Herbert  of 
part  of  the  "Advancement  of  Learning  "  into  Latin. 

The  Psalms  versified  are  the  1st,  the  12th,  the  90th,  the  104th,  the 
126th,  the  137th,  and  the  149th,  in  various  measures. 

Among  the  MSS.  at  Bridgewater  House  are  several  letters  from  Lord 
Bacon  to  Lord  EUesmere,  among  them  the  celebrated  epistle  upon  the 
want  of  a  history  of  Great  Britain,  a  work  which  Samuel  Daniel  after- 
wards undertook,  but  did  not  live  to  complete.  IVide  Dakibl  post  J] 
This  letter  has  been  printed  in  both  editions  of  the  "Cabala,"  but  most 
imperfectly  in  all  respects,  and  with  the  total  omission  of  two  veiy  im- 
portant passages.  It  is,  therefore,  here  subjoined  from  the  original, 
which  is  carefully  and  clearly  penned,  and  is  entirely  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Lord  Bacon.  It  is  addressed  "  To  the  £.  Hon.  his  very 
good  L.  the  L.  EUesmere,  L.  Chancellor  of  England,"  and  it  is  ind<»«ed 
by  "Lord  EUesmere  as  foUows : — "  Sir  Francis  Bacon  touching  the 
stoiy  of  England." 

"  Yt  may  pleas  yor.  good  L. 
Some  late  Act  of  his  M.  referred  to  some  former  speach  which  I  have  heard 
from  vor.  L.  bredd  in  me  a  ^;reat  desire,  and  by  strength  of  desire  a  botddnesae 
to  make  an  humble  proposition  to  yor  Ii.  such  as  in  me  can  be  no  better  than 
a  wysh,  but,  if  yor  L.  shonld  apprehend  it,  may  take  some  good  and  woorlhy 
eflfoct.  The  Act  I  speake  of  is  the  order  ginen  by  his  M.  as  1  vnderstand,  lor 
the  erection  of  a  tomb  or  monument  for  or  late  Sioueraine  Lady  Q.  Elizabeth; 
whearin  I  may  note  much,  bnt  this  at  this  tyme:  That  as  her  M.  did  alwaies 
right  to  his  Highness  hopes  ;  so  his  M.  dotn  in  aU  things  rip^t  to  her  memory 
— a  very  just  and  princely  retribution.  But  from  this  occasion,  by  a  very  easy 
ascent,  I  passed  fbirder;  oeing  put  in  mynd,  by  this  Representative  of  her  per- 
son, of  the  more  true  and  more  firm  Biepresentative  which  is  of  her  liie  and 
gouvemmt.  For  as  Statuaes  and  Pictures  are  dumbe  histories,  so  histories  are 
speaking  Pictures.  Whearin  if  my  afiection  be  not  to  great,  or  my  reading  to 
smaU,  I  am  of  this  opynion,  that  if  Plntarqne  were  aliue  to  write  lyues  by  Pa- 
raUeles,  it  would  trouble  hun,  for  vertue  and  fortune  both,  to  find  for  her  a 
ParaUele  amongst  wemen.  And  though  she  was  of  the  passiye  sex,  yet  her 
gouvemmt  was  so  actiue,  as  in  my  simple  opynion  it  made  more  impression 
vpon  the  seneraU  states  of  Europe,  then  it  received  from  thence.  But  I  confess 
vnto  yor  L.  I  could  not  stay  hear;  but  went  a  Uttell  fiirder,  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tymes  which  have  passed  since  K.  Henr^  the  8th.,  whearin  I  find  the 
strangest  variety  that  in  like  number  of  Successions,  of  any  hereditary  Mo- 
narchy, hath  euer  been  knowne:  The  Raign  of  a  child,  the  ofier  of  an  vsuipa- 
tion  (though  it  were  but  as  a  Diaiy  Ague)  the  Raign  of  a  Lady  maried  to  a 
forein  Prince,  and  the  Raign  of  a  Lady  soUtaiy  and  vnmaried.  8o  that  as  it 
cometh  to  pass  in  massive  bodies,  that  &ey  have  oerten  trepidations  and  waner- 
in£s  before  they  fix  and  settle,  so  it  seameth  that  by  the  prouidenoe  of  GM, 
this  Monarchy,  before  it  was  to  settle  in  his  M.  and  his  generations  (in  wch  I 
hope  it  is  now  established  for  euer)  it  had  these  praslusive  chaunges  in  these 
barren  Princes.  Ne^-ther  could  I  contein  myself  hear  (as  it  is  easier  to  produce 
then  to  stay  a  wysh)  but  calling  to  remembrance  the  vnwoorUiiness  of  tne  His- 
tor}'  of  England  (in  the  main  continuance  thearof )  and  the  partiality  and 
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pbliqnity  of  that  of  Scotland  in  tbe  latest  and  largest  Author  that  I  hare  seen, 
i  ooDoeiyed  it  would  be  honor  for  his  M.  and  a  woorke  very  memorable,  if  this 
Band  of  great  Brittaine,  as  it  is  now  jojned  in  Monarchy  for  the  ages  to  come, 
so  were  jojned  in  lUstory  for  the  lymes  passed,  and  that  one  just  and  complete 
Hlsiory  were  compiled  of  both  Nations.  And  if  any  man  thinka  it  may  re- 
fresh th^  memory  of  former  discords,  he  may  satisfie  himself  with  the  verse 
Olim  meministejvuabit ;  for  Ihe  case  being  now  altered,  it  is  matter  of  comfort 
and  ori^nlation  to  remember  former  troubles. 

"  Thus  much,  if  it  may  pleas  yor  Lp,  was  in  the  optatiue  moode.    It  is  trew 
that  I  did  looke  a  littell  into  the  potentiall,  whearin  the  hope  wch  I  conodued 
was  grounded  ypon  three  obsemations:   Tlie  first  of  the  tymes,  which  doe 
flourysh  in  leamyng  both  of  art  and  language,  w^b  giueth  ho^  not  onely  that 
it  may  be  doon,  but  that  it  may  be  well  doon.    For  when  good  things  are  yu- 
dertaken  in  yll  tymes  it  tometh  but  to  losse;  as  in  this  veiy  particular,  we  haue 
a  fresh  example  of  Folydore  Virgile,  who  being  designed  to  write  the  English 
History  by  K.  Henry  me  8<^,  (a  straung  choise  to  chuze  a  stranger)  and  for  his 
better  mstruction  hauing  obteyned  into  his  hands  many  registers  and  memorialla 
owt  of  the  Monasteries,  did  indeed  defiice  and  suppresse  better  things  then 
those  he  did  collect  and  reduce.    Secondly,  I  doe  see  that  which  all  the  world 
seeth  in  his  M.  both  a  wonderftdl  judgment  in  leamyng,  and  a  smgular  afiec> 
tion  towards  leamyng  and  the  workes  of  true  honor,  whioi  axe  of  the  mynd  and 
not  of  the  hand.    For  thear  cannot  be  the  like  honor  sowght  in  the  building  of 
galleries,  or  the  planting  of  elmes  along  high  wales,  and  me  like  manufactures^ 
things  rather  of  magnificence  then  of  magnanimity,  as  there  is  in  the  vniting 
of  States,  pacifying  of  controversies,  nourishing  and  augmenting  of  leamyns^ 
and  arts,  and  the  particular  actions  apperteinyng  vnto  these;  of  which  kynd 
Gioen>  judged  trewly  when  he  said  to  Caesar,  Quantum  aperibut  tuU  dtiraket 
vetuttas,  tanium  aidet  laudibns.    And  lastlie  I  called  to  mynd  that  yor  I^  at 
sometymes  hath  been  pleased  to  express  vnto  me  a  great  desire  that  some  thing 
of  this  nature  should  be  perfourmed,  answerably  indeed  to  yor  other  noble  and 
woorthy  courses  and  actions,  whearin  yor  L.  showeth  yor  self  not  onely  an  ex- 
cellent Chauncellor  and  Counsellor,  but  also  an  exceeding  fiiuorer  and  fosterer 
of  all  good  leam^g  and  vertne,  both  in  men  and  matters,  persons  and  actions, 
joyning  and  addmg  vnto  the  sreat  services  towards  his  M.  w<^  haue  in  small 
compass  of  tyme  l]«en  accumulated  vpon  vor  Lp.  many  other  deseruin^s  botii  of 
the  Ghurdi  and  Commonwealth  and  particulars;  so  as  the  opynion  of  so  great 
and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  vnto  me  a  eood  warrant  both  of  the  possibility  and 
woorth  of  this  matter.    But  all  this  wnile  I  assure  my  self  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
by  yor  L.  as  if  I  sowght  an  office  or  imployment  for  myself;  for  no  man  know- 
em  better  than  your  L.  that  (yf  there  were  in  me  any  fiiculty  therevnto,  as  I 
am  most  vnable)  yet  neither  my  fortune  nor  profession  would  permytt  it.    But 
bycause  thear  oe  so  many  good  paynters,  both  for  hand  and  colors,  it  needeth 
but  incouragement  and  instructions  to  giue  life  and  light  vnto  it. 

So  in  all  humbleness  I  conclude  my  presenting  to  yor  good  L.  of  this  wysh, 
w^  if  it  perish,  it  is  but  a  losse  of  tnat  which  is  not.  And  thus  craning  par- 
don,  that  I  haue  taken  so  much  tyme  from  yor  L.  I  allwaies  remayn. 

Your  Lps  very  humbly  and 
mudi  bounden 

Graies  Inne  this  2d  of  Aprile  1605."  Fb.  Bacon. 

It  is  very  possible  that  Daniel  was  encotmged  to  write  his  histoiy 
by  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  consequenoe  of  the  preceding  letter.  The  same 
task  was  subsequently  assigned  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  a  Privy  Seal 
is  extant  in  the  Ghfi^ter  House,  Westminster,  raising  his  annuity  from 
£200  to  £400  for  the  express  purpose.  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  bic^raphers  of  Wotton. 
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Baoon^  Pbiab. — ^The  famous  Historie  of  Fryer  Bacon.  Con- 
taming  the  wonderfuU  things  that  he  did  in  his  Life:  Also 
the  manner  of  his  Death;  with  the  Lines  and  Deaths  of 
the  two  Conjurors  Bungye  and  Yandermast.  Very  plea- 
sant and  delightfull  to  be  read.  Bliidschap  doet,  het  leuen 
yer  Lanffhen,  Printed  at  London  by  E.  A.  for  Francis 
Grove,  &c.     1629.    B.  L.    4to.     26  leaves. 

There  is  another  edition  of  this  production  without  a  date,  bat  pro- 
bably posterior  to  the  present,  which  itself  can  scarcely  hare  been  the 
first,  inasmuch  as  Bobert  Greene  made  ample  use  of  the  stoiy,  in  his 
play  of  M^ar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bongay^  originally  printed  in  1694, 
and  written  some  years  earlier :  according  to  Henslowe's  Diary,  it  was 
performed  on  the  19th  of  February,  1591.  The  tract  was  doubtless 
popular  before  1590 ;  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  of  Grer- 
man  invention.  The  motto  on  the  title-page  above  inserted  was  omitted 
in  the  edition  without  date,  and  in  subsequent  reprints;  but  the  wood- 
cut, representing  the  two  Friars,  Miles,  said  the  Brazen  Head,  was 
continued,  and  it  was  transferred  to  the  title-page  of  Greene's  play 
when  it  was  republished  in  1630.  Miles,  Friar  Bacon's  man,  is  a 
humourous  personage,  and  in  the  wood-cut  he  is  exhibited  playing  on 
the  pipe  and  tabor,  as  Tarleton  and  the  theatrical  Clowns  of  that  day 
were  wont  to  do:  no  doubt,  this  circumstance  was  adopted  from  the 
mode  in  which  Greene's  drama  was  got  up  and  represented.  Poetry 
and  songs  of  a  light  humorous  kind  are  interspersed  with  the  prose, 
and  the  subsequent  is  no  unfavourable  specimen.  It  is  sung  by  Miles, 
**  to  the  tune  of  a  rich  Merchant  man,"  when  the  Brasen  Head,  which 
he  addresses,  pronounces  ''  Time  was." 

"  Time  was  when  thou  a  kettle 
Wert  fiU'd  with  better  matter ; 
Bat  Fryer  Baoon  did  the[e]  spoyle, 
When  he  thy  sides  did  batter. 

^  Time  was  when  oonscience  dwelled 
With  men  of  occupation: 
Time  was  when  Lawyers  did  not  thrive 
So  well  by  mens  vexation. 

"  Time  was  when  Kings  and  Beggers 
Of  one  poore  stafie  had  being. 
Time  was  when  ofiSce  kept  no  kmiyes: 
That  time  were  worth  the  seeing. 

^  Time  was  a  bowle  of  water 
Did  give  the  face  reflection  : 
Time  was  when  women  knew  no  paJnt, 
Which  now  they  call  complexion." 
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The  tract  begins  with  the  biiih  of  Friar  Bacon,  and  ends  with  his 
baming  his  books  of  magic,  his  taming  hermit,  and  his  death.  "Thus 
(sajs  the  Anthor)  was  the  Life  and  Death  of  this  famous  Fryer,  who 
Hyed  most  part  of  his  life  a  Magician,  and  djed  a  true  penitent  Sinner, 
and  an  Anchorite."  In  his  Pteudodoxia  £pidemioa.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  contends  that  the  brazen  head  of  Bacon  was  "a  mystical  fable 
oonceming  the  philosopher's  great  work,"  (p.  461,  Edit.  4to.  1668.) 


Baldwin,  William. — Beware  the  Cat.  [Colophon]  Im- 
printed at  London  at  the  long  Shop  adioyning  unto  Saint 
Mildreds  Churcli  in  the  Pultrie  by  Edward  Allde.  1584, 
B.  L.     8vo. 

There  were  three  impressions  of  this  yery  singular  tract — one  in  1561 
(Bitson,  Bibl.  Poet.  p.  118),  another  in  1670,  and  the  third  in  1584,  which 
we  hare  employed ;  bnt  of  the  two  first  only  fragments  hare  come  down 
to  OS,  and  of  the  last  the  title-page  is  deficient :  we  haTe  therefore  been 
obliged  to  deriye  our  information  respecting  the  printer  and  the  date 
from  the  colophon  on  the  last  page.  Although  the  work  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Bitson  and  Herbert  (T^.  Ant.  p.  1238)  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  any  other  bibliographical  work. 

We  are  authorized  in  assigning  it  to  no  less  an  author  than  William 
Baldwin,  the  writer  of  *'  The  Funerals  of  Edward  YI."  156p,  and  of 
sereral  other  works,  besides  his  contributions  to  **  The  Mirror  for  Ma- 
gistrates," in  the  editions  of  1559,  1563,  1574,  Slc.  By  whom  the 
impression  of  "  Beware  the  Cat "  in  1561  was  printed,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained— perhaps  by  Baldwin  himself,  who,  after  having  been  at  Oxford, 
became  an  assistant  to  Edward  Whitchurch,  the  typographer,  and 
printed,  with  his  own  name  and  Whitchurch's  types,  his  translation  of 
"  The  Bakdes  of  Solomon,"  in  1549 :  the  edition  of  "  Beware  the  Cat" 
in  15S4  came,  as  we  see,  from  the  press  of  Edward  Allde,  and  in  some 
preliminaiy  stanzas  subscribed  T.  £;  we  are  told  that  the  first  edition 
had  been  suppressed  r^* 

**  This  little  book.  Beware  the  Cat, 
Moste  pleasantly  oompil'd. 
In  time  obocnred  was,  and  so 
Since  then  hath  been  exilde : 

«Ezilde  because,  perchaimee,  at  first 
It  shewed  the  toyes  and  drifts 
Of  SQch  as  then,  by  wiles  and  willes,  ^ 

Maintained  Popish  shifts." 
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To  nine  oUier  sach  stanzas  suooeeds  a  dedieation  "  to  the  right  wor- 
shipful Esquire  John  Yung/'  who  was  **  maker  of  interludes,  comedies 
and  playes  "  to  Henry  Viil ;  so  that  this  inscription  must  have  pre* 
ceded  the  earliest  oopj  of  1561.  Here  we  meet  with  the  first  trace  of 
Authorship,  for  it  is  signed  G.  B.,  the  initials  of  Gulielmus  Baldwin ; 
and  that  he  wrote  the  Tolume  we  hare  the  additional  and  condusire 
eyidence  of  a  reiy  early  broadside  (in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  An* 
tiquaries),  but  which  has  no  date  and  no  printer's  name:  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  typographer  of  that  day  would  have  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  gross  personal  abuse  there  heaped  upon  William 
Baldwin,  as  an  avowed  enemy  of  Popeiy.  This  broadside  must  have 
made  its  appearance  yery  soon  after  "  Beware  the  Cat "  was  published 
in  1561,  and  in  it  we  read  as  follows  :— 

^  Where  as  there  is  a  boke  called  Beware  the  Cat : 
The  veri  truth  is  so,  that  Stremcr  made  not  that; 
Nor  no  such  false  fiibels  fell  ever  from  his  pen. 
Nor  from  his  hart  or  month,  as  knoe  mani  honest  men. 
But  wil  ve  gladli  knoe  who  made  that  boke  in  dede? 
One  Wyllirai  Baldewine.    God  graont  him  wel  to  spede  I "  &c. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  authorship  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
•there  exists  in  the  Begister  of  the  Stationers'  Company  an  entry  by 
Ireland,  the  publisher,  of  a  boke  intituled  "  Beware  the  Catt,"  which 
asserts  without  reserve  that  it  was  ''  by  Wyllm  Bawdwin."  The  entry 
bears  the  dote  of  1568-9,  as  if  it  were  intended  then  to  reprint  it ;  and 
we  know  .that  it  was  actually  republished  by  William  Griffith  in  1570. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  without  hesitation  that  William  Bald- 
win was  the  author  of  "  Beware  the  Cat,"  and  not  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Stremer,  or  Streamer,  who  figures  conspicuously  all  through  it. 
The  dedication  to  John  Young,  the  dramatist  and  actor,  teti^.  Henry 
YJJUL.,  signed  G.  B.,  opens  thus  :-<- 

**  I  have  pemied  for  yomr  maistership's  pleasm«  one  of  the  stories  which  M. 
Streamer  tolde  the  last  Christmas,  and  wmch  yon  so  fiune  wonld  have  had  re- 
ported by  M.  Ferrers  him  selie;  and  although  I  be  miable  to  pen  or  speake  the 
same  so  pleasantly  as  he  ooulde,  yet  have  I  so  neerly  used  both  the  order  and 
woords  of  him  tliat  spake  them,  which  is  not  the  least  Tertne  of  a  reporter, 
tluit  I  dont  not  that  he  and  M.  Willot  shall  in  the  reading  think  thev  hear  M. 
Streamer  speak,  and  he  him  self,  in  the  like  action,  anal  dont  whetiber  he 
speaketh  or  readeth." 

Ferrers,  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  other  poet, 
besides  Baldwin,  to  whom  Sackville,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  en- 
trusted the  completion  of  his  design  in  "  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates :" 
of  Willot  we  know  nothing,  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Streamer 
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was  one  of  those  clever  inyentiYe  jesters,  like  Skelton  or  Scoggin,  whom 
Henry  VUJL.  kept  about  his  Court.  It  deserves  remark  also  that  the 
whole  scene  of  "  Beware  the  Cat "  is  laid  in  the  office  of  John  Day,  the 
printer,  over  Aldersgate.  Thus  it  curiously  and  interestingly  carries 
us  back  to  the  very  place,  persons  and  time— the  reign  of  Edward  YI., 
when  Baldwin,  Streamer,  Ferrers,  Willot,  Young,  and  others,  met  to 
spend  their  merry  Christmas  at  John  Day's  house  of  business. 
Ferrers  is  expressly  introduced  in  the  book  as  "  the  Lord  of  Misrule," 
an  office  which  we  know,  on  other  evidence,  that  he  had  filled  tmder 
Edward  YI.  and  his  royal  fether.  The  particular  time  fixed  for  the 
relation  of  Streamer's  stoiy  is  while  Day's  "  Greeke  Alphabets  were  in 
printing."    Day  was  the  great  improver  of  Greek  types. 

The  whole  piece  from  end  to  end  is  nothing  but  a  pleasant  absurdity, 
the  humour  of  which  depends  much  upon  personal  and  other  allusions, 
which  it  Ib  not  easy  now  to  explain.  The  attacks  upon  the  Boman 
Catholics  are  firequent  and  fierce ;  but  the  main  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  make  out  that  Cats  have  speech  and  reason,  and  Streamer  tells  the 
others  that  he  had  nightly  been  disturbed  by  catterwalling  while  sleep- 
ing at  Day's,  the  animals  being  attracted  to  Aldersgate  by  the  savour 
of  the  many  traitors'  and  malefactors'  heads  exposed  upon  it.  By  the 
assistance  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Streamer  pretends  that  he  compounded 
magical  meat  and  drink,  which  enabled  him  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  Cats,  but  that  afterwards  he  lost  the  faculty  by  returning  to 
his  old  and  usual  diet.  His  narrative  consists  of  prose  and  verse,  but 
the  verse  is  sometimes  printed  as  prose,  and  in  this  latter  form  we  find 
a  singular  enumeration  of  the  confused  sounds  he  hears  and  under- 
stands, wlule  under  the  influence  of  the  broths  and  unguents  Albertus 
had  taught  him  to  employ :  it  begins,-* 

**  Barking  of  dogges, 
Gnmting  of  hoggs, 
Wauling  of  cats, 
Rumbling  of  rats, 
Gaglin^  of  geese, 
Hnmmmg  of  bees, 
Rousing  of  bocks, 
GagliDg  of  docks, 
Singing  of  swannes, 
Ringing  of  pannes,"  &c  &c 

This  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  work,  for  it  is  divided  into  three 
portions :  in  the  first  part  we  meet  with  the  subsequent  remarkable 
passage  respecting  a  belief,  at  that  date,  in  the  existence  of  Werwolves 
inlrdand:— 

^  There  is  also  in  Ireland  one  nadon  whereof  some  one  man  and  woman 
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are  at  fliroy  seren  yeeres  end  tnraed  into  Wnlyes,  and  so  oontinew  in  the  wooda 
tile  space  of  seven  jeers  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  live  oat  the  time,  ihey  retnm 
to  their  own  forme  a^ain,  and  other  twain  are  turned  for  the  like  time  into  the 
same  shape;  which  is  penance  (as  they  say)  enjoyned  that  stock  by  Saint 
Patrick  ror  some  wickednes  of  their  ancestors  :  and  that  this  is  tme  witnessed 
a  man  whom  I  left  alive  in  Ireland,  who  had  performed  this  seven  yeeres 
penance,  whose  wife  was  slain  while  she  was  a  wnlf  in  her  last  yeer.  This 
man  told  to  many  men  whose  cattel  he  had  wooried,  and  whose  bodyes  he  had 
assailed,  while  he  was  a  wnlf,  so  plain  and  evident  tokens,  and  shewed  snch 
scars  of  womids  which  other  men  had  given  him,  both  in  his  mannes  shape 
before  he  was  a  wnlf,  and  in  his  wulfes  shape  since,  which  all  appered  upon 
his  sldn,  that  it  was  evident  to  all  men  ;  yea,  and  to  the  Bishop  too  (upon 
whose  grant  it  was  recorded  and  registred)  that  the  matter  was  undonbtedly 
past  peradventnre/' 

In  fact,  nothing  was  then  too  strange,  in  the  shape  of  wildness  and 
sayagery,  to  be  disbelieyed  of  Ireland,  and  Streamer's  auditors  seem  to 
haTe  taken  his  assertions  literally.  The  third  part  consists  mainly  of 
narratiyes  made  by  Cats  to  each  other,  to  which  Streamer  had  listened ; 
and  here  we  are  not  nnfreqnently  reminded  of  some  portions  of  "  Hey- 
nard  the  Fox,"  while  one  of  the  cats  obtains  the  name  of  Isegrim :  she 
seizes  a  man  exactly  in  the  same  dangerous  manner  in  which  a  cat  in 
"Beynard"  seizes  a  priest.  The  incidents  are  not  to  us  yery  humourous, 
as  they  haye  lost  their  application,  and  a  few  of  the  stories  seem 
borrowed  from  the  Italian  and  French ;  otherwise  we  do  not  under- 
stand how  an  English  cat  could  obtain  the  appellation  of  poylnoir,  or 
black-skin.  One  Italian  tale  relates  to  a  religious  old  bawd,  who  em- 
ployed herself  in  the  seduction  of  the  beautiful  and  yirtuous  wife  of  a 
citizen,  which  is  accomplished,  in  part,  by  persuading  the  lady  that  the 
daughter  of  the  old  woman  had  by  witchcraft  been  conyerted  into  a 
cat.  The  work  is  ended  by  sixteen  stanzas,  in  ten-syllable  couplets,  of 
little  merit  or  interest  in  our  present  state  of  information  regarding 
the  persons  and  eyents  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. :  in  one  of  these 
Streamer  himself  is  punningly,  but  not  yery  intelligibly,  mentioned : 
the  writer  is  addressing  the  Creator,— 

<<  Which  hast  given  grace  to  Gregory,  no  Pope, 
No  King,  no  Lord,  whose  treasnres  are  their  hope ; 
Bat  sily  preest,  which  like  a  Streamer  waves. 
In  ghostely  good,  despisde  of  fools  and  knaves." 

Besides  the  preceding  important  addition  to  William  Baldwin's 
claims  to  authorship,  there  is  a  smaller  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  ballad 
{reprinted  by  the  Percy  Society  in  184D),  which  is  subscribed  G.  B., 
and  which  bears  the  following  title  :— 

"  A  free  Admonition,  withont  any  fees. 
To  wame  the  Papistes  to  beware  of  three  Trees  ;" 

meaning  the  gallows,  or  "  three-legged  mare,**  as  it  was  then  familiarly 
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called.  This  was  printed  by  John  Awdely,  witJi  the  statement  of  the 
Teiy  day  on  which  it  was  published,  "  the  xij  of  December,  1671," 
about  fire  months  after  the  execution  of  Felton,  who  is  expressly 
brought  forward  as  a  recent  example  of  the  crimes  and  punishments 
of  Boman  Catholic  traitors. 


Basniteld^  Richabd,— Lady  Pecania^  or  The  praise  of  Money. 
Also  a  combat  betwixt  Conscieiice  and  Covetousnesse. 
Togither  with  The  complaint  of  Poetry  for  the  death  of 
Liberality.  Newly  corrected  and  inlarged  by  Richard 
Bamfield^  Graduate  in  Oxford. — Printed  by  W.  I.  and  are 
to  be  sold  by  Ihon  Hodgets^  dwelling  in  Panics  Church- 
yard^ a  Kttle  beneath  Panics  Schoole^  1605.  4to.  26 
haves. 

It  is  no  small  tribute  to  Bamfield  that  two  poems  printed  by  him, 
or  for  him,  in  1598,  haying  in  the  next  year  been  inserted  in  Shake- 
speare's "Passionate  Pilgrim,"  were  long  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
property  of  Bamfield,  on  account  of  his  priority  of  claim.  In  1598 
the  fine  sonnet  in  praise  of  Dowland  and  Spenser,  **  If  music  and 
sweet  poetry  agree,"  and  the  beautiful  lyric,  "  As  it  fell  upon  a  day;" 
were  first  published  as  Bamfield's,  in  a  work  which  then  bore  the  fol- 
lowing title : — 

"  The  Enoomion  of  Lady  Peennia,  or  The  praise  -of  Money. — gvaren^a 
ptcunia  primum  eat.  Virtus  post  nummos, — London,  Printed  by  G.  S.  for  lohn 
laggard,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  shoppe  neere  Temple-barre,  at  the  Signe  of 
the  Hand  and  starre.     1598.''    4to. 

John  Jaggard,  who  published  the  aboye,  was  brother  to  William 
Jaggard,  who  published  Shakespeare's  "  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  and  in 
some  unexplained  manner  the  two  poems  we  haye  designated,  **  If 
music  and  sweet  poetry  agree"  and  "As  it  feU  upon  a  day,"  the 
authorship  of  our  great  dramatist,  found  their  way  out  of  the  hands  of 
W.  Jaggard  into  those  of  John  Jaggard ;  who,  we  may  suppose,  was, 
in  1596,  on  the  point  of  publishing  Bamfield's  **  Encomion  of  Lady 
Pecunia : "  there  he  inserted  them ;  but  they,  neyertheless,  made  their 
appearance  in  1599  in  **  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  by  which  it  was 
made  to  seem  as  if  W.  Jaggard  had  stolen  the  poems  from  J.  Jaggard, 
because  the  latter  had  printed  them  as  Bamfield's  in  the  year  preceding. 
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The  rererse  was,  howerer,  the  fact ;  and  the  matter  stood  thos  doubtftilly 
until  the  year  1605,  when  Barnfield  (perhaps  partly  on  this  account) 
putting  forth  a  new  impression  of  his  "Encomion  "  under  a  different 
title,  and  with  many  important  changes,  expressly  excluded  from  that 
reimpresnon  the  two  poems,  which  he  knew  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  which  he  presumed  were  the  property  of  Shakespeare. 

Hence  the  especial  yalue  of  the  second  edition  of  the  ''  Encomion," 
since  it  may  be  said  to  ascertain  that  John  Jaggard,  wishing  to  swell 
Bamfield's  small  Tolume  in  1598,  did  so  by  inserting  in  it  two  pieces 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  author  of  the  rest.  The  second  edition  of 
Bamfield's  "Encomion,"  under  the  title  of  "Lady  Pecimia,  or  the 
praise  of  Money,"  was  not  known  at  all  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date ;  and  still  more  recently  it  was  discovered  that  it  did  not  contain 
the  poems  to  which  Barnfield  seemed  to  have  the  earliest  title.  In 
1605  Barnfield  was  too  honest  to  retain  what  had  been  improperly 
attributed  to  him  in  1598.  The  Sonnet  and  the  Poem  are  therefore 
not  to  be  traced  in  the  volume  in  our  hands,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Library  at  Bridgewater  House. 

As  the  earliest  impression  was  accurately  reprinted  for  the  Eox- 
burghe  Club  in  1816,  it  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  say  more  about  it, 
than  that  in  1598  it  was  made  especially  applicable  to  Elizabeth  and 
her  reign.  Li  1605  all  the  lines  mentioning  or  alluding  to  her  were 
omitted  or  altered  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time :  thus, 
for  a  passage,  heaping  well-worded  adulation  upon  the  queen,  we  meet 
with  the  following,  which  extravagantly  applauds  her  successor,  and 
forms  the  37th  and  38th  stanzas  of  the  main  poem,  which  b  headed 
"  Lady  Pecnnia  "  :— 

**  Bat  now  more  Angels  than  on  Earth  yet  weare 
Her  golden  impresse,  haue  to  Heaven  attended 
Her  Yiigin-eonle  :  now,  now,  she  sojomes  there, 
Tasting  more  joyes  then  may  be  comprehended. 

Life  she  hath  changde  for  Ufe,  (oh,  oountlesse  gaine  I) 

An  eardilie  mle  for  an  etemall  Raigne. 

"  Sach  a  Snccessor  leaving  in  her  stead, 
So  peerelesse  worthie,  and  so  Royall  wise. 
In  him  her  vertaes  live,  thoaeh  die  be  dead  : 
Bonn^  and  Zeale  in  hhn  bom  soveranize. 

To  him  alone  Pecnnia  doth  obay  ; 

He  mling  her  that  doth  all  others  sway.*' 

Barnfield  proceeds  in  the  same  strain  for  three  other  stanasas.  It  is 
a  very  clever  poem,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  popular, 
although  DO  other  copy  of  this  edition  is  known,  and  those  of  1598  are 
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of  the  utmost  rarity.    The  subsequent  are  four  stanzas  from  an  earlier 
part  of  "  Lady  Fecunia,"  numbered  severally  16, 17, 18,  and  19 : — 

**  But  now  unto  her  praise  I  will  proceed, 
Which  is  as  ample  as  the  world  is  wide. 
What  great  Contentment  doth  her  presence  breed 
In  him  that  can  his  wealth  with  Wisdome  guide  I 
She  is  the  Soveraine  Qneene  of  all  Delights  : 
For  her  the  Lawyer  pleads,  the  Sonldier  fights. 

**  For  her  the  Merchant  ventures  on  the  seas  ; 
For  her  the  SchoUer  studies  at  his  booke  ; 
For  her  the  Usurer  (with  greater  ease) 
For  silly  fishes  lays  a  silver  hooke ; 

For  her  the  Townsman  leaves  the  conntiy  village ; 

For  her  the  Plowman  gives  himself  e  to  tillage. 

**  For  her  the  Gentleman  doth  raise  his  rentes  ; 
For  her  the  Servingman  attends  his  mayster ; 
For  her  the  curious  head  new  toyes  invents  ; 
For  her  to  sores  the  Surgeon  lays  his  playster: 

In  fine,  for  her  each  man  in  his  Vocation 

Applies  himselfe  in  every  sev'rall  Nation. 

"  What  can  thy  hart  desire,  but  thou  mavst  have  it, 
If  thon  have  ready  money  to  disburse  r 
Then,  thanke  ^y  Fortune  that  so  freely  gave  it, 
For  of  all  friends  the  surest  is  thy  Punse. 
Friends  may  prove  fals,  and  leave  the  in  thy  need, 
But  still  thy  purse  will  be  thy  friend  indeed." 

*'  Lady  Fecunia  "  consists  of  66  such  stanzas,  followed  by  "  the  Au- 
thor's Prayer  to  Fecunia,"  and  by  "  The  Combat  betwixt  Conscience  and 
Coretousness  in  the  minde  of  Man,"  a  sort  of  Dialogue,  in  couplets, 
occupying  four  leaves.  '*  The  Complaint  of  Poetry,"  &c.  (which  in  the 
copy  of  1598  precedes  "  The  Combat,"  &c.)  is  in  46  stanzas,  concluding 
with  "  A  comparison  of  the  Life  of  Man,"  in  seven  lines.  On  the  last 
page,  in  1605,  is  the  following  remarkable  "  Hemembrance  of  some 
English  Poets,"  viz.,  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Shaikespeare. 

•*  live  Spciiser  ever,  in  thy  Fairy  Qneene, 
Whose  like  (for  deepe  Conceit)  was  never  scene  : 
Ciownd  mayst  thou  be,  unto  thy  more  renowne, 
(As  King  of  Poets)  with  a  Lawrell  Crowne. 

**  And  Daniell,  praised  for  thy  sweet-chast  verse  : 
Whose  Fame  is  grav'd  on  Rosamond's  blacke  Herse : 
Still  mayst  thon  Uve,  and  still  be  honoured. 
For  that  rare  worke,  the  White  Rose  and  the  Bed. 

"  And  Drayton,  whose  well-written  Tragedies, 
And  sweet  Epistles,  soare  thy  fame  to  skies, 
Thy  learned  xf  ame  is  eqnall  with  the  rest. 
Whose  stately  Numbers  are  so  well  addrest 

**  And  Shakespeare,  thon,  whose  hony  flowing  vaine, 
(Pleasing  the  World)  tiiy  Praises  doth  containe  ; 
Whose  Venus,  and  whose  Lucrece  (sweet,  and  chast) 
Thy  name  in  Fame's  immortall  Booke  have  plac% 
Live  ever  you,  at  least  in  Fame  live  ever  : 
Well  may  the  Body  die,  but  Fame  die  never." 

B 
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These  yerses  rarj  only  literally  in  the  two  editions  of  1598  and  1605. 
The  whole  work  is  introduced  by  eight  dedicatoiy  lines,  not  addressed 
to  any  particular  person,  and  by  two  pages  of  prose  '*  to  the  gentlemen 
Headers,"  in  which  Bamfield  mentions  his  Cynthia,  In  the  Epistle 
before  that  poem,  printed  in  1595,  he  speaks  of  his  Affectionate  Shep- 
herd as  his  "  first  firait."  Cynthia  was  his  second  production ;  and  the 
tract  under  review  his  third.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  Bamfield 
was  not  the  author  of  Oreene'e  Funerals,  1594,  attributed  to  him  by 
Bitson  and  others.  In  the  introductoiy  matter  to  his  Cynthia,  he 
mentions  that  a  second  book  had  been  falsely  assigned  to  him,  pro- 
bably referring  to  Orpheus  his  Journey  to  Hell,  1595,  to  which  his 
initials  B.  B.  seem  to  hare  been  firaudulently  a£Sxed. 

Bamfield's  Praise  qf  Money,  in  1598,  was,  no  doubt,  the  occasion  of 
a  poem  called  The  Massacre  of  Money,  by  Thomas  Achelley,  in  1602, 
for  an  account  of  which  see  p.  7. 


Babtholomew  Faie. — ^Bartholomew  Faire,  or 

Yarieiy  of  fancies,  where  you  may  find 

a  faire  of  wares,  and  all  to  please  your  mind. 

With  the  seyerall  Enormityes  and  misdemeanonrs^  which 
are  there  Beene  and  acted. — London^  Printed  for  Richard 
Harper  at  the  Bible  and  Harpe  in  Smithfield.  1641.  4to. 
4  leaves. 

Although  reiy  few  of  them  have  come  down  to  us,  the  Begisters  of 
the  Stationers'  Company  bear  witness  that,  almost  annually,  some  new 
publication  was  issued  to  attract  buyers  who  frequented  Bartholomew 
Fair:  the  title  of  one  of  these  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present 
article ;  but  we  will  first  advert  to  another  production  of  the  same 
class  which  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  as  early  as  July  16th,  1607, 
in  anticipation  of  the  fair,  which  at  that  period  commenced  on  the 
24th  August.  Only  a  fragment  of  it  has  been  preserved,  which  has 
no  title  page  (it  is  posdll^le  that  it  never  had  one)  and  no  conclusion, 
but  which  is  headed  "  Kewes  fi^m  Bartholomew  Fayre,"  and  ia  wholly 
in  verse.  Its  existence  has  only  recently  been  pointed  out,  and  it  has 
never  been  examined.  In  the  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall  it  is  attributed  to 
Richard  West,  who  was  also  author  of  "  The  Court  of  Conscience,  or 
Dick  Whippers  Sessions,"  4to.  1607,  AjAece  in  pari  materid,iAx.o\iglinot 
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eapecially  addressed  to  the  yisitors  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  this  imperfect  specimen  has  been  saved  from  destruction, 
but  it  is  a  large  fragment,  consisting  of  12  4to.  pages,  and  thus  opens : — 

*^  Those  that  will  heare  any  London  newes. 
Where  some  be  merrie,  and  some  do  muse, 
And  who  hath  beene  at  Bartholomew  Faire, 
And  what  good  stirring  hath  beene  there, 
Come  but  to  mee,  and  70a  shall  heare. 
For  among  the  thickest  I  have  beene  there." 

And  so  West  proceeds,  in  a  different  measure,  to  enumerate  many  of 
the  commodities  sold  in  the  fair  more  than  250  years  ago,  viz.  :^- 

**  There  doable  beere  and  bottle-ale 
In  everie  comer  hath  good  sale  : 
Many  a  pig,  and  many  a  sow. 
Many  a  jade,  and  many  a  cow  : 
Candle  rashes,  cloth,  and  leather, 
And  many  things  came  in  together : 
Many  a  ponnd  and  penny  told, 
Many  a  Wgain  bonght  and  sold. 
And  tayemes  ftill  in  every  place.' 

Taverns  lead  West  to  dissert  upon  noses,  especially  red  ones,  acquired 
in  taverns ;  and  he  laments  especially  the  loss  by  death  of  Nos  maximus 
omnium  in  a  merry  jumble  of  nonsense,  which  however  contains 
yariouB  popular  and  personal  allusions  : — 

**  The  Can  maker  cried,  as  if  he  had  bin  mad  : 
O  sticks  and  stones,  brickbats  and  bones  I 

Briers  and  brambles, 

Cookes  shops  and  shambles ! 

O  fishers  01  Kent, 

Heyoocks  and  bent  I 
O  cockatrices  and  hemsbawes  that  in  woods  do  dwell  I 

O  Colliers  of  Croydon, 

O  rosticks  of  Boydon ! 

O  Deyills  of  hell  I 

O  pewterers  and  tinkers, 

O  swearers  and  swinkers, 

O  good  ale  drinkers !"  &c. 

He  assigns  different  places,  at  the  funeral  of  Nos  maximus  omnium, 
to  noses  of  all  descriptions,  who,  in  spite  of  the  sad  ceremony,  are  to 
meet  and  be  merry,  exclaiming, — 

**  Hang  him  at  Wapping 
That  will  not  tipple  and  be  merry, 
With  a  nose  as  red  as  a  cherry. 
Hey  1  over  the  ferry 
Into  Backlers  berry, 
Where  good  men  be  dwelling. 
That  have  sugar  selling 
To  make  claret  wine 
In  the  goblet  to  shine; 
And  make  noses  fine. 
Like  thy  noso  and  mine." 

B  2 
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The  whole  is  a  mere  piece  of  Skeltonical  drollery,  calculated  to  please 
the  frequenters  of  the  fair ;  and  it  goes  through  the  process  of  the 
mock  funeral  with  spirit  and  Tiracitj,  but  with  no  great  coherency  or 
distinctness  of  purpose.  We  hare  stated  that  the  fragment  is  un- 
finished, for  although-  the  word  Finis  is  appended  at  the  bottom  of 
p.  12,  it  is  reiy  evident  that  it  was  not  printed  from  types  of  the 
time,  but  is  a  comparatiyely  modem  insertion,  to  make  some  incautious 
buyer  belieye  that  the  piece  was  perfect.    The  last  line — 

'*  With  bromcstalkes  and  bay  berries,  the  Divell  and  all," 

has  in  fact  nothing  to  rhyme  with  it,  and  the  sense  is  left  incomplete. 

We  believe  the  above  to  be  unique ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
the  quarto  sheet,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  but  which  title  Lowndes,  and  his  successor,  (edit.  1834,  p.  120, 
edit.  1857,  p.  124)  have  divided  into  two,  as  if  the  first  portion  belonged 
to  one  tract,  and  the  last  to  another.  They  are  in  fact  one  and  the 
same,  as  we  have  given  tjiem,  with  a  woodcut  in  the  centre  of  a  con- 
juror about  to  swallow  a  serpent.  It  goes  into  a  general  description 
of  the  fair  and  of  all  that  belonged  to  it  in  1641,  observing,  **  Bartho- 
lomew Fair  begins  on  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  August,  and  is  then  of 
so  vast  an  extent,  that  it  is  contained  in  no  lesse  then  foure  severall 
parishes,  namely,  Christ  Church,  Great  and  Little  Saint  Bartholo- 
mewes,  and  Saint  Sepulchres."  Stow  tells  us  that  it  was  originally 
confined  to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew,  "  closed  in  with  walls, 
and  gates  locked  every  night,  and  watched  for  safety  of  men's  goods 
and  wares."  ("  Survey,"  1599,  p.  309.)  We  will  only  quote  from  the 
pamphlet  before  us  what  the  anonymous  writer  says  regarding  the 
portion  of  the  fair  held  in  Smithfield :  it  is  not  deficient  in  humour  :— 

"Let  ns  now  make  a  progresse  into  Smithfield,  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
Faire,  where,  in  my  heart  I  thinks,  there  are  more  motions  in  a  day  to  be 
seene,  then  arc  in  a  terme  in  Westminster  Hall  to  be  heard.  Bnt  whilst  yon 
take  notice  of  the  severall  motions  there,  take  this  caution  along  with  yon  : 
let  one  eye  watch  narrowly  that  no  one's  hand  make  a  motion  into  yonr 
pocket,  which  is  the  next  way  to  move  yon  to  impatience.  The  Faire  is'foU 
of  gold  and  silver  drawers.  Jost  as  Lent  is  to  the  Fishmonger,  so  is  Bartho- 
lomew Faire  to  the  Pick-pocket  It  is  his  high  harvest,  which  is  never  bad, 
but  when  his  cart  goes  up  Holbome." 

i.  e.  on  its  way  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn. 

About  this  date,  we  may  observe,  that  the  word  "  pick-pocket "  was 
superseding  its  equivalent  cut-purse ;  for  people  began  to  carry  their 
money  in  their  pockets,  instead  of  wearing  their  purses  at  their 
girdles.  Both  these  tracts  contain  much  that  illustrates  Ben  Jonson's 
"Bartholomew  Fair,"  which  was  acted  in  the  interval  between  the 
publication  of  the  one  in  1607,  and  of  the  other  in  1641. 
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Baskebville  and  Savilb. — A  Idbell  of  Spanish  Lies :  Found 
at  the  Sacke  of  Gales ;  discoursing  the  fight  in  the  West 
Indies^  twixt  the  English  Navie^  being  fourteene  Ships  and 
Pinasses^  and  a  fleete  of  twentie  saile  of  the  king  of 
Spaines ;  and  of  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  With  an 
answere  briefely  confuting  the  Spanish  lies^  and  a  shorte 
Relation  of  the  fight  according  to  truth,  written  by  Henrie 
Savile  Esquire,  employed  Captaine  in  one  of  her  Majesties 
Shippes  in  the  same  service  against  the  Spauiard.  And 
also  an  Approbation  of  this  discourse  by  Sir  Thomas 
Baskervile,  then  Generall  of  the  English  fleete  in  that 
service :  Avowing  the  maintenance  thereof,  personally  in 
Armes,  against  Don  Bemaldino,  if  hee  shall  take  excep- 
tions to  that  which  is  heere  set  downe,  touching  the  fight 
twixt  both  Navies,  or  justifie  that  which  he  hath  most 
falsely  reported  in  his  vaine  Printed  letter.  Proverb  19, 
ver.  9,  Ac— London  Printed  by  John  Windet,  dwelling 
by  Pauls  Wharfe  at  the  signe  of  the  Crosse  Keyes,  and 
are  there  to  be  soldo.     1596.    4to.     27  leaves. 

This  IB  a  very  long  title  to  a  short  widely  printed  pamphlet,  of  great 
rarity  and  of  much  historical  importance.  It  relates  to  the  voyage  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins  to  the  West  Indies  in  1595,  during  which  they 
both  died.  Afterwards  the  command  seems  to  have  devolved  upon 
Sir  Thomas  Baskerville,  who  had  been  appointed  only  '*  General  at 
land."  During  the  attack  upon  Cadiz,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
others,  a  printed  letter  from  Don  Bemaldino  DalgadUlo  de  AveUaneda 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  forces :  Don  Bemaldino  had  com- 
manded a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  while  the  English  ships 
were  there ;  and  claiming  a  victory,  or  at  least  the  merit  of  putting  the 
fleet,  then  under  Baskerville,  to  flight,  he  wrote  to  that  eflect  to  a 
firiend  in  Spain,  Don  Pedro  Florez,  commencing  with  a  statement  which 
he  had  obtained,  as  he  said,  from  an  Indian,  of  the  death  of  Drake  of 
grief  and  disappointment  at  Nombre  de  Dios.  Now,  it  happened  that 
Drake  died  off  Portobello,  of  a  flux  {or  Jlixe,  as  SavUe  spells  it)  which 
'*  had  growne  uppon  him  eight  days  before  "  it  proved  mortal. 

This  letter  of  Don  Bemaldino  was  most  joyAilly  welcomed  in  Spain» 
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and  instantly  printed ;  and  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Sayile, 
who  had  commanded  the  Adventure  in  the  West  Indian  voyage,  he  un- 
dertook to  answer  it,  point  by  point,  beginning  with  the  false  statement 
of  the  cause  and  place  of  death  of  Drake,  and  insisting  farther,  that  the 
Spanish  ships  of  war  were  20,  while  the  force  of  the  English  was  far 
inferior,  and  that  the  latter  had  compelled  the  former  to  sheer  off,  and 
to  avoid  an  action,  which  the  English  challenged. 

At  the  back  of  the  title  is  a  wood-cut  of  a  sphere,  and  then  comes  a 
brief  address  "  to  the  courteous  Eeader."  Next  we  have  an  introduction, 
on  one  page,  to  a  reprint  of  the  letter  of  Don  Bemaldino  in  Spanish,  in- 
forming us  that  it  had  been  "found  at  the  sacking  of  Cales."  The 
Spanish  original  fills  eight  pages,  and  its  translation  as  many;  and  to 
them  (after  a  page  of  farther  explanation)  is  subjoined  Savile's  brief 
answers  to  each  of  the  sis  Spanish  lies.  A  narrative  headed,  "  The 
Meeting  of  our  English  Navie  and  the  Spanish  fleete,  and  the  order  of 
our  encounter,"  follows  upon  seven  pages,  subscribed  Henrie  Savile ; 
and  the  last  four  pages  consist  of  "  Thomas  Baskervile,  Elnight,  his 
approbation  to  this  Booke." 

This  last  is  a  composition  of  a  singular  character,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  chivalrous  nature  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  warfare  in  those 
times ;  for,  after  BaskerviUe  has  borne  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Savile's 
representation,  he  ends  with  a  challenge  of  Don  Bemaldino  to  a  per- 
sonal encounter — "  I  then  saye  (he  observes)  that  hee  falsely  lyed ;  and 
that  I  will  maintain  against  him,  with  whatsoever  Armes  he  shall  make 
choyce  of,"  in  any  "  indifferent  kingdom."  BaskerviUe  adds  that  if 
he  should  be  employed  by  the  Queen  in  France,  he  sees  no  reason  why 
Don  Bemaldino  should  not  meet  him  there  to  settle  the  question. 
This  is  signed  "  Finis.  Tho.  B.,"  and  a  ship  of  war  in  ftdl  sail  fills  up  a 
blank  near  the  bottom  of  the  last  page. 

We  have  described  this  historical  tract  the  more  minutely,  because 
we  are  not  aware  that  the  contents  of  it  have  been  previously  noticed 
— certainly  not  in  the  ordinary  biographies  of  Drake  and  Hawkins. 


Basse^  William. — ^Great  Brittaines  Suimes-set,  bewailed  with 
a  shower  of  Teares,  By  William  Basse. — At  Oxford, 
Printed  by  Joseph  Barnes.     1613.     8vo. 

It  is  singular  that  a  man  who  wrote  lines  on  the  death  of  Shakespeare 
(not  however  printed  in  the  folio  1623,  as  Dr.  Bliss  erroneously  states  in 
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Ids  edit.  ofWood's  Aih,  Oxon.  iv.  222),  who  put  forth  the  aboye  poem  on 
the  demise  of  Prince  Henry,  who  contributed  verses  in  the  Annalia  Du* 
brensia,  1636,  and  made  a  MS.  collection  of  his  poems  under  the  title  of 
"  Polyhymnia,"  intending  them  for  the  press,  should  not  hare  attracted 
more  attention  from  bibliographers :  even  the  title  of  his  '*  Great  Brit- 
taines  Sunnes-set"  has  been  absurdly  misquoted,  and  called  "Summer- 
set," as  if  the  island  had  taken  to  vaulting  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry. 
Wood  informs  us  that  Basse  was  "  sometime  a  retainer  to  the  Lord 
Wenman  of  Thame  Park,"  Oxfordshire,  and  his  poem,  the  title  of  which 
is  at  the  head  of  the  present  article,  is  inscribed  "  to  his  honourable 
Master  S'  Itichard  Wenman,  Ejiight."  It  is  merely  a  fragment,  con- 
sisting of  eight  pages,  but  it  is  the  whole  that  has  been  preserved :  it 
is  in  what  the  Italians  call  ottava  rima,  only  a  single  stanza  on  each  page 
numbered  5, 6, 7,  8, 13, 14 ;  but  with  the  peculiarity,  that  the  two  lines 
which  conclude  the  octave  consist  of  twelve  syllables  each :  thus,  in 
St.  8  we  read  as  follows,  where  Basse  calls  his  Muse  "  young,"  as  if  he 
were  inexperienced  in  poetry,  though  his  lines  are  smooth  enough : — 

**  Here  then  nm  forth,  thou  river  of  my  woes, 

In  cease  lease  emrents  of  complainiiig  verse ; 

Here  weepe  (yonng  Muse)  while  elder  pens  compose 

More  solemn  Rites  nnto  lus  sacred  Hearse: 

And  as  when  happy  earth  did  here  enclose 

His  heav'nly  minde,  his  £Eune  then  Heav'n  did  pierce; 
Now  He  in  Heav'n  doth  rest,  now  let  his  Fame  eiurth  fill; 
So  hoth  him  then  possessed,  so  both  poasesse  him  still." 

In  fact,  tolerably  easy  versification,  with  thoughts  naturally  becoming 
the  subject,  but  without  any  great  originality,  are  all  we  can  discover  in 
the  relic  before  us,  which  terminates  with  this  stanza  :— 

**  Like  a  high  Pyramis,  in  all  his  towers 
Finiah'd  mis  morning,  and  laid  prostrate  soone; 
Like  as  if  Nights  hlacke  and  incestnons  howers 
Should  force  Apollo's  beauty  before  noone: 
Like  as  some  strange  change  in  the  heav'nly  powers 
Should  in  hir  full  quench  me  refulgent  Moone; 
So  He  his  dales,  his  light,  and  his  life  here  expir'd. 
New  built  most  sun-like  bright,  ful  man  and  most  admir'd." 

The  preceding  stanza,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  about  the  worst  of 
those  that  here  remain  to  us.  We  have  mentioned  above  that  Basse 
collected  some  of  his  scattered  pieces — apparently  for  the  press,  because 
they  were  regularly  dedicated  in  MS.  to  Lady  Bridget  Countess  of 
Lindsey,  under  the  title  of  **  Polyhymnia."  This  must  have  been  late  in 
Basse's  life,  as  one  of  the  poems  is  dated  June  19, 1648,  and  another  is 
addressed  to  Lady  Falkland  on  her  journey  into  Ireland.  The  volume 
was  lent  to  us  nearly  forty  years  ago  by  its  then  owner,  Mr.  Heber,  but 
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it  contaiiied  no  production  of  any  great  merit  or  interest.    The  longest 

was  a  species  of  unexplained  allegoiy,  entitled  "The  Youth  in  the 

Boat,"  and  what  seemed  its  purpose  was  set  out  in  the  three  following 

introductory  stanzas : — 

''  When  we  onr  ^oun^  and  wanton  honres 
Have  spent  in  yaine  delight, 
To  shew  yea  how  celestiall  powers 
At  length  can  set  ns  right; 

"  How  they  can  frame  our  mindes  unfixt 
Unto  their  just  directions, 
When  wayeringly  we  reele  betwixt 
Opinions  or  a&ctions; 

"  How  &tall  it  may  sometimes  prove 
Unto  our  frayle  estate, 
Yainely  to  hate  what  we  should  love, 
And  love  what  we  should  hate." 

The  sonnet  to  Lady  FaJldand  on  her  going  to  Lreland  is  ingenious, 
but  far  below  excellence :  it  is  this  : — 

**  What  happy  song  might  my  Muse  take  in  hand. 

Great  Lady,  to  deserve  yonr  Muses  care  ? 
Or  skill  to  hold  you  in  this  amorous  land, 

That  held  you  first,  and  holds  you  still  so  deare  ? 
Must  needs  yoor  anchor  taste  another  sand. 

Cause  you  your  praise  are  nobly  loth  to  heare  ? 

Be  sure  your  praises  are  before  you  there. 
How  much  your  fame  exceeds  your  Caracts  sayle: 

Nay,  more  than  so;  your  selfe  are  eveiy  where 
In  worth,  but  where  the  world  of  worth  doth  fayle. 

What  boots  it,  then,  to  drive,  or  what  to  steere  ? 
What  doth  the  axle  or  the  oare  avayle. 

Since  whence  you  ride  you  cannot  part  away. 

And  may  performe  your  voyage,  though  you  stay." 

This  production  savours  more  of  an  age  of  conceit  than  of  genius,  and 
the  style  is  nearer  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  than  of  Elizabeth.  Basse 
seems  to  hare  been  of  a  sporting,  rather  than  of  a  sportive  turn  of  mind, 
and  he  has  several  pieces  of  a  racing  character,  both  of  bipeds  and  qua- 
drupeds :  one  is  upon  a  contention  between  two  Irish  footmen,  who 
executed  twenty-four  miles  in  three  minutes  less  than  three  hours.  In 
other  poems,  upon  horse-racing,  or  horse-coursing,  as  it  was  then  called, 
he  mentions  the  names  of  many  favourites  of  that  day — Crop-ear,  Fris- 
kin,  Kill-deer,  Herring,  Fegabrig,  etc.  He  bears  testimony  to  the 
pains,  even  then,  taiken  with  the  breeding  of  horses : — 

**  These  prov*d  themselves  from  Pegasus  derived: 
There  doth  the  northern  spur  oft  draw  a  rayne 
From  the  fleet  flanks  of  Barbary  or  Spayne, 
And  wilde  Arabia,  whose  tincture  dyed 
Greene  eiurth  with  purple  staynes  of  bestiall  pride." 
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Perhaps,  in  tlie  second  line,  above  we  ought  to  read  vayne,  i.  e.  vein, 
for  "rayne:"  the  hand- writing  was  obyionsly  that  of  a  copyist,  and 
not  of  Basse  himself.  The  following  lines,  near  the  end,  show  that 
such  had  been  the -early  subjects  of  his  yerse,  of  which  we  do  not  find  a 
printed  trace,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  in  what  he  wrote  in  1613 
on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  :•— 

**  Lo !  bnt  too  ofte  of  man  and  horse,  when  yonng. 
The  naked  heele  and  hammered  hoofe  I  smig; 
Which  now  to  heare,  or  reade,  might  please  some  men, 
Perchance,  as  yonthAd  now  as  I  was  men." 

Basse's  lines,  headed  "An  Epitaph  npon  Shakespeare,"  were  not 
printed  nntil  1633,  when  they  were  erroneously  assigned  to  Dr.  Donne. 
(See  Donne's  Poems,  4to.  1633,  p.  149.)  They  had  then  been  long  in 
circulation  in  MS.,  as  by  Basse,  to  whom  they  really  belong ;  and  they 
had  the  honour  of  being  alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  noble  poem, 
prefixed  to  the  folio  1623, "  To  the  Memory  of  my  beloved,  the  Author, 
Mr.  William  Shakespeare."  We  apprehend  that  pieces  attributed  to 
William  Bas,  printed  in  1602  (see  Lowndes'  B.  M.  edit.  1857,  p.  126), 
were  not  by  Basse,  who  had  spoken  of  his  "  young  Muse"  in  1613. 


Bastasd^  Thomas. — Chrestoleros.     Seven  bookes   of    Epi- 
grames  written  by  T.  B. 

Hunc  novere  modum  nostri  servare  libelli, 
Parcere  personis :  dicere  de  vitiis. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Bicbard  Bradocke  for  I.  B.  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  her  sbop^  &c.     1598.     8yo.    95  leaves. 

The  dedication  to  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  Lord  Mountjoy,  is  subscribed 
at  length  ''  Thomas  Bastard ;"  and,  consistently  with  the  motto  on  his 
title-page,  the  author  says  of  his  work,  **  I  have  taught  Epigrams  to 
speak  chastlie ;  besides,  I  haye  acquainted  them  with  more  gravity  of 
sense,  and  barring  them  of  their  olde  libertie,  not  onelie  forbidden 
them  to  be  personall,  but  turned  all  their  bittemesse  rather  into 
sharpnesse."  According  to  an  Epigram  upon  Bastard  by  Sir  John 
Harington,  printed  in  1615,  but  no  doubt  written  soon  after  CkrestO' 
lero9  first  appeared,  the  author  was  at  the  time  in  orders^  and  credit  is 
there  given  to  him  both  for  his  design  and  execution : 

^  And  this  I  note,  your  verses  have  intendment. 
Still  kept  within  the  lists  of  good  sobriety, 
To  work  in  men's  ill  mamicrs  good  amendment." 
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These  lines   aad  others   are  addressed   to    ''Master  Bastard,    a 

Minister,  that  made  a  pleasant  Book  of  English  Epigrams."   In  1615, 

Bastard  published  some  Sermons,  he  then  having  the  living  of  Bere- 

Begis,  Dorsetshire ;  but  it  seems  that  he  subsequently  was  imprisoned 

for  debt,  and  died  in  1618.   No  doubt,  he  brought  out  his  Chrestoleras 

in  1598,  to  relieve  his  present  necessity,  although  he  complains  that 

he  could  find  no  printer  who  would  give  him  a  fair  price  for  it.    The 

Epigram  (21  Liber  i),  in  which  he  mentions  this  fact,  is  one  of  the  best 

in  the  volume. 

"Z?tf  Typographo. 

"  The  Printer,  when  I  askt  a  little  smmne, 
Huckt  with  me  for  my  booke  and  came  not  nere; 
Ne  could  my  reason  or  perswosion 
Move  him  a  whit,  though  all  things  now  were  deere. 

Hath  my  oonceipt  no  helpe  to  set  it  forth  ? 

Are  all  things  deere,  and  is  wit  nothing  worth?  " 

The  Epigrams  extend  over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  firom  about 
the  year  1580  downwards ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  Bit- 
son  erred  when  (Bibl.  Poet.  126)  he  noticed  an  edition  of  1584.  None 
such  is  now  known ;  and  if  it  ever  existed,  it  could  not  have  contained 
much  that  was  printed  in  1598,  referring  to  events  long  subsequent 
to  1584.  It  appears  from  Epigr.  4  of  Liber  ii,  inscribed  to  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  that  Bastard  resided  and  wrote  chiefly  in  the  country.  Epigr. 
6  of  Liber  vi.  is  addressed — 

**  Ad  Thamam  JEgerton,  equitem,  Cuatodem  Magni  SigiUi. 

**  Egerton,  all  the  artes  whom  thon  dost  cherish 

Sing  to  thy  praises  most  melodiously, 

And  register  thee  to  etemitie, 

Forbidding  thee,  as  thou  dost  them,  to  perish: 

And  artes  praise  thefe]  and  she  which  is  above. 

Whom  thon  above  all  artes  dost  so  protect, 

And  for  her  sake  all  sciences  respect; 

Arts  soveraigne  mistresse,  whom  thy  sonle  doth  love. 
Thus  yon  as  d|u*s  in  earth  and  heaven  shine, 
Thon  hers  on  earth,  and  she  in  heaven  thine." 

The  following  is  addressed  to  a  poet  of  considerable  celebrity  in  his 
day,  of  whom  we  have  no  printed  remains :  it  shows  the  nature  of  his 
productions.    It  is  Epigr.  27  of  Liber  iii. : 

*'  Ad  Riehardum  JSeds. 

^  Eeds,  onely  thou  an  Epigram  doet  season 

With  a  sweete  taste  and  relish  of  enditing; 

With  sharpes  of  sense  and  delicates  of  reason, 

With  salt  of  witt  and  wonderfull  delighjang; 
For,  in  my  judgement,  him  thou  halt  exprest 
In  whose  sweet  mouth  hony  did  build  her  nest." 
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Baxteb^  Nicholas. — Sir  Philip  Sydneys  Ourania,  That  is 
Endimions  Song  and  Tragedie  Containing  all  Philosophie. 
Written  by  N.  B.— London  Printed  by  Ed.  Allde,  for 
Edward  Wldte,  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  the  little  North 
doore  of  Saint  Paules  Church,  at  the  signe  of  the  Gun. 
1606.     4to.     52  leaves. 

Our  mom  object  in  speaking  of  this  yery  dull  and  elaborate  work  is 
to  prove  that  it  does  not  belong  to  Nicholas  Breton,  to  whom  it  has 
always  been  attributed,  but  to  Nicholas  Baxter;  and  our  authority 
(which  we,  many  years  ago,  communicated  to  the  late  Eey.  Joseph 
Hunter)  is  a  copy  of  the  work  signed,  and  throughout  corrected,  by  the 
author,  now  before  us.  In  different  places  he  also  puns  upon  his  own 
name  as  Tergaster,  and  calls  an  adyersary  Baxtero-mastix. 

He  claims  at  one  time  to  have  been  tutor  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
to  haye  been  in  favour  with  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  her  family ; 
but,  for  some  unexplained  cause,  having  forfeited  her  patronage,  he  had 
penned  some  portion  of  his  "  Ourania"  in  Wood-street  Counter.  We 
apprehend  that  he  was  in  the  Church,  although  he  no  where  states  the 
fact  distinctly :  under  his  pastoral  name  of  Endimion  he  admits  his 
obligations  to  John  Stone,  Esq.,  "  Secondary  of  the  Counter  in  Wood- 
street,"  while  he  was  in  confinement  there  for  debt. 

The  main  body  of  Baxter's  poem  is  an  explanation,  in  couplets,  of  all 
branches  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  he  informs  us  that  while  he  was 
piping  as  a  shepherd  in  some  part  of  Wales,  he  was  accosted  by  Cynthia 
(t.  e.  Lady  Pembroke)  and  her  attendant  Nymphs,  who  asked  him  to 
sing  them  a  song,  which  lasts  through  76  pages.  He  had  rather  a 
strange  notion  of  harmony  of  versification,  although  he  seems  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  not  only  with  Sidney,  but  with  Spenser  and 
Drayton.  Of  the  last  he  was  a  special  admirer,  twice  praises  his  "  Owl," 
1604,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  gives  us  the  information  that 
Drayton  had  written  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Sidney.  It  has,  we  appre- 
hend, been  lost  with  various  other  similar  elegies,  and  must  have 
preceded  anything  by  Drayton  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Speaking  of 
Sidney's  fate,  Baxter's  words  are, 

'*  O,  noble  Drayton !  well  didst  thou  rehearse 
Our  damages  in  diyrie  sable  verse," 

adding  aa  a  note  in  the  margin,  "  Drayton  upon  the  death  of  S.  P.  S." 
This  novel  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  value  to  Baxter's  "  Ourania/' 
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As  may  be  supposed,  he  is  extremely  discursive  in  lus  long-drawn-otit 
pMosopbical  dissertation,  or  "  song,"  and  in  many  places  attempts  to 
be  severe  and  satirical :  thns,  to  Usurers,  be  says : — 

**  Yon  dampne  your  selves  and  sweare  that  money's  scant, 
But  rich  commodities  yon  shall  not  want, 
That  certaine  money  preBently  will  veeld 
If  he  be  skilfoll  to  marshall  the  field: 
Silks  and  velvets  at  intollerable  price, 
Embroydered  Hangars,  Pepper  and  Rice, 
Browne  paper.  Late-strings,  buckles  for  a  saddle, 
Periwigs,  Tiffimy  paramours  to  waddle,"  &c 

This  is  only  the  old  story,  told  in  prose  long  before  by  Nash  and 
other  sufferers.  The  main  body  of  the  tract  is  introduced  by  nine 
pages  of  seven-line  stanzas,  and  as  many  stanzas  and  pages  follow  it, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  the  stanzas  are  any  improvement  upon  the  cou- 
plets. About  the  middle  of  the  work  we  meet  with  a  notice  of  Pr. 
Mufiet  by  name,  together  with  high  praise  of  his  poem,  "  Silkworms 
and  their  Flies,"  1699,  for  which  see^o^^  under  Muffet, 


Beaumont^  Francis. — Salmasis  and  Hermaphroditus.  Sal- 
macida  spolia  sine  sanguine  et  sudore, — Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don for  lohn  Hodgets :  And  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in 
Fleete-street,  at  the  signe  of  the  Flowre  de  Luce,  neere 
Fetter-lane.     1602.    4to.     20  leaves. 

Only  two  copies  of  this  edition  are  known :  one  of  them  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  and  the  other  before  us.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his 
edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  admits  that  he  had  never 
seen  it  (xi.  p.  441),  and  contented  himself  with  the  later  impressions. 
The  name  of  Beaumont  no  where  appears  in  the  first  edition  of  1602 ; 
and  an  examination  of  it,  compared  with  impressions  of  1640  (see  the 
next  article),  1653,  and  1660,  leads  to  the  belief  that  he  was  in  no  way, 
and  at  no  time,  concerned  in  it. 

The  attribution  of  it  to  him  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  bookseller's 
trick,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  ready  sale.  **  Salmasis  and 
Hermaphroditus"  was,  we  see,  originally  published  in  1602,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  mark  of  authorship;  but  when  it  appeared  again  in 
1640,  "printed  by  Eichard  Hodgkinson  for  W.  W.  and  Laurence 
Blaikelocke,"  it  was  accompanied  by  various  other  pieces,  all  stated  on 
the  title-page  to  be  "  by  Francis  Beaumont,  Gent."  Li  order  to  give  an 
appearance  of  truth  to  this  statement,  the  initials  F.  B.  were  appended 
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to  tKe  anonymouB  verses  which  in  1602  introduce  "  Salmasis  and  Her- 
mAphroditus  ;'*  and  not  only  so,  but  other  preliminary  yerses  "  to  the 
Author,"  signed  A.  F.  in  1602,  were  altered  in  1640  to  I.  F.,  as  if  to 
show  that  Beaumont's  friend,  John  Fletcher,  had  borne  testimony  to 
their  authorship  and  excellence.  Another  edition,  much  enlarged,  was 
published  by  Blaikelocke  in  1653 ;  and  the  trick  against  Beaumont 
having  been  played  with  success  in  1640  and  1653,  in  1660  a  farther 
and  bolder  experiment,  of  the  same  kind,  was  tried  by  the  same  book- 
seller ;  for  then  the  very  same  poems,  not  even  reprinted,  were  put  forth 
with  a  new  title-page,  as  **  the  golden  Eemains  of  those  so  much 
admired  Dramatick  Poets,  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher." 
"  Salmasis  and  Hennaphroditus"  was  then  accompanied  by  many  addi* 
tional  poems,  which,  though  assigned  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  were 
in  fact  by  other  authors  of  the  time,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Waller. 

Francis  Beaumont  is  stated  to  have  been  bom  in  1586,  so  that  at  the 
date  when  "  Salmasis  and  Hermaphroditus"  first  appeared  he  was  only 
sixteen ;  and  although  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  it  seems  improbable 
that  at  so  early  an  age  he  should  have  written  so  elaborate  a  produc- 
tion. We  are  to  bear  in  mind  also,  that  it  was  originally  printed  with- 
out claim  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  have  been  the  author  of  it. 

In  the  edition  of  1602  the  introductory  and  commendatory  yerses 
are  thus  arranged — 1.  A  Sonnet "  To  the  true  patronesse  of  all  Foetrie, 
Calliope,"  which  has  no  initials  at  the  end  of  it.  2.  Another  Sonnet, 
In  laudetn  Authoris,  subscribed  W.  B.  3.  A  third  Sonnet,  "  To  the 
Author,"  with  the  initials  I.  B.  4.  Three  six-line  stanzas,  "  To  the 
Author,"  by  A.  F.  6.  Ten  lines,  "  The  Author  to  the  Eeader,"  with- 
out signature.  These,  with  the  title-page,  occupy  the  four  first  leaves, 
and  "  Salmasis  and  Hermaphroditus"  commences  sheet  B.  We  are, 
of  course,  not  prepared  to  assert  definitively  that  it  is  not  by  Beau- 
mont, and  perhaps  in  a  note  to  Shakespeare  (edit.  1858,  I.  cxvi)  too 
positive  an  opinion  is  expressed  against  its  authenticity. 

Without  touching  farther  upon  the  preliminary  matter,  in  which 
there  are  several  important  blunders  in  Blaikelocke's  editions,  such  as 
"  half-mad"  for  "  ha^'tnaid,"  Ac.  we  will  notice  a  few  of  the  gross 
misprints  in  the  body  of  the  poem.  First  of  all,  the  copy  of  1602  ena* 
bles  us  to  restore  the  following  couplet,  entirely  omitted  in  all  subse« 
quent  impressions : — 

"  Nor  took  she  painted  qniyers,  nor  a  dart^ 
Kor  put  her  lazy  idlenesae  apart.*' 

They  occur  on  sign.  C.  2  b  of  the  copy  of  1602.    In  a  subsequent 
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line  two  errors  have  obscured,  or  altered  the  poet's  meaiiing,  for  instead 
of  reprinting 

**  That  should  proceed  from  thy  thrice  radiant  sight,*' 

Blaikelocke  gare  it — 

That  should  proceed  from  thy  Miaf  radiant  light ; 

and  no  later  editor  has  seen,  or  attempted  to  correct,  the  nonsense. 
Further  on  the  line — 

^  If  any  wifs  with  thy  sweet  bed  be  blest," 
is  altered  to 

If  any*»  mth  with  thy  sweet  bed  be  blest. 

Elsewhere  we  haye  tippling  substituted  for  ''tickling,"  lieehf  for 
**  shamefi^'d,"  white  for  "  moist,"  mere  for  ''  neare,"  and  many  other 
blunders,  which  render  the  impressions  of  1640,  1663,  and  1660  not 
only  trustless,  but  worthless ;  independently  of  the  original  and  unscru- 
pulous fraud  of  imputing  the  poem  to  Beaumont,  who,  most  likely, 
nerer  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 


Beaumont,  Francis. — Poems :  by  Francis  Beatimont,  Gent. 
viz.  The  Hermaphrodite,  The  Remedie  of  Love,  Elegies, 
Sonnets,  with  other  Poems.— London,  Printed  by  Richard 
Hodgkinson  for  W.  W.  and  Laurence  Blaikelocke,  and  are 
to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Sugar-loafe  next  Temple- 
Bar  in  Fleet-street.     1640.    4to.     89  leaves. 

This  is  the  fraudulent  edition  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  in  which  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  preli- 
minary matter,  in  order  to  induce  the  belief  that  Beaumont  was  really 
the  author  of  the  volume.  This  is  impossible,  since  it  includes  several 
pieces  written  by  King,  Sandolph,  &c. ;  and  two  others,  upon  indis- 
putable evidence  now  first  afforded,  do  not  belong  to  Beaumont. 

After  two  Elegies,  one  "  on  the  Lady  Markham,'*  the  other  anony- 
mous, we  arrive  at  certain  miscellaneous  poems,  the  first  of  which  is 
called  "  A  Charme,"  in  six  four-line  stanzas,  beginning : 

*'  Slecpe,  old  man,  let  silence  charme  thee,*'  kc, 

and  at  the  end  of  it  Henry  Lawes  (who  gave  the  book  with  notes,  and 
a  MS.  inscription,  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater)  has  placed  the  initials 
H.  H.,  with  this  addition  in  his  own  hand- writing :  "this  coppy  of 
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Terses  was  made  by  Henry  Harrington,  and  set  by  Henry  Lawes,  1636." 

Again,  on  Sign.  1. 4,  we  meet  with  a  poem  called  "  Loves  fireedome,"  at 

the  end  of  which  Lawes  wrote  "  H.  H  :  this  song  was  made  by  Henry 

Harrington,  and  set  by  Henry  Lawes,  1636."    As  far,  therefore,  as 

these  pieces  are  concerned,  the  eyidence  is  conclusive.    On  Sign.  K.  is 

Bishop  Earle's  Elegy  on  Beaomont,  which  seems  to  have  been  designed 

to  end  thevolume,  but,  as  there  were  still  a  few  spare  pages,  the  printer 

added  two  other  poems,  one  of  them  "  an  Epitaph  "  on  a  lady  who  had 

married  a  relative,  and  the  other  the  celebrated   piece  headed  "a 

Sonnet,"  and  commencing : 

"  Like  a  ring  withont  a  finger 
Or  a  bell  withont  a  ringer,"  &c. 

We  have  a  MS.  copy  of  this  poem,  presenting  some  cnrious  varia- 
tions  from  the  printed  text. 


BsNDiSH^  Sib  Thomas. — ^Newes  from  Turkie  or  a  tme  Bela- 
tion  of  the  passages  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Tho. 
Bendish^  Baronet^  Lord  Ambassadour  with  the  Grand 
Signieur  at  Constantinople^  his  entertainment  and  recep- 
tion there.  Also  a  true  discom^e  of  the  unjust  proceed- 
ings of  Sir  Sackville  Crow^  former  Ambassadour  there  &c. 
— ^London^  Printed  for  Humphrey  Blunden  &c.  1648. 
4to.     19  leaves. 

This  is  an  attack  upon  Sir  SackvUe  Crow  for  making  exactions  from 
the  British  merchants,  for  producing  pretended  credentials  from  the 
king,  &c,,  until  he  was  superseded  at  Constantinople  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bendish.  The  address  to  the  reader  is  subscribed  W.  L.,  who  had 
access  to  the  original,  but  uninteresting,  documents,  which  he  prints  in 
the  body  of  the  tract. 


BEBKiifiS^  Lord. — Arthur  of  Brytayn.  The  hystory  of  the 
moost  noble  and  valyaunt  knyght  Authur  of  lyteU 
brytayne^  translated  out  of  frensshe  in  to  englushe  by  the 
noble  Johan  bourghcher  knyght  lorde  Bamers^  newly 
Lnprynted^  n.  d.     B.  L.  fol.     179  leaves. 

The  words  "Arthur  of  Brytayn"  are  upon  a  scroll,  immediately 
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nnder  which  is  the  tide  more  at  large,  and,  beneath  that,  the  figure  of 
a  knight  and  his  esqnire,  both  armed  and  on  horseback.  The  colophon 
is  as  follows  :  **  Here  endeth  the  hystorj  of  Arthnr  of  lytell  Brjtayne. 
Imprynted  at  London  in  Fowles  churche  jeard  at  the  sygne  of  the 
Cocke  by  Boberte  Redbome." 

Only  one  other  perfect  copy  of  this  romance  appears  to  exist,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Utterson  made  his  reprint  of  it  in  1814,  partly  from  his 
own  defective  exemplar,  and  partly  from  Lord  Spencer's  complete  one. 
No  other  work  bears  the  name  of  Robert  Redbonme  as  the  printer, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  it  with  any  precision.  The  types 
are  old  and  worn,  the  execution  slovenly,  and  the  woodcuts,  which  are 
numerous,  coarse  and  uncouth.  The  best  of  the  latter  represents  the 
hero  on  the  title-page,  which  had  also  been  used  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  for  "  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion/'  in  the  romance  of  that  name, 
printed  in  1528. 

The  Prologue,  headed  *'  Here  foloweth  the  translatours  prologue,"  is 
at  the  back  of  the  title-page,  in  which  Lord  Bemers  says : — "  Where- 
fore after  that  I  had  begon  this  sayd  processe,  I  haue  determined  to 
haue  left  and  gyuen  vp  my  laboure,  for  I  thoughte  it  sholde  haue  be 
reputed  but  a  folye  in  me  to  translate  beseming  such  a  fiiyned  mater, 
wherin  semeth  to  be  so  many  vnpossybylytees."  However,  he  called 
to  mind  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  same  kind  that  he  had  read,  and 
concluding  **  that  this  present  treatyse  myght  as  well  be  reputed  for 
trouth  as  some  of  those,"  he  finished  his  undertaking,  '*  not  pre- 
sumynge,  (he  adds),  that  I  haue  reduced  it  into  fresshe,  ornate, 
polysshed  englysshe,  for  I  knowe  my  selfe  insufiycyent  in  the 
facondyous  arte  of  rethoryke,  nor  aLso  I  am  but  a  lemer  of  the  lan- 
guage of  firensshe.*' 

The  Tabula,  or  heads  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  chapters 
into  which  the  work  is  divided,  fills  the  next  five  leaves,  when  we 
arrive  at  the  romance  itself,  beginning  with  the  birth  of  Arthur,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  Duke  of  Britain,  (or  Brittany)  by  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  *'  Afterward  (we  are  told),  he  grew  to  be  the  moost 
fayre  creature  that  than  was  founde  in  all  ciystendome."  The  wood- 
cut representations  of  him  do  not  exactly  accord  with  this  description 
of  the  hero. 

The  last  folio  in  the  volume  should  be  dxxiv.,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  only 
numbered  Ixix,  and  other  errors  of  the  same  kind  occur. 


I 
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BssT^  Geosqe.— A  tnie  Discovrse  of  the  late  voyages  of 
discouerie,  for  the  finding  of  a  passage  to  Cathaya^  by 
the  Northweast^  vnder  the  conduct  of  Martin  Frobiaher 
Generall :  Deuided  into  three  Bookes.  &c.**At  London^ 
Imprinted  by  Henry  Bynnyman,  seruant  to  the  right 
Honourable  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  Yizchamberlaine. 
Anno  Domini  1578.    4to.    B.  L.    88  leaves. 

The  extreme  scarcity  of  copies  of  this  work,  and  the  want,  therefore, 
of  the  meaoB  of  comparison,  have  prevented  bibliographers  from 
noting  a  singnlar  circnmstaace  connected  with  its  original  publication. 

The  fact  is  that  the  dedication  by  George  Best  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  as  it  was  first  printed,  was  cancelled,  and  in  the  copy  we  hare 
nsed  the  cancelled  dedication  has  been  preserved,  and  no  other 
sabstitated.  There,  one  passage,  beginning  **  name  of  God  Jiath  not 
once  bin  hearde  of,"  and  ending  "  and  of  govemement  good  for  any 
good  place  of  service,**  consisting  of  fifteen  lines,  has  been  inserted 
twice  over,  malfing  utter  nonsense  of  the  whole.  This  blunder  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  dedication  should  be  reprinted;  and  in  the  Gren- 
ville  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  one  other  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  it  has  been  reprinted.  In  a  single  paragraph 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  variations,  of  more  or  less  importance,  exist, 
one  of  them  being  the  insertion  of  the  epithet  "  notable  '*  before  "  dis* 
coveries,*'  where  it  is  said,  in  the  first  copy,  **  wee  may  truely  inferre 
that  the  Enghshman,  in  these  our  dayes,  in  his  discoveries  to  the 
Spaniarde  and  Portingale  is  nothing  inferior." 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  book  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  recording  this 
pecoliarily,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  describing  the  copy  in  our 
hands,  in  order  that  others  may  be  able  to  make  the  comparison,  if  an 
exemplar  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  At  the  back  of  the  title  page 
begins  an  account  of  "  What  commodities  and  instructions  may  be 
reaped  by  diligent  reading  of  this  Discourse  " :  it  occupies  two  pages, 
and  at  the  back  of  sign.  Aij  are  the  Hatton  arms,  faced  by  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  dedication  filling  8  pages,  the  third  page,  by  mis- 
Uike,  being  marked  Aiq  instead  of  Aiiij.  An  address,  "  The  Printer 
to  the  Eeader,"  begins  upon  b  iij,  and  occupies  four  pages,  "  The  fyrst 
Booke  of  the  first  voyage  of  Martin  Frobiaher  "  commencing  sign.  c. 
and  numbered  p.  1.  This  part  of  the  volume  runs  on  to  p.  62,  when 
we  arrive  at  "  A  true  Eeporte  of  such  things  as  hapned  in  the  second 
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voyage  of  Captayne  Frobysher,"  <&c.  It  rans  on,  with  a  fresh  paginatioa, 
to  p.  89,  after  which  comes  a  map,  and  then  "  The  thirde  royage " 
begins,  also  with  a  fresh  pagination,  from  1  to  68,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  printer's  colophon,  "At  London,  Printed  by  Heniy 
Bynnyman.  Anno  Domini.  1578.  Decembris  10."  A  second  map 
is  nnfortonately  wanting  in  our  copy. 


Bbvis,  of  Hampton. — Syr  Beuis  of  Hampton.  Newly  Cop- 
rected  and  amended. —  London^  Printed  by  William 
Stansby.    n,  d,    B.  L.  4to.     34  leaves. 

This  romance  was  originally  printed  by  Pynson,  afterwards  by  Wil- 
liam Copland,  and  thirdly  by  Thomas  East :  the  edition  before  us,  (of 
which  no  other  exemplar  seems  to  be  known)  like  the  three  which  pre- 
ceded it,  has  no  date,  bnt  made  its  appearance  about  1620.  In  Henry 
TUI.i  Act  I.  Scene  L,  Shakespeare  mentions  Bevis,  and  it  is  not  imlikely 
that  the  allusion  was  occasioned  by  the  recent  appearance  of  an  edition 
of  the  romance — ^not,  of  course,  the  present,  because  it  is  considerably 
more  modem  than  the  time  when,  according  to  plausible  conjecture, 
Henry  VTTT.  was  originally  brought  out. 

Fourteen  wood-cuts  are  inserted  in  different  parts  of  the  volume. 
The  edition  by  Copland  is  in  many  respects  a  modernization  of  that 
of  Fynson,  which  came  out  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years  before  it ; 
and  this  edition  by  Stansby  is  a  farther  modernization  of  Copland's 
text,  which  preceded  it  perhaps  sixty  or  serenty  years.  To  save  room 
Stansby  printed  two  of  Copland's  lines  as  only  one,  thus, 

*'  Listen,  Loidlings,  and  hold  yon  stUl,  of  donbtie  men  tell  yon  I  wiU." 

Sometimes,  apparently  from  oyersight,  he  left  out  couplets,  as  in  the 
fint  page,  where  Copland  says, 

**  While  Sir  Guy  was  yoimge  and  light 
Enowen  he  was  a  donghly  knighf 

-  Similar  omissions  by  Stansby  are  not  unfrequent.  The  manner  in 
w^hich  the  romance  was  altered,  to  suit  the  taste  of  readers  of  the 
day,  may  best  be  seen  by  comparing  one  or  two  passages,  which  will  at 
the  same  time  afford  specimens  of  the  poem  itself.  When  Sir  Guy, 
the  father  of  Bevis,  goes  out  to  kill  a  wild  boar  in  a  wood,  where  he  is 
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treacherously  slain  by  Sir  Mnrdure,  Coplimd  describes  it  as  in  our 
first  column,  and  Stansby  as  in  our  second : — 


*  The  Erie  a  eonraer  gan  stryde, 
His  swerde  he  hanged  by  lus  side : 
There  mjght  no  man  with  hun  rynne 
He  was  the  formest  man  therin. 
Alas,  that  he  had  beware 
Of  his  enemies  that  there  were  I 
Whan  he  came  to  Uie  forest 
He  gan  chase  after  the  beest, 
That  him  herde  S3rr  Mnrdmre, 
And  esccred  Gny  as  a  traytonre, 
And  pricked  out  before  the  boost 
For  pompyng  piyde.  to'  make  great 

boost; 
And  to  Bjr  Gny  gan  he  saye, 
Telde  thee,  traytonre,  for  by  my 

f«yc, 

Thou  and    thy  sonne   both  dede 

shalbe 
For  the  lore  of  my  lady  &ee  ; 
For  I  her  loved  or  thou  her  knewe: 
Tf  thou  her  hano  it  shall  the  rewe.*' 


'^The  Earle  a  Conrser  gan  bestride. 
His  Sword  he  hanged  bpr  his  side  : 
There  might  no  man  with  him  rin 
He  was  the  formost  man  therein. 
Alas,  that  he  had  beene  aware 
Of  his  enemies  that  were  there  ! 
But  when  he  came  to  the  Forrest 
And  was  in  chase  after  the  beast, 
Him  thought  he  heard  Sir  Mnrdore 
Cry  aloud.  Sir  Gny,  thou  Traytor  ! 
And  pricked  out  before  his  boast 
With  promping  pride   and   great 

boast: 
And  to  Sir  Guy  thus  did  he  say 
Yeeld  thee,  Traytor,  for  by  my  fay. 
Thou  and  thy  sonne  both  dead  shall 

be 
For  the  love  of  thy  Ladv  free  : 
For  I  her  loved  or  thou  her  knew, 
Yet  thou  her  hast  and  shalt  it  rew." 


We  take,  as  another  extract  from  Copland,  the  description  of 
Josian,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Pagan  King  Ermine,  who  fell 
in  love  with  Sir  Bevis;  and,  as  before,  we  place  opposite  to  it 
Stansby's  modernization. 


**  The  kinge  Ermine  of  that  land 
His  wife  was  dead  I  understand  : 
He  had  a  donghter  fayre  and  bryght, 
Josian  that  fayre  mayde  hight 
Her  visage  was  whig^t  as  lylly 

flonre, 
Therin  ranne  the  rede  coloure, 
With  bright  browes  and  eyes  shene. 
With  heaie  as  golde  wire  on  the 

grene. 
With  comly  nose  and  lyppes  swctc. 
With  lonely  mouth  and  fayre  fete, 
With  tethe  white  and  euen  sette, 
Here  haudes  were  swete  as  vyolet ; 
With  gentell  body  withouten  lacke. 
Well  ui^ien  both  belly  and  backe, 
With  smale  handes  and  fingers  longe; 
Nothing  of  her  was  shapen  wronge." 


"  The  King  Enninc  of  that  land 
His  wife  was  dead,  I  understand  : 
He  had  a  daughter  faire  and  bright; 
Josian  that  &ire  maiden  bight. 
Her  visage  was  white  as  lilly  flower. 
Therein  ranne  the  red  colour, 
With  bright  browes  and  eyes  sheene, 
Her  haire  as  gold-wire  was  seene  : 
With  comely  nose   and  lips  full 

sweete. 
Lovely  mouth  and  fine  f  eete  : 
Her  teeth  white  and  even  set ; 
Her  hands  were  white  as  violet : 
With  strait  bodv  withouten  lacke, 
Well  shapen  botn  of  belly  and  backe. 
With  small  hands  and  fingers  long; 
Nothing  of  her  was  shapen  wrong." 


Stansby  keeps  about  the  same  distance,  in  point  of  style,  from 
Copland  that  .Copland  kept  from  Fynson ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
changes,  and  the  frequent  substitution  of  known  for  obsolete  words, 
the  romance  of  Sir  Bevis,  as  printed  by  Stansby,  must  have  read  with 
"  a  considerable  smack  of  antiquity,"  even  in  1620,  if-  we  suppose  it  to 
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hare  been  printed  about  that  year.  The  diyisions  of  the  chapters,  and 
the  titles  of  them,  are  nearly  the  same  in  Copland's  and  Stansby's 
editions.  How  both  vary  from  Fynson,  and  from  the  MS.  in  Cains 
College,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  what  is  abore  given  with  the 
extracts  in  toI.  ii.  p.  96  of  Ellis's  **  Specimens  of  English  Metrical 
Bomances,"  edit.  1811. 


BiBSTON,  BoaEB. — The  bayte  &  snare  of  Fortune.  Wherin 
may  be  seen  that  money  is  not  the  only  cause  of  mischefe 
and  ynfortunate  endes^  but  a  necessary  mean  to  mayntayne 
a  vertuous  quiet  lyfe.  Treated  in  a  dialoge  betwene  man 
and  money. — Imprinted  at  London  by  lohn  Wayland  at 
the  signe  of  the  Sunne  ouer  against  the  Conduite  in  Flete- 
strete.  Cum  priuileffio  per  Septennium,  Fo.  B.  L.  n.  d. 
10  leaves, 

Wayland  seems  to  have  ceased  business  in  the  year  that  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne ;  at  least  no  book  by  him,  with  a  date,  is  later  than 
1558,  and  he  did  not  begin  before  1537 :  in  that  interval  "  The  bayte 
and  snare  of  Fortune"  made  its  appearance.  The  name  of  the  writer  is 
given  on  the  last  page  in  an  acrostic,  Bogeros  Bieston,  and  he  was  possi- 
bly the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Beeston,  some  members  of  which  were 
connected  with  onr  poets,  plays,  and  theatres  until  the  Kestoration. 
The  acrostic  has  no  other  value  than  to  give  the  author's  name,  but  the 
dialogue  between  Man  and  Money  is  not  without  shrewdness  and 
humour;  and  though  the  rhyme  is  complex,  the  eight-line  stanza  Bieston 
employs  runs  easily :  Money  says  of  herself: — 

**  No  lorde  there  is,  lady,  nor  chorle  of  kynde. 
What  for  my  power  and  wyse  circnmspeccion, 
That  thev  ne  beare  to  me  a  lovinge  mynde, 
And  gladly  wold  lyre  onder  my  proteccion. 
What  man  of  hym  selfe,  by  mygnt  or  wiae  inspeodon, 
Without  my  mean  can  wm'ke  a  worthy  deede  ? 
None  donbtles,  for  I  set  all  in  good  direccion: 
Who  lacketh  money  is  not  lyke  to  spede." 

To  which,  among  other  things,  Man  repKes  :— 

**  In  all  the  lawes  and  bookes  many  one, 
I  fynde  how  thon  art  roote  of  all  mischief : 
Throagh  thee  many  a  wyght  hath  misgone, 
For  nnto  man  thou  art  so  deare  and  lyef, 
That  he  bccmnmeth  a  robber,  and  a  thycf. 
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For  tfaee,  forsaking  Qod  and  all  ^oodnes, 

And  hanged  is  at  last  for  thee,  with  great  repiyef : 

This  wage  he  winneth  hj  thy  worthynes." 

"  Eeprjef "  here,  of  course,  does  not  mean  what  we  now  call  reprieve, 
bat  reproqf^—iilie  shame  that  attends  merited  punishment  by  the  gal- 
lows. We  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  poem  is  preceded  by  the 
author's  *'  Prologue/'  in  prose,  where  he  maintains  that  avarice  is  the 
beginning  of  aU  the  mischief  in  the  world :  it  is  placed,  to  save  room,  at 
the  back  of  the  title-page.  Bamfield's  "  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia" 
(this  Yol.  p.  47),  and  Achelley's  **  Massacre  of  Money"  (p.  7),  re- 
spectively printed  in  1598  and  1602,  followed  up  the  same  subject,  but 
in  a  somewhat  different  spirit  and  purpose. 


BlkssrkabcTT,  Thomas. — ^A  Direction  for  the  Plantation  in 
Ulster.  Contayning  in  it  sixe  principall  thinges :  viz.  1.  The 
securing  of  that  wilde  Coontiye  to  the  Crowne  of  England. 
2.  The  withdrawing  of  all  the  charge  of  the  Gkirrison  of 
men  of  warre.  3.  The  rewarding  of  the  olde  Servitors  to 
iheir  good  content.  4.  The  meanes  how  to  increase  the 
Bevenue  to  the  Crowne  with  a  yearely  very  great  somme. 
5.  How  to  establish  the  Paritie  of  Beligion  there.  6.  And 
how  the  undertakers  may  with  secmitie  be  enriched.^ 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Ed.  Allde  for  John  Budge,  dwell- 
ing at  the  great  South  doore  of  S.  Paules  Church.  1610. 
4to.     16  leaves. 

In  both  editions  of  Lowndes  the  title  only  consists  of  the  first  line, 
and  that  is  incorrectly  giren ;  and  in  both  it  is  said  that "  Blenerhasset 
was  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates :"  this  is  true, 
but  it  was  not  the  same  Blenerhasset  who  wrote  the  abore  tract ;  but, 
a  much  older  man»  who  in  1682  had  published  what  he  called  "  A  Eeve- 
lation  of  the  true  Minerva."  The  younger  Blenerhasset  tells  us  him- 
self that  he  was  "  a  playne  Country-man  and  one  of  the  Undertakers 
in  Fermannagh."  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  his  project  for  "  secur- 
ing the  wild  Countrye"  of  Ireland  to  the  Crown,  farther  than  to  say 
that  he  recommends  (like  Spenser,  some  fifteen  years  earlier)  the  em- 
ployment of  bodies  of  soldiers  to  protect  the  settlers,  "  which  soldiers 
at  stftted  times  should  issue  out,  and  scour  the  country  roimd  for  many 
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miles."  By  a  note  in  the  margin  it  appears  that  he  wishes  this  pro- 
ceeding to  be  called  "  Hassets  Hont."  He  divides  his  name,  at  the  end 
of  the  dedication  to  Prince  Henry,  into  two  portions,  Blener  Hasset^ 
Thomas  Blener  Hasset. 


BoDENHAM,  John. — ^Bel-ved^re,  or  The  Garden  of  the  Muses. 

Quern  referent  Musa  viuet  dum  rohara  tellus, 
Dum  ccelum  stelltts,  dum  vehet  amnis  aqucts. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  P.  K.  for  Hugh  Astley,  dwelling 
at  Saint  Magnus  comer.     1600.     8yo.     137  leaves. 

The  chief  collector  of  the  materials  for  this  work  was  John  Boden- 
ham,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  abo  exercised  his  taste 
in  the  selection  of  the  productions  contained  in  "  England's  Helicon," 
1600  and  1614  (reprinted  in  1812).  They  are,  however,  essentially 
different;  for  "  England's  Helicon"  consists  of  entire  poems,  hyTarious 
authors  whose  names  are  given,  while  "Bel-vedere"  is  made  up  of 
single  lines  and  couplets  (more  being  studiously  avoided)  taken  from  the 
works  of  a  long  list  of  poets,  whose  names  are  not  found  in  connexion 
with  any  of  the  extracts.  Bodenham  confined  himself  to  productions 
in  ten-syllable  verse,  for  none  longer,  nor  shorter,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
volume.  In  what  he  calls  "  the  Conclusion,"  which  precedes  the  index, 
he  gives  a  hint  that  he  was  assisted  in  the  undertaking : — "  The  Gen* 
tleman  who  was  the  cause  of  this  collection  (taking  therein  no  meane 
paines  him-selfe,  besides  his  friends  labour)  could  not  be  perswaded, 
but  determinately  aimed  at  this  observation,"  viz.  the  rejection  of  any 
thing  that  could  not  be  brought  into  a  line  or  a  couplet. 

In  order  to  adhere  to  this  plan,  if  sometimes  four  consecutive  lines 
presented  themselves,  farming  two  complete  couplets,  Bodenham  did  not 
scruple  absurdly  to  separate  them  by  lines  from  a  different  author. 
We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  practice  (not  hith^ix)  pointed 
out)  on  pp.  178, 179,  where  we  meet  with  the  following  :— 

**  Ther^%  nought  no  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 

But  to  the  earth  $ome  epeeiaU  good  doth  give. 
Good  is  the  end  that  caimot  be  amended. 
Where  eood  is  found,  we  should  not  quit  with  ill. 

There  e  nought  eo  good,  but  strain*dJrom  that /aire  use 

BevoUe  to  vice,  and  etumbUe  on  abuee,^* 

The  four  lines  in  italic  everybody  will  recollect  in  "Bomeo  and 
Juliet,"  Act  ii.  sc.  3,  and  they  are  consecutive,  both  in  reason  and  in 
fact,  but  it  did  not  suit  Bodenham's  friend's  views  so  to  print  thenu. 
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Kow  and  then  he  took  siinilar  pains  to  avoid  eren  a  couplet,  so  tliat 
lines,  intended  by  the  author  to  ran  together,  are  separated*  On  p.  29, 
for  instance,  we  read, 

**  Where  both  deliberate,  the  lore  is  light. 
True  lave  is  mute,  and  ofi  amazed  stand*. 
Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  ?" 

Here  the  first  and  third  lines  form  a  consecutive  couplet,  which  will 
be  easily  recognized,  not  only  because  they  are  by  Marlow  (''Hero  and 
Leander,"  Sest.  1),  but  because  the  last  Hne  is  quoted  by  Shakespearo 
in  "  As  you  like  it,"  Act  iii.  sc.  5» 

^  Dead  shepherd  I  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might; 
Who  eyer  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sighL'^ 

The  poets  to  whom  Bodenham,  in  his  preface,  admits  his  obligations 
are  these: — ^Thomas  [Hwiry]  Earl  of  Surrey,  Marquess  of  Winchester, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Ferdinando 
Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Fulke  GxeviUe, 
Sir  John  Harrington,  Edmund  Spenser,  Henry  Constable,  Samuel 
Daniel,  Thomas  Lodge,  Thomas  Watson,  Michael  Drayton,  Sir  John 
Davies,  Thomas  Hudson,  Henry  Locke,  John  Marston,  Christopher 
Mazlow,  Benjamin  Jonson,  William  Shakespeare,  Thomas  Churchyard^ 
Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Kidde,  G-eorge  Peele,  Bobert  Greene,  Joshua 
Sylvester,  Nichdas  Breton,  G«rvase  Markham,  Thomas  Storer,  Bobert 
Wilmot,  Christopher  Middleton,  Bichard  Bamfield,  Thomas  Norton, 
George  Craaooigne,  Francis  Zindlemarsh,  Thomas  Atchlow,  G-eorge 
Whetstone.  He  adds  that  the  last  five  are  "  deceased,"  but  others^ 
whom  he  calls  "  modem  and  extant  Poets,"  such  as  Spenser,  Constable, 
Watson,  Marlow,  Peele,  and  Greene,  were  also  dead  before  1600,  when 
"  Bel-veddre"  was  published. 

The  work  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1610,  but  the  first  part  of  the 
title,  "  Bel-ved^re,**  was  then,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  dropped. 


BoDENHAK^  John. — ^Englands  Helicon. — 

Casta  plaeewt  superis,  pwra  cum  vesU  venite, 

Mt  manibus  puris  sumitejbntu  aquam* 
At  London^  Printed  by  I.  B.  for  lohn  Flasket^  and  are  to . 
be  sold  in  Panles  Qhorch-yard^  at  the  signe  of  the  Beare* 
1600.    4to.     95  kaves. 

This  first  edition  of  an  admirable  and  popular  poetical  miscellany  is 
extremely  rare,  especially  in  the  state  of  the  copy  before  us ;  in  which 
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seyenil  names  upon  printed  slips  have  been  pasted  oyer  o^tnean  for 
which  they  were  substituted  after  the  book  oame  from  the  press,  show- 
ing that  mistakes  had  been  discovered  in  the  first  instance,  which  were 
detected,  and  rather  clumsily  corrected,  in  some  of  the  later  copies. 

We  know  that  the  collection  was  edited  by  John  Bodenhom  from 
a  preliminaiy  sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  a  person  who  subscribes  it 
A.  B.,  which  in  terms  imputes  to  him  also  *'  Wits  Commonwealth," 
1598,  «  Wits  Theatre,"  1598,  "  The  Ghixden  of  the  Muses,"  1600,  and 
finally,  "  Engknds  Helicon,"  1600. 

Although  the  spcond  edition  of  "  Englands  Helicon,"  in  1614,  was 
reprinted  by  Sir  E.  Biydges  and  Haslewood  in  1812,  the  first  impres- 
sion has  never  been  sufficiently  noted :  as  our  copy  differs  in  some 
tespeots  from  others  (as  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing them),  a  few  words  may  be  acceptable  on  some  of  the  separate 
poems  ;  with  the  aid,  moreover,  of  MS.  Harl.  280  (in  the  hand-writing 
of  Francis  Davison,  editor  of  ''The  Poetical  Bhapsody,"  1602),  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  productions  with  the  names  of  the  authors,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  out  either  from  the  first  or  second 
edition  of  "  England's  Helicon,"  but  probably  from  some  independent 
authority.    Nevertheless,  it  accords  in  many  cases. 

LoL  the  first  place,  and  without  resort  to  this  source  of  informalioa, 
we  may  doubt  whether  E.  B.  (subscribed  to  poems  on  sign.  B  2  and  B  4) 
mean  Edmund  Bolton,  because  on  sign.  C  4  we  have  "  a  Canzon  Pas* 
torall  in  honour  of  her  Majestie,"  which  has  his  name  at  length.  Why 
should  initials  have  been  used  in  the  former  instances,  if  they  were 
intended  to  denote  a  poet  who  did  not  object  to  see  his  name  at 
length? 

Again,  with  reference  to  two  poems  on  sign.  E  8  b,  subscribed  I.  M.; 
it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  those  initials  are  much  more  likely 
to  belong  to  John  Marston,  than  to  Gervase  or  Jervis  Markham. 
Markham  could  hardly  be  equal  to  the  later  of  the  two;  and  Marston, 
much  his  superior  as  a  poet,  in  1600  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation 
and  poptdarity. 

It  has  escaped  notice  also^  that  both  the  pieoee  attribated  to  "  T. 
Howard  Earle  of  Surrie"  in  the  editions  of  1600  and  1614,  were  in 
fiict  by  H.  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey.  Bodenham  committed  the  sAme 
oversight  in  his  "  Bel-ved^e,"  1600,  and  it  was  not  corrected  in  1812. 

On  sign.  G  3  occurs  a  production  thus  headed, ''  To  PlulHs  the  faire 
Sheepheardesse,"  with  the  initials  S.  E.  D.  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  Ellis 
(Specimens  II.  186,  edit.  1811)  gives  it  unhesitatingly  to  Sir  Edward 
Dyer;    Sir  E.  Biydges  and  Haslewood,  in  their  reprint  of  the  second- 
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•dition  of  "  England's  Helicon/'  1614,  repeat  the  blonder..  The  poem 
ifl  by  Th(3mBS  Lodge,  and  is  contained  in  his  "  Phillis,"  1593  (see^o#^). 
Moreover,  they  make  nonsense  of  the  two  last  lines  by  printing  will 
for  "nill"  (i.e.  ne  wUf,  or  will  not)  as  it  stands  in  the  original  impres- 
moBS  both  of  "  Phillis"  and  of  "  England's  Helicon." 

On  sign.  H  2  we  meet  with  the  celebrated  ode,  "  As  it  fell  upon  a 
day/'  which  We  now  know  was  by  Shalcespeare,  and  not  by  Bamfield, 
in  whose  name  it  had  been  published  in  1598,  but  assigned  to  its  true 
owner  in ''  The  Passionate  Pilgrim"  of  1599.  In  *'  England's  Helicon/' 
1600,  the  word  Ignoto  is  at  the  dose  of  it,  as  if  Bodenham  had  not 
been  able  to  decide  as  to  the  real  authorship.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  inserfced  ''the  Sheepheard's  Ode"  on  sign.  K  4,  he  gave  it  at  once 
to  Bamfield,  because  it  was  indisputably  his.  Sir  E.  Biydges  and 
Haslewood  did  not  know  from  whence  it  had  been  procured,  but  it 
was  from  Bamfield's  ''  Cynthia,"  1596. 

The  list  of  authors  in  MS.  Harl.  280,  assigns  "  The  Sheephearda 
description  of  his  Love"  (sign.  L  2  b)  to  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  the 
initials  S.  W.  B.  were  originally  placed  after  it ;  but  a  slip  pasted  over 
it,  on  which  is  printed  Ignoto,  shows  that  Bodenham  had  early  seen  rea- 
son to  alter  the  ascription  of  it.  Precisely  the  same  observation  applies 
to  "  The  Sheepheard's  praise  of  his  sacred  Diana,"  on  sign.  N  3  b. 

Fulke  Grreville,  Lord  Brooke's  claims  are  confirmed  by  Barison's 
list ;  and  a  piece  on  sign.  X  b,  which  has  no  name  nor  initials,  clearly 
belongs  to  the  same  noble  poet  on  the  authority  of  Dowland's  "  First 
Booke  of  Songs,"  1597.  Davison  (MS.  Harl.  280)  gives  "  Another  to 
his  Cinthia,"  on  sign.  X  b,  to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland :  Bodenham 
inserted  it  anonymously. 

The  additions  made  to  the  number  of  poems  in  the  impression  of 
"  England's  Helicon,"  in  1614,  occur  principally  towards  the  close, 
some  of  them  being  by  William  Browne,  and  others  by  Christopher 
Brooke,  who  were  not  known  as  early  as  1600.  A  few  were  transferred 
from  Davison's  "  Poetical  Bhapsody." 


BooK^  A  NEW. — ^A  newe  boke  Conteyninge*  An  exortacio  to 
the  fidcke.  The  sycke  mans  prayer.  A  prayer  with  thankes 
at  the  porificacid  of  women.  A  Consolatio  at  bnriall. 
[Colossi,  iii.  What  soeiier  ye  do  in  worde  or  dede^  &c.] 
MDTiXT.    8to.    B.  L.    27  leaves. 

This  little  work  was  printed  by  William  Copland,  but  it  is  nowhere 
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ennmerated  among  productions  of  his  careless  press :  ihe  oolopHonmns 
thus :  ''  Imprinted  at  London  in  saynt  Martines  in  the  Yintiy  upon 
the  thre  craned  wharfe  bj  Wyllyam  Copland." 

It  must  have  been  published  at  a  time  when  the  metropolis  was 
visited  by  what  was  called  the  Plague,  and  the  tract  is  wound  up  with 
the  following  dever  mock-prescription  for  its  cure :-~ 

"  Take  a  pond  of  good  hard  penaonce,  and  waahe  it  wel  with  the  water  of 
yoore  eyes,  and  let  it  ly  a  good  whyle  at  y  om-  hert.  Take  also  of  the  best  fjnoe 
ftyth,  hope  and  chaiyte  y'  yon  can  get,  a  like  quantite  of  al  mixed  together, 
your  soule  even  foil,  and  use  this  comection  every  day  in  yonr  lyfe,  whues  the 
plages  of  god  reigneth.  Then,  take  both  yonr  handes  fol  of  good  workes  com- 
maunded  of  God,  and  kepe  them  close  in  a  clene  conscience  fix)m  the  duste  of 
vayne  glory,  and  ever  as  yon  are  able  and  se  necesaite  so  to  ose  them.  This 
medicine  was  fomid  wiyten  in  an  olde  byble  boke,  and  it  hath  been  practised 
and  proved  troe  of  mani,  both  men  and  women." 


Bbathwaite^  Bichasd. — ^A  Strappado  for  the  Dinell.  Epi- 
grams and  Satyres  aUuding  to  the  time^  with  diners 
measures  of  no  lesse  Delight.  By  Mvcroaiiicoc  to  his  friend 
<[^cXoicparcc*  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  —  At  London 
printed  by  J.  B.  for  Bichard  Bedmer  &c.  at  the  Starre. 
1615.    8vo.     182  leaves. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  work  in  English  which  illustrates  more  Mly 
and  amusingly  the  manners,  occupations,  and  opinions  of  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  than  the  present  volume  by  Bichard  Brathwaite; 
but  it  is  a  strange  undigested  and  ill-arranged  collection  of  poems,  of 
various  kinds  and  of  different  degrees  of  merit,  some  of  them  composed 
considerably  before  the  rest,  but  few  without  claims  to  notice.  The 
principal  part  consists  of  satires  and  epigramSy  although  the  author 
purposely  confounds  the  distinction  between  the  two,  telling  '*  the  cap- 
tious Header/' 

"My  answer's  this  to  him  that  saies  I  wrong 
Onr  art  to  make  my  Epigrams  so  long: — 
I  dare  not  bite — therefore  to  change  my  nature, 
I  call't  an  Epigram  which  is  a  Satire.'* 

Yet  that  he  dared  bite,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  among  other 
preliminaiy  lines  '*  to  his  Booke." 

"  Which  to  prevent  let  this  be  understood — 
Great  men,  though  ill,  thepr  must  be  stiled  good: 
Their  blacke  is  white,  their  vice  is  yertne  made; 
But  'mongst  the  base  call  still  a  spade  a  spade." 
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He  never  scraples  to  use  the  plainest  terms,  and  though  he  seldom 
inserts  real  names,  he  spares  neither  rank  nor  condition. 

The  title-page  is  followed  hj  "  the  Author's  Anagram,"  y\z,  Veriu 
katk  6ar[e]  credit;  and,  after  a  double  dedication  to  Sir  Thomas  Gkins- 
ford  and  Mr.  Thomas  Posthumus  Diggs,  we  come  to  *'  another  Ana- 
gram," and  a  prose  address  "  to  the  gentle  Beader,"  in  which  the 
aathor  apologizes  for  typographical  errors,  by  stating  that  he  was  ab- 
sent when  his  book  was  printed.  Then  succeed  lines  **  to  his  Booke," 
a  third  dedication  "to  all  Usurers,  Broakers  and  Promoters  &c. 
Ladies,  Monkies,  Parachitoes,  Marmosites,"  &c.  and  a  note  "  upon  the 
Errata,"  again  mentioning  the  absence  of  the  author,  as  well  as  "the 
intricacy  of  the  copy."  To  these  are  added  "  Errata,"  some  "  Em- 
bleames,"  as  they  are  termed,  and  separate  addresses  to  the  "  equal " 
and  "  captious  "  Headers.  The  preliminary  matter  thus  terminated, 
we  arrive  at  the  substance  of  the  volume,  commencing  with  a  poem  to 
"  Mounsieur  Bacchus,  sole  Soveraigne  of  the  Ivy-bush,"  &c. 

Brathwaite  was  an  admirer  of  George  Wither,  (who  had  published 
his  Satires  two  years  before),  and  of  William  Browne,  and  in  a  poem 
entitled  "  Upon  the  general  Sciolists  or  Poetasters  of  Britannie,"  after 
abusing  the  low  versifiers  of  the  day,  he  thus  distinguishes  them : 

**  Yet  raoke  I  not  (as  some  men  doe  suppose) 
These  worthlesse  swaines  amongst  the  laies  of  those 
Time-honour'd  Shepheards  (for  they  still  shall  be, 
As  they  well  merit,  honoured  of  mee) 
Who  beare  a  part,  like  honest  faithfiill  swaines 
On  witty  TFt^A^r  never-withring  plaines: 
For  these  (though  seeming  Shepheards)  hare  deserved 
To  have  their  names  in  liutine  marble  carv'd. 
Yea,  this  I  know,  I  may  be  b<nd  to  say 
Thames  n'ere  had  swans  that  song  more  sweet  than  they. 
It's  tme,  I  may  avow't,  that  nere  was  song 
Chanted  in  any  age  by  swains  so  young 
With  more  delight  then  was  performed  by  them, 
Pretily  shadowed  in  a  borrow'd  name. 
And  long  may  England's  Thespian  springs  be  known 
By  lovely  Wither  and  by  bonny  Browne; 
Whilest  solid  Seldon,  and  their  Caddy  too, 
Sing  what  our  Swaines  of  old  could  never  doe.'^ 

The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  refers  to  "  The  Shepherd's  Pipe," 
printed  in  1614,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Wither,  is  known  to  hav& 
been  written  by  himself  and  Browne.  *'  Solid  Seldon  "  is,  of  course^ 
**the  learned  Selden,"  who  wrote  some  lines  prefixed  to  Browne's- 
**  Brittannia's  Pastorals,"  but  who  was  meant  by  "  their  Cuddy"  is  not, 
we  believe,  ascertained. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  pieces  in  ihe  collection,  partly  from  its 
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hnmour,  bnt  more  from  its  allusions,  is  entitled  "  Upon  a  Poets  Pal- 
frey, lying  in  layander  for  the  discharge  of  his  Provender :"  it  reminds 
ns  in  some  degree  of  the  Italian  artist  Bronzino's  stanzas  upon  a  horse 
given  to  him  by  one  of  his  patrons,  but  never  delivered :  the  latter, 
however,  is  in  a  higher  strain  of  fancy.  Brathwaite  begins  by  a 
quotation  from  Shakespeare's  Richard  the  Third : 

"If  I  had  liv'd  bnt  in  ICng  Richard's  dayes, 
Who  in  his  heat  of  passion,  midst  the  force 
Of  his  AssailantB  troubled  many  wales, 
Ciying  "  A  horse,  a  kingdome  for  a  h(»w," 
O !  then  my  horse,  which  now  at  lirery  stayes, 
Had  beene  set  free,  where  now  he 's  f orc't  to  stand, 
And  like  to  fall  into  the  Ostler's  hand." 

King  Bichard's  exclamation  had  been  parodied  by  John  Marston,  in 
his  ScouTffe  qf  Villanief  two  years  after  Shakespeare's  play  was  published. 
Farther  on,  we  have  the  following  allusion  to  Marlow's  Tamburlaine, 
and  to  the  very  passage  Shakespeare  had  previously  ridiculed : 

<<  If  I  had  liv'd  when  fame-spred  Tamberlaine 
Displaid  his  pnrple  signals  in  the  East, 
*  Hallow,  ye  pamphred  Jades !'  had  been  in  vaine; 
For  mines  not  pamphred,  nor  was  ere  at  feast 
But  once,  which  once 's  nere  like  to  be  againe; 
How,  methinks,  would  hee  haue  scour'd  me  wheeles, 
Having  brave  Tamberlaine  whipping  at's  heelea." 

The  same  poem  contains  references  to  Shelton's  translation  of  Don 
Quixote,  the  first  part  of  which  was  printed  in  1612 ;  to  Banks's  fa- 
mous horse  that  ascended  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's ;  to  Fenner's  "  Eng- 
lands  Joy,"  played  at  the  Hope  Theatre  in  1603 ;  to  Bartholomew 
Fair,  as  then  celebrated,  and  to  other  matters  of  curiosity.  In  another 
long  and  not  very  lively  poem,  to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the 
North  of  England,  Brathwaite  mentions :  **  Wilson's  Delight,"  "  Ar- 
thur-a-Bradly,"  (see  p.  26),  and  "  Mall  Dixon's  Eound,"  as  celebrated 
tunes.  The  first  was,  perhaps,  derived  from  Wilson  the  comic  actor, 
who  was  famous  before  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and  who  has  left  at 
least  one  play  behind  him.  "  Arthur-a-Bradly"  is  well  known,  but 
'*  Mall  Dixon's  Eound  "  has  perished,  at  all  events  by  that  name. 

The  last  part  of  the  volume  has  a  new  title-page :  **  Love's  Laby- 
rinth, or  the  true-Lover's  knot :  including  the  disastrous  fals  of  two 
atar-crost  Lovers,  !l^ramus  and  Thisbe ;"  a  subject,  as  the  author  adds, 
**  heeretofora  handled."  He  alludes,  perhaps,  to  Dunstan  Gale's  Py- 
ramu^  and  Thiehe,  which  originally  appeared  in  1696,  and  of  which 
what  purports  to  be  a  new  edition  came  out  in  1617:  it  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  more  was  done  to  it  than  giving  it  a  firesh 
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tide-psge.  The  story  of  Pyramiu  and  Tbisbe  had  also  been  told  in 
Dr.  Mnffet'i  '*  Silkwonns  and  their  flies,"  4to.  1699,  which  see  here- 
after.  An  **  Epistle  of  Hjppolitiis  to  Ph»dra,"  in  octare  stanaas,  in 
imitatian  of  Drayton,  and  fire  pages  of  iUnstratiye  notes,  oonelade 
Brathwayte's  Yolnme. 


Bbathwatte^  Richard. —  The  Arcadian  Princesse  or  the 
Triumph  of  Justice.  Prescribing  excellent  rules  of  Phy- 
sicke  for  a  sicke  Justice.  Digested  into  fowre  Bookes 
and  faithfully  rendered  to  the  originall  Italian  Copy.  By 
Bi.  Brathwait  Esq.  &c. — ^London  Printed  by  Th.  Harper 
for  Robert  Bostocke  Sec.    1635.    8yo.    269  leaver. 

Besides  the  printed  title,  there  is  an  engrared  one  by  Marshall,  re- 
presenting Justice  weighing  the  rich  and  poor,  with  the  following  lines 
opposite  to  it : 


"  Hee  that  in  words  ezplaines  a  Frontispice 
Betnjes  the  secret  trtist  of  his  deyice: 
Who  cannot  gesse,  where  Motts  and  Emblemes  be, 
The  drift,  may  still  be  ignorant  for  me." 

At  the  back  of  the  printed  title  is  the  license,  dated  "  Junij  7. 1634." 
The  dedication  is  to  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  followed  by  an  address  **  to 
the  deserving  Header,"  and  certain  testimonies  in  fayonr  of  Mariano 
Sflesio,  the  author  of  the  original  work.  To  these  are  added,  "  a  Smn- 
maiy  of  the  Contents."  At  the  end  of  the  work  is  inserted  a  short 
life  of  Mariano  Silesio,  but  it  is  Hot  stated  from  what  authority  it  is 
derired,  and  it  may  be  doubted.  Many  pieces  of  poetry  are  interspersed, 
and  some  of  them  are  harmoniously  rendered. 


Brathwaiti^  RiCHAfiD. — ^The  two  Lancashire  Lovers :  or  the 
Excellent  History  of  Philocles  and  Doriclea.  Expressing 
the  faithfull  constancy  and  mutoall  fidelity  of  two  loyall 
Lovers  &c.    By  Musseus  Palatinus.     Pereo,  si  taceo.-^ 

•  London,  Printed  by  Edward  Griffin  for  B.  B.  or  his  Aa- 
signes.     1640.    8vo.    132  leaves. 

The  printed  title  is  preceded  by  an  engraved  one,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  initials  "R.  B.,  in  the  imprint,  are  those  of  B.  Best,  the 
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publisher,  and  not  of  Eichard  Brathwaite,  the  Bappoaed  va&ot-^ 
"  printed  by  E.  G,  for  E.  Best,  and  aie  to  be  sonld  at  his  shop  neare 
Graies  Inn  gate  in  KonlbnTne."  How  much  of  the  stoiy  of  this  novel 
is  founded  upon  facts  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain,  but  many  of  the 
incidents  read  as  if  they  had  actually  occurred.  Facing  p.  246  is  an 
engraving  of  two  hearts  burning  upon  an  altar,  Cupid  blowing  the  fire, 
while  two  lovers  kneel  below,  the  man  saying :  *'  What  wouldst  thou 
desire  P  Cupid  retire ;"  and  the  lady :  "Our  flaming  hearts  are  both 
a-fire."  This  plate  is  fdso  employed  in  another  production,  assigned 
to  Braihwaite,  called  "  Art  asleepe  Husband,"  printed  in  1640. 


Breton,  Nicholas. — ^The  Passionate  Shepheard,  or  The  Shep- 
heardes  Love  :  set  downe  in  Passions  to  his  Shepheardesse 
Aglaia.  With  many  excellent  conceited  Poems  and  plea^ 
sant  Sonnets,  fit  for  young  heads  to  passe  away  idle  houres. 
— ^London  Imprinted  by  E.  Allde,  for  John  Tappe,  and  are 
to  bee  soldo  at  his  Shop,  at  the  Tower-Hill  neere  the  Bui- 
warke  Gate.     1604.    4to.     19  leaves. 

This  production  is  an  entire  novelty  in  our  poetical  annals :  it  is  not 
to  be  traced  in  any  catalogue  or  work  on  bibliography. 

It  is  all  in  verse  excepting  the  dedication,  which  is  thus  headed : 

''  Bonerto,  the  faithfuU  Shepheard,  to  Aglaia  his  faire  Shepheardesse, 

wisheth  more  wealth  then  the  Sheepes-wooll,  and  a  better  Grarland  then 

the  Bay-leafe."    This  is  signed 

"  Your  poore  Shephard 

BONBRTO." 

Against  which  name  is  written,  in  a  hand  of  about  the  time,  "  Nicolao 
Bretono,''  the  letters  forming  Bonerto,  with  a  slight  change,  nmlring  Bre- 
tono,  i,  e.  Nicholas  Breton.  In  1604  the  name  of  Nicholas  Breton  was  so 
weU  known  on  title-pages,  either  at  length,  or  as  N.  B.  and  B.  N.,  that 
in  this  instance,  perhaps  for  novelty's  sake,  he  preferred  to  vary  it, 
and  came  before  the  world  as  Bonerto.  The  dedication  is  remarkable 
for  nothing,  but  that  it  contains  an  allusion  to  a  popular  production  by 
Samuel  Eowlands,  called  *'  The  letting  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  head 
Vein,"  which  had  been  first  published  in  1600.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  the 
body  of  **  The  Passionate  Shepherd"  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  Breton's  earlier  performances :  his  "  Farewell  to  Town"  (Ellis's 
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Spec.  n.  270,  edit.  1811)  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  his  ''  Farewell  to 
tlie  World,"  in  the  work  before  ns. 

Shakespeare's  "Passionate  Pilgrim"  had  come  out  in  1599,  and 
"  the  Passionate  Shepherd,"  as  an  imitation  in  title,  seems  also  to  hare 
been  intended,  in  varions  respects,  as  an  imitation  in  style.  The  pieces 
it  contains  are  many  of  them  in  short  lines,  snch  as— * 

"  On  a  day  (alack  the  day  I) 
Lore  whose  month  was  ever  May;" 


and,  which  is  also  in  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim," 

**  As  it  fell  upon  a  day 
In  the  merry  month  of  May;*' 

while  in  "  England's  Helicon,"  1600,  sign.  D  3,  Breton  himself  has  a 
poem  in  predsely  the  same  metre  :•— 

"  In  the  menr  month  of  May, 
In  a  mome  by  breake  of  day,**  &c. 

A  Tariety  of  lyrical  measures  are  employed,  but  none  of  them  snch 
as  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  productions  by  Breton.  As  "  The  Pas- 
sionate Shepherd"  is  undoubtedly  a  literary  curiosity,  as  well  as  a  col- 
lection of  meritorious  poems  by  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  that 
day,  we  will  describe  it  with  more  particularity  than  usual.  The  title- 
page  forms  sign.  A  1,  and  the  back  of  it  is  blank  :  the  dedication  is  on 
the  next  page,  with  the  back  also  blank,  and  the  "  Pastorall  Verses, 
written  by  the  Shepheard  Bonerto,  to  his  beloved  Shepheardesse 
Ag^aia,"  commence  on  sign.  A  3,  the  first  piece  being  assigned  to 
Pastor  Ptimui : — 

**  Tell  me,  all  yee  Shepheards  swaines 
On  Minenras  Monntaine  plaines, 
Yee  that  only  sit  and  keepe 
Flockes  (but  of  the  fairest  sheepe) 
Did  yon  see  this  blessed  day 
Faire  Aglaia  walke  this  way  ? 
If  yee  did,  oh,  tell  me  then, 
If  yee  be  true  meaning  men, 
How  she  fareth  with  her  health, 
AH  the  world  of  all  yonr  wealth,"  &c. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  lines  being  generally  short,  and  the 
page  4to.  each  outer  margin  is  occupied  throughout  by  an  arabesque 
border.  "  Past,  2"  and  "  Past.  3"  (meaning  probably  Pastor  2  and  3) 
are  in  the  same  kind  of  verse,  and  the  latter  opens  with  a  very  sprightly 
description  of  a  shepherd's  life  :^- 

**  Who  can  live  in  heart  so  glad 
As  the  merrie  comitrie  lad, 
Who  upon  a  faire  peene  balke 
May  at  pleasures  sit  and  walke, 
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And  amidde  Hie  Azure  ddes 
See  the  morning  Simne  arise  ? 
While  he  heares  in  erery  spring 
How  the  Birdes  doe  chirpe  and  sing; 
Or  before  the  honndes  in  crie, 
See  the  Hare  eoe  stealing  by; 
Or  along  the  wallow  brooke, 
Angling  with  a  baited  hooke, 
See  the  fishes  leape  and  play 
In  a  blessed  sunny  day,"  &c. 

And  so  lie  proceeds,  ennmerating  a  Tariety  of  rural  siglits  and 
sounds,  and  ending  thus  passionately  regarding  Ms  shepherdess :— > 

"  For  whose  sake  I  say  and  sweare, 
By  the  passions  that  I  beare, 
Had  I  got  a  kinglie  grace, 
I  would  leaue  my  kinglie  place, 
And  in  heart  be  tmehe  glad 
To  become  a  countxy  lad, 
Hard  to  lie  and  goe  full  bare. 
And  to  f eede  on  nungir  fare. 
So  I  misht  but  live  to  bee 
Where  I  might  but  sit  and  see. 
Once  a  day,  or  all  day  long, 
The  sweet  subject  of  my  song ; 
In  Aglaias  onely  eyes 
All  my  worldly  paradise." 

We  hardly  know  how  such  thought  and  language,  in  this  graceful  and 
fancied  department  of  poetry,  are  to  be  improved.  It  seems  clear  that 
some  real  person,  who  had  an  accidental  mark,  was  intended  by  Aglaia, 
or  why  this  couplet  in  what  is  headed  "  Past.  4"  P 

"  And  that  skarre  upon  thy  throate : 
No  such  starre  on  Stellas  coate." 

LoL  the  same  division  the  author  shows  his  acquaintance,  not  only 
with  classical  poets,  but  with  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Dante,  and 
Guarini,  and  enumerates  them  in  that  somewhat  defective  order. 
"  Piust.  5"  is  short,  and  ends  on  the  reverse  of  sign.  C,  when  we  arrive 
at  a  new  heading,  "  Sundry  sweet  Sonnets  and  Passionated  Poems  ;" 
but  among  them  there  is  not  a  single  "  sonnet"  strictly  so  called,  but  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  love  poems,  beginning  with  "  A  farewell  to 
the  world  and  the  pleasures  thereof."  Here  the  measure  changes  to 
ten-syllable  lines  in  quatrains,  and  it  opens  :— 

"  Now,  for  the  last  farewell  I  meane  to  make 
To  all  the  troubles  of  my  tired  thought: 
This  leave  at  last,  and  this  last  leave  I  take 
Of  some,  and  all,  that  have  my  sorrowe  sought" 

This  piece  is  more  in  Breton's  didaotic  style  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding pastorals,  and  in  succession  he  bids  farewell  to  youth,  beauty, 
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firiendship,  love,  power,  hope,  fortune,  art  and  time.  Still,  he  rererts 
to  Aglaia,  and  to  a  rustic  life,  declaring — 

**  Thus  will  I  sit,  and  set  my  pipe  in  tune. 
And  plaie  as  mcny  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  as  in  Aprill,  so  againe  in  Jone, 
Fit  both  my  spring  and  harvest  with  a  song.'' 

This  production  occupies  about  five  pages,  but  we  extract  another 
stanza  from  it,  because  it  accords  so  well  with  some  lines  in  a  poem 
attributed  to  Breton  in  "  England's  Helicon  :'*— 

**  The  filed  tongno  of  fayning  eloquence 
Shall  now  no  more  abuse  my  simple  trust: 
la.  yea  and  nay  I  find  tiiat  excellence, 
Where  perfect  judgment  cannot  prove  uigust" 

The  corresponding  passage  in  '^  England's  Helicon"  is— 

"  Then  with  many  a  pretty  oath, 
Yea  and  nay,  and  faith  and  troth. 
Such  as  silly  shepherds  use 
When  they  will  not  love  abuse." 

K^ton's  "  passionated  poem,"  which  may  be  termed  his  "  Farewell," 
contains  35  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  with  the  exception  of  one  stanza 
which  has  six  lines.  '*  Sonnet  2,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  "  The  description 
and  praise  of  his  fairest  Loto,"  and  is  in  some  places  rather  warm  and 
minute :  it  occupies  32  stanzas,  ending  on  sign.  D  3  b.  '*  Sonnet  3" 
is  very  lively  and  brief,  consisting  of  twenty-four  short  lines  in  couplets, 
divided  as  if  they  were  stanzas.  "  Sonnet  4"  is  in  the  same  measure, 
and  commences  thus : — 

**  Tell  me,  tell  me,  pretty  Muse, 
Canst  thou  neither  will  nor  chuse. 
But  be  busle  with  my  braine. 
Still  to  put  my  wits  to  paine  ? 
Shall  my  heart  within  my  breast 
Never  have  an  hower  of  rest  ?  " 

Still  he  is  ready  to  endure,  if  Aglaia  approve  his  lines,  as  the  result  of 
his  pain  and  toil.  Passing  over  "  Sonnet  5  "  which  does  not  claim  par* 
ticular  notice,  we  quote  "  Sonnet  6"  exactly  as  it  stands :-« 

• 

**  Fooles  cannot  know  what  f ancle  is. 
Where  wisdome  findes  true  wit ; 
And  who  can  ever  ayme  at  blisse 
That  hath  no  thought  of  it  ? 

A  shallow  braine  can  never  judge 

The  sweet  or  sower  between, 
For  Vulcan  was  but  held  a  drudge^ 

While  Venus  was  a  Quecne. 

A  muddie  spirit  dwells  in  drosse. 
While  pure  affections  fire 
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Enflames  the  heart  that  feeles  no  crosse 

To  compasse  his  desire, 
And  sweetly  doth  oonseale  his  eriefe, 
Who  rather  dies  then  begges  rdiefe.'' 

We  pass  over  "  Sonnets"  7  and  8,  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  a 
passage  from  "  Sonnet  9,"  which  is  precisely  in  Breton's  manner  :— 

*'  Youth  bnt  a  blaze  of  time, 
Whome  Age  to  ashes  bringes; 
Time  but  a  weaiy  chime 
That  death  to  sorrow  ringes, 
While  wealth  the  weight  of  care  doth  proore 
The  world  hath  little  what  to  love. 

Beantie  is  sildome  wise, 

Nor  wit  hath  fortune  friend; 

And  love  in  Argus  eyes 

Findes  Jealouzie  a  fiend: 

While  truth  doth  gaine  so  little  grace 

As  makes  the  worm  a  woefiill  place." 

"  Sonnet  9  "  is  misprinted  for  Sonnet  10.  The  last  poem  in  the  volume 
(which  ends  on  sign.  E  3  b)  deserves  to  be  extracted,  if  only  for  its 
gaiety,  and  the  felicity  of  its  expression :  it  is  as  lively  as  it  is  lovely ; 
and  we  are,  of  course,  to  conclude  that  it  is  addressed  to  Aglaia : — 

**  Pretty  twinkling  starry  eyes. 
How  did  Nature  first  devise 
Such  a  sparkling  in  your  sight 
As  to  give  love  such  delight, 
As  to  make  him,  like  a  flye. 
Play  with  lookes  untill  he  die  ? 

Sure,  yee  were  not  made  at  first 
For  such  mischief  to  be  curst, 
As  to  kill  aflections  care 
That  doth  onely  truth  declare: 
Where  worthes  wonders  never  wither, 
Love  and  Beauty  live  together.  * 

Blessed  eyes,  then  give  your  blessing, 
That  in  passions  b^t  expressing. 
Love,  that  onely  lives  to  grace  yee, 
May  not  sufier  pride  deface  yee; 
But  in  gentle  thoughtes  directions 
Shew  the  praise  of  your  perfections." 

If  "  The  Passionate  Shepherd"  had  been  a  book  of  almost  every  day 
occurrence,  it  would  weU  have  deserved  notice  for  its  indisputable 
merits ;  but  when  it  is  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  notice,  and  no 
other  copy  has  ever  been  heard  of,  it  would  be  idle  to  apologise  for  the 
length  and  minuteness  of  our  criticism^  Perhaps  Breton  was  led  to 
his  title  by  the  fact  that  Marlowe's  ballad  in  England's  Helicon,  1600, 
(sign.  A  a  b),  is  headed  "  The  Passionate  Sheepheard  to  his  Love." 
We  need  scarcely  add,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
the  words  "  Poet"  and  "  Shepherd"  were  often  used  synonymously. 
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Breton^  Nicholas. — ^The  PUgrimage  to  Paradise^  joyned 
with  the  Countesse  of  Pembrookes  loue,  compiled  in  Verse 
by  Nicholas  Breton^  Gentleman.  Calum  virtutis  patria. 
— ^At  Oxford  printed  by  Joseph  Barnes^  and  are  to  be 
soldo  in  Panics  Chnrch-yaard  at  the  signe  of  the  T^gres 
head.    1592.    4to.  B.  L. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  rarest  of  Breton's  many  productions :  we 
believe  that  only  one  or  two  copies  of  it  are  known. 

It  is  dedicated  ''to  the  Ladie  Mary  Countesse  of  Pembrooke,"  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  ''  to  the  Gentlemen  studients  and  Scholars  of 
Oxforde/'  dated  "this  12th  of  Aprill,  1592."  To  this  address  is 
appended  a  singular  note,  regarding  the  frauds  of  booksellers,  or 
stationers  of  that  day :  it  is  this : — 

*' Gentlemen,  there  hath  been  of  late  printed  in  London  bj  one  Bicharde 
Joanes,  a  printer,  a  booke  of  englishe  yerses  entituled  Bretons  linver  qfdeliffhts, 
I  protest  it  was  donne  altogether  without  my  consent  or  knowledge,  and  many 
thinges  of  other  mens  nungled  with  a  tew  of  mine  ;  for,  except  Amoris 
Laekrlmaj  an  epitaphe  npon  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  and  one  or  two  other  toies, 
whidi  I  know  not  how  he  unhappily  came  by,  I  haye  no  part  with  any  of 
them  :  and  so,  1  beseech  yon,  aasurediy  beleeye.'^ 

Kow,  it  so  happens  that  this  **  one  Bichard  Jones  "  had  printed  and 
published  Breton's  earliest  work,  "  A  small  Handfull  of  Fragrant 
Flowers,"  in  1675  ;  his  second  work,"  A  Flourish  upon  Fancie,"  in  1577 
(again  in  1582) ;  as  weU  aa  his  "  Bowre  of  Delights  "  in  1591  (again  in 
1597) :  so  that  it  should  seem  as  if  Breton,  at  all  eyents  until  1591, 
had  employed  this  "  one  Bichard  Jones,"  though  he  afterwards  re- 
sorted to  others.  Jones  may  hare  surreptitiously  obtained  the  MS. 
of  the  "  Bowre  of  Delights,"  calling  it  Brittons  instead  of  "  Bretons  " 
for  a  fraudulent  purpose,  and  may  have  mingled  pieces  by  a  then  very 
popular  author  with  others,  of  less  excellence  and  notoriety,  for  the 
sake  of  forming  a  substantial  volume.  Breton's  popularity  afterwards 
declined  in  some  degree,  and  fluctuated  considerably :  he  continued  a 
writer  until  long  after  Charles  I.  came  to  the  throne,  and  in  1625  appears 
to  have  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Griles,  Oripplegate,  for  in  the  Eegister 
of  that  church,  under  date  of  the  27  July,  1625,  we  find  that  "  Matilda 
the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Brittaine  "  was  buried.  His  own  marriage 
with  Annes  Sutton  is  recorded  there,  14  Jan.  1592 :  the  person  we 
take  to  have  been  his  father,  or  possibly  grandfather,  named  also 
Nicholas  Brittayne,  was  buried  at  St.  James,  Garlickhithe,  on 
24  May,  1564.     Formerly  we  confidently  behoved  that  the  Nicholas 

o  2 
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Breton,  Esq.,  who  was  buried  at  Korton,  Staffordshire,  on  22  June, 
1624,  was  the  poet,  but  we  have  since  found  the  preceding  regis- 
trations, and  an  entry  in  a  MS.  (Cotton.  Galba,  D  1. 135)  showing 
that  a  "  Capt.  Nich.  Breton "  went  with  Lord  Leicester  to  the  Low 
Countries,  who  was  doubtless  the  person  buried  at  Norton.  Nicholas 
Breton,  the  poet  and  pamphleteer,  is  twice  mentioned  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  viz.,  in  "  The  Scornful  Lady,"  Edit.  Dyce,  HI.  28,  and  in 
'*  Wit  without  Money,"  Ibid.  IV.  150. 

Iteverting  from  these  biographical  particulars  to  Breton^s  produc- 
tions, we  may  repeat  that  he  sometimes  published  under  his  own 
name,  sometimes  under  his  initials  N.  B.,  sometimes  reversing  them 
as  B.  N.,  and  sometimes  anonymously.  Under  the  last,  however, 
in  the  list  given  in  the  new  edit,  of  Lowndes'  Bibl.  Man.  I.  263, 
"  Pleasant  Quippes  for  Upstart  New-fangled  Gentlewomen,"  1595  and 
1596,  is  assigned  to  him  by  mistake,  because  (as  is  stated  elsewhere, 
B.  M.  p.  2030)  it  belongs  to  Stephen  Gosson,  who  had  a  vein  for  poetry 
and  satire.  Breton  oflen  put  only  his  initials  upon  the  title-pages,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  dedications  of  his  pieces ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  he 
ever  resorted  to  Bichard  Jones  as  a  publisher  after  1591,  although  Jones 
of  his  own  authority  put  forth  a  seooad  edition  of  what  he  still  called 
''Brittons  Bowre  of  Delights"  in  1597. 

The  dedication  and  address  by  Breton  before  his  "  Pilgrimage  to 
Paradise"  are  followed  by  a  prose  letter  from  John  Case,  M.D.  in  praise 
of  the  book,  and  in  laudation  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke ;  and  by  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  Oulielmi  Gageri,  Legum  Doctoris,  the  defender 
of  dramatic  performances  against  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Balnoldes. 
The  body  of  the  book  is  a  somewhat  tedious  allegory,  Spenser  having 
rendered  that  species  of  composition  popular  by  the  publication  of  the 
three  first  books  of  his  "  Fairy  Queen  "  in  1590.  We  need  not  delay 
to  describe  the  construction  attempted  by  Breton,  but  we  may  quote 
with  approbation  the  following  stanzas,  where  lie  rather  humorously 
draws  the  portrait  of  a  fantastical  lover : — 

"  After  all  these  upon  the  right  hand  went 
A  Billy  foole,  for  so  I  teanne  him  right, 
With  wrin^ng  hands,  that  seemed  to  lament 
Some  crossmg  hmnor  to  a  vaine  delight : 
For  love,  forsooth,  and  nought  but  love  it  was, 
That  made  a  woman  make  a  man  an  Asse. 

"  Of  Venus  frailty  and  of  Cupids  blindenes 
He  cried  out,  Oh  I  that  ever  they  were  borne  1 
And  of  his  mistres  more  then  most  unkindnca, 
That  did  so  much  his  truest  service  skome  * 
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Tet  still  he  lorde  her,  and  he  did  so  love  her, 
It  was  his  death  :  he  never  could  recover. 

''  And  then  ho  sight,  and  sobde,  and  hong  the  head. 
And  wept  and  w^de,  and  cast  up  both  his  cies. 
And  in  a  trance,  as  if  a  man  were  dead, 
Or  did  some  dying  kinde  of  fit  devise  ; 
Untill  he  wakte,  and  then  he  cried,  Oh  love  I 
That  ever  lover  shonld  such  sorrowe  prove  I 

"  And  then  he  redde  his  verses  and  his  rimes. 
Wherein  he  praisde  her,  too  too  ont  of  reason  ; 
And  then  he  sight  to  thinke  how  many  times 
He  watcht  the  day,  the  ni^ht,  the  hower,  the  season, 
To  finde  some  froite  of  his  deserved  f avonre, 
Bat  al  his  flowers  were  weedes  that  had  no  savonr." 

"  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Love  **  is  merely  a  religions  poem» 
which  has  also  been  mistakenly  called  "  the  Conntess  of  Pembroke's 
Passion^"  It  is  an  easy  piece  of  versification,  but  it  makes  no  preten- 
sion to  originality :  the  "  love  "  treated  of  is  holy  love,  bnt  bears  no 
sort  of  resemblance,  excepting  in  the  mere  subject,  to  Spenser's 
*•  Hymn  to  Heavenly  Love." 


Breton^  Nicholas. — ^Pasqtiils  Mad-cap  and  his  Message. 
— ^London.  Printed  by  V.  S.  for  Thomas  Bushell^  and 
are  to  bee  soldo  at  his  shop  at  the  great  North  doore  of 
Panics.     1600.  4to.   24  leaves. 

There  were  certainly  two  editions  of  this  performance  in  the  samq 
year,  differing  not  only  in  title,  bnt  in  typography,  showing  that  th« 
second  edition  was  a  reprint,  and  not  merely  a  re-issne  with  a  new 
forefront.  This  circnmstance  is  nowhere  noticed :  in  one  copy  tho 
tract  is  called  "Pasqnils  Mad-cap  and  his  Message,"  and  in  tho  other 
"Pasqnils  Mad-cap  and  Mad-cappes  Message:"  both  were  by  tho 
same  printer  and  publisher,  and  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  poem  was 
popular.  We  assign  it  to  Breton  on  the  strength  of  his  own  acknow- 
ledgment in  "  the  second  part/'  of  which  we  shall  next  speak ;  for 
**  Pasqnila  Mad-cap"  was  in  the  first  instance  %Qonymons,  the  author 
waiting,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  how  it  was  liked. 

The  main,  if  not  the  whole,  purpose  of  the  writer,  seems  to  have 
been  to  show  the  great  advantage  of  being  rich,  and  he  runs  over  all 
classes  and  descriptions  of  persons : — 

"  The  wealthv  Rascal,  be  ho  ne're  so  base, 
Filthy,  ill-favoored,  ugly  to  behold, 
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Mowle-eie,  Flaiae-moath.  Dodges-tooth  and  Camels  face, 
Blind,  dnmbe  and  deafe,  di^ased  rotten,  old ; 

Yet,  if  he  hare  his  coffers  full  of  gold, 
He  shall  have  reverence,  cnrtsie,  cappe  and  knee, 
And  worship,  like  a  man  of  high  degree. 

**  He  shall  have  Ballads  written  in  his  praise, 

Bookes  dedicate  nnto  his  patronage  ; 
Wittes  working  for  his  pleasure  many  waies, 

Petigrees  sought  to  mend  his  parentage. 

And  linckt,  perhaps,  in  nohle  marriage  : 
He  shall  have  all  that  this  vile  world  can  give  him, 
That  into  Pride,  the  Divds  mouth,  maj  drive  him." 

This  is  certainly  not  so  new  as  true,  and  Breton  goes  on  in  a  similar 
strain  to  lecture  players,  poets,  and  authors  of  tragedies  and  comedies, 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  flattered  the  wealthy  and  powerM :  never- 
theless, lie  was  himself  quite  as  apt  as  other  writers  to  offend  in  this 
respect.  "  Mad-cappes  Message,"  which  begins  on  p.  29,  is  in  six-lino 
stanzas,  and  the  following  is  one  of  them : — 

.    **  Tell  country  Players,  that  old  paltry  jests, 

Pronounced  in  a  painted  motley  ooate, 
Fill  all  the  world  so  full  of  Cuckoes  nests, 

That  Nightingales  can  scarcely  sing  a  note  ; 
Or  bid  them  tume  their  minds  to  better  meanings  : 
Fields  are  ill  sowno  that  give  no  better  gleanings." 

If  particular  and  personal  allusions  were  intended,  as  is  most  likely, 
they  are  not  now  intelligible :  we  therefore  pass  them  over. 


Bbbton,  Nicholas. — ^The  second  part  of  Pasquil^s  Mod-cap^ 
intituled  The  Fooles-Cap.  With  Pasquils  Passion.  Begun 
by  himself,  and  finished  by  his  Friend  Marphorius. — ^Im- 
printed at  London  for  Thomas  Johnes,  dwelling  neere 
Holbome  Conduit,     1600.     4to.     19  leaves. 

This  poem  was  dedicated  by  Breton  to  Master  Edward  Conquest ; 
and,  in  some  preliminary  lines,  he  complains  that  a  **  second  part " 
had  been  published  of  which  he  was  not  the  author.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  success  of  the  first  part,  which  Breton  had  not  owned  until  he 
saw  how  it  was  received,  had  encouraged  imitation ;  but  that  imitation 
has  not  survived.  This  "  second  part "  is  hardly  as  good  as  the  first, 
and  here  the  author  attacks  some  classes  of  the  female,  as  woU  as  of 
the  male,  sex,  as  in  the  subsequent  stanza :— 

"  Shee  that  doth  keepc  an  Inne  for  every  Guest, 
And  makes  no  care  what  winde  blows  up  her  skirt, 
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And  ready  is  to  breake  a  Chancers  jeast, 
To  make  a  smocke  even  measure  willi  a  shirt ; 
If  such  a  one  be  call'd  a  foolish  flirt, 
Twas  not  for  nothing  that  she  had  her  name, 
When  all  the  world  is  wifcnesse  to  her  shame." 

Breton  often  changed  bis  publisher,  and  this  "second  part"  of 
**  Fasquil's  Mad-cap  "  was  not  brought  out  by  the  same  stationer  who 
issued  the  first  part. 


Bbeton^  Nicholas. — ^The  Passion  of  a  Discontented  Minde. 
— ^London.  Printed  by  T.  C.  for  John  Baily,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  at  the  doore  of  the  Office  of  the  Sixe 
Clarkes  in  Chancerie  Lane.     1602^  4to.     12  leaves. 

This  piece  has  always  been  attributed  to  Breton,  but  it  has  nowhere 
any  distinct  mark  of  his  authorship  (neither  name  nor  initials),  and  it 
was  not  put  forth  by  any  one  of  his  previous  publishers.  The  fifth 
stanza  begins  as  follows :— • 

**  O  that  the  learned  Poets  of  onr  time 

(Who  in  a  love-sick  line  so  well  endite) 

Wonld  not  oonsnme  good  wit  in  hateful  Rime, 

But  would  with  care  some  better  snbject  vrrite  : 
For,  if  their  mnsicke  please  in  earthlv  things, 
Well  would  it  sonnd  ii  straind  with  heavemj  strings." 

It  would  apply  to  Breton  quite  as  well  as  to  others  of  his  day. 
The  writer  is  far  from  consistent,  for  in  one  place  he  gives  himself 
over  to  despair,  and  in  another  thus  exclaims  :— 

**  I  might  as  others  (Lord)  have  perished 

Amid  my  sinnes  and  damnable  delights, 
Bat  thou  (good  God)  with  care  my  sonle  hast  cherished. 

And  brought  it  home  to  taste  on  heavenly  lights. 
Aye  me  1  what  thankes,  what  service  can  I  render 
To  thee  that  of  my  safetle  art  so  tender  ?" 

The  last  stanza  is  this:-* 

**  I  sine  not  I  of  wanton  love-sicke  laies, 

Of  trickhng  toyes  to  feede  fantasticke  eares. 

My  Mnse  respects  no  flattering  tatling  praise ; 
A  eniltie  conscience  this  sad  passion  oeares. 

My  smne-sicke  sonle,  with  sorrow  woe  begonne, 

Lamenting  thus  a  wretched  deed  misdone." 

If  the  poem  were  composed  in  consequence  of  some  particular  crime, 
that  circumstance  is  not  specified.  Above  we  ought  to  read  not 
"  trickling,"  but  "  iichUng  toyes."    We  doubt  Breton's  authorship. 
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Beeton,  Nicholas. — ^Strange  Newes  out  of  Divers  Countries, 
never  discovered  till  of  late  by  a  strange  Pilgrime  in  those 
parts. — ^London,  Printed  by  W.  Jones  for  Greorge  Fayer- 
beard  &c.     1622.     B.  L.    4to.  14  leaves. 

This  also  is  one  of  the  numerous  performances  of  Nicholas  Breton,  his 
initials  reversed  being  at  the  end  of  the  short  preface.  He  began  his 
career  of  authorship,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  1575,  and  he  did 
not  conclude  it  xmtil  1636 — ^at  least  that  is  the  date  of  "  The  Figure  of 
Foure,"  his  latest  known  work.  The  pamphlet  before  us  has  little 
merit,  and  much  of  it  is  now  unintelligible,  purporting  to  give  a 
rambling,  satirical,  and,  we  must  say,  nonsensical  account  of  the 
manners  of  a  supposed  people.  The  last  part  of  it  is  in  Terse,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  apologues  in  the  shape  of  dreams :  the  following  is 
one  of  the  best — ^best  because  shortest : 

**A  Dreame  qfan  Outer  and  a  Crab. 

"  Upon  the  shore  neere  to  the  Sea  an  Oister,  gaping  wide, 
Lay  looking  for  a  litde  food  to  come  in  with  the  Tide; 
Bat  hard  by  lay  a  cranling  Crab,  who  watcht  his  time  before, 
And  threw  a  stone  betweene  the  shels,  that  they  could  shut  no  more. 
The  Oister  cride.  Ho,  neighbours  I  theeves  I  bat  ere  the  neighbours  came. 
The  Crab  had  mnrtherd  uie  poore  fish  and  fed  upon  the  same. 
When  wondring  that  such  craft  did  live  with  croatures  in  the  deepc, 
With  troubling  of  my  hraincs  withall,  I  wakt  oat  of  my  sleepe." 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  is  only  a  re- impression  of  an  earlier,  but 
now  lost,  edition,  and  the  verses  are  of  a  kind,  and  in  a  form,  popular 
about  thirty  years  earlier.  On  the  title  page  is  a  wood-cut,  (or,  rather, 
separate  wood-cuts)  of  two  figures,  one  a  knight  in  armour,  and' the 
other  a  xnan  in  a  cloak,  and  over  them  the  words  **  The  PUgrimes." 

We  may  add  that  in  1597  was  published  by  N.  Ling  a  very  rare  piece 
by  Breton,  his  names  being  at  length  upon  the  title-page,  which  he 
called  "  Wits  Trenchmour  in  a  Conference  had  betwixt  a  Scholar  and 
an  Angler :"  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  has  any  connexion  with 
fishing,  an  "  angler  "  meaning  at  that  time  a  person  who  liyed  by  his 
wits.    The  tract  occupies  only  two  sheets  4to. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  impute  to  Breton  (as  is  done  by  error  in 
the  last  edit,  of  Lowndes'  Bibl.  Man.  p.  264)  the  "  Plot  of  the  Play 
called  England's  Joy :"  it  was  the  production  of  Yennard  or  Fennor : 
see  "  Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  III.  405. 
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Brewsb^  Thomas* — 

A  knot  of  Fooles.    But 
Fooles  or  Knaves,  or  both,  I  care  not, 
Here  they  are ;  Come  laugh  and  spare  not. 

Printed  at  London  for  Francis  Grove  &c«     1624.     4to. 
14  leaves. 

The  only  edition  of  this  satirical  poem  mentioned  by  bibliographers 
is  dated  1658 ;  but,  as  the  author,  Thomas  Brewer,  printed  Tke  Weep- 
ing  iMdy,  in  1625,  on  the  plague  in  that  year,  it  seemed  improbable  that 
there  should  hare  been  so  wide  an  interval  of  time  between  his  pro- 
ductions.  This  first  impression  of  the  ''  Knot  of  Fooles  "  has  a  rude 
wood-cut  on  the  title,  with  seven  figures,  one  female,  and  six  male,  in 
various  habits,  meant  to  represent  characters  spoken  of  in  the  body  of 
the  tract.  Three  lively  stanzas  ''to  the  Beader"  are  signed  Tho. 
Brewer,  and  the  production  is  introduced  by  a  dialogue  between  a 
number  of  Fools,  in  which  they  display  their  several  humours.  We 
then  come  to  the  body  of  the  work,  consisting  of  satirical  and  somei 
times  abusive  remarks,  in  couplets,  upon  the  vices  of  the  time  and 
their  professors,  under  separate  and  quaint  titles,  such  as  "  Much  adoe 
about  nothing ;"  "  Tomble  downe  Dicke ;"  "AFoole  and  his  money 
is  soon  parted ;"  "  Wit,  whither  wilt  thou,"  &c.  The  conclusion,  called 
"  Pride  teaching  Humility,"  in  seven-line  stanzas,  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
part  of  the  whole.  It  relates  to  the  reproof  of  Sesostris,  for  his  pride 
and  vain-glory,  by  one  of  the  kings  who  was  compelled  to  draw  the 
conqueror's  triumphant  chariot  into  Memphis.  The  two  last  stanzas 
may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen : 

**  He  now  can  see  they  (like  himsclfe)  are  men, 
And  so  much  being,  had  their  blood  been  base, 
It  yet  had  beene  more  pore,  more  precions  then 
For  such  low  duties:  how  much  more  disgrace 
Impos'd  on  greatnessc — men  whose  birth  and  place 

Were  as  his  owne  was.    This  he  now  can  sec ; 

For  this  he  grieves,  for  tills  ho  sets  them  free, 

'*  Takes  to  his  Chariot  horses;  and  these  Kings 

As  men,  his  fellowes  and  his  dearest  friends. 

To  whom  in  notes  concordant  now  he  sings 

The  dolcct  port  of  kindnesse,  that  transcends 

A  common  Mendship;  noting  Fortnne  lends 
By  fits  her  favoors.    In  our  Christian  phrase, 
Heaven  hates  the  haughty,  doth  the  humble  raisc.^ 
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Browne,  William. —  Britannia's  Paetomls.    Lond:    print: 
for  Greo:  Norton  dwell:  at  Temple  barr.    Pol.     134  leaves • 

The  above  title  is  an  engraved  frontispiece  of  two  Cupids  supporting 
a  scroll,  and  below  it  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess.  The  dedication,  to 
the  Lord  Zouch,  Saint  Maure,  and  Cantelupe,  is  without  date,  but  the 
address  "  to  the  Header "  is  "  From  the  Liner  Temple,  June  the  18. 
1613,"  and  here  Browne  speaks  of  this  work  as  "  the  first  bloomes  of 
his  Foesie."  Latin  and  English  commendatory  verses  by  "  L  Selden 
luris.  C,"  Michael  Drayton,  Edward  Heyward,  Christopher  Brooke, 
Fr.  Dynne,  Tho.  Gardiner,  W.  Ferrar,  and  Fr.  Oulde,  introduce  the 
five  songs  of  which  the  first  part  of  Britannia's  Pastorals  consists. 
**  The  second  book  "  has  a  new  title-page :  *'  Britannia's  Pastorals. 
The  second  Booke :  Herat.  Carmine  Dii  superi  placantur,  carmine 
Manes.  London  Printed  by  Thomas  Snodham  for  George  Norton  &c. 
1616."  This  has  a  distinct  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
laudatory  Latin  and  English  verses  by  John  Glanvill ;  Tho.  Wenman; 
W.  Herbert ;  John  Davies,  of  Heref ;  Carolus  Croke ;  Unton  Croke ; 
Anth:  Vincent;  John  Morgan;  Thomas  Heygate;  Augustus  Ceesar; 
G.  Wither ;  W.  B.  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  second  book,  also,  consists 
of  five  songs,  or  pastorals.  The  latter  part  of  the  first  song  contains 
Browne's  beautiM  and  grateful  tribute  to  Spenser : 


**  all  iheir  pipes  were  still, 


And  Colin  Clout  began  to  tone  his  qniU 

With  BQch  deep  art,  that  eyenr  one  was  given 

To  think  ApoUo  (newly  slid  from  heaven) 

Had  tone  a  nmnan  shape  to  win  his  love, 

Or  with  the  westeme  Swains  for  glory  strove. 

He  Btmg  th'  heroicke  KnightB  of  Faiexy  Land 

In  lines  so  elegnt,  of  such  conunand, 

That  had  the  Thracian  play'd  bat  ludf  sd  well 

He  had  not  left  Eurydioe  in  hell. 

Bnt  ere  he  ended  his  melodious  song, 

An  host  of  Angels  flew  the  clonds  among, 

And  rapt  this  Swan  from  his  attentive  mates 

To  make  him  one  of  their  associates 

In  heavens  fair  Qoire,  where  now  he  sings  the  praise 

Of  him  that  is  the  flrst  and  last  of  days. 

Divinest  Spenser  I  heaven-bred,  happy  muse  I 

Woold  any  power  into  my  brain  infose 

Thy  worth,  or  all  that  poets  had  before, 

I  could  not  praise  'till  thoa  deserv'st  no  more." 

Li  the  second  song  of  Book  11.,  Browne  introduces  laudatory 
notices  of  George  Chapman,  Michael  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  Samuel 
Daniel,  Christopher  Brooke,  John  Davies,  and  George  Wither.  With 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  noticed  (see  p.  75),  ho  wrote  **  The 
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Shepherds  Pipe :"  in  fact,  when  it  was  reprinted  in  1620,  Syo.,  it  was 
included  among  "  The  Workes  of  Master  George  Wither,"  the  volume 
being  introduced  by  Wither's  '*  Satire  to  the  King,"  and  his  "  Epitha- 
lamia,"  and  followed  by  his  "  Shepherds  Hunting,"  "  Fidelia,"  Ac. 
''Britannias  Pastorals"  were  again  printed  in  Svo.  in  1623  and  1625. 

Christopher  Brooke,  above  mentioned,  was  partner  with  Browne  in 
"  Elegies  "  on  the  death  of  Heniy  Prince  of  Wales,  4to.  1613 ;  but  in 
1614  he  published  a  separate  poem  of  great  merit,  entitled,  "The 
Ghost  of  Bichard  the  Third."  The  dedication  to  Sir  John  Crompton 
is  only  subscribed  C.  B.,  but  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  assigning 
those  initials  to  Christopher  Brooke,  whose  production  was  ushered  by 
commendatory  verses  from  several  eminent  poets  of  the  day,  viz., 
George  Chapman,  W.  Browne  (whose  name  might  of  course  be  looked 
for),  Greorge  Wither,  Bobert  Dabome,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Only  two 
copies  of  it  are,  we  believe,  in  existence,  but  its  interest  and  importance 
may  at  once  be  established  by  the  following  stanzas,  directly  referring 
to  Shakespeare  and  to  his  popular  Tragedy,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Bichard's  Ghost : 

**  To  him  that  impt  my  £ame  with  Clio's  qnill, 
Whose  magick  nds'd  me  from  Oblivion's  den, 

That  writ  my  storie  on  the  Muses'  hill. 
And  with  nr^  actions  dignifi'd  his  pen; 

He  that  from  Helicon  sends  many  a  rill, 
Whose  nectared  veines  are  dmnke  by  thirstie  men, 

Crown'd  be  his  stile  with  fame,  his  head  with  bajes. 

And  none  detract,  but  gratnlate  his  praise  t 

**  Tet  if  his  scsencs  have  not  engrost  all  grace. 
The  much  fam'd  action  comd  extend  on  stage; 

If  time  or  memory  have  left  a  place 
For  me  to  fill,  t'  enforme  this  ignorant  age, 

To  that  intent  I  shew  my  horrid  face. 
Imprest  with  f  eare  and  characters  of  rage  : 

Nor  wits  nor  chronicles  could  ere  containe 

The  hell-deepe  reaches  of  my  soundlesse  braine." 

The  piece  is  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  above  commences  the 
second ;  but  throughout  Brooke  had  Shakespeare's  historical  drama  in 
his  eye  and  memory,  and  could  not  avoid  making  many  allusions  to, 
and  quotations  from  it.  Of  the  author  we  may  add  that  he  was 
educated  for  the  Bar,  to  which  he  was  called  about  the  year  1610, 
and  that  he  attained  eminence,  especially  as  a  real-property  lawyer : 
he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  who  possessed 
several  of  his  legal  MSS.,  including  opinions  upon  cases  submitted  to 
him.  Still  Brooke  did  not  altogether  relinquish  poetry  or  its  pro- 
fcssors,  and  as  late  as  1625  he  wrote  a  funereal  tribute  to  the  memory 
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of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  reviewed,  at  more  length  than  its  real  merits 
claim,  in  Brit*  Bibl.  II.  235. 


Beoughton,  Rowland. — ^A  briefe  discourso  of  the  lyfe  and 
death  of  the  late  right  high  and  honorable  Sir  William 
Pawlet,  Knight,  Lord  Saint  John,  Erie  of  Wilshire,  Mar- 
qnes  of  Winchester,  Knight  of  the  honorable  order  of  the 
Grarter,  one  of  the  Queenes  Maie&ties  priuie  Counsel,  and 
Lorde  high  Treasourer  of  Englande.  Which  deceased  the 
tenth  day  of  March.  1571.  And  was  buried  at  Basing  the 
28  day  of  ApriU,  Anno  M.D.LXXJI. — Printed  at  London 
by  Bicharde  Iohnes>  Anno  1572.     8vo»    B.  L.     16  leaver. 

While  Wolsey,  More,  Cromwell,  and  other  statesmen,  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  Heniy  VHI,  Sir  William  Pawlet,  who  wajs  em- 
ployed hy  the  same  sovereign,  though  not  with  equal  distinction,  wa^ 
fortunate  enough  to  survive  far  into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
bom  in  1465,  and  did  not  die  until  the  spring  of  1672.  Although  we 
may  presume  that  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  written  by  an  old  ser- 
vant who  had  worn  his  livery,  was  published,  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  Itegisters  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  only  a  single  copy  of  it 
has  been  preserved.  Of  the  author  nothing  is  recorded  but  what  he 
himself  suppHes,  although  it  is  dear  that  other  rhyming  productions 
had  come  from  his  pen. 

Broughton  supposes  himself  to  be  seated  in  his  study,  on  12th  March, 
1571-2,  when  the  spirit  of  his  late  noble  master,  who  had  died  two 
days  before,  appeared  to  him,  and  reproached  him  with  neglecting  to 
lament  his  loss  in  verse  :— 

*'  Canst  thon  (quoth  he\  with  clownish  dacho 
bennmbde,  forget  tny  pen  ? 
Wilt  thon  tintyll  so  idle  state 
transforme  thy  fingers  ten? 

"  What  hath  bee  witched  late  thy  powers, 
which  thou  wast  wont  to  use  ? 
Or  where  is  now  becom  the  froite 
of  thy  acquainted  Muse  ? 

This  establishes  that  Broughton  was  not  a  novice  in  the  art  and 
mystery ;  but  when  he  came  to  state  the  great  age  of  the  Marquis  in 
rhime,  with  the  exact  days  of  his  birth  and  death,  his  ingenuity  was- 
put  to  the  test,  and,  we  must  add,  not  very  successAdly  l 
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*'  An,  a  thotiflfinde,'iiij  himdrcth,  sixtic  fiye, 
he  was  borne  on  Whitson  night; 
And  lived  a  C  sixo,  three  qoarter  and  od, 
bj  oompntacion  right. 

**  An.  thousand,  five  hundreth  seventie  one, 
the  tenth  of  March  last  past, 
He  yaded  as  a  Candell  doth, 
when  weeke  and  all  is  past" 

We  may  snspect  that  in  the  second  line  of  the  preceding  stanza 
"  last "  and  "  past "  ought  to  change  places  for  the  sake  of  the  rhime. 
Tt  was  no  great  compliment  to  say  that  his  Lord  went  out  like  the 
snuff  of  a  candle.  Camden  informs  us  that  the  Marquis  was  only 
97  years  old.  Broughton  touches  the  chief  points  of  his  master's 
career  (admitting  that  he  '*had  wome  his  clothing"  and  as  a  "senrant" 
had  enjoyed  his  "  countenance")  and  winds  up  thus  :— 

**  To  finer  heads,  whose  fyled  verse 
in  hanty  st^le  abounde, 
Belonpeth  this  most  famous  facte 
his  honour  for  to  sounde  : 

**  Where  floweth  the  sweet  distilling  drops 
of  fresh  Minerva's  power, 
To  those  that  on  Mount  Helicon 
have  bathde  in  silver  shower.  *  *  * 


**  My  hermonye,  much  lykc  to  Pan, 
the  cuntrye  toume  may  case; 
But  fine  Apollo's  musicke  muste 
the  learned  people  please." 

Three  Latin  Epitaphs,  following  an  English  one  in  six  long  lines, 
fill  the  two  last  pages,  and  shew  that  Broughton  (who  signs  them 
fi.  Br.)  was  not  altogether  deficient  in  scholarship  :  he  probably  acted 
in  some  superior  capacity  in  the  household  of  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester. As  poetry,  his  production  possesses  no  merit,  even  for  the 
time  n^hen  it  was  written. 


Buck,  Sib  Geoboe. — Aa^i/ic  IloXvoT^^avoc.  An  Eclog  treat- 
ing of  Crownes,  and  of  Gurlandes,  and  to  whom  of  right 
they  appertaine.  Addressed,  and  consecrated  to  the 
Kings  Majestic.  By  G.  B.  Kjiight.  &c. — ^At  London 
Printed  by  G.  Eld  for  Thomas  Adams.  ]  605.  4to.  29 
leaves. 

Sir  George  Buck,  or  Buc,  as  ho  sometimes  spelt  his  name,  having 
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been  knighted  in  1603,  became  Master  of  the  Eevels  in  1610.  In  the 
interval  he  printed  this  poetical  tract,  his  earliest  production,  dedicating 
it,  in  a  Latin  inscription  and  in  an  English  epistle,  to  King  James,  and 
subscribing  it  G^rgius  Bucus,  Eq.  Here  he  states  that  he  had  begun 
the  poem  "  long  since,"  but  '*  could  not  finish  it  (according  to  mj  pro- 
ject) untill  such  time  as  he  which  should  be  sent  (Expectatio  gentium 
Britannicarum)  should  come,  who  was  ordained  from  above  to  weare 
all  these  crownes  and  garlands,  and  to  reduce  this  whole  Isle  (with  the 
hereditary  Kingdomes  and  Provinces  thereof)  to  one  monarchic  and 
entire  Empire."  He  then  proceeds  to  deduce  the  genealogy  of  Xing 
James  from  the  earliest  period,  adding  an  engraved  table,  entitled 
Anglia  Regum  Prosapia  a  tempore  quo  Anglia  appellari  eapit  ^c. 
The  plate  bears  date  in  1602,  with  the  engraver's  name,  Joan.  Wout- 
neel :  but  in  this  copy  it  is  altered  by  pen  and  ink  to  1605.  Probably 
Sir  G«orge  Buck  originally  contemplated  the  publication  of  the  work 
in  1602.  "The  Preface  or  Argument  of  this  Poesy"  succeeds  upon 
seven  leaves,  when  we  come  to  the  text  of  the  work,  in  fiity-seven 
eight-line  stanzas,  besides  "  L'  Envoy  au  Boy,"  in  one  more  stanza,  and 
"  noXvxpoviov :  the  Hymne  inauguratory  for  his  Majesty,"  in  eight- 
syllable  couplets,  filling  one  page.  The  last  page  is  occupied  by  a 
Latin  Epigram,  offered  to  the  King  at  Hampton,  and  two  lines  in  Latin, 
headed  Aliud  de  symbolo  nummi  novi.  The  following  stanza  is  quoted 
on  account  of  its  accordance  with  the  notion  upon  which  Sir  George 
Buck  afterwards  enlarged  in  the  "  History  of  the  Life  and  Beigti  of 
Bichard  the  Third,"  published  in  1646,  about  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  author: 

"  Two  Bichards  more  sncceed,  the  one  a  Prince 
Whose  goodly  presence  men  to  woonder  moved. 
And  was  as  bonntefoll  as  any  since. 
Fame  hath  been  sharp  to  th'  other  ;  yet  bicanse 
All  accQsations  of  him  are  not  proved. 
And  he  bnilt  Chnrches,  and  maide  good  laws, 
An(^  all  men  held  him  wise  and  vaBant, 
Who  may  deny  him  then  his  Genest  plante  ?  " 

The  copy  before  us  was  presented  by  the  author  to  Lord  EUesmere, 
and  on  the  fly-leaf  is  a  poetical  inscription  in  Sir  George  Buck's 
hand- writing.  It  ia  very  clear  that  he  was  under  obligations  of  some 
kind  to  his  lordship  in  1605,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Chan- 
cellor subsequently  assisted  him  in  obtaining  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Bevels,  which  he  held  until  1622.  Li  the  last  line  the  writer 
plays  upon  his  own  name,  and,  as  we  may  guess,  upon  that  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Griffin,  who  possibly  had  been  his  adversary  in 
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a  Chaneery  suit,  which  Lord  EUesmere  decided  in  favour  of  Sir  George 
Buck.  Of  this  we  hear  nothing  in  his  scanty  biography.  The  auto- 
graph inscription  of  this  copy  of  ^^viq  UoXvcrtfavoc  to  Lord  EUes- 
mere is  addressed  '*  To  the  right  honourable  the  greatest  counsellor. 
Sir  Tho.  Egerton,  knight,  baron  of  EDesmere,  Lord  Chaucellour  of 
England,  my  very  good  Lord,"  in  the  following  terms :— > 

"  Great  &  gnme  Lord,  my  mind  hath  longed  long 
In  any  thankfhll  maner  to  declare, 
B^  act  or  woord,  or  were  it  m  a  song, 
£(ow  great  to  yon  my  obligations  are, 
Who  did  so  nobly  and  so  timely  plnck 
£*rom  GrifSns  talons  yoor  distressed  Bnck." 

A  comparison  with  this  specimen  of  the  Penmanship  of  the  Master 
of  the  Seyels  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  inscription  on  an  existing  copy 
of  the  play  of  Zocrine,  4to.  1595,  assigning  the  authorship  of  it  to 
Charles  I^lney,  is  the  handwriting  of  Sir  George  Buck.  He  adds  the 
information,  that  he  hiihself  had  written  the  *'  dumb  shews  "  by  which 
it  was  illustrated,  and  that  it  was  originaUy  called  JEUtrild,  Charles 
T^lney  was  brother  to  Edmond  Tylney,  who  had  preceded  Sir  George 
Buck  as  Master  of  the  Bevels.  The  interesting  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  **  Locrine,"  falsely  imputed  to  Shakespeare,  is  thus  decided. 


Buckler  Against  Death. — ^A  Buckler  agaynst  the  feare  of 
Deaths  or  Pyous  and  Profitable  Observations,  Medytations 
and  Consolations  on  Mans  Mortality  by  E.  B.  minister  in 
G.  B. — ^London  Printed  for  Mi,  Sparkes  Junior.  1640. 
8yo.    68  leaves. 

The  above  title  is  engraved,  and  represents  Death  and  Time,  with  a 
skiJl  and  hour-glass  at  their  feet,  standing  on  each  side  of  a  tablet, 
holding  a  book  between  them,  and  above  them  is  a  buckler,  with 
'*  T.  B.  fe :"  at  the  comer :  opposite  are  fourteen  lines,  headed  "  The 
mind  of  the  Frontispiece."  It  is  followed  by  a  printed  title-page, 
stating  that  the  work  was  "  By  E.  B."  without  any  addition,  and  that 
it  was  "  printed  by  Boger  Daniel,  Printer  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge." 

The  dedication  is  "  to  the  right  worshipMl  W^  Helena  Phelips,  and 
M*^  Agneta  Gorges,  grand  children "  to  the  "  late  Marchioness  of 
I^'orthampton,  now  with  God."    The  author  no  where  gives  more  than 
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his  initdaU,  but  he  was  perhaps  Edward  Browne,  who  in  1642  pub- 
lished "A  rare  Pateme  of  Justice  and  Mercy,"  &c.  The  author 
writes  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  Stanza,  and  in  Part  1,  Meditation  7,  (for  his 
work  is  divided  into  three  Parts)  thus  speaks  of  himself  :— 

**  I  have  been  oft  abroad,  vet  ne'r  could  find 
Half  the  contentment  which  I  found  at  home  : 
Methonght  that  nothing  suited  to  my  mind 
Into  wliAt  place  Boever  I  did  come. 

Though  I  nothing  needed  there, 

Neither  clothes,  nor  drink,  nor  meat. 

Nor  fit  recreations,  jet 

Methought  home  exceeded  fiirre." 

« 

Considering  that  he  dedicates  his  poems  to  two  ladies,  E.  B.  is  often 
gross  in  his  allusions  and  indelicate  in  his  expressions ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  matter  of  vanity  with  him  to  speak  plainly.  In  one 
place,  he  fancies  a  rich  lady  at  the  point  of  death,  whose  attendant 
endeavours  to  console  her  mistress  by  pointing  out  her  worldly 
pleasures  and  possessions : — 

**  Here  for  your  feet  are  tinkling  ornaments  : 
Here  are  your  bonnets,  and  your  net-work  cauls  : 
Fine  linen,  too,  that  every  eye  contents, 
Your  head-bands,  tablets,  earo-rings,  chains  &  falls  ; 

Your  nose-jewels  and  your  rings, 

Your  hoods,  crisping-pinnes  &  wimples, 

Glasses  that  bewray  your  pimples. 

Vails,  and  other  pretty  things    •  •  • 

*'  Rich  chains  of  pearl  to  tie  your  hair  together. 
And  others  to  aidom  your  snowie  breast ; 
Silk-stockings,  starre-like  shoes  of  Spanish  leather ; 
And  that  wmch  farre  cxcellcth  all  the  rest, 

And  begets  most  admiration 

Of  your  clothes  is  not  their  matter. 

Though  the  world  affords  not  better. 

But  it  is  their  Frenchest  fashion.^' 

The  author  certainly  displays  suspicious  learning  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  a  lady's  toilet  and  bed-room. 

It  is  worth  noting,  that  Thomas  Jordan  made  use  of  some  waste 
copies  of  this  book  to  defraud  such  as  would  pay  him  for  dedications : 
he  printed  a  new  title  to  it  without  date,  calling  it  Death  Dissected,  or 
a  Fort  against  Misfortune,  and  palmed  it  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
as  his  own  composition.  A  copy  with  this  peculiarity  was  sold  in 
Heber*s  library.  Part  VIII.,  No.  1369.  Jordan  was  unquestionably  a 
great  trickster  in  these  matters ;  but  ho  had  usually  the  excuse  of  what 
Chaucer  calls  "  a  hatefid  good" — ^poverty. 
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BuLLEiN^  William. — ^A  Dialogue  both  pleasaunt  and  pietifull^ 
wherein  is  a  godlie  regiment  against  the  Fev^r  Pestilence, 
with  a  consolation  and  comforte  against  death. — Newlie 
corrected  by  William  Bullein,  the  authour  thereof.— Im- 
printed at  London  by  Ihon  Kingston.  Julij  1573.  Svo. 
B.  L.     Ill  leaves. 

There  was  an  earlier  impression  of  this  work  in  1564»  but  the  edition 
of  1673  was  "  corrected  by  the  author,"  the  last  work  on  which  he 
probably  was  engaged,  as  he  died  in  1676.  It  is  of  no  value  at  this 
time  of  day  as  a  medical  treatise,  though  the  author  was  very  eminent ; 
but  we  advert  to  it  because  Bullein,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  amuse- 
menty  introduces  notices  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lidgate,  Skelton,  and 
Barclay,  which,  coming  from  a  man  who  was  contemporary  with  two 
of  them,  (for  Bullein  was  bom  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.) 
may  be  accepted  as  generally  accurate  representations.  They  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  an  apothecary,  whom  he  names  Crispine,  and  who 
is  describing  Parnassus :  having  spoken  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Ennius, 
and  Lucan,  as  favourites  of  the  Muses,  he  proceeds : — 

**  And  nere  theim  satte  old  morall  Goore,  with  pleasannte  penne  in  hande, 
commendyng  honeste  love  without  lnste,  and  pleasure  withont  pride.  Holinesse 
in  the  Cleargy  withoathypocrisie,  no  tyrannie  in  rulers,  no  falshode  in  Lawiers, 
no  usnrie  in  Marchauntes,  no  rebellion  in  the  Ck)nunonB,  and  nnitie  emong 
kyngdomes."  &c. 

**  Skelton  satte  in  the  comer  of  a  piller,  with  a  frostie  bitten  face,  frowning, 
and  is  scante  yet  cleane  cooled  of  the  hotte  bumyng  cholonr  kindeled  against 
the  cankered  uardinall  Wolsey,  writing  many  a  sharpe  distieon  with  bloadie 
penne  againste  hym  ;  and  sente  them  by  the  infemaU  rivers  St^x,  Flegiton 
and  Acheron,  by  the  Feriman  of  helle,  called  Charon,  to  the  said  Cardinall. 

*'  How  the  Cardinall  came  of  nought, 
And  his  Prelacie  aolde  and  bou^t, 
And  where  such  Prelates  bee 
Sprong  of  lowe  degree  : 
And  spiritnall  dignitee, 
Farewell  bcnignitee, 
Farewell  simpUcitee, 
Farewell  hnmanitee, 
Farewell  good  charitee. 

Thus  parvum  literatus 
Came  from  Borne  gatus, 
Doctor  dawpatns, 
Scante  a  bachelaratns. 

And  thus  Skelton  did  ende 
With  Wolsey  his  friende." 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  "  Skelton*s  Works,"  I.  p.  Ixxxvj,  cites  only 
the  two  first  lines,  adding  that  the  rest  were  **  chiefly  made  up  from 
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Skelton's  Works,"  not  being  aware  that  they  were  a  parody,  OQd 
one  of  the  oldest  in  our  language.  Of  Chaucer,  who  comes  nejA, 
Bullein  says  :— 

"  Wittie  Chancer  satte  in  a  Chaire  of  gold  coyered  with  Boses,  writmg  prose 
and  risme,  accompanied  with  the  Spirit^  of  many  kynges,  knightes  and  fiure 
ladies,  whom  he  pleasauntly  bespiinkcled  with  the  sweete  water  of  the  welle 
consecrated  unto  Uie  Moses  ;  and  as  the  heavenly  spirite  commended  his  deare 
Brigham  for  the  worthie  entombyng  of  his  bones,  worthie  of  memorie,  in  the 
long  slcpyug  chamber  of  most  famous  kinges,  even  so  in  tnigedie  he  be- 
wailed ue  BodaJne  resurrection  of  many  a  noble  man  before  their  time,  in 
spoiling  of  Epitaphes;  whereby  many  have  lost  their  inheritannce."  &c 

Here  again,  as  in  the  address  to  the  B>ead£r  before  Warner's  "  Con- 
tinuance of  Albion|8  England,"  1606,  we  see  Brigham  justly  applauded, 
for  the  cost  he  incurred  in  the  *'  worthy  emtombing "  of  Chaucer*s 
bones  in  Westminster  Abbey.   Of  Lidgate  BuUein  speaks  as  follows  :— 

"Lamentyng  Lidgate,  Inrking  emong  the  lillie[8],  with  a  bald  skons,  with  a 
garlandc  of  willowes  abont  his  pate  :  booted  he  was  after  sainct  Bencte  guise, 
and  a  blacke  stamell  robe,  with  a  lothlie  monstcrous  hoode  hangyng  back- 
warde,  he  stoopyng  forward,  bewailyng  every  estate  with  the  spirite  of  proui- 
dence  ;  forseyng  the  falles  of  wicked  men,  and  the  slipprie  seatcs  of  Prmces  ; 
the  ebbyng  and  flowyng,  the  risyng  and  fallingiof  men  in  auctoride,  and  how 
vertue  do  advaunce  the  simple,  and  vice  overthrow  the  most  noble  of  the 
worlde." 

Alexander  Barclay  Dr.  BuUein  calls  Bartlet,  in  the  irregular  spelling 
of  those  times ;  and,  asserting  that  he  was  '*  bom  beyond  the  cold  river 
of  Tweed,"  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  disbelieying  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Scotland :  Barclay,  after  writing  his  Pastorals,  <&c.,  did  not 
die  until  1552,  so  that  Bullein  was  his  contemporary,  and  most  likely 
knew  him  and  the  fact.    He  observes  :— • 

**  Then  Bartlet,  with  an  hoopyng  russet  long  coate,  with  a  pretie  hoode  in 
his  necke,  and  five  knottes  upon  his  girdle,  after  Francia  tricks.  He  was  borne 
beyonde  the  cold  river  of  Twede.  He  lodged  upon  a  swete  bed  of  ChamomUl, 
under  the  Sinamum  tree  :  about  hym  many  Shepherdes  and  shepe,  with 
pleasaunte  pipes  ;  greatly  abhorring  the  life  of  Courtiers,  Citizens,  Usurers  and 
Banckruptes  &c.  whose  olde  daies  are  miserable.  And  the  estate  of  Shepherdes 
and  countrie  people  he  accoumpted  moste  happie  and  sure." 

Whether  Barclay  were  or  were  not  a  Scot,  certain  it  is  that  he  lived 
most  of  his  time  in  Devonshire,  far  from  the  metropolis ;  and  con- 
tinuing a  rigid  Catholic,  as  we  see,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  he 
was  sure  to  be  abused  by  the  Protestants.  The  later  portion  of 
Bullein's  book  is  a  ridicule  of  travellers*  wonders,  with  an  ironical 
description  of  Great  Britain  (called  Taersf  Natrih)  as  a  country  where 
the  inhabitants  were  perfectly  holy  and  virtuous.  Everybody,  even 
Bitson,  has  called  this  work  "  A  Dialogue  both  pleasant  and  pitiful!," 
but  the  last  word  really  is  pietifull,  L  e,  full  of  piety. 
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BuLWEBj  John. — ^AntliropometamorpIioBis :  Man  traDsform'd^ 
or  the  Artificiall  Changling  historically  presented  in  the 
mad  and  craell  Gallantry^  foolish  Bravery^  ridiculous 
Beauty^  filthy  Finenesses  and  loathsome  Loveliness  of  most 
Nations^  fashioning  and  altering  their  bodies  from  the 
monld  intended  by  Nature ;  with  Figures  of  those  Trans- 
figurations, &c.  And  an  Appendix  of  the  Pedigree  of  the 
English  Gallant.  Scripsit  J.  B.  Gognomento  Chirosophus. 
M.  p.  &c.— London,  Printed  by  William  Hunt,  Anno  Dom 
1653.    4to.     323  leaves. 

There  was  oq  edition  in  1650, 8yo.,  of  this  singular  and  learned  work, 
bat  it  is  here  much  augmented  and  improved.  The  title-page  is 
preceded  by  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  by  W.  Faithome,  and  the 
portrait  by  a  "  frontispiece/'  representing  persons  of  various  nations, 
with  their  peculiar  and  absurd  transformations,  brought  to  trial  before 
I^ature,  who  engages  Adam  and  Eve  for  her  assessors. 

After  &ve  pages  of  verse,  describing  many  of  the  monstrous  changes 
men  undergo  by  their  own  consent,  we  arrive  at  a  dedication  to 
Thomas  Dickinson,  Esq.,  in  which  the  author  states  that  the  present 
was  the  fifth  time  '*  the  heroic  disease  of  writing  "  had  attacked  him : 
to  this  are  appended  six  copies  of  commendatory  verses  in  Latin  and 
English,  followed  by  a  letter  to  the  author  in  prose,  "  a  hint  of  the 
use  of  this  treatise,"  Diploma  Appollinu  in  Latin  hexameters,  a  list  of 
authors  quoted  or  mentioned.  Errata,  "  a  Table  of  the  Scenes  of  Mans 
Transformation,"  and  a  general  "  Litroduction."  The  body  of  the 
work  occupies  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pages,  upon  which  are  many 
coarsely-executed  wood-cuts,  representing  some  of  the  most  striking 
''  transfigurations."    On  p.  20  is  given  the  representation  of  one  of 

*'  snch  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts," 

a  race  in  the  existence  of  which  the  author  states  his  implicit  belief, 
and  this  at  a  date  fifty  years  subsequent  to  the  time  when  Shake- 
speare wrote  his  TempeH  and  Othello^  where  also  "  men  whose  heads 
do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders  "  are  spoken  of.  Our  great  dramatist 
availed  himself  of  the  popular  notion  on  the  subject,  warranted  by 
Hachhtyfs  Voyages ,  and  by  the  translation  of  Pliny,  B.  v.,  ch.  8., 
where  "  the  Blemmii,  who  have  no  heads,  but  mouth  and  eyes,  both 

H  2 
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in  their  breasts/'  are  mentioiied.  At  the  end  of  Bulwer's  work  is  an 
nnusnally  complete  index  of  the  contents  of  a  volume,  which  dis- 
plays a  great  deal  of  curious  knowledge,  and  elaborately  illustrates 
many  vulgar  opinions  and  superstitions. 


BuTTES,  SiE  William. — ^A  Booke  of  Epitaphes  made  on  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Buttes,  Knight,  who  deceased  the 
third  day  of  September,  Anno  1583.  —  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Henrie  Midleton.    4to.     28  leaves. 

We  notice  this  small  and  unique  volume,  not  for  any  intrinsic  worth 
it  possesses,  but  because  it  contains  several  specimens  of  English 
versification  by  men  whose  names  have  not  hitherto  found  their  way 
into  Bitson's  Bibl.  Poet.,  or  into  any  other  production  of  the  kind. 
Of  the  subject  of  the  Epitaphs  we  know  nothing,  unless  Sir  William 
Buttes  were  descended  firom  Dr.  Buttes,  Physician  to  Henry  VLTI., 
and  father  of  the  Dr.  Buttes,  who  in  1599  published  a  work,  called 
"  Dyet*s  Dry  Dinner,"  more  singular  in  its  title  than  meritorious  in  its 
contents.  The  EngHsh  versifyers  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Buttes 
are  his  relative  T.  Buttes,  Henry  Gosnold,  Thomas  Corbold,  Samuel 
Stalon  and  Bobert  Lawes,  while  the  Latin  contributions  are  by 
Eichard  Harvey,  William  Bourne,  Henry  Gosnold,  Francis  Burleigh, 
and  Thomas  Corbold.  In  none  of  these  can  we  find  a  line  that  is 
worth  quoting ;  but  wo  gather,  from  particular  expressions  and  allu- 
sions, that  Sir  William  Buttes  died  rich,  and  that  he  had  acquired  his 
wealth  by  mercantile  pursuits. 


Cambeidqe  Jests. — Cambridge  Jests,  or  Witty  Alarums  for 
Melancholy  Spirits.  By  a  Lover  of  Ha,  Ha,  He. — ^Lon- 
don, Printed  for  Samuel  Lowndes  &c.  1674,  12mo. 
76  leaves. 

This  collection  consists  of  the  usual  stock  of  such  merry  miscellanies, 
and  one  additional  story,  so  to  caJl  it,  which  shows  how  little  people 
were  acquainted,  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  with  Shakespeare's 
"  Merchant  of  Venice."    For  this  reason  only  we  notice  "  Cambridge 
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Jests."  When  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  1701,  made  Sliylock  a  comic  cha- 
racter and  a  modem  Israelite,  introducing  it  by  the  line, 

"  To  day  we  punish  a  stock-jobbing  Jew," 

the  original  had  been  entirely  forgotten  on  the  stage,  and  few  people 
knew  what  Shakespeare  had  really  written,  and  how  he  had  drawn 
the  character,  nntH  the  appearance  of  Howe's  edition  of  "  the  Works 
of  Mr.  William  Shakespear  "  in  1709.  The  incident  of  the  pound  of 
flesh  is  thus  told  in  "  Cambridge  Jests,"  even  the  scene  having  been 
transferred  from  Venice  to  Constantinople. 

**  In  the  City  of  Constantinople  a  certain  Christian  desired  to  borrow  of  a 
Jew  the  Slim  of  five  hundred  Dackets.  The  Jew  lent  them  unto  him  with 
condition  that  for  the  use  of  the  money  he  shonld,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  give 
him  two  ounces  of  his  flesh,  cut  off  in  some  one  of  his  members.  The  day  of 
payment  being  come,  the  Christian  repajed  the  five  hundred  Duckets  to  the 
Jew,  but  refused  to  give  him  anypart  of  his  flesh.  The  Jew,  not  willing  to 
loee  his  interest,  con  vented  the  Quistian  before  Sultan  Soliman,  Emperonr  of 
the  Turks,  who  having  heard  tiie  wicked  demand  of  the  one,  and  the  answer  of 
the  other,  commanded  a  Razor  to  be  brought  and  to  be  given  to  the  Jew,  to 
whom  he  said:  *  Because  thou  shalt  know  that  justice  is  done  thee,  take  there 
the  Razor,  and  cut  fix>m  the  flesh  of  the  Christian  two  ounces  which  thou  de- 
mandest;  but  take  heed  thou  cut  neither  more  nor  less,  for  if  thou  dost,  thou 
shalt  surely  die.'  The  Jew,  holding  that  to  be  a  thing  impossible,  durst  not 
adventure,  but  acquitted  the  Christian  his  interest" 

It  seems  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that,  if  Shakespeare's  play  had 
at  this  time  been  popularly  known,  the  incident  could  have  been  thus 
related  in  a  conmion  jest-book :  it  occurs  in  it  on  p.  148.  Dogget,  as 
most  people  are  aware,  performed  the  part  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  Jew 
in  1701,  in  the  dialect  of  an  Anglo-German  Hebrew. 


Campion,  Edmund. — A  true  reporte  of  the  death  &  martyr- 
dome  of  M.  Campion,  Jesuite  and  preiste,  &  M.  Sherwin 
A  M.  Bryan,  preistes,  at  Tibome  the  first  of  December 
1581.  Obseruid  and  written  by  a  Catholike  preist,  which 
was  present  therat.  Wierunto  is  annexid  certayne  verses 
made  by  sundrie  persons.    B.  L.     4to.     26  leaves. 

This  title  is  followed  by  a  text  from  Apoca.  vii.,  under  the  symbol  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tract  was  either 
printed  abroad  or  secretly  in  this  country,  without  any  printer's  name. 
It  is  a  yindication  of  Campion,  Sherwin,  and  Bryan,  and  an  attack 
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upon  "  Oharke,  Hamner,  WMtakers,  lyid,  Keltrigh,  Eliot,  kogging 
Monday,  riming  Elderton  and  John  Nichols,  the  disciple  of  bawdy 
Bale,  all  worshipMl  writers  at  this  time  against  Preistes  &  Jesnites." 
After  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  execution,  at  which  Sir  Francis 
!Knowles,  Lord  Charles  Howard,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  others  were  pre- 
sent, "  a  caveat  to  the  reader  touching  A.  M.  his  discovery  "  is  added, 
which  supplies  some  interesting  particulars  regarding  that  celebrated 
pamphleteer,  poet,  and  dramatiBt,  Anthony  Munday. 

It  asserts  that  he  "  first  was  a  stage  player  (no  doubt  a  calling  of 
some  creditt),  after,  an  aprentise,  which  tyme  he  well  served  with  de- 
ceaving  of  his  master,  then  wandring  towards  Italy,  by  his  owne 
report  became  a  coosener  in  his  journey.  Comming  to  Some  in  his 
short  abode  there  was  charitably  relieved,  but  never  admitted  in  the 
Seminaiy,  as  he  pleseth  to  lye  in  the  title  of  his  booke,  and,  being 
wery  of  well  doing,  returned  home  to  his  first  vomite  againe.  I  omite 
to  declare  how  this  scholler,  new  come  out  of  Italy,  did  play  extempore; 
those  gentlemen  and  others  whiche  were  present  can  best  give  witnes 
of  his  dexterity,  who,  being  wery  of  his  folly,  hissed  him  from  his 
stage.  Then,  being  therby  discouraged,  he  set  forth  a  balet  against 
playes,  but  yet  (O  constant  youth)  he  now  beginnes  againe  to  ruffle 
upon  the  stage.  I  omit,  among  other  places,  his  behavior  in  Barbican 
with  his  good  mistres  and  mother,  from  whence  our  superintendent 
might  fetch  him  to  his  court,  were  it  not  for  love  (I  would  saye 
slaxmder)  to  their  gospel.  Yet  I  thinke  it  not  amiss  to  remember  thee 
of  this  boyes  infelicitie  two  several  wayes  of  late  notorious." 

Hence  the  writer  (supposed  without  much  evidence  to  be  Bobert 
Parsons)  proceeds  to  notice  two  publications  by  Munday :  one  upon 
the  death  of  Everard  Haunce,  a  copy  of  which  was  sold  among  Heber's 
books,  and  the  other  his  tract  entitled  "A  Discoverie  of  Edmond  Cam- 
pion and  his  Confederates,"  which  also  includes  an  accoxmt  of  their 
execution,  and  was  published  in  8vo.  by  Edward  White  with  the  date 
of  1682.  Munday  claimed  to  have  been  very  instrumental,  not  only 
in  the  detection,  but  in  the  capture  of  Campion,  and  having  been  a 
witness  at  his  trial,  was  present  at  his  execution  for  the  purpose  of 
confronting  him.  The  latter  part  of  Munday's  tract  is  "  A  breefe  Dis- 
course concerning  the  deathes  of  Edmond  Campion,  Jesuit,  Eaphe 
Shirwin  and  Alexander  Brian,"  on  1  Dec.  1581 ;  and  in  the  next  year 
Munday  wrote,  and  printed,  a  reply  to  the  publication  before  us.  [See 
Munday  ^0*^.] 
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At  the  close  of  tlio  small  yoliune  in  our  hands  are  fonr  poems  npon 
Campion  and  his  fellow  sufierers :  the  first  contains  the  following  stanza 
against  Mnnday : 

"  The  witnesse  fidse,  Sledd,  Monday  &  the  rest, 
Which  had  your  slanders  noted  in  your  booke, 
Confesse  your  &alt  beforehaad;  it  were  best, 
Lest  God  do  find  it  written,  when  he  doth  looke 

In  dreadfnll  doome  upon  the  soules  of  men : 

It  will  be  late  (alas)  to  mend  it  then." 

Elderton  excited  the  author's  wrath  by  ballads  ho  had  published,  in 
the  usual  course  of  his  calling,  upon  the  execution  of  Campion.  Ho 
attacks  him  thus : 

"  Fonde  Elderton,  call  in  thy  foolish  rime: 
Thy  scmile  balates  are  to  bad  to  sell: 
Let  good  men  rest,  and  mend  thy  self  in  lime. 
Coniesae  in  prose  thou  hast  not  meetred  well ; 
Or  if  thy  folly  can  not  choose  bnt  fayne, 
Write  alehouse  toys — ^blaspheme  not  in  thy  Tain." 

No  baUad  by  Elderton  on  this  subject  has  come  down  to  us :  he  was 
a  noted  writer  of  poems  upon  temporary  topics,  and  the  laughing-stock 
of  Thomas  Nash  and  other  younger  contemporaries :  he  had  been  a 
player  as  early  as  1552,  [Kempe's  Loseley  MSS.  p.  47],  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  actors.  It 
must  have  been  subsequently  to  this  date  that  he  subsisted  mainly  by 
"  ballad ing,"  though  some  of  his  extant  productions  of  that  class  bear 
an  earlier  date,  as,  for  instance,  his  Epitaph  upon  Bishop  Jewell  in 
1571.  His  "  Lamentation  of  FoUie,"  printed  by  Edward  AUde  with- 
out date,  is  probably  still  older,  and,  from  expressions  it  contains,  may 
be  assigned  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 


Cap  AND  THE  Head. — A  Pleasaunt  Dialogue  op  disputation 
betweene  the  Cap  and  the  Head. — Imprinted  at  London 
by  Henry  Denham  for  Lucas  Harrison  &c.  Anno  1564. 
Novembris  11.     B.  L.    12mo.    23  leaves. 

This  highly  amusing  and  curious  tract  is  anonymous,  and  it  was  so 
popular  that  it  came  to  a  second  edition  yery  early  in  1565,  a  copy 
bearing  the  date  of  19  Feb.  in  that  year  being  known,  and  preserved 
in  the  Hbrary  at  Bridgewater  House.  It  consists  entirely  of  a  con- 
versation between  a  Cap  and  a  Head  that  was  about  to  put  it  on,  the 
former  remonstrating  against  the  fantastic  fashions  of  the  early  part 
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of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  illustrating  very  minutely,  and  enter- 
tainingly, many  of  the  prevailing  peculiarities  in  attire,  but  especially 
in  the  ornaments  and  coverings  for  the  head.    It  opens  as  follows : 

'*  The  Cap.  O,  how  undiscretely  doth  Fortune  deale  with  many  in  this 
world  I  cnrsed  be  the  time  that  ever  I  was  appoynted  to  cover  thee. 

**  The  Head,  What  the  Divel  aylest  thou  ?  thou  doest  nothing  now  a  dayes 
bat  munnmre  and  grudge. 

'*  The  Cap,  I  wonld  the  Wolle  that  I  was  made  of  and  the  Sheepe  that  bare 
it  had  been  devoured  wfth  Dogges,  or  that  it  had  becne  burned  in  the  filthy 
fyngers  of  the  ilfavoured  olde  queane  that  spmme  it. 

"  The  Head,  Why,  what  meanest  thou  by  this  Cursing  ?  I  never  did  thee 
any  harme." 

Afterwards  the  Cap  enters  into  particulars  of  bis  grievances ;  and 
this  and  other  passages  would  have  afforded  amusing  illustrations  to 
the  author  of  the  articles  on  ancient  head-dresses  in  YoL  xxiv.  of  the 
Archeeologia : 

^  The  Cap,  Who  is  able  to  beare  suche  injuiye  at  thy  hande?  thou  art  never 
contented  to  weare  me  after  one  £sahion;  but  one  while  thou  wearest  me  like 
a  Garlande;  by  and  by  lyke  a  Steeple;  another  whyle  a  Barber's  Bason;  anone 
after  lyke  a  Boll  whelmed  upsydo  downe;  sometyme  lyke  a  Roaster;  sometime 
lyke  a  Souldiour,  and  sometmie  like  an  Antique;  sometjrme  phtcd,  and  anone 
after  unplited ;  and  not  being  contented  with  that,  thou  byndcst  mee  wyth 
garishe  bandes,  one  while  of  one  colour,  and  another  while  of  an  other,  and 
sometyme  wyth  many  coloures  at  once,  as  if  I  were  mad:  howe  is  it  possible  to 
Bufier  so  many  chaunges  ?" 

The  Cap  is  sometimes  very  severe  and  satirical  in  his  censures : 

"  For  how  many  are  pa3rnted  wyth  Diademe  for  Saincts,  that  in  time  of  their 
lyfe  have  bene  false  Traytourcs  to  their  King  and  Countsye?  howe  many 
crowned  wyth  Golde,  that  haue  better  deserved  to  be  crowned  with  {)erpetuall 
shame  ?  how  many  paynted  wyth  precious  Myters^that,  if  their  lives  were  wel 
examined,  might  more  worthily  weare  an  infamous  Pyllory  paper  ?  so  that 
their  head  atlyre  honoureth  not  them,  but  they  rather  dishonour  their  attyrc: 
whereby  thou  maist  perceave  that  it  is  not  possyble  for  me  to  hyde  \Sasi  faultes 
of  the  understanding,  as  I  hyde  the  scurfe  of  thy  scalde  Pate." 

The  Cap  farther  complains  that  he  is  sometimes  ridiculously  "  stuck 
with  Ostrige,  Cranes,  Farrats,  Bittons,  Cockes  aud  Capons  feathers," 
signifying  nothing  but  the  lightness  of  the  brain  of  the  wearer.  At 
last  Cap  and  Head  go  out  into  the  street  together,  and  Cap  questions 
Head  very  closely  why  he  pulls  him  off  so  frequently  to  salute  differ- 
ent people  as  they  pass. 

^  The  Cap.  *  *  *  But  tell  me  why  diddest  thou  put  me  of  to  him  that 
])as8cd  by  ? 

"  TJie  Head.  Wouldest  thou  not  have  me  shew  obeysccnce  to  him  ?  looko 
what  a  fayro  chayne  he  hath  on. 

The  Cap.  Then  madest  thou  curtesy  to  hys  cha3me,  and  not  to  him. 
The  Head.  Nay,  I  did  it  to  him  bycause  of  hys  chaine. 
7^  Cap.  What  is  hec. 
"  The  Head.  I  can  not  tell ;  but  well  I  wotc  he  hath  a  f  ayrc  chayne. 
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"  The  Cap.  Bat  if  he  had  had  none,  thoa  wouldest  have  let  him  passe. 

"  The  Read.  Tea:  bat  sawest  thoa  not,  when  hee  perceaved  that  I  made  no 
acoonmpte  of  hym,  howe  he  opened  his  Cloake  of  purpose  that  I  might  see  hia 
chayne?  and  then,  thon  knowest,  I  can  doe  no  lesse.'* 

This  leads  to  Tarioxis  shrewd  remarks  upon  persons  of  different  sta- 
tions and  professions :  one  of  the  persons  they  pass  is  a  Catholic  bishop, 
and  in  the  conrse  of  the  conversation  the  Head  tells  an  anecdote  how 
he  escaped  being  considered  a  heretic.  Throughout  the  discussion  the 
Cap  has  by  far  the  best  of  the  "  disputation,"  which  terminates  in  this 
manner: 

"  The  Head.  1  cannot  deny  bat  thoa  haste  spoken  reason,  bat  bycaase  I  will 
not  aeeme  to  bee  selfe  willed,  I  minde  to  frame  myselfe  according  to  the  time 
and  company;  and  therfore  beare  with  mee  tyll  I  naae  money  to  bye  a  new 
Cap,  at  which  time  I  minde  to  let  thee  rest  in  qaiet. 

**  The  Cap.  Well,  sr^  it  wyU  be  no  better,  I  minde  no  more  to  trouble  thoc; 
bnt  wyll  armemy  aelie  paciently  to  beare  all  these  Injuries,  in  hope  that  a  time 
will  come  that  thou  shalte  bom  remember  my  wordes,  and  I  also  shall  bee  in 
quiet:  therefore,  doe  what  thou  wilte,  I  wyll  say  no  more." 

The  last  leaf  is  occupied  only  by  the  printer's  colophon,  with  the 
same  date  as  on  the  title-page. 


Carew,  Bichasd. — Godfrey  of  BuUoigne  or  the  Recouerie  of 
Hierosalem.  An  heroicall  poeme  written  in  Italian  by 
Sieg.  Torquato  Tasso  and  translated  into  English  by  B.  C. 
Esqnire.  And  now  the  first  pari  containing  fine  Cantos 
imprinted  in  both  Langaages.  —  London,  Imprinted  by 
John  Windet  for  Thomas  Man.     1594.     4to.     120  leaves. 

This  very  faithful  version  was  made  by  Bichard  Carew  of  Anthony, 
author  of  the  "  Survey  of  Cornwall."  There  are  not  two  editions  in 
1594,  but  the  title-pages  of  some  copies  differ  in  the  imprint,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  "  printed  by  John  Windet  for  Christopher  Hunt  of 
Exceter ;"  and  an  address,  subscribed  C.  H.,  informs  the  reader  that 
the  MS.  had  got  abroad  without  Carew's  knowledge,  and  that,  after 
five  cantos  had  been  printed,  he  forbade  the  publication  of  more,  at 
least  for  the  present.  The  address  to  this  copy,  instead  of  being  dated, 
as  usual  with  others  we  have  seen,  "From  Exceter  the  last  of 
Februarie  1594,"  is  "  From  Exceter  the  last  of  Februarie  1593."  In 
one  case,  no  doubt  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  calculated  from 
1  January,  and  in  the  other  from  25  March. 
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As  Fairefoz  in  1600  (See  Faisefaz  poi€)t  ayailed  himself  of  Carew's 
version,  especially  in  the  first  draoght  of  the  first  stanza  of  liis  trans- 
lation, without  much  improving  upon  it,  we  may  subjoin  it  here  for  the 
sake  of  comparison.    Carew  renders  it ; 

'*  I  sing  ihe  godly  armes  and  that  Chieftaine, 
Who  great  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  did  free; 
Much  with  his  hande,  much  wrought  he  with  his  brainc; 
Much  in  his  glorious  conquest  suSed  hee. 
And  hell  in  vain  it  selfe  opposde,  in  vaine 
The  mixed  troops,  Asian  and  Libick,  flee 

To  armes;  for  heaven  him  favour'd,  and  he  drew 

To  sacred  ensignes  his  straid  mates  anew." 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  Fairefax  afterwards  made  changes  in  his 
first  stanza  was,  that  he  was  accused  of  having  copied  Carew.  Carew's 
translation  was  never  completed,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  rather  re- 
markable for  fidelity  than  for  freedom :  his  versification  is  always 
regular,  and  in  the  Italian  form  of  stanza.  If  Carew  were  too  faithful, 
certainly,  Faire&x  was  too  free. 


Carew,  Richard. — ^A  Herrings  Tayle  :  Contayning  a  Poeti- 
call  fiction  of  diners  matters  worthie  the  reading.-*  At 
London  Printed  for  Matthew  Lownes.  1598,  4to.  18 
leaves. 

On  the  authority  of  Guillim's  Heraldry,  p.  154,  edit.  1610,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  rhiming  rigmarole,  for  it  is  nothing  better, 
was  written  by  Sichard  Carew  of  Anthony,  the  author  of  the  preceding 
work,  and  of  the  "  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  1602.  The  internal  evidence 
is  all  the  other  way ;  for,  allowing  much  for  discursiveness  and  in- 
tended obscurity,  it  is  dear  that  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  metre,  and 
his  meaning,  when  discoverable,  is  anything  but  such  as  would  proceed 
from  a  man  of  good  sense,  elegant  mind,  and  refined  attainments.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  Ghiillim,  who  was  himself  no  good  judge  of  such 
matters,  was  misinformed :  in  deference,  however,  to  his  statement  we 
have  placed  the  tract  imder  Carew's  name.  That  the  real  writer,  who* 
ever  he  may  have  been,  was  a  man  of  some  classical  learning,  the  many 
allusions  to  ancient  history  and  mythology  sufficiently  establish,  but 
even  in  this  respect  the  piece  is  certainly  not  worthy  of  Carew,  and  it 
is  very  properly  not  assigned  to  him  in  either  edition  of  Lowndes'  Bibl. 
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Man.,  while  Fry,  in  Ms  Bibl.  Mem.,  1816, 4to.  p.  156,  thongH  he  gives 
the  writer  far  more  ihaa  deserved  credit,  does  not  pretend  to  have 
ascertained  who  he  was.  It  has  been  said  that  an  allegory  was  in- 
tended, and  that  ''  A  Herring's  Tayle  "  was  a  sort  of  satire  npon  two 
eminent  personages  of  the  time ;  but  we  can  discern  nothing  of  the 
kind,  although  somebody  may  possibly  have  been  personified  under  the 
figure  of  a  snail  in  its  futile  endeavour  to  climb.  That  the  author 
did  not  understand  the  commonest  rules  of  metre,  as  then  practised  by 
Carew  himself  and  so  many  great  poets,  we  may  prove  by  the  first  six 
miserably  lame  lines  i^-- 

**  I  sing  the  Strang  adventures  of  the  hardie  Snayle 
Who  dorst  (unlikely  match^  the  weathercock  assayle: 
A  bold  attempt,  at  first  by  tortuno  flattered 
With  boote,  bnt  at  the  last  to  bale  abandoned. 
Hdpe,  sportfhll  Mnse,  to  tnne  my  gander-keaking  qnill, 
And  wiUi  inck  blotles  of  sad  merriments  it  fill."  &c 

No  person  with  the  slightest  ear  for  rhythm  could  possibly  have  pro- 
duced such  lines,  and  many  others  equally  lamentable ;  yet  the  writer, 
if  we  understand  him,  professes  admiration  for  Spenser  and  Sidney, 
the  latter  by  his  name  and  the  former  as  the  "  Muses  despencier  :"— 

**  Bat  neither  can  I  tell,  ne  can  I  stay  to  tell 
This  pallace  architectore,  where  perfections  dwell. 
Who  list  snch  know,  let  him  Mvm8  despeneUr  reede, 
Or  thee  whom  England  sole  did  since  the  Conquest  breed 
To  conquer  ignorance,  Sidney^  like  whom  endite 
Euen  Plato  would,  as  Jove  (they  say)  like  Plato  write." 

We  conjecture  that  by  Muses  despencier  (printed  in  italics  in  tho 
original)  the  author  of  '*The  Faery  Queene  "  must  have  been  intended, 
but  the  pun  is  as  bad  as  the  poetry,  and  we  can  trace  no  other  allusion 
to  any  writer  of  the  period.  If  the  riddle  of  the  whole  piece  were  ever 
worth  solving,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  explain  it  now,  and  such 
lines  as  those  that  follow  could  surely  never  have  been  considered 
tolerable :— • 

"  For  when  the  god  of  pnfifes,  great  master  of  the  avre, 
Saw  the  base  Snayle  of  his  sonnes  spoyles  a  Trophee  reare, 
Choler  enflam'd  his  heart,  revenge  tidded  his  fist, 
Disdaine  wrinckled  his  face  to  smile  of  little  list, 
And  up  his  throte  bole  staires  climbd  words  of  threatening. 
Which  to  eflfects  of  deedes  thns  wise  he  sought  to  bring. 
Poste  through  his  large  Dominions  are  writs  out  sent 
To  wame  hu  windie  yassals  to  a  parliament : 
So  whixang,  blnstrine,  peeping,  whisking,  there  came  in 
First  lithie  Earns  wim  his  parchio  rivild  skin; 
Next  Boreas  armd  in  ice,"  &c. 
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Some  humoiLr  seems  here  to  liaye  been  meditated,  but  most  inefiec- 
tuallj,  as  far  as  modems  are  concerned ;  and  when,  in  his  last  words, 
the  author  tells  us  that  his  "  pen  is  wome  to  the  stumpe,"  it  is  much 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  reader's  patience. 


Carre,  John. — ^A  Larame  Belle  for  London,  with  a  caneat  or 
warning  to  England :  also  a  pitifol  complaint  of  the  peni- 
tente  synner,  newlie  set  forthe  by  Hon  Carre,  Citizein  of 
London. — Lnprinted  at  London  by  Heniy  Kirckham  at 
the  signe  of  the  blacke  Boie  at  the  little  North  doore  of 
Poules.     1573;     8vo.     B.  L,     11  leaves. 

In  this  small  unique  tract  we  introduce  two  new  names  into  the  aimals 
of  our  popular  poetical  literature — John  Carre,  the  editor  of  the  book, 
and  W.  Phillippes,  who  had  a  share  in  its  composition.  The 
main  subject  is  the  pride,  vanity,  and  general  vices  of  the  metropolis, 
which  they  attack  in  a  strongly  puritanical  spirit,  warning  the  inhabit- 
ants to  repent,  ere  they  be  oyerwhelmed  by  the  judgments  of  heaven. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  writer  beyond  the  fact  stated  upon  the  title- 
page,  that,  whatever  his  coadjutor  Fhillippes  may  have  been,  Carre 
was  free  of  the  city :  a  John  Phillips  subsequently  wrote  upon  the 
death  of  Sir  P.  Sidney  and  other  topics,  and  his  religious  opinions 
were  similar  to  those  of  his  namesake. 

The  first  poem  subscribed  "  Finis  qd  Ihon  Carre,"  begins  imme- 
diately after  the  title-page,— 

'*  For  thee,  O  London  I  I  lament, 

And  wring  mj  hands  with  monming  chere, 

Because  that  thoa  will  not  repent, 
Seyng  thy  destmction  draweth  nere. 

If  it  be  true,  as  scriptures  tell. 

Thy  sinnes  will  sincke  thee  doune  to  hell. 

'*  The  vices  which  in  thee  are  used 

To[o]  tedious  are  for  me  to  tell: 
Thy  noble  fiime  is  sore  abused 

By  those  whiche  in  thee  now  doe  dwell: 
Whereby  I  see  thy  great  decaie. 
That  God  doth  tlureaten  thee  eche  daie." 

He  observes  the  same  measure  through  sixteen  stanzas,  especially 
attacking  pride,  "  a  weed  that  it  is  no  boot  to  tread  down,  since  it  must 
be  plucked  up  by  the  root : — " 
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**  So  likewise  pride  in  London  now 

Doeth  florishe  in  snche  goodly  aorte, 
That  thei  invent  whiche  waie  and  how 

Thereby  augmented  it  might  be; 
And  nothjng  doe  regarde  at  all 
That  pride  in  the  ende  will  have  a  fall." 

Here  tlio  defective  rhime  "  sorte"  and  "be"  shows  a  clear  misprint, 
which  may  be  easily  remedied  if  we  read  "  in  such  high  decree"  for 

in  snch  goodly  sort."  We  need  hardly  mention  that  Carre  instances 
the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah;  but  with  more  novelty  he  goes  on  to 
refer  to  the  destruction  of  Alexandria,  Nineveh,  Jerusalem,  and  even 
Troy,  as  warnings  to  London :  he  exdaims— 

"  O  London  I  tiioa  hast  cause  to  weepe, 

For  to  consider  thine  estate: 
Thoa  art  in  synne  now  dromide  so  dcei)e, 

That  from  hell  mouthe  thou  canst  not  scape: 
Except  repentance  thou  embrace. 
At  GHods  hande  thoa  shalt  finde  no  grace." 

In  his  last  stanza  he  again  reminds  his  fellow  citizens  that  "  pride 
most  have  a  fall,"  after  which  Phillippes  takes  up  the  song  to  a  very 
similar  tune,  but  in  a  different  measure — ^fourteen  syllable  lines,  divided 
in  order  to  come  into  the  small  page.  He  entitles  his  poem  "  A  Caveat 
or  warning  to  Englande,"  and  it  begins  thus  tautologously : 

"  The  present  plagnes  that  now  we  f cle 
omr  joycs  doe&  muche  encroche. 
And  feare  of  forrcin  foes  besides 
who  seeke  for  to  approche 

"  To  worke  annoje  to  Britaine  soile, 
but  Jove  be  thankte  therefore, 
That  hath  dislodgde  the  treason  now 
which  Curia  kept  iu  store." 

Here  the  substitution  of  Jove  for  the  name  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
use  of  the  word  Curia,  in  order  perhaps  to  avoid  more  particular  and 
personal  allusion,  are  remarkable.  Thence,  affecting  a  classical  style, 
he  talks  of  Iris  and  Shamnusius,  and  diverges  to  a  wolf  "  in  lambs 
array,"  finally  arriving  at  a  horticultural  figure,  representing  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  the  gardener  :-* 

"  The  gardner  hath  her  sickle  sharpte 
to  plucke  up  all  suche  seedes 
As  to  the  eye  do  fimitfull  seme, 
and  yet  are  stincking  wecdes; 

"  Whose  barrein  braunche  as  fertile  scmde, 
to  those  that  simple  were, 
In  eche  respect,  as  did  the  tree 
that  yerely  fruict  did  beare. 


Cabtweight,  John. — The  Preachers  Travels.  Wherein  is 
set  downe  a  trae  loumall  to  the  confines  of  the  East  In- 
dies, through  the  great  Countreyes  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia 
&c.  With  the  Authors  retume  by  the  way  of  Persia, 
Susiana,  &c.  Containing  a  full  survew  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Persia,  &c.  Also  a  true  relation  of  Sir  Anthonie  Sher- 
ley^s  entertainment  there :  &c.  With  the  description  of  a 
Port  in  the  Persian  gulf  commodious  for  our  East  Indian 
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**  Bat  he  whiche  first  did  plant  those  trees  Tt  i 

in  this  our  Englishe  lande,  I 

And  did  assigne  the  Gardener,  she  '-'•' ' 
to  take  the  charge  in  hande, 

**  Hath  showne  her  Grace  where  she  shall  graft, 

and  where  that  she  shall  roote,  '" 

According  as  affection  serves 
to  snche  as  jelde  no  froite." 

He  advises  the  Queen  to  use  her  sickle  in  time  "to  crop  such  imps," 
and  "  not  to  stay  as  erst  she  did,"  until  they  had  domb  too  high.  He, 
not  yeiy  charitably,  thus  invokes  her  :— 

"  Renowned  Prince,  even  so  I  crave, 
foresee  thy  snbjectes  woes, 
And  jelde  revenge  for  snch  as  wishe 
thy  Cronne  to  forrein  foes;" 

and  at  last  addresses  himself  to  the  divine  power  by  his  proper  appel- 
lation. While  praying  for  the  Queen,  he  does  not  forget  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London;  from  whence  we  may,  perhaps, 
infer  that  Fhillippes  also  was  a  member  of  the  corporation. 

**  And  to  this  dtie  grannt  (O  God  I) 
lorde  Maiorand  his  fratemitie 
Degresse  nothyng  from  Princes  will, 
but  joyne  as  one  in  nnitie. 

"  God  prosper  her  I  God  length  her  raigno ! 
from  harmes  her  grace  God  save  I 
Poore  Phillippes  he  with  gnshyng  teaies 
doth  thos  desire  to  have. 

Finis,  per  W.  Phillippes." 

So,  lest  his  name  should  be  passed  over  in  the  text,  he  adds  it  im- 
mediately afterwards  at  the  conclusion.  To  these  two  productioiis  is 
added  an  anonymous  third,  in  a  different  form  and  measure,  but  other- 
wise possessing  no  features  calling  for  observation. 
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MerchantB  &c.  Penned  by  I.  C.  eometdmes  stadent  in 
Magdalen  Colledge  in  Oxford.  —  London  Printed  for 
Thomas  Thorppe^  and  are  to  bee  sold  by  Walter  Borre. 
1611.    4to.     56  leaves. 

The  anthor  does  not  state  his  reason  for  nndertaking  this  long  and 
perilous  journey,  the  acconnt  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hunt  (a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Surrey),  "firom  mine  Honse  in 
Soaihwarke,  this  18  of  October.  Anno  Dom.  1611."  On  the  next  page 
be  tells  the  "  gentle  Beader  "  that  he  had  intended  to  have  added  some 
obs^erations  to  show  the  great  probability  of  a  JN'orth-west  Passage, 
bat  be  bad  delayed  it,  until  he  had  ascertained  whether  the  then 
current  news  were  trae  that  it  had  been  discoyered. 

Cartwiight  narrates  at  considerable  length  the  chief  incidents  of 
bis  travels  iJm)agh  the  yarioos  countries  named  on  his  title-page,  and, 
on  p.  67,  adverts  to  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  and  his  mission  to  Persia, 
to  stir  the  sovereign  up  against  the  Turks.  He  admits  that  Bobert 
Sherley  was  left  in  Persia  by  his  brother  as  a  sort  of  pledge,  and  bears 
witoess  to  the  great  favour  in  which  he  maintained  himself  in  the 
court  at  Ispahan.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  allusion  to  the  play, 
by  Day,  Eowley  and  Wilkins,  called  "  The  Travels  of  three  English 
Brothers,"  often  acted,  and  printed  in  1607,  about  four  years  before 
Cartwright's  return  to  England.  "  And  farther,  the  Bing,  to  manifest 
bis  love,  gave  him  (Bobert  Sherley)  out  of  his  Seraglion  in  marriage  a 
Circassian  lady  of  great  esteeme  and  regard.  But  that  he  should 
have  a  child  in  Persia,  and  that  the  Bing  (a  professed  enemie  to  the 
name  of  our  blessed  Saviour)  should  be  the  Grod-father,  this  certainely 
is  more  fit  for  a  Stage,  for  the  common  people  to  wonder  at,  then  for 
any  mans  private  studies." 

It  was  on  the  Author's  return  that  he  went  to  Mosul  and  surveyed 
the  neighbouring  remains  of  JN'ineveh:  he  says,  and  the  passage  in  our 
day  is  curious — '*  It  is  agreed  by  all  prophane  writers,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Scriptures,  that  this  cittie  exceeded  all  other  citties  in  circuit 
and  answerable  magnificence.  For  it  seems  by  the  ruinous  foundation 
(which  I  thoroughly  viewed)  that  it  was  built  with  foure  sides,  but  not 
equall  or  square ;  for  the  two  longer  sides  had  each  of  them  (as  we 
gesse)  an  hundreth  and  fifty  furlongs ;  the  two  shorter  sides  ninty 
furiongs,  which  amounteth  to  foure  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs  of 
groundf  which  makes  three  score  miles,  accounting  eight  furlongs  to 
an  Italian  mile."     Whether  this  statement  and  calculation  accords 
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with  modem  measurements  and  computations  we  know  not,  but  it  is 
very  possible  that  260  years  ago  more  of  the  proportions  of  Nineveh 
could  be  ascertained  than  at  present.  The  practice  of  conveying  goods 
and  passengers  down  the  Tigris  upon  air-fiUed  goatskins  prevailed  then 
as  now,  for  Cartwright  tells  us, 

"  From  the  Island  of  Eden  we  returned  to  Mosiil,  we  staled  there  eight  daies, 
and  so  went  down  the  river  Tigris  to  Bagdat,  or  New  Babilon,  being  carried 
not  on  boat,  as  down  the  river  Euphrates,  but  upon  certaine  Zataires  or  rafts, 
borne  upon  goates  skins  blowne  full  of  winde  like  bladders.  Which  rafts  they 
sell  at  Bagdat  for  fire,  and  carry  their  skins  againe  home  upon  AjEees  by  land, 
to  make  other  voyages  down  the  said  river." 

The  above,  as  might  be  expected,  exactly  accords  with  the  present 
practice.  The  Author  is  here  and  there  too  tedious  and  minute,  while 
in  other  places  he  is  too  brief  and  general  in  his  descriptions.  On  the 
whole,  his  book  is  rather  a  dull  one,  but  there  is  less  on  the  subject  of 
religion  than  we  should  have  looked  for  in  "  The  Preacher's  Travels." 
The  work  is  not  especially  rare,  but  it  touches  some  points  not  adverted 
to  by  other  writers. 


Caumpeden,  HuaH. — ^The  History  of  Kyng  Boccus  and  Sy- 
dracke  how  he  confounded  his  lemed  men  and  in  the 
syght  of  them  dronke  strong  venym  in  the  Name  of  the 
Trinite  and  dyd  him  no  hurt.  Also  his  dyuynyte  that  he 
lemed  of  the  Boke  of  Noe.  Also  his  profycye  that  he  had 
by  Eeuelacyon  of  the  Aungell.  Also  the  aunsweris  to  the 
questions  of  wisdome  both  morall  and  naturall  with  much 
worldly  wysdome  contayned  in  number  occbdj.  Trans- 
lated by  Hugo  of  Caumpeden  out  of  Frenche  in  to  Eng- 
lisshe. — [Colophon]  Thus  endeth  the  hystory  and  ques- 
ty5s  of  kynge  Boccus  and  Sydracke. — Prynted  at  London 
by  Thomas  Godfray.  At  the  coste  and  charge  of  dan 
Bobert  Saltwode  moke  of  saynt  Austens  at  Canterbury. 
Cum  priuilegio  regalL 

Warton  (H.  E.  P.  11.  408,  edit.  8vo.),  Bibdin  (Typ.  Ant.  HI.  66), 
and  others,  have  inconsiderately  given  1510  as  the  date  when  this  reli- 
gious romance  was  printed,  while  the  fact  is  that  Grodfray,  whose  name 
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it  bears  in  the  colophon,  did  not  begin  to  employ  a  press  nntil  1622 :  the 
type  series  also  to  show  that  it  was  similar  to  that  he  used  for  his 
Chaucer  in  1532. 

There  is  a  confusion  in  the  title-page  which  has  sometimes  misled 
those  who  have  spoken  of  the  work  without  reading  it,  for  it  was  not 
Kjng  Boccus  who  "  oonfoimded  his  learned  men,"  but  Sydracke ;  and 
it  was  Sydracke  who  drank  the  poison  which,  by  the  blessing  of  the 
Trinity,  did  him  no  iiyuiy :  Sydracke  too,  of  whose  origin  little  or  no- 
thing is  said,  answered  so  satisfactorily  the  862  questions  in  divinity, 
morality,  natural  histoiy,  &c.  put  to  him  by  King  Boccus.  This  he 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
version of  all  India  to  Christianity,  although  it  afterwards  relapsed 
to  its  ancient  idolatry.  Warton  quotes  from  a  MS.  (Laud.  G.  67) 
which  materially  differs  from  the  printed  copy,  to  which  we  have 
confined  ourselves.     It  thus  opens  : 

*'  Men  may  fynde  in  olde  bokya, 
Who  so  therin  lokys, 
Actes  worthy  of  memory 
Full  of  knowlege  and  mystery } 
Wherof  I  shall  shew  a  Ivtell  jeste 
That  be  fell  ona  in  the  Eest. 

"  Ther  was  a  Kynge  that  Boccns  hyght, 
And  was  a  man  of  moche  myght : 
His  land  lay  by  the  greate  ynde 
Bactoiye  hyght  it  as  we  fynde. 
After  the  tyme  of  Noe  even 
Eyght  hundred  yere  fourty  and  senen. 
The  Kynge  Boccus  hym  be  thought 
That  he  wolde  haue  a  cy^e  wrought, 
His  enmyes  ther  with  to  &re 
And  agayn  them  to  mayntayne  his  were. 
Chefly  for  a  kynge  that  was  his  foo 
That  moche  of  ynde  longed  vnto ; 
His  name  was  Garaab :  the  Kynge 
Boccus  tho  pumeyed  all  ihynge 
And  shortly  a  towre  began  he : 
There  he  wolde  make  a  cytye. 
And  was  ryght  in  the  incomynge 
Of  G^arabys  lande  the  Kynge." 

By  "  Graraby's  land  "  we  are  perhaps  to  understand  Araby ;  but  the 
author  s  chronology  is  a  little  defective,  since  he  makes  all  that  he  re- 
lates occur  only  847  years  after  the  time  of  Noah.  Boccus  began  his 
tower,  but  every  night  what  he  had  done  in  the  day  was  demolished, 
and  "  foure  score  and  ix  maysters,"  whom  he  consulted,  could  not  dis- 
cover the  cause.  He  casts  them  all  into  prison  and  sends  for  Sydracke, 
an  old  man  who  professes  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  completion  of 
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the  tower.  He  conyerts  Boocos  to  the  tme  faith  by  shewing  him  "the 
umbre  of  the  Trinity"  in  a  vessel  of  water ;  but  as  his  people  are 
thereby  enraged,  they  insist  that  Sydracke  shall  drink  "stronge 
yenym :"  he  consents  to  do  so,  and  '*  it  dyd  him  no  hurt."  Then  fol- 
low the  362  questions  which  Boccas  proposes  to  Sydracke,  and  the 
answers  to  them  open  the  King's  mind  to  the  whole  history  of  man's 
creation,  and  to  the  mystery  of  his  redemption.  Some  of  the  doubts 
suggested  by  Boccas  are  only  upon  points  of  natural  philosophy,  as 
question  69— 

**  May  eny  woman  here  mo 
Chyldrea  in  her  at  onys  than  two  ?" 

and  question  74,— 


'<  Why  are  some  men  blake  in  towne, 
Some  whyt  and  some  biowne  ?' 


»» 


Other  questions  regard  music  and  the  sciences,  as— • 

**  The  fynt  instrmnent  who  made  it, 
And  how  came  it  in  his  wyt  ?" 

to  which  Sydracke's  answer  is  worth  giving  for  its  true  poetry,  in 
conception  more  than  in  words  :— 

**  Of  the  chyldren  of  Noe 
Japhet,  the  yongest  of  the  thre, 
He  contr^-ed  it,  and  wrought 
As  God  it  sent  in  his  thought: 
And  of  the  sonnd  he  it  toko 
Of  trees  that  the  wynde  shoke  ; 
And  also  of  waters  soune 
That  ran  harde  from  hylles  dome. 
Some  Sonne  was  lowe  and  some  hye. 
And  therof  fonnd  he  melody. 
An  instnunent  he  made  anone 
That  melody  to  worke  upon." 

We  cannot  at  all  agree  With  Warton  that  there  is  "  no  sort  of  ele- 
gance in  the  diction,"  when  we  read  a  passage  like  the  above.  Ques- 
tion 207  reads  like  a  puzzler,  but  Sydracke  answers  it  in  terms  that 
would  have  not  been  at  all  relished  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts :  the 

question  is— 

"  Whether  is  hyer,  as  thou  doyst  nndarstand. 
The  Eynge,  or  the  lawe  of  Uie  lande  ?  " 

To  which  the  sago  replies, — 

*'  If  the  Kyngc  do  agayne  the  lawe, 
Lawe  shal  hym  dome  with  skyl  and  ryght: 
Than  is  the  lawe  above  his  myght. 
And  breke  he  the  lawe  in  cny  thyng, 
lie  is  not  worthy  to  be  kynge.** 
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Afterwards  the  questions  again  become  religions  and  polemical,  as 
to  whether  Christ's  disciples  could  work  miracles — ^when  Christ  shall 
eome  to  redeem  the  world,  &c.  P  and  under  the  last  answer  to  Question 
362,  we  read  "  The  ende  of  the  hystory."  Here  it  is  related  that  Boccus 
completed  the  tower  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity — ^that  Graraab  submitted 
and  was  converted,  but  that  after  the  deaths  of  Boccus  and*  Sydracke 
all  went  wrong  again,  and  the  people  of  India  reverted  to  their  old 
pagan  faith  and  worship.  At  the  close  "  Hughe  of  Caumpeden"  claims 
the  whole  as  his  translation ;  but,  as  far  as  English  is  concerned,  it 
does  not  read  as  if  the  materials  had  been  derived  from  any  foreign 
source.  Dibdin  speaks  of  an  ''Epilogue,"  but  there  is  nothing  so 
called  by  the  writer,  and  the  word  "Finis"  precedes  the  colophon. 
This  romance  is  not  noticed  by  Ellis  in  his  "  Specimens." 


Ceittubion. — The  vaUaxit  and  most  laudable  fight  performed 
in  the  Straights,  by  the  Centurion  of  London,  against  five 
Spanish  Gallies.  Who  is  safely  returned  this  present 
Moneth  of  May.  Anno  D.  1591.    4to«    B.  L.    3  leaves. 

This  tract,  small  as  it  is,  was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  15th  May,  1691,  by  Andrewe 
White,  who,  on  the  same  day,  also  registered  '*  a  ballad  of  the  same 
vyctorye."  There  is  a  wood-cut  of  a  ship  under  saU  on  the  title-page, 
and  it  occupies  so  much  room  that,  if  there  were  ever  any  stationer's 
name  under  it,  it  has  been  cut  away.  The  terms  of  the  entry  in  the 
Begisters  are  these :— r 

**  Andrewe  White.  Entred  onto  him  &c  The  wQnderfnll  vyctorie  obteyned 
by  the  Centniron  of  London  againste  fyre  Spanishe  gallies,  the  iiijth.  of  April, 
beinge  Ester  daye,  1591." 

The  tract  itself  gives  the  date  of  the  fight  "  upon  Ester  day  last,  in 
the  straights  of  lebualtare,"  where  the  Centurion,  of  46  men  and  boys, 
in  company  with  three  smaller  vessels,  which  left  her  to  her  fate,  was 
attacked  during  a  calm  by  five  galleys  full  of  Spaniards :  **  in  every  of 
the  gallies  (says  the  account)  there  was  about  five  or  size  hundreth 
souldiours,"  but  the  meaning  must  surely  be  that  there  were  600  or 
600  Spaniards  in  the  whole,  and  not  in  each  galley.  The  enemy  was 
beaten  off  with  considerable  loss  after  a  determined  resistance  of 
five  hours  and  a  half. 

The  name  of  the  Captain  of  the  Centurion  was  Bobert  Bradshawe, 

I  2 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  after  the  word  "  Finis,"  we  meet  with 
the  subsequent  sort  of  attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  narratiye : 
'*  Present  at  this  fight,  Maister  John  Hawes,  Marchant,  and  simdrj 
other  of  good  account."  One  of  the  companions  of  the  Centurion,  the 
Dolphin,  was  afterwards  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  and  blown  up. 

We  are  enabled  to  give  three  stanzas  of  the  ballad  from  a  broadside 
fragment :  the  whole,  though  we  have  neyer  met  with  it,  may  be  in 
existence,  and  what  follows  will  be  sufficient  for  identification : — 

^  Come  listen  noble  mariners 
And  I  a  tale  will  tell 
Of  how  the  bold  Centurion 
The  Spaniards  did  rcfell. 

JRowe  well  ye  mariners. 

**  She  had  bat  fire  and  forty  men, 
The  Spaniards  many  hmiderd. 
And  if  they  nun'd  the  victory, 
The  ship  they  would  have  plnnderd. 

Bowe  well,  <$t. 

**  The  Spaniards  rowd  in  p^lies  five ; 
No  breath  of  wind  did  blow, 
Bot  still  the  bolde  Centorion 
Most  boldly  met  the  foe. 

Howe  well,  Jji'c,''* 

The  above  must  have  been  sung  to  the  popular  old  tune  of  "  Sow 
well,  ye  Mariners,"  but  we  have  seen  yarious  sea-songs,  of  different 
measures,  to  the  same  air. 


Chalehill^  John. — ^Thealma  and  Clearchus.  A  Pastoral 
History  in  smooth  and  easie  Verse.  Written  long  since 
by  John  Ghalkhill  Esq.  an  Acquaintant  and  Friend  of 
Edward  Spencer. — ^London :  Printed  for  Benj.  Tooke  &c. 
1683.     8vo.    87  leaves. 

This  poem,  in  couplets,  was  edited  by  Izaac  Walton,  and  his  brief 
preface  is  dated  May  7, 1678,  but  the  work  did  not  come  from  the 
press  until  five  years  afterwards.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  noticed  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  life  of  Walton,  nor  in  other  authorities,  that 
Spenser's  Christian  name  is  sometimes  mistakenly  given  on  the  title- 
page,  Edward  instead  of  Edmund :  such  is  the  case  with  the  copy  be- 
fore us.  The  volume  is  preceded  by  lines  from  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Flatman,  dated  June  6, 1683,  about  six  months  before  Walton's  death. 
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on  the  15tlL  of  December,  1683,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  The  second 
!Earl  of  Bridgewater  seems  to  have  been  an  attentive  and  an  admiring 
reader  of  Chalkhill's  poem,  and  has  corrected  errors  of  the  press  in 
Tariouspartsofit. 

There  is  some  reason  for  assigning  to  Chalkhill  a  collection  of  small 
poems  nnder  the  title  of  "  Alcilia,  Pluloparthens  loving  Folly,"  which 
was  first  printed  in  4to.  1613,  in  a  volume  with  Marston's  "Pyg- 
malion's Image,"  and  '*  The  Love  of  Amos  and  Laura."  The  last  of 
these  is  dedicated  to  Iz.  Wa.  or  Izaac  Walton,  which  connects  him 
with  the  publication ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  piece  are  the  initials 
I.  C,  which  perhaps  were  those  of  John  Chalkhill.  There  were  sub- 
sequent editions  of  "Alcilia"  in  8vo.  1619  and  4to.  1628,  and  it  cer- 
tainly deserved  considerable  popularity  for  the  "  smooth  and  easy 
verse"  in  which  it  is  written,  a  quality  imputed  by  Walton  to  ChaUc- 
hiU's  poetry.  The  author  of  "  Alcilia"  gives  himself  Pluloparthen  as 
his  poetical  name,  and  to  him  an  epistle  preceding  the  poems  is  ad- 
dressed, headed,  "  A  Letter  written  by  a  Gentleman  to  the  Author 
his  Friend,"  signed  Philaretes  :  this  may  possibly  have  been  Walton, 
who,  nearly  sixty  years  afterwards,  edited  "  Thealma  and  Clearchus." 
The  principal  part  of  "  Alcilia"  consists  of  what  I.  C.  is  pleased  to  call 
"  Sonnets,"  or  short  pieces  in  six-line  stanzas,  often  unconnected  ex- 
cepting in  the  general  subject.  A  specimen  or  two  may  be  not  impro- 
perly subjoined: — 

**  What  thing  is  Love  ?    A  Tyrant  of  the  minde, 
Begot  b;^  hate  of  vonth,  brought  forth  by  sloth, 
Nnrst  with  vain  thoughts  and  changing  as  the  wind; 
A  deepe  dissembler  void  of  fitith  and  troth: 
Frangnt  with  fond  errors,  donbts,  despite,  disdain, 
And  all  the  plagaes  that  earth  and  hell  containe. 

**  What  thing  is  Beauty?    Natures  dearest  minion, 
The  snare  of  youth;  like  the  inconstant  Moone 
Waxing  and  wayning;  error  of  opinion, 
A  mornings  flowre  that  withereth  ere  noone: 
A  swelling  fruit,  no  sooner  ripe  then  rotten. 
Which  sic^esse  makes  fbrlome,  and  time  forgotten." 

Not  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  "  Alcilia"  is  in  couplets,  and 
the  style,  in  more  than  one  respect,  reminds  us  of  the  versification  of 
"  Theabna  and  Clearchus."  The  fc^owing  lines  are  from  a  division  of 
the  work  called  "  Love's  accusation  at  the  Judgment-seat  of  Eeason :" 
it  forms  part  of  "  the  Author's  evidence  against  Love :"— > 

"  It 's  now  two  yearcs  (as  I  remember  well) 
Since  first  this  wretch,  sent  from  the  neather  hell 
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To  plagae  the  world  with  new-found  cmeltieSy 
Under  the  shadow  of  two  christall  eyes 
Betraid  my  sense;  and  as  I  slnmbring  lay 
Fellonionsly  convay'd  my  heart  away, 
Which  most  mijnstly  he  detained  from  mee, 
And  exercis'd  hereon  strange  tyranny. 
Sometime  his  manner  was  to  sport  and  game, 
With  bry'rs  and  thorns  to  raise  and  pricke  the  same; 
Sometime  with  nettles  of  desire  to  stmg  it; 
Sometime  with  pinsons  of  despaire  to  wring  it: 
Sometime  againe  he  would  anoynt  the  sore 
And  heale  the  place  that  he  had  hurt  before; 
But  hnrtfnll  helps  and  ministred  in  vaine, 
WMch  served  only  to  renew  my  paine: 
For,  after  that,  more  wonnds  he  added  still, 
Which  pierced  deepe,  but  had  no  power  to  kill. 
Unhappy  med'cine,  which,  in  stead  of  cure. 
Gives  strength  to  make  the  patient  more  indurel" 

Although  perhaps  no  particular  resemblance  can  be  pointed  out,  yet 
in  '*Thealma  and  Clearchns"  we  observe  the  same  flow  of  the  verse, 
and  so  great  a  similarity  of  pause  and  rhythm,  as,  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  to  make  it  probable  that  both  that  work  and  **  Alcilia" 
were  firom  one  pen. 


Chamberlain,  Robeet.— -Jocabella,  or  a  Cabinet  of  Conceits. 
Whereunto  are  added  Epigrams  and  other  Poems  by 
R.  C.  &c. — London,  Printed  by  R.  Hodgkinson  for  Daniel 
Frere  &c.     1640.     12mo. 

A  jest  book  of  veiy  rare  occurrence,  and  especially  recommended  to 
notice  by  one  of  the  '*  Conceits "  applying  to,  and  naming,  Shake- 
speare. 

The  above  printed  title-page  is  preceded  by  an  engraved  one,  *'  J.  B. 
fecit,"  representing  Mercury  and  the  Fates  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
champaign  country  with  a  river  in  the  background :  underneath  the 
plate  is  this  couplet : — 

"  The  Featherd  God  doth  h j  his  mirth  hetraj 
The  Fatall  huswifes  of  o^.  lives  to  play." 

The  dedication  to  Mr.  John  Wild  is  subscribed  !Robcrt  Chamber- 
lain, probably  the  author  of  "Nocturnal  Lucubrations,"  1638,  and 
**  The  Swaggering  Damsel,"  a  comedy,  1640,  of  whom  little  is  known 
excepting  that  he  was  of  Exeter  College.  Afler  a  short  address  "to 
the  Header  "  begins  "  Jocabella,  or  the  Cabinet  of  Conceits,"  numbered 
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from  1  to  459,  followed  by  a  few  poems,  only  interesting  on  account  of 
their  temporary  application.  One  is  "  On  the  new  fashion'd  coats  with- 
out sleeyes,  called  iEockets  \*  another  "  On  the  new  fashion'd  high- 
crown'd  hats ;"  a  third  "  On  the  new  fashion'd  long  cuffes ;"  a  fourth 
'<  On  Mr.  Nabbes  his  Comedie  called  the  Bride,"  and  a  fifth  '<  On  the 
Swines-fac't  Lady."  Two  commendatory  copies  of  verses,  signed  '*C. 
G.  Ozon."  and  "  T.  B.,"  most  unusually  placed  at  the  end,  conclude  the 
small  volume. 

The  mention  of  Shakespeare  is  met  with  in  the  Conceit  numbered 
391,  and  it  is  this  :^— 

**  One  asked  another  what  Shakespcares  workes  were  worth,  all  being  bound 
together?  hee  answered,  not  a  farthmg:  not  worth  a  farthing,  said  he,  why  so? 
He  answered,  that  his  playes  were  worth  a  great  deale  of  money,  bat  he  never 
heard  that  his  workes  were  worth  anything  at  all.'* 

At  the  time  the  above  was  printed  Shakespeare's  Plays  had  been 
published  twice  ''bound  together,"  viz.,  in  1623  and  1632.  All  the  "  Con- 
ceits "  are  necessanly  short,  but  some  of  them,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  little  point.  The  following  illustrates  a  well-remembered  passage 
in  Butler's  Hudibras,  published  more  than  20  years  afterwards :  it  is 
numbered  69  :— 

**  A  gentleman  going  to  take  horse  was  obserred  to  have  bat  one  spar;  and 
being  ^ed  the  reason,  answered,  that  if  he  conld  make  one  side  of  his  horse 
goe,  he  made  no  question  bat  the  other  side  would  goe  along  with  it." 

Number  83  only  gives  in  prose  what  on  a  previous  page  (21)  we 
have  seen  in  verse  :— 

''A  Schoole-master,  upon  a  bitter  cold  day,  seeinc  one  of  his  Scollers  ex- 
treamly  benumb'd,  a^ed  him  what  was  the  Latin  for  cold  ?  he  answered,  6 
Sir,  I  have  it  at  my  fingers  ends." 

The  next  we  shall  quote  has  little  point,  but  it  relates  to  an  interest- 
ing topic— the  employment,  until  the  Bestoration,  of  male  actors  on 
the  stage  to  sustain  the  parts  of  women.    It  is  numbered  122 :— - 

''  A  Gentleman  meeting  a  stage  player  in  a  great  sicknes  time,  who  had  for^ 
merly  plaid  womens  parts,  told  him  he  was  growne  grave,  and  that  he  began  to 
have  a  beard:  the  other  answered,  while  the  grassc  growes  the  horse  did  starve; 
meaning,  because  there  was  then  no  playing,  and  therefore  he  did  let  his 
beard  grow." 

While  the  plague  prevailed  in  London  no  performances  were  allowed 
at  the  theatres.  These  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  work.  Ac- 
cording to  Anthony  Wood,  Chamberlain  did  not  go  to  Oxford  until 
1637,  when  he  was  thirty  years  old :  if  so,  "  Jocabella  "  must  have  been 
collected,  and  perhaps  printed  while  he  was  still  at  College. 
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Chapman,  Geoeob.— Petrarohs  seven  Penitentiall  PBalms, 
paraphraetically  translated.  With  other  Philosophical! 
Poems,  and  a  Hymne  to  Christ  upon  the  Crosse.  Written 
by  Greorge  Chapman.  [Mottos  from  Arri.  Epict.]  — Lon- 
don, Imprinted  by  Matthew  Selman  dwelling  in  Fleete- 
streete  neare  Chancerie  Lane.     1612.     8vo.     50  leaves. 

This  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  Chapman's  productions,  and  we  have 
never  seen  more  than  three  perfect  copies  of  it.  Warton  (H.  E.  P. 
iv.  276)  only  knew  of  it  fipom  the  Stationers'  Registers,  where  it  was 
entered  the  year  before  it  was  published ;  and  Dr.  Bliss  (Ath.  Oxon. 
II.  679),  supplying  the  omissions  of  Wood,  was  obviously  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  most  beauti^  exemplar  in  the  Bodleian  Library : 
he  cited  the  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall  exactly  as  he  found  it  in  Warton. 
The  title  page  above  quoted  gives  us  no  information  respecting  what  is, 
on  some  accounts,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  small  volume,  viz. 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  original  poems,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently. 

The  dedication  is  to  the  then  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Sir  Edward 
Phillips,  requesting  him  to  read  the  book  "  at  his  emptiest  leisure,"  Chap- 
man excusing  himself  for  not  addressing  it  "  to  his  most  gracious  and 
sacred  patron  "  Prince  Heniy,  on  the  ground  that  he  destined  for  him 
his  great  work,  the  translation  of  Homer.  Then,  begin  the  paraphras- 
tical  versions  of  Petrarch's  seven  penitential  Psalms :  I.  Heu  mihi 
misero,  II.  Invocaho  quern  offendi,  IH.  Misirere  Domine.  TV. 
Recordari  libet,  V.  Nodes  mea  in  moerore  transeunt.  VI.  Otrcum- 
vallarunt  me  inimici,     VLL.  Cogitaham  stare. 

He  gives  another,  and  what  he  terms  a  stricter,  version  of  the  first 
Psalm,  but  it  is  the  only  one  he  so  treats.  The  paraphrase  of  the 
first  stanza  is  this : — 

"  O  me  wretch !  I  have  enrag'd 
My  Redeemer,  and  engag'd 

My  life,  on  death's  dow  foote  presmning: 
I  hate  broke  his  blessed  lawcs. 
Turning,  with  accarsed  cause, 

Saving  love  to  wrath  consuming." 

"  More  strictly  translated  "  it  stands  or  follows : — 

« 

"  O  me  accurst  I  since  I  have  set  on  me 

(Incenst  so  stemely)  my  so  meekc  Redeemer, 
And  have  bene  proud,  in  prides  supreme  degree, 
Of  his  so  serious  law  a  sleight  esteemer." 
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Chapman  admits,  as  all  must  allow,  that  his  stylo  is  sometimes 
"  harsh,"  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  often  obscure,  from  a  straggle  to 
bring  his  weighty  and  expansive  thoughts  into  as  small  a  compass  of 
words  as  possible.    His  **  Hymne  to  onr  Savionr  on  the  Cross"  begins 

**  Haile,  great  Redeemer  I  man  and  God  all  halle  I 
Whose  fervent  agonie  tore  temples  vaile. 
Let  sacrifices  ont,  darke  Prophesies 
And  miracles  :  and  let  in  for  all  these 
A  simple  pietie,  a  naked  heart 
And  hmnble  spirit,  that  no  lesse  impart 
And  prove  thy  Godhead  to  ns,  being  as  rare. 
And  m  all  sacred  powre  as  drcolare." 

In  reference  to  the  words  *'A  simple  pietie,"  Chapman  adds  this 
note  : — "  Simplicitie  of  pietie,  and  good  life  answerable  to  snch  doc- 
trine, in  men,  now  as  rare  as  miracles  in  other  times ;  and  require  as 
much  divinitie  of  supportation."  The  divines  of  his  day  were  not 
much  in  favour  with  him,  for  he  proceeds  afterwards, 

**  Then  couldst  have  come  in  glorie  past  them  all, 
With  powre  to  force  thy  pleasore,  and  empale 
Thy  Church  with  brasse  and  Adamant,  that  no  swine. 
Nor  theeves,  nor  hypocrites,  nor  fiends  divine. 
Could  have  broke  in,  or  rooted,  or  put  on 
Vestments  of  pietie,  when  their  hearts  had  none  ;" 

upon  which  he  subjoins  this  note  : — "  Such  as  are  our  divines  in  pos- 
session, and  in  fact  devils,  or  wolves  in  sheepes  clothing." 
Elsewhere  he  thus  applies  the  mythological  fable  of  Narcissus  : — 

**  Hence  came  the  cmell  fate  that  Orpheus 
Sings  of  Narcissus  ;  who  bein^  amorous 
Of  his  shade  in  the  water  (which  denotes 
Bcautie  in  bodies  that  like  water  flotes) 
Despis'd  himselfe,  his  soule,  and  so  let  fade 
His  substance  for  a  never-purchast  shade  : 
Since  soules  of  their  use  ignorant  are  still 
With  this  vile  bodies  use,  men  never  fill." 

This  is  obscure.  He  draws  up  the  moral  of  his  whole  hymn  in  the 
following  couplet,  placed  at  the  end,  and  marked  by  Italic  type : 

'*  Complaine  notf  whatsoever  Xeed  ifivadc^. 
But  heaviest  Jortunes  hears  as  lightest  shades** 

We  must  now  make  a  few  quotations  from  the  third  portion  of  the 
book,  consisting  chiefly  of  original  pieces,  which  Chapman  was  too 
modest  to  announce  on  the  title-page.  Afler  translating  "  Virgil's 
Epigram  of  a  good  man"  and  others,  he  gives  a  few  epigrams  of  his 
own ;  as. 
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Of  Learning, 

**  Learning  is  tho  Art  of  good  life  :  they,  then, 
That  lead  not  good  lives  are  not  learned  men.'' 

Sather  too  severe  a  test,  but  a  logical  conclusion,  admitting  the  premise. 

Of  4ttire. 

"  In  habite,  nor  in  any  iU  to  th'eie, 
Affi^ght  the  Yulgar  from  Fhilosophie  ; 
But  as  in  lookes,  words,  workes  men  witncsse  thee 
Comely  and  checklesae,  so  in  habito  be." 

We  conclude  with  a  piece,  entitled, 

€(f  great  Men, 

**  When  Homer  made  Adulles  passionate, 
Wrathf all,  revengefoll,  and  insatiate 
In  his  affections,  what  man  will  denie 
He  did  compose  all  that  of  indnstrie  ? 
To  let  man  see  that  men  of  most  renowne, 
Strongst,  noblest,  fairest,  if  they  set  not  downo 
Decrees  within  them  for  disposing  these 
Of  judgement,  resolution,  uprightnesse. 
And  vertnons  knowledge  of  their  use  and  ends 
Mishaps  and  miseries  no  lesse  extends 
To  tiieir  destruction,  with  all  that  they  prisde 
Then  to  the  poorest  and  the  most  despisde.'' 

As  no  bibliographer  has  ever  made  an  extract  from  this  rare  volume, 
and  some  have  not  even  mentioned  it,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  go 
more  into  detail  regarding  it. 


Chapman^  Gjbobge. — ^Horner  Prince  of  Poets :  Translated  ac- 
/cording  to  the  Greeke^  in  twelue  Bookes  of  his  Iliads.  By 
Geo.  Chapman.  Qui  nil  molitur  inepti. — At  London 
printed  for  Samuel  Macham.     n.  d.     fol.     126  leaves. 

The  title-page  is  engrayed  by  W.  Hole :  on  either  side  is  a  figure  of 
Achilles  and  Hector,  and  at  the  top  a  head  of  Homer,  supported  by 
Vulcan  and  Apollo,  with  this  motto : 

Mnlcil)er  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  stabat  Apollo. 

At  what  precise  date  these  twelye  first  books  of  the  Iliad  came  out 
cannot  be  ascertained,  as  no  year  is  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the 
volume.  "  Seven  Books  of  the  Iliads"  and  "  The  Shield  of  Achilles" 
appeared  in  1698,  and  the  remaining  five  books  were  not  added  to  the 
seven  and  printed,  at  all  events,  till  1603,  as  they  are  dedicated  in 
verse,  and  at  length,  to  Prince  Henry :  to  this  in  some  copies,  (as 
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in  tbe  present),  a  sonnet  to  Queen  Anne  is  subjoined,  but  the  leaf  does 
not  belong  to  the  regular  series  of  the  signatures.  It  is  followed  by  an 
interesting  address  **  to  the  Reader,"  where  Chapman  thus  adverts  to 
the  general  principles  of  translation : 

"  Which  how  I  have  in  my  conyersion  proVd, 
I  must  oonf esse,  I  hardly  dare  refeire 

To  reading  judgements,  since  so  generally 
Custome  ham  made  even  th'  ablest  agents  erre 

Li  these  tnuudationB  :  all  so  much  apply 
Their  paines  and  cunnings  word  for  word  to  render 

Their  patient  Authors  ;  when  they  may  as  well 
Make  fish  with  f  oule,  camels  with  whales  engender, 

Or  their  tongues  speech  in  other  mouths  compelL 
For  even  as  different  a  production 

Asks  Greeke  and  English ;  since,  as  they,  in  sounds 
And  letters  shun  one  form  and  unison. 

So  have  their  sense  and  elegande  bounds 
In  their  distinguisht  natures,  and  require 

Onely  a  judgement  to  make  both  consent 
In  sense  and  eu)cntion  ;  and  aspire 

As  well  to  reach  the  spirit  that  was  spent 
In  his  example,  as  with  art  to  pierse 

His  grammar  and  etymologic  of  words." 

Of  the  capabilities  of  English  he  remarks  farther  on : 

*'  And  for  our  tongue,  that  still  is  so  empavrde 

By  travailing  linguists,  I  can  prove  it  cleere 
That  no  tongue  ham  the  Muses  utterance  heyrde 

For  verse,  and  that  sweet  musique  to  the  eare 
Strooke  out  of  rime,  so  naturally  as  this  : 

Our  monosyllables  so  kindly  fall 
And  meete,  opposde  in  rime,  as  they  did  kisse. 

French  and  Italian,  most  immetncall : 
Their  manv  syllables  in  harsh  collision 

Fall  as  tney  brake  their  necks  :  their  bastard  rimes 
Saluting  as  they  justl'd  in  transition, 

And  set  our  teeth  on  edge,  nor  tunes  nor  times 
Kept  in  their  falls.    And,  methinkes,  their  long  words 

Shewe  in  shorte  verse,  as  in  a  narrow  place 
Two  oi)po6ites  should  meet  with  two-hand  swords, 

Unwieldily,  without  or  use  or  grace." 

What  he  says  of  English  is  certainly  in  a  great  degree  true,  but  few 
will  agree  in  this  extraordinary  opinion  of  Italian  for  the  purposes  of 
poetry.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  1598,  Chapman  employed  the 
ten-syllable  heroic  measure,  but  he  subsequently  unfortunately  adopted 
the  fourteen-syllable  long  verse.  The  reason  for  the  change  he  does 
not  explain,  but  the  consequence  of  it  was  the  addition  of  epithets  and 
expletives  to  make  out  the  verse,  sometimes  without  strengthening  the 
sense.  The  volume  is  terminated  by  fourteen  sonnets,  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Lennox ;  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere ;  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury ;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  the  Earl  of  Northampton ;  Lady  Arabella 
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Staart;  the  Countess  of  Bedford;  the  Earl  of  Sussex;  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke ;  the  Earl  of  Montgomery ;  Lord  Lisle  ;  Lord  Wotton ;  the 
Earl  of  Southampton ;  and  Prince  Henry.  They  are  here  enume- 
rated, because  sometimes  there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect,  and  one 
copy  now  before  us  has  two  additional  sonnets  to  Lady  Montgomery 
and  Lady  Wroth :  it  was  presented  by  the  author  to  Sir  Heniy  Crofls, 
and  contains  some  emendations  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  such 
as  the  misprint  of  "  a  dance  "  for  advance,  in  the  first  line  of  p.  215. 

The  two  sonnets  to  Lady  Montgomery  and  Lady  Wroth,  which  do 
not  usually  occur,  possess  no  greater  merit  than  the  other  compli- 
mentary poems  of  the  same  kind.  They  were  inserted  on  a  separate 
leaf,  each  sonnet  occupying  a  whole  page,  and  were  probably  an  after- 
thought by  the  translator.  Spenser  was  the  beginner  of  this  practice 
of  adding  supplementary  Sonnets. 


Chapman,  George. — The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets. 
Never  before  in  any  langoag  truely  translated.  With  a 
comment  on  some  of  his  chiefe  places.  Donne  according 
to  the  Greeke  by  Geo.  Chapman.  At  London  printed  for 
Nathaniell  Butter,     n.  d.    fol.     189  leaves. 

This  title-page  is  a  larger  engraving,  but  of  the  same  design  (with 
trifling  variations)  as  that  to  the  twelve  books.    It  is  also  by  W.  Hole. 

The  date  of  publication  is  here  again  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it 
may  be  assigned  to  the  year  1611  or  1612.  The  volume  consists  of  the 
whole  of  the  Hiad,  and  the  dedication  to  the  twelve  books  to  Prince 
Henry  is  re-published.  To  it  succeeds  a  sonnet,  printed  for  the  first 
time,  upon  the  anagram  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  sonnet  to 
the  Queen.  Next  we  have  the  address  in  verse  to  the  Beader,  as 
before  the  twelve  books,  with  a  prose  preface,  which  contains  the 
following  remarkable  passage : — 

'*  If  I  have  not  turned  him  in  any  place  ialsly  (as  all  other  his  interpreters 
have  in  many,  and  most  of  his  chiefe  places)  :  if  I  have  not  left  behind  me  any 
of  his  sentence,  elcgande,  height,  intention  and  invention :  if  in  some  few 
places  (especially  in  my  first  edition,  being  done  so  long  since,  and  following 
the  common  tract)  I  be  something  paraphrasticall  and  fanlty,  is  it  jostico  in 
that  poore  fault  (if  they  will  needs  have  it  so)  to  drowne  all  the  rest  of  my 
labour?  Bnt  there  is  a  certaine  envious  Windsucker  that  hovers  up  and 
downe,  laboriously  engrossing  al  the  aire  with  his  luxurious  ambition,  and 
buzzing  into  every  eare  my  detraction  ;  affirming  I  tume  Homer  out  of  the 
Latinc  onely  &c.  that  sets  all  his  associates,  and  the  whole  rabble  of  my 
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jnalignerB  on  Uieir  wings  with  him  to  beare  about  my  empaire,  and  povaon  my 
reputation  :  One  that,  aa  he  thinkes  whatsoever  he  gives  to  others  he  takes 
from  himselfe,  so  whatsoever  he  takes  from  others  he  addes  to  himselfe : 
One,  that  in  this  kinde  of  robberie  doth,  like  Mercurie,  that  stole  good  and 
supplied  it  with  counterfeit  bad  still :  One,  like  the  two  gluttons,  Fhyloxenus 
and  Gnatho,  that  would  still  emptie  their  noses  in  the  di^es  they  loved,  that 
no  man  might  eate  but  themselves ;  for  so  this  Castrill,  with  too  bote  a 
liver  and  lust  after  his  owne  glorie,  and  to  devoure  all  himselfe,  discourageth 
all  appetites  to  the  fame  of  another,    I  have  stricken — single  him  as  you  can/' 

Some  of  the  critics  npon  Ben  Jonson  would  have  "  singled  him ;" 
but  the  sonnet  to  Lady  Montgomery,  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
artide,  shows  incontestably  that  Chapman  and  Jonson  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  It  seems  likely  that  Marston  was  the  poet  alluded  to, 
because  he  was  afflicted  with  an  envious  turn  of  mind.  Chapman 
apologises  for  the  imperfectness  of  his  "  first  edition,"  by  which  we 
are  perhaps  to  understand  the  twelve  books  published  after  1603,  and 
not  the  seven  books  printed  in  1598.  In  this  complete  translation  of 
the  Uiad  he  very  materially  altered  the  first  book,  and  the  second  as 
far  as  the  catalogue  of.  ships,  after  which  Chapman  adhered  pretty 
closely  to  his  earlier  (not  earliest)  version.  To  every  book  he  added  a 
Commentarius,"  partly  perhaps  to  counteract  the  assertion  of  the 
envious  windsucker,"  that  he  had  "  turned  Homer  out  of  Latin  only." 
He  terminates  the  whole  with  the  following  brief  address  to  his  book, 
which,  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  together, 
was  omitted  :— 

<^  Thus  farre  the  Bian  Ruines  I  have  laid 
Open  to  English  eyes  :  in  which  (repaid 
With  thine  owne  value)  go,  unvalued  Booke, 
Live  and  be  lov'd.    If  any  envious  looke 
Hurt  thy  cleare  fame,  leame  that  no  state  more  hie 
Attends  on  vertue,  then  pin'd  Envies  eye. 
Would  thou  wert  worth  it  that  the  best  doth  wound. 
Which  this  age  feedes,  and  which  the  last  shall  bound.*' 

It  appears  by  what  Chapman  says  in  prose  afterwards,  that  he 
translated  the  last  twelve  books  in  less  than  fifteen  weeks.  From  a 
passage  in  his  "  EtUtymicB  Raptus^  or  the  Tears  of  Peace,"  4to.  1609, 
we  learn  that  Prince  Henry  had  laid  his  injunctions  upon  the  poet  to 
complete  his  version  of  the  Iliad : 

■ 

'^In  Tenturine  this  delay  of  your  command 
To  end  his  Iliads,"  &c. 

are  his  words,  in  what  Chapman  entitles  Corrolarium  ad  Principem. 
For  the  purpose  of  finishing  the  undertaking  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  Chapman  retired  to  Hitching,  where  his  family  appears  to 


« 
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haye  been  settled ;  and  W.  Browne  in  liis  Britannia's  Pastorals  (1616), 
Book  n.  Song  2,  calls  him 

"  The  learned  Shepherd  of  fair  ffitching  Hill/' 

In  his  address  to  the  reader  before  his  translation  Chapman  pro- 
mises a  separate  ''  Poem  of  the  Mysteries  revealed  in  Homer."  We 
are  not  awave  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  published  by  him,  but 
perhaps  it  afforded  him  pleasant  occupation  in  his  old  age. 


Chapman,  Gkorob. — ^The  Crowne  of  all  Homers  Worckes, 
Batrachomyomachia,  or  the  Battaile  of  Frogs  and  Mise. 
His  Hymns  and  Epigrams.  Translated  according  to  tlie 
originall  by  George  Chapman. — London,  Printed  by  John 
Bill,  &c.     n.  d..    folio.     101  leaves. 

The  high  reverence  Chapman  felt  for  the  art  in  which  he  spent  a  long 
life  seems  to  have  increased  with  his  age,  and  probably  one  of  the 
latest  imdertakings  upon  which  he  was  engaged  was  this  completion 
of  the  translation  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  Ghredan  poet.  He  tells 
the  Earl  of  Somerset  in  the  dedication : — 

**  Kings  may,  p^haps,  wish  even  your  beggars  yoice  * 
To  their  eternities — ^how  skoma  a  choice 
Soever  now  it  lies  ;  and,  dead,  I  may 
Extend  your  life  to  light's  extreamest  raie. 
If  not,  your  Homer  yet,  past  doabt,  shall  make 
Immortall,  like  himself,  yom*  boonties  stake 
Put  in  my  hands  to  propagate  your  fame  : — 
8uch  yirtae  reigns  in  siu^  united  name." 

The  preceding  lines,  with  others  not  always  so  intelligible,  follow 
an  engraved  title-page  by  WiU :  Pass,  containing  a  portrait  of  Chap- 
num  at  the  bottom,  and  above,  Homer  crowned  by  Apollo  and  Minerva, 
with  Mercury  standing  between  them,  at  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which 
Homer  is  seated.  To  the  dedication  is  added  ii^ prose :  **  The  occasion 
of  this  imposed  Crowne,"  after  which  the  version  of  Patrachomy- 
omachia  commences,  followed  by  Hymns  to  Apollo,  Hermes,  Yenus, 
Bacchns,  Mars,  Diana,  &c.  After  these  come  **  Certaine  Epigramms 
and  other  Poems  of  Homer,"  including  the  various  imputed  fragments : 
four  lines,  to  the  Fisher-boys  who  pleased  Homer  with  riddles, 
terminate  the  whole,  and  we  there  read,  "  The  end  of  all  the  endlesse 
works  of  Homer."  Four  pages  arc  subjoined  in  which  Chapnum 
speaks  in  his  own  person : — 
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'*  The  worke  that  I  was  borne  to  doe  is  done. 
Glory  to  him,  that  the  conclusion 
Makes  the  beginning  of  my  life  I  and  never 
Let  me  be  said  to  live,  'till  I  live  ever."  &c. 

It  thus  concludes  : — 

"  For  me,  let  just  men  judge,  by  what  I  show 
In  Acts  expos'd,  how  much  I  erre  or  knowe  ; 
And  let  not  Envie  make  all  worse  then  nought 
With  her  meare  headstrong  and  quite  brainelcs  thought : 
Others  for  doing  nothing  giving  all, 
And  bounding  ^1  worth  in  her  bnrsten  galL- 

"  God  and  my  deare  Redeemer  rescue  me 
:From  men's  immane  and  mad  impietie  ; 
And  by  my  life  and  soule  (sole  knowne  to  them) 
Make  me  of  Palme  or  Yew  an  anadem. 
And  so,  mv  sole  God,  the  thrice  sacred  Trine, 
Beare  all  th'  ascription  of  all  me  and  mine." 

Chapman  winds  up  by  a  short  Latin  prayer  in  a  similar  spirit. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  his  version  of  the  Batrachomyomachia, 
he  uses  the  Greek  names  given  to  the  Erogs  and  Mice,  inserting 
literal  translations  of  them  in  the  margin. 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  work  was  printed  about  1624.  Chapman 
was  then  sixty-five  years  old,  having  been  bom  in  1659,  five  years 
before  Shakespeare :  he  died  in  1634. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Chapman's  retirement  to  Hitching, 
Herts :  he  must  have  had  relations  resident  there,  for  in  Nov.  1619 
Thomas  Chapman  presented  a  petition  to  Prince  Charles  for  the 
Bailywick  of  Hitching,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury:  on  30th  Nov.  this  petition  was  referred  to  the 
Chancellor  and  Commissioners  of  the  Prince's  revenue.  See  Harl. 
MS.  No.  781.  At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  George  Chapman  "  poet " 
had  lived  in  Southwark :  he  was  then,  1598,  writing  plays  for  the 
theatres  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Charles  thb  Pibst. — The  true  Bfligies  of  our  most  Illustrious 
Soveraigne  Lord,  King  Charles,  Queene  Mary,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Boyall  Progenie.  Also  a  Compendium  or 
Abstract  of  their  most  famous  Geneologies  and  Pedegrees, 
expressed  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  the  Times  and 
Places  of  their  Births. — Printed  at  London  for  John  Sweet- 
ing &c.     1641.    4to.     10  leaves^ 

This  production  contains  eight  portraits,  viz.,  1,  Charies  I.,  a  kit-cat 
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in  an  oval,  without  any  engraver's  name,  but  probably  by  Hollar; 
2,  Henrietta  Maria,  a  kit-cat  in  an  oyal,  by  Hollar ;  8,  Frinee  Charles, 
a  half-length  in  an  oval,  without  any  engraver's  name,  but  dated  1641, 
and  perhaps  by  Hollar ;  4,  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  a  whole  length, 
by  Hollar ;  6,  Prince  James,  playing  at  tennis,  a  whole  length,  by 
M.  Meisan ;  6,  Princess  Elizabeth,  a  whole  length,  by  So.  Yaughan  ; 

7,  Princess  Anna,  a  whole  length,  with  "  J.  v.  L.  f."  at  the  comer; 

8,  a  plate,  representing  at  the  top  the  infant  Prince  Charles  dead, 
and  at  the  bottom  Prince  Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  long  clothes, 
without  the  name  of  any  engraver. 

The  work  is  without  preface,  dedication,  or  any  kind  of  introduc- 
tion, and  to  the  verses  belonging  to  the  portraits  no  name  is  attached  ; 
in  truth,  they  were  not  worth  owning.  The  following,  entitled  Maria 
ItegtTia,  are  a  favourable  sample  of  the  rest : — 

'*  Within  the  substance  of  this  figure  here 
The  Graces  and  the  Vertuers]  do  shine  clearc : 
The  Godesses,  the  Muses,  aU  agree 
That  in  her  breat  their  residence  must  be. 
From  Juno  her  majestiaoe  mind  she  gain'd  ; 
From  Citherea  beauty  sue  attained  ; 
Minerva  (Pallas)  hatti  inspired  her  heart 
With  courage  in  regarding  armes  and  art : 
Apollo  with  his  radient  raves  divine 
Inclined  hir  favour  to  the  Sisters  Nine, 
And  for  a  blessing  to  this  happy  land 
Sheets  largely  erased  by  th'  Almighties  hand 
To  be  a  fistful  vine,  whose  branches  may 
Spread  gloriously,  as  farre  as  Phoebus  raie. 
In  goodnesse,  greatnesse,  and  in  true  content 
May  die  and  they  be  supereminent." 

The  verses  face  the  portraits,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  lines  upon 
Prince  Charles,  who  was  bom  and  died  on  the  13th  of  May,  1629. 


Chauceb^  Geoppebt. — The  woorkes  of  Geffrey  Chaucer,  newly 
printed  with  diners  addicions,  whiohe  were  nener  in  printe 
before :  With  the  siege  and  destmccion  of  the  worthie 
citee  of  Thebes,  compiled  by  Ihon  Lidgate,  Monke  of 
Berie.  As  in  the  table  more  plainly  doeth  appere.  1561. 
fol.  B.  L.  388  leaves. 

This  edition,  said  to  have  been  edited  by  Stow  although  his  name  is 
nowhere  found  in  it,  was  printed  by  John  Kyngston  in  1561,  the 
colophon  being,  *'  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Ihon  Kyngston,  for  Ihon 
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WigHt,  dwellyng  in  Ponies  Chnrclijarde.  Anno  1561."  On  the 
title-page  is  a  large  shield  of  Chancer's  arms,  with  this  conplet  under- 
neath it : 

**  Vertne  floriaheth  in  Chancer  still, 
Though  Death  of  hjm  hath  wrought  his  will.'' 

This  is  followed  by  Thjnne's  dedication  to  Henry  Vlll.,  and  the 
Table  with  ''  eight  goodlie  questions,  with  their  answers,"  &c.  "  The 
Gannterborie  tales,"  and  '*  The  Bomannt  of  the  £ose,"  have  distinct 
titles  in  this  impression. 


Chaqceb^  Gbofpbet. — The  Workes  of  our  Ancient  and  learned 
English  Poet,  Geflfrey  Chaucer,  newly  Printed,  &c. — ^Lon- 
don, Printed  by  Adam  Islip.  Ann  Dom.  1602.  fol. 
414  leaves. 

This  is  Thomas  Speght's  second  edition  (the  first  had  appeared  in 
1698),  and  his  dedication  to  Sir  Sobert  Cedl  foUows  a  plate  headed, 
"  The  Progenie  of  G^firey  Chaucer,"  with  the  ftdl  length  of  the  poet  in 
the  centre.  In  an  address  "  to  the  Beaders"  Speght  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  Francis  Thynne,  who,  besides  his  aid  in  preparing  the 
work,  contributed  some  lines  **  Upon  the  picture  of  Chaucer,"  which 
precede  the  life.  After  the  life  comes  a  new  general  tide  to  "  The 
Workes  of  Gefirey  Chaucer,"  Sec,  with  the  identical  wood-cut  of 
Chaucer's  arms  which  had  been  used  by  John  Eljmgston  in  1661.  On 
the  earliest  title  is  given  a  list  thus  headed :  ''  To  that  which  was  done 
in  the  former  Impression,  thus  much  is  now  added,"  containing  a 
statement  of  the  improvements  in  this  impression.  The  principal  of  these 
is  the  addition  of  "  the  Treatise  called  Xacke  Upland,"  and  "  Chaucer's 
A.B.C.,  called  La  Priere  de  Nostre  Dame." 


Chbttlb,  Henbt. — Englands  Mourning  Garment:  Worne 
heere  by  plaine  Shepheards,  in  memorie  of  their  sacred 
Mistresse,  Elizabeth  &c«  To  which  is  added  the  true 
manner  of  her  Emperiall  Fnnerall.  With  many  new  addi- 
tions, being  now  againe  the  second  time  reprinted  &c. 
After  which  followeth  the  Shepheard^s  Spring-Song  for 
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entertainment  of  King  James  &c. — Imprinted  at  London 
for  Thomas  Millington  &c.     1603.     4to.     24  leaves. 

The  variations  hetween  the  present  and  the  first  impression  (which 
came  ont  without  date)  are  not  yery  material :  the  principal  addition 
consists  of  a  list  (preceding  "  the  Shepherd's  Spring  Song")  of  the 
twelve  barons  who  carried  **  bannerols"  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. There  is,  however,  an  omission  of  some  importance,  for  in  the 
first  edition  (without  date)  on  sign.  F  3,  is  found  a  note  "to  the 
Beader,"  signed  by  the  author,  Henry  GhettLe :  it  relates  to  the  errors 
of  the  press,  which,  being  subsequently  corrected,  it  was  probably  con- 
sidered not  necessary  to  reprint. 

The  dedication  is  ''  to  all  true  lovers  of  the  right  generous  Queene 
Elizabeth ;"  and  the  tract  commences  with  a  dialogue  in  verse  between 
Thenot  and  Colin,  the  author  figuring  himself  under  the  latter  name, 
although,  as  he  mentions  (when  quoting  Spenser  on  sign.  D),  it  had 
been  borne  by  Spenser.  A  sort  of  laudatory  historical  discourse  fol- 
lows, and  forms  the  principal  subject ;  but  near  the  centre  is  a  very 
interestbig  poem,  in  which  Chettle  reproaches  all  the  principal  poets  of 
the  day  with  their  silence  in  ofiering  tribute  to  the  dead  Queen,  while 
some  of  them  were  so  eager  to  pay  their  court  to  the  living  King. 
Daniel,  Warner,  Chapman,  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and 
Dekker,  are  all  distinctly  pointed  at,  although  their  names  are  not  in- 
serted. Of  Shakespeare  he  speaks  as  follows  by  the  name  of  Melicert, 
whom,  on  sign.  B  3,  he  had  already  introduced : 

**  Nor  doth  the  silver  tongned  Melicert 

Drop  from  his  honied  Muse  one  sable  teare 
To  monme  her  death  that  graced  his  desert, 

And  to  his  laies  opened  her  royal  eare. 
Shepheard,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 
And  sing  her  rape  done  by  that  Tarqnin  Death." 

Chapman  is  spoken  of  as  Corin  "  that  finished  dead  Mus»us  gracious 
song:"  Ben  Jonson  is  called,  "our  English  Horace;"  and  Dekker, 
(Ben  Jonson's  adversary),  "quick  Anti-Horace:"  with  the  last  he 
couples  "  young  Moelibee  his  friend,"  a  name  not  easily  appropriated ; 
and  H^nry  Petowe,  who,  in  1598,  had  printed  "  the  second  part  of 
Hero  and  Leander,"  and  is,  therefore,  styled  by  Chettle  "  Hero's  last 
MussBus."  Daniel  is  distinguish^  -  as  **  the  sweetest  song-man  of  all 
English  Swains,"  and  Warner,  author  of  Albion's  England,  as  having 
"  sung  forty  years  the  life  and  birth"  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Drayton  is 
distinctly  charged  with  having  welcomed  James  on  his  accession, 
before  he  had  deplored  the  loss  of  Elizabeth. 
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'*  The  Shepherd's  Spring  Song/'  in  gratulation  of  James  I.,  occupies 
the  four  last  pages,  and  is  smoothly  written,  but  it  has  little  other  re- 
commendation :  the  following  is  one  of  the  earlier  stanzas,  where  Colin 
is  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  sleeping  shepherds. 

"  The  gray  eyde  morning  with  a  blushing  cheeke, 
like  England's  royal  rose,  mixt  red  and  white, 
Summons  all  eies  to  pleasure  and  delight. 
Behold,  the  evenings  deaws  doe  upward  reeke, 
Drawn  by  the  Smi,  whidi  now  doth  gild  the  skie 
With  his  light-giving  and  world-cheering  eie.'' 

In  both  editions  the  word  *'  blushing"  in  the  first  of  these  lines  is 
printed  "  blustring,"  but  it  is  an  easy  and  an  obvious  error. 

Besides  the  two  editions  bearing  the  name  of  Millington,  it  appears 
from  the  books  at  Stationers'  Hall,  that  Matthew  Lawe  had  pirated 
«' England's  Mourning  Garment,"  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
ordered  by  the  Court  of  the  Company  to  bring  all  the  copies  in,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  20».  This  circumstance  has  only  recently  come  to  our 
knowledge,  but  we  copy  the  following  from  the  original  record. 

**  7  Junij  1603.  Math.  Lawe.  Yt  is  ordered  that  he  shall  presently 
pay  icu  for  a  fine  for  printinge,  contrary  to  order,  a  book  called  Eng- 
land's mourning  Garment,  beinge  Thomas  Millington's  copie ;  and  that 
he  shall  bring  into  the  hall,  as  forfayted  by  thordonance,  all  such 
numbers  of  the  said  bookes  as  now  remayne  in  his  hand  unsold,  which 
he  say  are  100 xx* :  pd.  xv*." 

In  a  note  to  the  above  it  is  added,  that  Lawe  "  brought  in  three 
quarterns,  or  thereabouts,"  and  that "  five  shillings  of  the  fine  had  been 
given  back  to  him."  No  copy  bearing  Lawes  name  is  known,  so  that 
we  may  presume  they  were  all  destroyed. 


Chribt'b  Bloody  Sweat.— Christ's  Bloodie  Sweat,  or  the 
Sonne  of  God  in  his  Agonie.  By  I.  P. — London.  Printed 
by  Balph  Blower,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  house  upon 
Lambert  HiU.     1613.    34  leaves. 

We  are  unable  to  speculate  who  was  the  pious  author  of  this  very 
rare  poem :  his  initials  I.  F.  might  belong  either  to  Ford  or  Fletcher, 
but  the  style  is  altogether  unlike  theirs  ;  and  the  writer's  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  Scripture  (constantly  quoted  in  his  margin),  together 
with  the  general  force  of  his  expressions,  and  unhesitating  creed,  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  zealous  puritanical  divine.    The 
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dedication  is  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but  it  contains  nothing  to  clear 
up  the  doubt ;  and  the  address  "  to  such  as  shall  peruse  this  booke" 
only  speaks  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  his  day,  "  poetry  was  in  every 
way  made  the  herauld  of  wantonnesse,"  so  that  "  there  is  not  now 
any  thing  too  undeane  for  lascivious  rime.*'  Yet  I.  F.  owns,  near  the 
commencement  of  his  poem,  that  he  had  himself  *' spent  his  best  days  in 
thriftless  verse,"  and,  being  so  practised,  we  may  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  his  faulty  measures.  These  defects  may  in  part  be  owing 
to  the  printer,  whom  he  blames,  and  in  the  very  passage  we  have  last 
quoted  "  thriftless"  is  misprinted  thirstiest :  in  other  places  we  have 
sinns  for  "  sums,"  anffer  for  "  angry,"  and  ioraih  for  "  breath,"  which, 
and  more,  are  lefl  for  the  discovery  of  the  reader,  no  list  of  errata  being 
furnished.  I.  F.  represents  the  Saviour  as  thus  explaining  to  him 
personally  the  cause  of  the  "  bloody  sweat"  which  gives  title  to  the 
poem  :  he  is  speaking  of  his  divine  Father ; 

**  The  charge  of  whose  hot  wrath  so  f  eareMl  was. 
As  agamst  Nature  chang'd  my  sweate  to  bload  ; 
Whidi,  trickling  downe  my  cheekes  uppon  the  grasse, 
Well  tould  the  agony  wherein  I  stood  : 
An  agony,  indeed,  whose  trembling  heate 
Fowr'd  out  the  wonder  of  a  bloudy  sweate." 

The  whole  production  consists  of  319  such  stanzas  as  the  above,  and 
we  must  own,  in  spite  of  the  talents  and  ingenuity  of  the  author,  that 
many  parts  are  wofuUy  wearisome :  he  does  not  attempt  any  flights  of 
imagination,  but  ties  himself  down  to  the  language  and  incidents  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  various  references  to  the  Old.  When  we  read 
the  following  stanza,  with  its  allusions  to  the  stage,  we  fancied  for  the 
moment,  that  the  poem  might  have  been  by  John  Ford,  the  dramatist, 
but  it  was  later  in  his  career  that  he  wrote  productions  of  a  pious  and 
moral  character,  and  in  other  respects  the  language  is  unlike  that  which 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  employ : 

**  He  died,  indeed,  not  as  an  actor  dies, 

To  die  to-day  and  live  again  to-morrow. 

In  shew  to  please  the  audience,  or  disguise 

The  idle  habit  of  inf orced  sorrow  : 
The  Crosse  his  stage  was,  and  he  plaid  the  part 
Of  one  that  for  his  friend  did  pawne  his  heart." 

Near  the  close  the  author  supposes  a  parent  to  relate  to  his  child  the 
story  of  God's  mercy  and  man's  salvation,  introducing  it  thus  simply 
and  prettily. 

"  In  after-times,  when  in  the  winters  cold 
Folkes  use  to  warme  them  by  their  nightly  fires. 
Bach  parents  as  the  time  of  life  termes  old, 
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Wasting  the  aeaBon,  as  the  night  requires, 
In  st^  of  tales,  may  to  their  children  tell 
What  to  the  Lord  of  Glorie  once  befell." 

The  writer  has  not  Father  Sontliwell's  impassioned  fervour  and 
eloquence,  but  his  convictionsi  of  a  different  character,  are  as  strong, 
and  his  faith  as  courageous. 


Churchyard,   Thomas. — ^A  Myirour  for  man  where  in  he 
shall  see  the  myserable  state  of  thys  worlde. 

The  above  is  the  whole  of  the  heading,  for  the  three  leaves  of  which 
the  piece  consists  have  no  title-page ;  but  the  following  is  the  colophon, 
showing  that  it  was  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. : — 

**  God  save  the  Kyng, 
''Lnpiynted  at  London  hj  Boberte  Toje,  dwellynge  in  Panl^  chnrche  jarde 
at  the  sygne  of  the  BeU.     Cum  privilegio  ad  Imprimendum  Solum," 

19'either  Ames,  Herbert,  nor  Dibdin  include  it  among  the  produc- 
tions of  Toj's  Press.  The  author,  in  his  old  age,  claimed  to  have 
commenced  writing  while  Edward  YI.  was  on  the  throne,  and  he  con- 
tinued it  until  two  years  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  exceeding 
half  a  century  of  authorship.  He  seems  nearly  all  his  life  to  have 
been  a  straggler  against  poverty,  and  much  of  what  he  says  in  this 
his  earliest  known  performance  is  directed  against  the  great  and 
wealthy.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  two  following  stanzas,  which  we 
insert  as  a  specimen  of  a  work  of  only  172  lines  :— 

« 

**  Some  men  have  treasnre  and  hartes  ease  at  wrll, 

Tet  ever  wyshing,  and  neare  hath  theyr  fyu  : 
Soch  fylthj  lucre  enbraceth  thejr  hartes. 

So  that  thei  may  have,  the!  force  not  who  smartes  ; 
And  though  they  have  all,  yet  for  more  they  gape  : 

They  dnnke  both  the  wyne,  and  lokes  for  the  grape, 
Whych  maketh  the  poore  ryght  sore  to  lament. 

For  they  hauenothing but dobble rent 

"  Thejr  wold  wyn  theyr  f ode  wyth  labour  and  sweat, 

X  et  all  wyll  not  helpe,  theyr  rent  is  so  mat ; 
And  where  they  were  wont  to  upholde  a  plowe. 

Now  scarce  can  they  fynd  the  grasse  for  a  oowe. 
The^  childre  do  watdie  as  haukes  for  their  praye, 

Yet  can  they  not  get  one  good  meale  a  daye. 
Sodi  wof  ul  mominge  as  is  in  Englande 

Was  never  before,  I  dare  take  in  hande." 

The  lines,  as  the  reader  will  perceite,  are  couplets,  but  they  were 
printed  by  Toye  as  eight-line  stanzas :  "  Finis  quod  Thomas 
Churschard"  is  misprinted  at  the  end,  for,  with  all  his  subsequent 
peculiarity  of  spelling,  he  never  so  wrote  his  name. 
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Chuechtabd,  Thomas. — The  Contention  bettwyxte  Church- 
yeard  and  Camell^  vpon  Dauid  Dycers  Dreame  sett  out 
in  sache  order,  that  it  is  bothe  wyttye  and  profytable  for 
all  degryes.  Bede  this  littell  comtinication  betwene 
Churchyarde :  Camell :  and  others  mo.  Newlye  Im- 
printed and  sett  furthe  for  thy  profyt  gentyll  Reader. — 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Owen  Rogers  for  Mychell  Loblee 
dwelynge  in  Paulls  churchyeard.  Anno  M.D.LX.  4to. 
28  leaves. 

Nobody  has  yet  giyeni  at  all  correctly,  either  the  title  or  contents  of 
this  rare  book :  it  was  reprinted  in  1565,  hut  we  never  heard  of  more 
than  one  copy  of  each  edition.  In  his  ''  Chance,"  printed  in  1580, 
Churchyard  informs  us  that  many  of  these  productions  were  "written  in 
the  heginnyng  of  Kyng  Edwardes  raigne,"  and  most  of  the  original 
broadsides  (for  in  that  form  the  various  pieces  first  appeared)  are  in 
the  Hbrary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  subjoined  is  an  accurate 
list  of  all  that  were  republished  in  a  collected  form  in  the  work  under 
consideration  :— 

1  The  Preface  (probably  by  Churchyard,  but  without  signature). 

2  Dauy  Dycars  Dreame. 
9  To  Dauid  dicars  when. 

4  A  Iteplication  vnto  Camels  Obiection. 

5  Camels  Iteioindre  to  Churchyarde. 

6  The  Surreioindre  vnto  Camels  reioindre. 

7  A  Decree  betwene  Churchyarde  and  Camell. 

8  Westeme  Wyll  vpon  the  debate  betwyzte  Churchyarde    and 

Camell. 

9  Dauye  Dikers  dreme  (an  enlargement  of  No.  1,  adding  to  it  twice 

as  much). 

10  Of  such  as  on  fantesye  decree  and  discus :  on  other  mens  workes, 

lo  Ovides  tale  thus  (This  is  the  contest  of  Pan  and  Apollo,  sub- 
scribed T.  Hedley). 

11  A  supplication  vnto  mast.  Camell  (subscribed  "  Your  daily  Bel- 

man  at  your  maundement,  Grood  man  Gefferay  Chappell  of 
whipstable"). 

12  Togoodman  Chappels  supplication  (signed  Thomas  Camell). 

13  Steuen  Steple  to  mast.  Camell. 

14  Camelles  Conclusion  (signed  Thomas  Camell). 
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15  Westeme  will  to  Camell  and  for  Iiim  selfe  alone,  although  hee 

leudlj  lust  to  knitte  vp  three  in  one  (signed  W.  Watreman). 

16  A  plain  and  fynall  confutation  of  camelles  corlyke  oblatracion. 

17  Camelles  crosse  rowe. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  4to.  of  1560,  but  to  these  is  to  be  added 
a  broadside  of  greater  interest  and  importance,  but  upon  the  same 
subject,  which  seems  to  have  employed  many  of  the  wits  and  yersifyers 
of  the  time.  It  is  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  famous  ballad-maker, 
William  Elderton  (here  called  liderton),  and  it  is  upon  a  unique  broad- 
side :  it  seems  to  have  been  Elderton's  earliest  appearance  in  print, 
which  renders  it  additionally  curious.  It  has  for  title  the  same  as  No. 
7  in  the  preceding  enumeration,  vis. :  "  A  Decree  betwene  Church- 
yarde  and  Camell,"  and  the  imprint  is  "Imprinted  at  London  by 
Eichard  Haruy,  dwellyng  in  Fosterlane,"  without  date ;  and  possibly 
it  did  not  come  out  until  after  the  publication  of  the  volume  the  titie- 
page  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  consists  of  133 
lines,  all  printed  upon  one  side  of  a  large  sheet,  the  back  of  which  is 
blank.    It  begins  thus : — 

**  A  decree  ypon  the  dreame  made  by  Dany  Dicar 
Wyth  answer  to  CameU,  whose  tautes  be  more  qmcker." 

This  couplet  forms  a  sort  of  titie,  after  which  we  read  as  follows:— 

«  Wher  IHcar  hath  dreamed  of  things  out  of  frame. 
And  Churchyard  by  writing  affirmeth  the  same. 
And  Camell  contendeth  the  same  to  deface. 
And  Iherf ore  hath  put  hys  doynges  in  place, 
Sythe  both  of  those  twayne  hath  set  fborth  in  myter 
The  Wordes  of  the  Anthour,  the  skyl  of  the  wryghter. 
And  nmne  in  thja  race,  styl  chafiVng  the  bjtte, 
I  thynke  in  this  case  much  more  then  is  fytte." 

Elderton  then  proceeds  to  state  the  case,  and  aft;er  quoting  Cato, 
and  translating  the  passage,  we  come  to  a  new  heading,-— 

^*  The  indgement  of  the  Anthour," 

which  ends  with  these  lines  and  the  signature  of  the  writer : — 

*'  Take  me  to  the  best,  as  one  to  yon  vnknowen 
Whose  worthy  wyts  I  do  oomend  &  wold  w«  you  be  one : 
Not  mindyng  so  assnredly  to  spende  and  waste  the  daye 
To  nuU^e  the  people  langh  at  me,  &  here  I  make  astaye. 

Finis  qnod  W.  Dderton." 

Although,  perhaps,  all  the  productions  forming  this  celebrated 
**  flyting  "  may  have  been  preserved,  much  of  the  humour,  which  be- 
longed to  the  contest,  has  certainly  not  survived  the  day  when  it  took 
place.  
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Chubchtabd^  Thomas. — ^A  sad  and  solenme  Fanerall  of  the 
right  Honorable  sir  Francis  Knowles  knight^  treasorer  of 
the  Queenes  Maiesties  houshold^  one  of  her  prime  councell^ 
and  knight  of  the  most  honorable  order  of  the  Garter. 
Written  by  Thomas  Churchyard  Esqnier. — ^Imprinted  at 
London  by  Ar.  Hatfield^  for  William  Holme.  1596.  4to. 
4  leaves. 

This  unique  tract  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Delawarr,  wl^om  Churchyard 
calls  the  son-in-law  to  Sir  Francis  Knowles  :  the  poet  here  speaks  of 
his  own  "aged  years/'  and  refers  to  the  number  of  distinguished  persons 
who  had  died  within  a  very  short  period  before  he  wrote.  On  this  point 
he  places  the  following  remarkable  obituary  in  a  marginal  note  opposite 
his  first,  second,  and  third  stanzas  : — "  In  the  compasse  of  one  yeere 
there  died  of  the  cleargy,  of  the  wars,  and  honorable  councellers,  so 
many  Byshops,  Captaines  and  Gk>yemour8  whose  names  follow  heer- 
after.  Bishop  of  London  D.  Fletcher.  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Bishop 
of  Chichester  D.  Bycklie.  Bishop  of  Chester  D.  Byllyt.  D.  Whit- 
akers  Majster  of  S.  Johns  in  Cambridge.  Captaines,  Sir  Martyn  Fur- 
byshar.  Sir  Eoger  Williams.  Sir  T.  Morgan.  Sir  Fr.  Drake.  Sir 
I.  Hawkins.  Sir  N.  Clifford.  The  Earle  of  Huntingdon.  The  Lord 
Delaware.  Honorable  CounceUers,  Sir  T.  Henneage.  Sir  I.  WoUey. 
Sir  I.  Puckering  L.  Keeper.  Sir  Francis  Knowles.  The  L.  Cham- 
berlaine." 

Churchyard  is  not  a  poet  who  possessed  any  imagination,  nor  are  his 
thoughts  novel  or  striking :  his  language  is  often  below  his  subject, 
but  his  versification  is  usually  flowing,  and  his  reflections  frequently 
just  and  natural.  The  subsequent  stanza  is  as  good  as  any  in  this 
production  :— 

**  But  yet,  good  knight,  the  lamp  and  torch  of  troeth, 
Sir  Francis  Knowles,  I  can  not  ao  forget. 
Thogh  corse  to  church,  and  sonle  to  heaven  goeth. 
And  body  needs  must  pay  the  earth  his  det, 
Good  will  of  men  shall  wait  upon  thy  toem. 
And  Fame  hir  selfe  thy  funerall  shall  make, 
And  register  thy  name  till  day  of  doem 
In  booke  of  Ufe  for  thy  great  vertues  sake. 
Thy  frcnds  shall  monme,  not  with  long  clokes  of  black. 
But  with  sad  looks  of  doell  behinde  thy  back." 

Eight  other  similar  stanzas  compose  the  whole  of  the  tract,  of  which, 

probably,  only  a  very  few  copies  were  printed  for  presentation  to  the 

nobility,  or  persons  in  office,  who  were  likely  to  reward  the  author. 
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Chxjechtard,  Thomas. — A  wished  Eeformation  of  wicked 
Bebellion.  Newly  set  foorth  by  Thomas  Churchyard 
Esquier. — Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Este^  dwelling 
in  Aldersgate  Street.     1598.    4to.    4  leaves. 

In  no  list  of  Churchyard's  productions  is  this  little  poetical  tract  in- 
cluded. It  clearly  grew  out  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  which  Sobert  Earl 
of  Essex  yery  shortly  afterwards  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  subdue,  upon 
whose  departure  Churchyard  wrote  a  "  Fortunate  Farewell/'  and  whose 
return  he  greeted  in  a  "  Welcome  Home,"  both  dated  1599.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  Earl's  going  that  is  treated  in  the  work  before  us,  which, 
as  will  be  seen  aboye,  bears  date  in  the  preceding  year.  It  only  occu- 
pies a  single  sheet  4to.  and,  in  order  to  include  it  in  that  compass,  the 
dedication  "  To  all  the  right  noble  of  birth,  or  mynd,  with  the  true 
hartted  gentlemen,  and  loyall  subjects  of  England,"  is  printed  at  the 
back  of  the  title-page.  The  whole,  prose  dedication  and  poetical  ap- 
peal, is  in  Churchyard's  peculiar  spelling,  so  that  sometimes  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  at  once  the  word  he  intends  to  use :  thus  virtuous  is  spelt 
"  vertuos,"  often  "  ofilten,"  look  "  loek,"  perilous  **  parrelos,"  &c.  He 
teUs  the  reader,  "  If  thear  wear  no  other  president,  maek  lerland  an 
example  what  cursed  callamitees  aer  set  a  broetch  by  theas  wicked  and 
unwelcom  cawsis,  canckers  in  a  common  weaU,  blayns  and  blotchis  in 
a  sound  body,  and  gnawing  worms  and  caetter  pillars  to  eyery  honest 
hart."  He  therefore  prays  them  "  with  pacyence  and  sweet  consither- 
acion  (and  no  sowre  senssuer)  read  what  foUoweth  in  mield  manner  of 
yers,  albeit  somewhat  byetting  the  gawUs  of  such,  whoes  wounds  can- 
not be  healed,  but  by  som  sharp  and  serching  medson." 

As  the  copy  we  haye  used  is  unique,  we  will  make  a  few  extracts 
equally  uncouth,  and  not  yery  edifying,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
author  in  1699  was  a  yery  old  man,  although  he  continued  "  to  palter 
up  something,"  in  prose  or  yerse,  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death:  he 
was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  about  1520,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Margarets 
Westminster,  4  April,  1604.  His  "  Wished  Eeformation  of  wicked 
BebelHon  "  opens  with  this  stanza  :-* 

"  Good  men  wear  glad  at  Gods  great  glorie  seen 
(By  speshall  grace)  on  Ehiglands  joy  to  ahjen, 
Which  grace  prezarvd  onr  quinttesenssed  Qaeen 
That  skaeped  saef  from  skaeth  throw  power  deoien. 
O  falls  forsworn,  what  ear  yon  aer,  gine  place 
To  mightty  lovs  lief  tenant  heer  on  earth. 
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O  haetfiill  flock  of  traytors,  held  jour  face 
From  rightfull  Kings  and  QaeeniS  well  boem  hj  byrtii. 
Fy,  tretdieros  trash  that  wind  will  bio  a  waj. 
Flack  yp  your  sight,  and  see  your  own  decay.*' 

Besides  his  strange  spelling,  Chnrchyard  has  a  peculiarity  in  his 
punctuation,  for  he  places  a  comma  after  the  fourth  syllable  of  every 
line,  as  a  ceesura,  whether  the  sense  do  or  do  not  require  it :  we  will 
illustrate  this  point  in  another  stanza  where  the  old  poet  assails  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  and  especially  the  Jesuits  :— 

**  Hee  preached  peace,  you  sow  discord  and  war. 
All  duety  done,  to  Sesar  Cryst  dyd  lyek, 
But  you  in  rage,  and  errors  run  so  wr 
Yee  care  not  whom,  yee  poyson,  kill  or  stryek, 
A  shamelesse  swarm,  off  Seminaries  now 
Disgisd  lyek  dogges,  that  whine  before  they  bite. 
Fills  enery  towne,  with  truthlesse  traytors  throw, 
Whoes  words  lyke  swords,  are  ready  drawne  to  smite, 
But  bio  of  Axe,  comes  oft  ere  they  bee  waer, 
And  stryeks  of  head,  and  leaues  the  body  baer." 

Independently  of  punctuation,  he  observes  no  consistency,  the  very 
same  word  being  spelt  in  different  ways  in  different  places.  All  the 
stanzas  are  in  the  spirit  of  those  we  have  quoted,  without  a  particle  of 
information;  and  very  near  the  conclusion  Churchyard  inveighs  against 
the  "sedishoes  books  and  sawsy  lybels  "  circulated  so  industriously  by 
the  Queen's  enemies.  At  the  end  we  read  "  Finis  qd  Thomas  Church- 
yard," and  so  desirous  does  he  seem  to  have  been  that  his  name  should 
not  be  passed  over  by  the  reader,  that  it  Appears,  in  one  form  or 
other,  upon  nearly  every  page. 


Churchyabd,  Thomas. — The  Wonders  of  the  Ayre,  the 
Trembling  of  the  Earth,  and  the  warnings  of  the  world 
before  the  Indgement  day.  Written  by  Thomas  Church- 
yard Esquire,  seruant  to  the  Queenes  Majestie. — ^Imprinted 
at  London  by  Thomas  Dawson.     1602.    4to.     12  leaves. 

In  both  editions  of  Lowndes'  Bihl.  Man.  it  is  stated  that  this  tract 
is  prose  :  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  verse,  and  the  title  is  there  given  in- 
correctly. It  is  personally  interesting  because  the  writer,  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  M.  D.  Sesar  (t.  e.  Master  Doctor  C»sar,  afterwards  Sir  JuUus 
CsDsar)  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  him  for  **  the  little  that  I  live 
upon,  and  am  likely  to  die  withall."  Hence  no  doubt  the  title  Church- 
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yard  here  assmnes  of  "  servant "  to  the  Queen.  Here,  too,  he  states 
that  he  had  translated  part  of  Pliny,  but  that  "  a  great  learned  doctor, 
called  doctor  Holland,"  had  translated  the  whole ;  and  in  fact  it  had 
come  out  in  1601.  To  this  succeeds  "  The  general!  Epistle  to  the 
Seader  "  in  two  pages  of  long  rhymes,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed  and  Decalogue  are  added  in  yerse,  the  whole  being  wound  up 
by  another  page  of  poetry  headed  "Verses  fitte  for  every  one  to 
knowe  and  confesse."  The  historical  portion  of  the  tract  is,  very 
consistently,  in  prose. 


Chuechyard,  Thomas. — Churchyard's  Good  Will.  Sad  and 
heavy  Verses^  in  the  nature  of  an  Epitaph  for  the  losse 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lately  deceased.  Primate 
and  Metropolitane  of  all  England.  Written  by  Thomas 
Churchyard,  Esquire. — Imprinted  at  London  by  Simon 
Staflford,  dwelling  in  Hosier  lane,  neere  Smithfield.  1604. 
8vo.     8  leaves. 

This,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the  last  production  of  its  author. 
In  his  Charge,  4to.  1580,  he  tell  us  that  he  had  been  "  servant "  to  the 
celebrated  Lord  Surrey ;  and  we  find  by  his  FortwnaU  Fa/rewell,  4to. 
1599,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  he  had  been  brought  before 
the  Privy  Council  for  one  of  his  writings,  when  he  was  befriended  by 
the  Buke  of  Somerset. 

There  is  another  piece  by  Churchyard,  dated,  like  the  present,  1604, 
A  blessed  Balme  to  search  and  scUve  Sedition,  but  it  was  produced 
some  time  before  the  tract  under  consideration :  it  relates  to  the  eze« 
cution  of  Watson  and  Clarke,  in  November,  1603,  while  Archbishop 
Whitgift  did  not  die  until  February,  1604.  Churchyard  was  himself 
buried,  as  we  have  stated,  the  4th  of  April,  1604.  Whitgift  was 
succeeded  by  Bancroft  Bishop  of  London,  and  to  that  Prelate  Church- 
yard dedicates  his  €hod  Will.  The  following  is  the  last  stanza  of 
this  author's  last  poem : — 

"  Croydon  can  shew  his  works,  life,  land  and  all ; 
Croydon  hath  lost  the  Saint  of  that  sweet  shrine  : 
Lunbeth  may  cry,  and  Canterbmy  may  call 
Long  for  the  like  with  wofnll  weeping  eyne  ; 
But  few,  I  feare,  his  like  are  left  alive. 
The  more  our  griefe — a  great  £dDg  so  did  say. 


1 
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Death  stole,  like  thoefe,  the  hony  fiom  the  hive : 
Our  great  Primate  in  patience  went  away, 
Left  stately  Court  and  Conntrej  at  the  best. 
Because  he  hop't  to  sleepe  in  Abrahams  brest." 

The  "  great  Xing  "  was  James  I.,  who  deeply  lamented  the  loss  of 
Archbishop  Whitgift.  The  eight  leaves  composing  the  tract  are 
printed  only  on  one  side,  and  the  poem  is  in  six  stanzas.  No  other 
copy  of  it  is  known.  In  this  tract  Churchyard  abandons  the  peculiar 
mode  of  spelling  observed  in  many  of  his  other  productions. 


Chuel  and  the  Bird. — Here  foloweth  the  Churle  and  the 
byrde.    n.  d.    B.  L.    4to.     8  leaves. 

This  title  is  ahove  a  wood-cut  of  two  male  figures,  one  in  a  flowing 
robe,  and  the  other  in  a  cloak,  doublet,  and  hose  :  between  them  is  a 
tree  with  a  bird  upon  it.  The  colophon  is,  "  Thus  endeth  the  treatyse 
called  churle  &  the  byrde.  Printed  at  Cantorbuiy  in  saynte  Paules 
parysshe  by  Johan  Mychel." 

This  tract  was  first  printed  by  Caxton,  and  twice  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde.  (Vide  Dibdin's  Typ.  Ant.  I.  307,  and  11.  326),  but  both 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  editions  are  xmlike  the  present,  regarding  which 
Herbert  had  obtained  some  hint  from  a  note  by  Eitson.  Dr.  Dibdin 
says,  "  at  p.  1779,  vol.  iii.,  he  (Herbert)  notices  an  edition  of  it  without 
date,  printed  by  one  Johan  Nychel,  [not  Nychol],  on  the  authority  of 
a  MS.  note  by  Bitson."  This,  **  one  Johan  Nychel,"  is,  of  course, 
Johan  Mychel,  but  no  bibliographer  seems  to  have  been  aware  that 
this  popular  tract  was  printed  at  Canterbury.  Besides  the  wood-cut 
on  the  title,  it  difiers  in  many  respects  from  the  editions  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  only  the  opening  stanza,  as 
here  printed,  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Dibdin:— 

"  Problemes  of  olde  brkenesse  and  fygure. 
Which  proved  ben  nructnons  of  sentence. 
And  have  anctorites  grounded  in  scripture 
By  resemblaunce  of  notable  aparaunce. 
With  moralities  concludynge  on  prudence  ; 
Lyke  as  the  byble  reherseth  by  wrytynge 
How  trees  somtyme  chose  them  a  kynge." 

If  Dr.  Dibdin's  statement  be  correct,  that  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's 
editions  the  poem  contains  fifty-two  seven-line  stanzas,  and  another  of 
eight  lines,  by  way  of  "  Lenvoye,"  there  is  a  very  material  variation 
beyond  typographical  changes ;  for,  in  Mychel'd  edition,  printed  at 
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Canterbury,  there  are  fifty-four  seven-line  stanzas,  besides  tbe  termi- 
nating stanza  of  eight  lines. 
The  author  avows  that  the  work  is  only  a  translation  :— 

**  And  here  I  cast  on  my  purpose 
Oat  of  frenche  a  tale  to  translate. 
Which  in  a  pamflete  I  saw  and  redde  bat  late," 

and  it  has  usually  been  attributed  to  Lydgate  (Ritson's  Bibliogr.  Poet. 
69),  although  his  name  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  it.  After  a  sort  of 
prologue  of  six  stanzas,  vindicating  the  poetical  license  of  giving 
speech  to  birds  and  beasts,  the  main  subject  of  the  performance  thus 
commences :— - 

"  Somiyme  there  dwelled  in  a  small  vylsge, 
As  mjn  aactor  maketh  mencyon, 
A  chorle  which  had  lost  and  oorage 
Within  hym  selfe  by  dyligent  travayle 
To  aray  his  garden  wim  notable  aparayle, 
Of  leng^  and  brede,  in  lyke  aqnare  and  longe, 
Hedged  and  dytched  to  make  it  sure  and  stronge." 

Here  the  second  line,  **  As  myn  auctor  maketh  mencyon,"  is  clearly 
wrong,  for  the  last  word,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  stanzas 
ought  to  rhyme  with  "travayle:"  it  ought  to  run,  "As  myn  auctor 
maketh  rehersayle"  The  moral  is  very  prettily  conveyed.  The  Churl, 
morning  and  evening,  hears  a  Bird  sing  joyously  in  a  laurel  tree  in  his 
garden :  he  catches  it  in  a  trap,  and  is  about  to  cage  it,  when  the  Bird 
remonstrates,  declares  it  cannot  sing  excepting  when  free,  and  pro- 
mises, if  the  Churl  will  first  set  it  at  liberty,  to  give  him  three  most 
valuable  pieces  of  advice.  The  Churl  agrees,  and  the  Bird,  flying  to 
its  tree,  warns  the  Churl  against  credulity,  against  impossible  desires, 
and  against  immoderate  grief  for  any  thing  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
Bird  follows  up  its  advice  by  laughing  at  the  Churl  for  letting  it 
escape,  seeing  that  it  has  a  precious  stone  within  it,  which  would  make 
him  inexhaustibly  rich,  &c.  The  Churl  bitterly  grieves  that  he  has 
given  so  rare  a  creature  its  liberty,  and  the  Bird  proceeds  to  show  him 
how  little  he  has  profited  by  the  three  pieces  of  advice  he  had  received, 
the  Bird  having  in  fact  no  such  treasure  concealed  within  it.  The  fable 
terminates  with  these  stanzas : 

**  Ye  folke  that  shall  this  fable  se  or  rede, 
Newe  forged  tales  I  coonseyle  yon  to  fle  ; 
For  loflse  of  gooddea  take  never  to  great  hede, 
Nor  be  nat  sory  for  none  adversyte ; 
Kor  covete  thynge  that  may  not  recovered  be  ; 
And  remembre  where  ever  ye  gone, 
That  a  chorles  byrde  is  ever  wo  begonne. 
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"  Unto  my  purpose  this  proved  is  fully  lyve  : 
Bede  and  reporte  by  olde  remembraunce, 
That  a  churles  byrde,  and  a  knaves  wyfe 
Have  oftentymes  great  sorow  and  myschaunce  : 
And  who  tmit  ham  fredome  hath  all  sufiysaunce  ; 
For  better  is  fredome  with  lytel  in  gladnesse, 
Than  to  be  thrall  with  all  worldly  rychesse." 

"  The  Churl  and  the  Bird"  is  reprinted  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Cke- 
fnicum,  1652,  nnder  the  title  of  *'  Hermes  Bird."  Pynson  printed  an 
edition  of  it,  not  mentioned  by  Dibdin,  and  the  original,  or  what  may 
hxve  been  the  original,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  Oetta  Somaitorum, 
Ko.  167.    A  modernization  of  it  is  inserted  in  Way's  fabliaux. 


Climsell^  Henby. — ^Londons  Vacation^  And  The  Countries 
Tearme.  Or  A  lamentable  relation  of  severall  remarkable 
passages  wbicb  it  bath  pleased  the  Lord  to  shew  on  seyei*all 
persons^  both  in  London^  and  in  the  Country  in  this  pre- 
sent Visitation,  1636.  With  the  number  of  those  that 
dyed  at  London  and  Newcastle^  this  present  yeare.  With 
new  Additions.  By  H.  C. — London,  Printed  for  Richard 
Harper,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Smithfield,  at 
the  Hospitall  Gate,  1637.     8vo.    12  leaves. 

The  author  of  this  singular  tract,  or  more  properly  chap-book,  was  a 
well  known  writer  of  ballads  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  and 
he  seems  to  have  survived  until  after  the  Restoration.  Most  of  his 
productions,  all  of  which,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  are  of  a  temporary 
character,  bear  only  his  initials,  but  upon  some  his  name,  Henry  Clim- 
sell,  is  inserted  at  length.  We  do  not  find  '*  Londons  Vacation"  any 
where  mentioned,  yet  the  words  on  the  title-page,  "  with  new  addi- 
tions," would  indicate  that  it  had  been  printed  before.  Excepting  the 
address  "  To  the  Reader,"  and  a  particular  account  of  the  deaths  by 
the  Plague  in  London  and  Newcastle  (which  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially ajQiicted,  the  deaths  there  amounting  in  1636  to  more  than  5000, 
while  in  London  they  were  27,000),  it  is  entirely  in  verse. 

It  consists  principally  of  anecdotes  connected  with  the  prevalence  of 
the  Plague,  and  it  is  called  "  London's  Vacation  and  the  Country's 
Term,"  because  at  such  times  it  was  usual  to  adjourn  the  term,  and  to 
hold  the  courts  of  law  out  of  town,  at  St.  Albans,  Hertford,  and  other 
places.    The  comprehensive  wood-cut  on  the  title-page  refers  to  some 
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of  the  chief  incidents  narrated  by  the  author :  Time  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground with  his  scythe  and  a  child  in  his  arms ;  and  near  him  is  seen 
a  man  escaping  oyer  a  brick-wall,  who  had  been  mistakenly  placed  for 
dead  nnder  a  coffin  :  in  the  back  ground  is  a  Sexton  digging  a  grave 
for  a  person  who  is  on  his  knees  praying ;,  and  not  far  remored  is  a 
dead  man,  fully  dothed,  lying  on  his  back. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  tract  is  an  account  of  a  cold-water 
cure  for  the  plague,  so  early  had  its  virtues  been  discovered,  and  ap- 
plied in  precisely  the  same  way  as  of  late  years.  A  gentleman  travel- 
ling in  the  country  discovers,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  had  "  God's 
tokens,"  i,e.  "  blue  spots"  upon  his  arm : 

*^  He  spurs  his  horse,  and  speedily  he  rides 
To  me  next  toon,  and  there  all  night  abides. 
But  yet  before  he  went  to  bed,  'tis  said, 
In 's  chamber  he  a  goode  fire  cansde  be  made : 
So,  when  the  Chamberlain  had  made  a  fire, 
A  payle  of  water  he  did  then  desire  : 
Then  cal'd  he  for  the  best  sheet  in  the  Inne, 
The  which  he  wet,  and  wrapt  himself  therein. 
The  sheet  being  wet,  and  he  stark  naked  in  it, 
Abont  his  body  he  did  strait  way  pinne  it ; 
Which  being  done,  away  to  bed  he  went. 
The  morning  being  come,  and  the  night  spent. 
He  found  himself  well,  and  his  body  cleare 
From  tJl  those  spots  which  before  did  appeare." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cure  was  effected  by  the  profuse 
perspiration  occasioned  by  the  wet  sheets ;  but  Climsell,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  modem  brandy-drinking  unbelief,  exclaims 


**  Bat  yet  my  doctor  he  shall  never  be  ; 
Such  physick,  sure,  would  be  the  death  of  me ; 


ft 


and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  strong  reasons  for  disliking  water. 
He  adds,  what  is  as  curious  as  the  rest,  that  the  gentleman  having 
prudently  procured  the  sheet  to  be  buried,  it  was  "covetously  dug  up," 
and  those  concerned  in  the  operation  died  of  the  plague  caught  from 
the  infected  linen.  Yarious  other  stories  are  narrated,  and  the  precise 
dates  are  given  to  some  of  them.  Under  the  head  of  "  The  Belmans 
call,  or  Thursday  morning,"  we  have  the  following  :-^ 

**  This  day  the  weekly  Bils  come  out. 
To  put  the  people  out  of  doubt 
How  many  of  the  Flagae  do  dye  : 
We  snmme  them  up  most  carefully. 
But,  oh,  if  our  transgressions  all. 
Both  how  we  sinne  and  how  we  fall, 
God  should  take  notice  what  they  are. 
Where  should  we  sinfuU  men  appeare  ? 
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We  look  upon  the  punishment, 
Bat  not  upon  the  cause  'tis  sent: 
Bemoye  the  canse,  &  yon  shall  see 
The  Plague  shall  soon  removed  be." 

The  last  part  of  the  produotion  consists  of  a  didactic  poem  or  song, 
with  the  burden,  "  The  Lord  hare  mercy  on  us  all,"  from  which  its 
character  may  easily  be  guessed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
materials  of  the  tract  were  hastily  collected,  and  as  hastily  put  toge- 
ther, for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  temporary  sale  during  the  prera- 
lence  of  infection. 


Clinton,  Pubseb  and  Abnold. — Clinton,  Purser  and  Arnold 
to  their  Countreymen  wheresoener.  Wherein  is  described 
by  their  own  hands  their  ynfeigned  penitence  for  their 
offences  past:  their  patience  in  welcoming  their  Death, 
and  their  duetiful  minds  to  wardes  her  most  excellent 
Maiestie. — ^London  Imprinted  by  lohn  Wolfe  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  tKe  middle  shop  in  the  Poultry,  ioyning  to  S. 
Mildreds  Church.     4to.     B.  L.     6  leaves. 

Only  two  copies  of  this  poetical  tract  are,  we  believe,  at  present 
known,  one  of  them  haying  come  to  light  very  recently. 

It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  not  possible,  to  settle  the  date,  but  we  may 
place  it  either  in  1590  or  soon  afterwards,  and  we  know  that  at  least 
two  of  the  persons,  named  above,  were  hanged  as  pirates  late  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  are  characters  who  are  led  out  to  execution  in 
T.  Keywood's  drama,  **  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,"  which,  although 
not  printed  untH  1665,  was  unquestionably  written  while  Elizabeth 
was  still  upon  the  throne.  Our  Chroniclers  and  Camden  are  silent 
regarding  them,  and  one  of  them,  called  Walton,  alias  Purser,  in  our 
tract,  is  named  Tom  Watton  in  the  play. 

Three  copies  of  verses  are  included  in  the  six  pages,  each  of  the 
prisoners  being  supposed  (we  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  not 
the  real  penmen)  to  contribute  his  share  just  before  death.  Walton 
begins  (at  the  back  of  the  title  to  save  room,  and  to  make  the  publica- 
tion cheap)  and  gives  thirteen  seven-line  stanzas.  Arnold  follows  with 
sixteen  stanzas  in  the  same  form ;  and  Clinton  concludes  with  fourteen 
similar  stanzas — all  three  clearly  by  one  hand.    Walton  opens  with 
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an  address  to  "  Lordings  that  list  to  lieare  a  dreary  tale/'  and  tlitls 
narrates  how  they  came  to  be  captured : — 

**  Two  lofty  saile  from  ont  the  lovely  East 

it  was  onr  hap  unhappy  to  descry  : 
I  wish  they  had  bene  further  in  the  West, 

when  gracelesse  we  to  greete  them  came  so  nie  ; 

but  who  fares  well  whome  Fortune  doth  defie  ? 
We  stoupt,  we  strake,  and  raild  when  we  had  scene 
The  Armes  of  Englande  and  our  noble  Queene." 

He  ends  with  these  lines  : — 

**  As  for  my  self e  I  owe  a  due  to  Death, 
and  I  respect  it  not  in  that  I  die  ; 
Onely  the  manner  of  my  losse  of  breath 
is  cause  that  I  for  some  compassion  ciy. 
My  soule  is  sav'd,  where  ere  my  body  lie. 
This  makes  me  sigh — that  faith  unto  my  frend 
Hath  brought  me  thus  to  this  untimely  end. 

Thomas  Walton,  alias  Purser." 

Arnold  informs  ns  that  he  was  "  an  aged  man  of  no  great  personage," 

and  that  he  was  by  birth  a  gentleman  of  Hampshire :  he  accuses  a 

priest  of  being  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  by  robbing  him  of  his 

farm  and  other  property,  and  then  compelling  him  to   take  to  the 

sea  and  piracy  for  a  maintenance.    Clinton  dwells  in  his  efiusion  upon 

the  fickleness  of  Fortune  : — 

"  Welth,  worldly  wit,  ambition  or  renowne, 
nor  ought  on  earth  so  permanent  abides, 

But  fickle  Fortune  sometmie  puis  them  down  : 
so  yaine  we  are,  so  soone  our  honor  slides, 
so  trustlessc  she  whose  mirth  to  mischiefe  glydes ! 

Our  paines  endure,  our  pleasures  are  but  i^ort ; 

But  what  availes  the  heedlesse  to  exhorte  ?    •    •    • 

^  Then  give  me  leave  to  breath  abroad  my  moanes, 
whose  life  or  death  my  Prince  may  tike  or  give ; 

And  though  they  stand  like  stockes  and  senseles  stones, 
whome  I  have  holpe  whilst  I  in  hap  did  live, 
and  sooner  might  nave  fild  an  emptie  sive, 

The  time  hath  bene  when  they  to  please  me  prest ; 

But  now  they  dare  not,  cause  I  am  distresf 

It  seems  certain  that,  although  three  different  names  are  appended 
to  the  sereral  poems,  they  were  all  written  by  one  man,  and  that  man, 
as  we  conclude,  some  professional  scribe,  who  took  occasion,  on  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  the  three  pirates,  to  compose  a  tract  that  would 
command  a  sale  from  the  interest  and  notoriety  of  the  subject. 


CoKAYNE,  SiB  Aston. — A  Chain  of  Golden  Poems,  embel- 
lisbed  with  Wit,  Mirth  and  Eloquence.  Together  with 
two  most  excellent  Comedies,  viz.  The  Obstinate  Lady, 
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•  and  Trappolin  supposed  a  Prince.  Written  by  S^.  Aston 
Cokayn. — London,  Printed  by  W.  G.  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  Isaac  Pridmore.   1658.     8vo.     262  leaves. 

The  above  is  the  general  title  to  this  yoloine,  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
particular  title  to  the  shorter  pieces  : — "  Small  Poems  of  Divers  Sorts. 
Written  by  Sir  Aston  Cockain — ^London  Printed  by  Wil.  Godbid, 
1658."  "  The  Author's  apology  to  the  Beader"  serves  by  way  of  pre- 
face, and  to  it  are  added  commendatory  verses  by  Tho.  Bancroft,  and  a 
list  of  errata.  The  poems  then  begin  with  "  a  Bemedy  for  Love," 
and  fill  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages.  "  The  Obstinate  Lady," 
and  "  Trappolin  suppos'd  a  Prince,"  have  distinct  titles,  but  the  paging 
and  signatures  are  continued  to  the  end.  The  author's  "  Tragedy  of 
Ovid  "  was  not  added  to  his  other  plays  until  1662. 


Coke,  John. — The  Debate  betwene  the  Heraldes  of  Englande 
and  Fraunce,  compyled  by  Ihon  Coke,  clarke  of  the 
kynges  recognysaunce,  or  vnlgerly  called  clarke  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  staple  of  Westmynster,  and  fynysbed  the 
yere  of  our  Lord  M.D.L.     B.L.  Bvo.     94  leaves. 

The  colophon,  whimsically  given  by  the  author  in  four  languages, 
runs  thus  :— ^Fynished  by  me  John  Coke  Le  dernier  Jour  Doctobre, 
Den  yaer  ons  here  duisent  vijf  hundred  negen  en  viertich.  J^nis 
Laudai  opus.  And  Imprynted  by  me  Bycharde  Wyer,  and  be  to  be 
solde  at  his  shop  in  Poules  churche  yearde.  Cumprivilegio  ad  tmpri^ 
mendum  solum"  Hence  we  learn  that  the  book  was  finished  by  the 
author  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1549,  and  printed  by  Wyer  (though 
no  where  enumerated  among  the  productions  of  his  press)  in  1550. 
At  the  back  of  the  title  are  three  wood-cuts,  representing  Lady  ''  Pru- 
dence," (whom  the  author  addresses)  "The  frenche  Heralde,"  and 
"  The  englyshe  Heralde."    , 

The  author  purports  to  have  written  his  book  in  answer  to  one  he 
met  with  in  Brussels,  in  which  a  French  Herald  exalted  his  country 
above  England.  The  Herald  of  France,  as  may  be  expected,  is  here 
worsted  at  every  point,  and  Coke  does  not  scruple  to  introduce  among 
historical  worthies  Giiy  of  Warwick,  (quoting  Lydgate  as  one  of  his 
authorities)  and  Bevis  of  Hampton :  of  the  last  he  says  the  story  was 
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extant  in  English,  Dutch/  and  French.  Farther  on  he  enumerates 
among  the  "  great  clerks"  of  this  country,  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate, 
Bongay,  Grrosdon,  Payee,  Lylly,  Lynacre,  Tunstall,  Lalymer,  Hoper, 
and  Coverdale ;  and  then  adds  :  "  Also  we  have  dyvers  gentylwomen 
in  Englande,  whiche  be  not  onely  well  estudied  in  holy  Scrypture,  but 
also  in  the  Greke  and  Lalyn  tonges.  As  maystres  More,  maystres 
Anne  Coke,  maystres  Clement,  and  other,  beynge  an  estraunge  thing 
to  you  and  other  nacions."  Maystres  More"  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  she  had  "  disputed  of  philosophy"  before  Henry 
YIU.    (Vide  Hist.  EngL,  Dram.  Poetry,  and  the  Stage,  1. 113.) 

The  author  winds  up  his  work  with  eight  stanzas  of  verse,  headed, 
"  The  Message  sent  by  John  Coke,  compyler  of  this  smale  treatyse,  to 
such  as  be  enemyes  to  our  soyeraygne  Lord  Kynge  Edwarde  the  vi. 
and  to  his  Bealmes  of  Englande  and  Irlande."  The  following  is  the 
sixth  stanza: 

**  Drowned  be  he  as  was  Narcisns, 
Or  syxe  monethes  kepte  in  a  a  Cage  sjngynge 
By  Lameth,  Belsabab,  Plato  and  Aserberus, 
Grtiat  wolde  hnrte  to  oar  noble  yonge  kynge, 
Edwarde  the  syxte,  not  yet  twelve  yeares  olde, 
Precioser  to  Enelande  men  stone  or  golde. 
Lorde,  preseryenis  hyghnes  from  traytoiirs  popishe  I 
To  whom  proiroeroiis  helth  cordyally  I  wysshe, 
With  longe  lyie,  and  that  his  payasamit  hande 
Maye  snbdne  the  yyle  nacion  Scottyashe, 
Whiche  desyre  the  dystraodon  of  Engluide." 

In  the  next  stanza  he  expresses  his  hope  that  every  enemy  of  Eng- 
land may  be  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  like  the  maid  in  Smithfield  for  poi- 
soning her  master,  and  concludes  by  a  stanza  in  French,  mentioning 
the  death  of  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  and  the  slaughter  of  Porrex, 
which  in  1561  was  made  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Saclmlle  and 
Norton,  and  was  printed  in  Svo.,  1565,  under  the  title  of  Chrhoduc. 

Coke  was  unknown  to  Bitson  and  other  poetical  antiquaries,  and 
we  learn  nothing  of  his  personal  history. 


Collins,  Thomas. — The  Teares  of  Love :  or  Cupids  Pro- 

gresse.     Together  with  the  complaint  of  the  sorrowfull 

Shepheardesse,  fayre  (but  unfortunate)  Candida,  deploring 

the  death  of  her  deare-loVd  Coravin,  a  late  living  (and  an 

ever  to  be  lamented)  Shepheard.     In  a  (passionate)  pasto- 

l2 
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rail  Elegie.  Composed  by  Thomas  Collins,  &c. — London, 
Printed  by  George  Purslowe  for  Henry  Bell.  1615.  4to. 
28  leaves. 

The  word  "  Shepherd"  having  formerly  been  synonymous  with 
**  Poet,"  this  piece  was  published  to  celebrate  the  death  of  one  of  the 
"  fraternity  of  featherbrains."  Who  was  meant  by  Coravin  it  is  not 
perhaps  possible  now  to  ascertain,  and  the  only  point  which  could  at  all 
lead  to  the  discovery  is,  that  the  author  informs  us  (p.  20),  that  he 
died  on  St.  Peter's  day : 

*'  Untill  the  time  that  he  was  clad  in  clav, 
Which  (woe  is  me)  was  on  St  Peter's  day." 

Of  Coravin's  skill  in  poetry  Collins  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  Then  Candida  (awhile)  lay  teares  aside, 
And  tell  what  love-tricks  did  in 's  life  betide  : 
Tell  how  hee'd  sit,  and  pipe  so  prettily 
That  all  Swaines  joy*d  to  neare  his  harmonie. 
Each  Nimph  and  Shepheardesse,  that  now  remains 
In  any  of  these  neighbouring  groves  or  plains, 
From  fountaines  and  from  fieldes  would  flock  with  speed. 
To  heare  him  play  upon  his  Oeten  Beed ; 
And  as  thev  daily  used  for  to  doe. 
So  would  the  Satyrs  and  the  Dreiads  too. 
How  oft  have  I  my  milke-white  flocke  f orsooke. 
And  slily  stolne  downe  to  a  silent  brooke, 
My  Coravins  sweet  Songs  and  Oads  to  heare, 
When  he  (poore  Soule)  thought  little  I  was  there." 

The  main  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  apologue  of  Cupid  exchanging 
arrows  with  Death,  upon  which  elegant  fancy  James  Shirley  wrote 
a  drama,  and  which  in  various  shapes  has  been  treated  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian. 

The  poem  is  full  of  unnatural  and  forced  conceits,  and  possesses  very 
little  pastoral  simplicity,  with  much  feebleness  and  dilation.  The  open- 
ing, where  Collins  describes  himself  following  some  garlands  thrown 
upon  a  stream,  is  the  best  part  of  the  work.  At  the  end  the  author 
apologizes  for  his  imperfections,  praises  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Drayton, 
and  alludes  to  Lodge. 

But  two  other  copies  of  this  production  are  believed  to  exist.  The  de- 
dication is  to  Lady  Haddington,  where  the  author  mentions  **  some  of 
his  braines  best-borne  issues,"  which  were  yet  concealed ;  and  it  is 
followed  by  fourteen  lines  "  to  those  Headers  that  can  and  will  conceive 
reason." 

Commendatory  verses,  signed  Jo.  B[eaumont  P],  thus  refer  to  other 
productions  by  our  author. 
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'*  From  Nemports  blondy  battell  (snug  by  thee) 
With  Yaxley's  death  (the  flow*r  of  Chivalry) 
As  from  thy  weU-pen'd  Publican,  to  bee 
Transported  thus  to  fields  of  Arcady, 

'  Shews  that  thy  Muse  is  apt  for  all  assayes/'  &c. 

The  "  well-pen'd  Publican"  ia  the  subject  of  our  next  article,  but  of 
the  two  other  pieces  we  know  nothing.  The  preliminary  matter  con- 
cludes with  two  stanzas  by  Samuel  Bowlands  "  to  his  affected  friend 
Master  Thomas  Collins." 


Collins,  Thomas. — The  Penitent  Publican,  his  Confession  of 
Mouth.  Contrition  of  heart.  Unfained  Repentance. 
And  fervent  Prayer  unto  God  for  Mercie  and  forgivenesse. 
— At  London,  Printed  for  Arthur  Johnson,  dwelling  in 
Paules  Churchyard,  at  the  signe  of  the  white  Horse,  neere 
the  great  Northdoore  of  Paules  Church.  1610.  4to. 
25  leaves. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  poem  referred  to  by  Jo.  B.  in  his  lines  at  the 
dose  of  the  preceding  article.  Its  extreme  rarity  forms  its  chief  claim 
to  notice.  The  dedication,  subscribed  Thomas  Collins,  and  dated  6  of 
July,  1610,  is  to  the  Countess  of  Huntington,  where  he  commends  to 
her  protection  his  "  illiterate  and  little-worth  labour,"  as  he  calls  it,  with 
some  affected  diffidence.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  to  he  superior 
to  his  later  and  feebler  work  in  earnestness,  which  sometimes  almost 
rises  to  eloquence :  the  PubHcan  in  one  place  exclaims— 

**  Lord  I  I  no  presents,  no  oblations  bring, 
Onely  my  sel&  I  offer  unto  thee : 

A  broken  heart  is  all  my  ofiering, 

The  which,  although  it  &r  miworthy  bee, 
Tet,  Lord,  accept  it ;  for  behold,  and  see, 

In  tme  devotion  and  in  perfect  zeale, 

I,  prostrate  here,  for  mercy  do  appeale." 

The  printer  seems,  here  and  there,  to  have  done  the  author  injustice, 
and  in  the  last  line  doth  is  put  for  ''  do,**  Another  stanza,  the  latest 
of  the  whole,  is  as  much  as  may  he  required  in  the  way  of  specimen  t^* 

"  As  thou  art  holy,  heare  my  prayer.  Lord  I 
As  thou  art  good  and  gracious  pittie  mee  : 

As  thou  art  traie  and  faithfidl  of  thy  word 
Forgive  my  sins  (though  infinite  they  bee) 
And  let  me  live  to  land  and  honom*  &ee  ; 

To  whom  be  given  all  glory,  power,  and  praise 

Even  to  the  end  of  never-ending  daics." 
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Of  Collins  nothing  appears  to  be  known,  and  in  these  two  productions 
of  his  pen  he  affords  us  no  personal  information  :  he  takes  pains,  how- 
ever, to  inform  Lady  Huntington  in  his  dedication  that  he  is  no 
Puritan ;  and  he  adds  a  sonnet  "  To  the  Beader  whatsoeyer,"  which 
has  no  merit  of  any  kind. 


CoLMAN,  W. — ^La  Dance  Machabre^  or  Deaths  Duel.  By 
W.  C. — ^London  Printed  by  William  Stansby.  n.  d.  8vo. 
44  leaves. 

This  poem,  in  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  six-line  stanzas,  is  without 
date  ;  but,  as  the  author  complains  at  the  end,  that  one  Soger  Muchill 
had  anticipated  his  second  title  of  Deaths  Duel  by  printing  a  Sermon 
of  Dr.  Donne's  under  it,  which  Sermon  bears  date  in  1633,  we  need 
not  hesitate  in  fixing  "  La  Dance  Machabre"  either  in  that  year  or  in 
the  year  following.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  copies  appear  to  be 
known  of  it. 

The  title  is  excellently  engrared  by  T.  Cecil,  and  facing  it  are  some 
lines  headed,  "  The  mind  of  the  Front."  The  dedication  is  in  French 
prose,  A  la  Soyne,  and  the  tendency  of  the  work  may  be  seen  by  what 
the  author  says  of  it :  pour  a^der  aux  hemmet  pervertis  de  c^t  Steele 
corrompu  h  reioumer  de  Vinsolenee  H  la  crainte  du  del,  et  de  la  de- 
hauche  h  la  raison-^-B,  considerable  task  for  "  an  unpractised  youth," 
as  he  calls  himself  in  some  preliminary  lines  signed  W.  Colman,  To 
this  succeeds  *'  The  Author  to  his  Book,"  and  commendatory  verses  by 
John  Peashall,  E.  H.,  Thomas  Yeridicus,  James  Sherlie,  and  John 
Crompton.  Opposite  the  commencement  of  the  work  is  another  plate 
of  Death  with  a  spade,  leaning  his  elbow  upon  a  rotten  post,  with  this 
motto  above.  Sum  qtiod  eris.  Fid  quod  es,  and  a  translation  in  a  couplet 
at  the  bottom.  The  principal  poem  consists  of  a  series  of  not  very  novel 
moral  reflections,  without  order  or  system. 

Appended  to  the  main  poem  are  Elegies  upon  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy, 
the  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  Lord  Paget,  and  Sir  John  Beaumont, 
the  poet.    A  fragment  of  another  edition  seems  to  be  in  existence. 


Constable,  Henry. — ^Diana.  The  praises  of  his  Mistres,  in 
certaine  sweete  Sonnets.  By  H.  C. — London,  Printed  by 
I.  C.  for  Bichard  Smitb :  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  West 
doore  of  Paules.     1592.     4to. 
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Few  men  of  his  day  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation,  especially  as  a 
sonnet- writer,  than  Henry  Constable ;  yet,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  was 
built  upon  a  very  narrow  foundation :  the  abore  is  the  title-page  of  the 
only  separate  work  with  which  his  name  is  connected ;  and  biblio- 
graphers were  until  lately  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  an  edition : 
they  apprehended  (Eitson,  Bibl.  Poet.  172)  that  the  impression  of  1594 
was  the  earliest.  On  this  account  we  shall  describe  the  one  before  us 
more  minutely,  although  the  pieces  it  contains  (with  one  important 
exception)  were  again  printed  in  1694  (not  1584),  1597  and  1604.  All 
editions  are  of  extreme  rarity,  but  that  of  1592  is  unique. 

The  dates  of  Constable's  birth  and  death  are  alike  uncertain,  but 
having  been  bom  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he 
surriyed  into  the  seventeenth,  so  that  he  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Drayton,  and  Daniel :  his  first  work  appeared 
in  the  same  year  as  the  earliest  production  of  the  last  of  these 
distinguished  poets,  and  his  effusions  were  exposed  to  powerful 
competition.  Our  notion  is,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  upon  the 
point,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  been  in  great  favour  with 
our  James  I,  and  that  he  had  employed  himself  to  write  sonnets  in  that 
monarch's  praise,  and  especially  of  his  "  Poetical  Exercises"  when  they 
were  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1591,  Constable  was  an  avowed  Boman 
Catholic,  and  on  account  of  his  faith  early  retired  to  the  Continent,  and 
remained  for  some  years  abroad :  he  travelled  in  Poland  and  in  Italy, 
and  letters  from  him  are  extant  dated  from  Bouen  in  1596  and  from 
the  Tower  in  1604  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  edition  of  his  Sonnets  of 
1592,  that  they  are  all  numbered  in  Italian,  from  Sonnetto  Primo,  to 
Sonnetto  Ultimo;  and  though  none  of  them  are  translations,  they 
savour  much  of  the  flowers  and  soil  where  some  of  them,  in  all 
probability,  were  composed.  At  all  events,  they  are  in  form  more 
after  the  Italian  model,  than  the  sonnets  of  most  of  Constable's  con- 
temporaries.   They  are  rather  elegant  than  impassioned. 

The  following  sonnet,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  was  never  re« 
printed  after  1592,  and  it  there  immediately  follows  the  title-page, 
and  precedes  a  brief  address  from  the  Printer,  or  Stationer,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  presently. 

"  To  HIS  ABSENT  DiAlf  A. 

"  SeTcr*d  from  sweete  Content,  my  Uvea  sole  light, 
Banisht  by  OYer-weening  wit  from  my  desire. 
This  poore  acceptance  onely  I  require, 
That  though  my  ^olt  have  forc'd  me  from  thy  sight. 
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Yet  that  thou  wouldst  (my  aorrowes  to  requite) 

Ke^new  these  Sonnets,  pictures  of  thy  praise ; 

Wherein  each  woe  thy  wondrous  worth  doth  raise, 
Though  first  diy  worth  bereft  me  of  delight 

See  them  forsaken;  for  I  them  forsooke. 
Forsaken  first  of  thee,  next  of  my  sence: 

And  when  thou  deignst  on  their  blacke  teares  to  looke, 
Shed  not  one  teaie,  my  teares  to  recompenoe  ; 

But  joy  in  this  (though  Fates  gainst  me  repine) 

My  verse  still  liyes  to  witnes  thee  divine." 

These  fourteen  graceful  lines  are  quite  equal  to  any  others  in  the 
small  volume,  and  some  private  cause,  to  which  we  have  no  due,  must 
have  prevented  their  reappearance.  The  address  "  to  the  GrenUemen 
Eeaders,"  was  also  never  repeated ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more 
of  it,  than  that  it  speaks  of  the  sonnets  as  "  orphans,"  as  if  the  father 
were  dead ;  the  explanation  probably  being  that  Constable  had  at  this 
date  withdrawn  to  France,  and  had  thus  deserted  his  literary  progeny. 
Bichard  Smith,  the  stationer,  substituted  in  1594  a  sonnet  of  his  own 
to  the  Queen's  Maids  of  Honour  for  his  prose  address,  and  there 
again  ho  speaks  of  Constable's  "  orphan  poems." 

The  edition  of  1592  contains  only  22  sonnets,  and  after  Ultimo  Sati' 
netto  we  read,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  catch-word  "  Blame," 
with  which,  in  fact,  Sonneito  ierzo  had  begun.  Hence  we  might  suppose 
that  the  impression  is  incomplete :  but  a  small  piece  of  paper  seems 
originally  to  have  been  pasted  over  "  Blame,"  as  if  this  copy  of  the 
"  Diana  "  had  been  intended  to  comprise  no  more.  It  may  so  have 
happened,  that  Constable  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  on  account 
of  his  religious  tenets,  while  his  poems  were  actually  going  through  the 
press,  and  that  on  this  account  Smith  put  forth  the  *'  orphans  "  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  which,  being  added 
to  the  family  in  1594,  made  in  the  whole  76  sonnets.  That  number 
was  not  afterwards  increased. 


CoPLANDj  Robert. — Jyl  of  Breyntfords  testament.     Newly 
compiled.     4to.    B.  L.     8  leaves. 

It  is  a  new  fact,  connected  with  this  ancient  piece  of  broad  and 
coarse  humour,  that  it  was  twice  printed  by  William  Copland :  in  one 
impression  it  is  called  "  Jyl  of  Braintfords  Testament,"  and  in  the 
other  as  we  have  spelt  it  above.  The  colophon  is  still  more  different, 
for  in  one  it  stands  merely  "  Imprinted  at  London  by  me  William 
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Copland,"  and  in  the  otlier  **  Imprented  at  London  in  Lothbniy  over 
agaynst  Saint  Margarytes  ohnrch  by  me  Wyllyam  Copland."  The 
literal  yariationB  are  innumerable,  and  sometimes  important :  thus  in 
one  we  are  told  that  Jyl  of  Brentford  was  "  a  widow  of  a  holy  sort," 
and  in  the  other  that  she  was  "  a  widow  of  a  homly  sort :"  again, 
"  pastyme  "  is  changed  to  pMtaunee,  and  "  chyet "  to  cherf,  the  last 
being  probably  right,  as  it  refers  to  the  condition  of  a  ''  scroll,"  or 
manuscript,  the  "  chief"  of  which  was  *'  dene  defaced."  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  edition  which  has  hamhjf  for  "holy,"  and 
chetf  for  **  chyet "  is  the  latest,  and  that  the  corrections  were  made 
when  the  piece  was  set  up  in  William  Copland's  workshop  for  the 
second  time.  None  of  our  typographical  historians  or  bibliographers 
have  made  us  aware  of  these  and  many  other  changes  of  text,  because 
they  were,  as  we  believe,  ignorant  that  there  existed  more  than  one 
impression  of  the  tract. 

Bobert  Copland,  who  had  been  an  assistant  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
avows  himself  the  author  of  "  Jyl  of  Breyntfords  testament ;"  but, 
according  to  our  modem  notions  of  decorum,  and  even  of  decency, 
there  is  little  to  be  proud  of  in  it.  It  is  certainly  in  some  parts  very 
shrewd  and  droU,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us,  without  gross  offence,  to 
give  an  accurate  notion  of  its  import  and  contents.  William  Copland, 
who  printed  it,  was  in  all  likelihood  younger  brother  to  Bobert  Cop- 
land, who,  after  the  death  of  his  master  and  instructor,  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  followed  the  same  business,  and  dying  about  1547,  left  it  to 
William  Copland,  who  carried  it  on  at  all  events  until  1561 ;  but  some 
of  the  most  curious  and  amusing  productions  of  his  press  have  no  dates, 
and  may  have  come  out  later.  Bobert  Copland,  besides  ''Jyl  of 
Breyntfords  testament,"  in  a  covert  manner  admitted  his  authorship 
of  a  tract,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  without  date,  called  "  The 
Complaynte  of  them  that  ben  to  late  maiyed :"  his  two  names  form 
an  acrostic  just  preceding  the  last  stanza :  this  too  is  a  fact  not  noticed 
by  bibliographers,  and  only  recently  pointed  out  to  us. 

'*  Jyl  of  Breyntfords  testament "  is  introduced  by  what  is  called  the 
"  Prologus  of  Bobert  Copland  the  auctor,"  so  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  upon  that  point :  his  "  Complaynte  "  about  late  marriage  was 
unquestionably  a  translation  from  the  French,  but  his  **  Jyl  of  Breynt- 
ford's  testament "  must  have  been  original,  and  certainly  displays  no 
great  refinement,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  humour :  hxmiour  of 
the  lowest  description  it  certainly  contains  in  abundance,  and  such  as 
in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  transfer  to  our  pages.    The  com- 
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mencement  of  the  Prologos  may  indeed  be  qnotod,  and  we  give  it  from 
what  must  have  been  the  second  and  amended  impression  :— 

**  At  Brentford,  on  the  west  of  London, 
l^gh  to  a  place  called  is  Syon, 
There  dwelt  a  widow  of  a  homly  sort, 
Honest  in  sabstaunce  and  fall  of  sport. 
Dally  she  cowd  with  pastim  and  Jestes 
Among  her  neighbours  and  her  gestes: 
She  kept  an  Ine  of  ry^ht  good  lodgyng 
For  all  estates  that  under  was  comyng. 

It  channoed  this  wydow,  as  it  is  supposed. 
In  her  sport,  and  meiyly  dysposed. 
After  her  deth,  for  a  remembrannce. 
Thought  to  have  some  matter  of  pastaunce. 
For  people  to  laugh  at  in  suche  company 
As  are  dyposed  to  talke  meryly, 
Mengled  with  many  proper  scoffes  and  boordes, 
Of  sondiy  tanntes,  with  some  meiy  woordes, 
The  which  I  have  hard  at  many  seasons, 
Full  of  pastyme  with  prety  reasons." 

Sobert  Copland  then  quotes  a  proverb  of  anything  but  a  delicate  kind, 
the  application  of  which  he  jestingly  demonstrates  by  the  assistance 
of  one  John  Hardysay,  whom  he  accidentally  meets  in  Brentford.  They 
adjourn  "  to  the  red  lyon  at  the  shambles  end  "  (shewing  how  ancient 
a  sign  it  is  in  that  town)  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proverb,  and 
"  a  pot  of  good  ale."  Hardysay  pretends  to  have  discovered  the  origin 
of  the  proverb  in  an  "  old  scroU :"  he  says, 

"  And  truly  now  is  come  to  my  mynde. 
Not  long  ago  how  I  dyde  fynde 
An  old  scrow,  all  ragged  and  rent : 
Beseming  it  is  some  mei^  entent, 
And  dyvers  say  that  do  it  rede 
But  gallaunt  toyes  there  semes  in  dede  : 
It  is  so  antick  broken,  and  so  raced. 
That  all  the  cheef  is  clene  defaced. 
Take  it ;  and  I  pray  thee  hartyly 
Loke  theron,  and  yf  thou  espy 
That  it  be  of  any  substaunce 
Of  myrth  or  of  nonest  pastaunce  : 
And  where  thou  spyest  that  it  dooth  want, 
Or  wher  for  lack  uie  mater  is  scant, 
To  put  it  as  is  accordyng 
To  the  mater  in  every  thyng; 
Bere  it  with  thee,  and  take  sume  payne 
The  poore  mare  shall  have  his  man  agayn." 

In  these  quotations  the  literal  differences  between  the  two  copies  are 
too  numerous  to  be  pointed  out,  and  to  an  important  verbal  variation, 
"  cheef"  for  chyet,  we  have  already  adverted :  in  the  last  line  but  one, 
also,  Keep  in  one  copy  is  "  Bere  "  in  the  other ;  but  the  most  noticeable 
line  is  the  last,  because  it  importantly  illustrates  a  speech  by  Puck  in 
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"  Midfl.  N.  Dream,"  Act  HI.  sc.  2 ;  only  in  "  Jyl  of  Breyntford" 
Hardysay,  perhaps  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  **  pot  of  good  ale"  re- 
verses  the  words.  Pack  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  country  proverb/'  and  so 
Hardysay  uses  it  in  his  converse  with  Copland,  who  carries  home  the 
"  old  scrow,"  and  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  its  merry,  and  then 
popularly  palateable,  contents.  It  appears  that  Jyllyen,  or  Jyl  of 
Breyntford,.  being  at  death's  door,  sent  for  the  Curate,  and  while  he 
was  drinking  a  cup  of  her  best  ale,  dictated  to  him  her  last  will  and 
testament.  In  it  she  makes  an  unsavoury  bequest  to  every  person, 
who  is  so  foolish  as  not,  in  all  cases,  to  do  what  is  most  to  his  own 
advantage  and  liking : 

"  He  that  is  ever  way  ward  at  hart, 
And  with  eveiy  man  is  over  wart," 

i,e,  averthwart,  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  her  bequest :  so  again,  still 
more  himiourously, 

**  He  that  lendeth  a  horse  with  all  thjnges  mete. 
And  on  Ids  own  vyage  gooth  on  his  fete," 

deserves  also  to  be  remembered  by  a  similar  legacy.  We  need  not  go 
through  the  rest,  but  when  the  Curate  (in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
merry  old  dames'  Mends,  and  neighbours)  has  concluded  the  will  old 
Jyl  calls  her  servant : 

**  What  maid  I  come  hither,  I  shrew  yonr  neck. 
Bring  ns  up  shortly  a  quart  of  seek, 
A  cuple  of  bimnes,  and  set  ns  some  cheese. 
Lo,  freends  I  ye  shall  not  yonr  labour  leese : 
I  have,  as  now,  no  better  cheer  to  make  yon. 
Be  meiy  and  welcome.    To  God  I  betake  yon  I" 

With  which  words  she  expires.  After  some  abuse  by  Copland  of  the 
priest,  for  not  taking  his  reward  in  good  part,  calling  him  "  Sir  John 
Whipdock,"  "  Sir  John  Smelsmock,"  and  "  hedge  curate,"  the  piece 
closes  with  "  an  Exhortation,"  entreating  the  indulgence  of  the  reader 
for  "  this  little  prety  fantasy,"  which  was  clearly  only  calctdated  for  the 
atmosphere  of  tap-rooms,  and  for  the  boisterous  amusement  of  "  bench- 
whistlers."  It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the  time,  and  mainly  upon 
this  account  we  have  noticed  it. 


Copley,  Anthony. — ^Wits,  Fits  and  Fancies :  or  a  generall 
and  serious  CoUectionof  the  Sententious  Speeches,  Answers, 
lests,  and  Behauiours  of  all  sortes  of  Estates  from  the 
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Throane  to  the  Cottage.  Being  properly  reduced  to  their 
senerall  heads  for  the  more  ease  to  the  Header.  Newly 
corrected  and  augmented^  with  many  late  true  and  wittie 
accidents.  Musica  mentis,  medicina  Mastus, — ^London 
Printed  by  Edw :  Allde^  dwelling  in  little  Saint  Bartholo- 
mewes^  neai*  Christ-Church.     1614.     4to.    B.L. 

This  work  was  originally  published  with  the  name  of  the  author, 
Anthony  Copley,  in  1595  ;  but  the  impression  before  us  is  particularly 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  illustrates  Shakespeare  more  than  the  earlier 
impression  quoted  hj  Malone,  Sh.  by  Bosw.  III.  73,  and  by  Douce  in 
his  "Illustrations,"  I.  340.  In  1614  all  mention  of  Copley  seems  to  have 
been  studiously  omitted  (as  well  as  a  poem  called  **  Love's  Owle  "  in- 
cluded in  1595)  possibly  on  account  of  his  concern  in  Baleigh's  Con- 
spiracy, for  which  he  and  others  were  tried  at  Winchester,  in  Nov.  1603 
(Stow's  Annates,  1605,  p.  1418).  The  impression  of  which  we  have 
availed  ourselves  is  entirely  prose,  and  consists  of  jests,  sayings,  and 
anecdotes,  for  many  of  which  Copley  was  indebted  to  the  Floresta 
Spagnola,  as  Douce  pointed  out  in  1807,  and  as  the  writer  in  Cens.  Lit. 
(n.  127)  repeated  in  1815. 

Pistol's  exclamation  in  2  Henry  IV.  Act  H.  sc.  4,  Si  fortuna  me  ^ 
tormenta,  sperato  me  contenia,  will  be  well  remembered ;  and  Farmer 
referred  to  this  old  "  Collection  of  Tales  "  as  an  authority  for  the  true 
Italian  wording :  the  following  are  the  very  terms  Copley  employs  on 
p.  35  of  '*  Wits,  Fits  and  Fancies :"  "  Hannibal  Gonzaga  being  in 
the  Low  Countries  overthrowne  from  his  horse  by  an  English  Captaine, 
and  commanded  to  yeeld  himselfe  prisoner,  kist  his  sword  and  gave  it 
to  the  Englishman,  saying,  8i  Fortuna  me  tormenta,  il  speranza  me 
contenta" 

In  the  same  work  we  meet  with  the  famous  proverbial  saying  re- 
garding Venice  (Love's  Lab.  L.  iv.  2),  but  Copley  puts  it  into  English. 
In  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  III.  sc.  2,  Sir  Toby  tells  Sir  Andrew  "  If 
thou  thoust  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  ;"  and  on  p.  28  of  the 
work  before  us  we  read,  "  There  was  a  certaine  poore  Gentleman,  who, 
in  regard  of  his  poverty,  every  one  thawed,  and  not  any  one  vouchsafed 
him  the  title  of  Mastership :  whereupon  one  that  noted  it  said — "  This 
argueth  that  neither  God  nor  the  King  ever  created  Mastership." 

Ben  Jonson,  also,  may  hence  have  received  a  hint  for  the  last  scene  of 
his  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  where  Justice  Clement,  on  the 
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entrance  of  Babadil,  and  on  being  informed  that  he  is  a  soldier,  calls  for 
his  armour  and  sword,  that  they  may  be  upon  equal  terms.  In  "  Wits, 
Fits  and  Fancies "  (p.  120),  this  conduct  is  attributed  to  "  a  merry 
Becorder  of  London,"  meaning,  no  doubt,  Fleetwood : — 

'*  A  sonldionr  oomming  about  a  snte  to  a  merrie  Recorder  of  London,  the 
Recorder,  seeing  him  out  of  the  window,  ran  hastilie  into  an  inner  roome,  and 
there  put  on  a  corslet  and  a  head-peece,  and  then  with  a  lannce  in  his  hand 
came  downe  nnto  him  and  said.  How  now,  Sirra  I  are  yon  the  man  that  hath 
somewhat  to  say  to  me  ?  Begin  now  when  you  dare,  for  behold  (I  trowe)  I 
am  sofficiently  provided  for  you." 

On  p.  50  there  is  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  Henry  Groldingham,  the 
poet,  (who  wrote  part  of  the  Entertainment  for  Elizabeth  at  Norwich 
in  1678)  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken,  although  yery  charac- 
teristic. Copley,  who  probably  knew  him,  tells  us  that  Goldingham 
''had  long  sued  to  her  Majestic  for  her  signet  to  his  graunted 
suite,  and  her  Majestic  still  saying  that  she  had  no  pen  and  inke 
at  hand  to  doe  it,  [he]  at  last  humbled  his  bill  to  her  Highnesse  foote, 
and  said,  '  May  it,  then,  please  your  Majestie  but  to  step  your  royall 
foote  hereupon,  and  I  my  selfe  will  then  warrant  it  for  good.'  Her 
Majestie  so  well  liked  of  his  merrie  conceipt,  that  presently,  calling  for 
her  pen  and  inke,  did  daigne  to  signe  it." 

There  are  many  jokes  and  stories  in  the  volume  that  were  transferred 
without  acknowledgment  to  later  collections,  or  perhaps  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  same  original.  Such  materials  were  considered  common 
property,  and  the  following,  a  full  century  after  it  appeared  in 
English,  was  imputed  to  no  less  a  man  than  Swift,  as  if  in  him  it  had 
originated : — "A  famous  preacher  who  had  long  sued  for  a  Bishoprick, 
and  could  not  attaine  to  any,  used  to  say  that,  out  of  doubt,  if  it 
rayned  myters,  not  any  one  would  light  upon  his  head."   (p.  64.) 

Stories  that  we  meet  with  in  1595,  were  so  soon  adopted  by  others, 
that  in  1604  one  was  introduced  into  "  Mother  Bunch's  Merriments, 
and  another  into  Dekker  and  Wilkins'  "  Jests  to  make  you  merry, 
1607.    (Seejfost.) 

As  a  poet  Copley  is  scarcely  worth  notice :  his  "  Fig  for  Fortune," 
1596,  is  good  in  little  but  in  its  pretentious  and  disappointing  title  : 
it  is  dull,  and  ill-versified.  The  dialogue — "Love's  Owle," — ^in  the  first 
edition  of  **  Wits,  Fits  and  Fancies,"  1595,  is  something  better,  and  we 
quote  the  following  stanza,  in  which  Love  says  of  an  old  man, 

"  Though  ace  be  old  and  colde,  I  can 
Re-young  him  to  a  Instie  man, 
And  in  his  joyntes  infnse  a  fire 
To  execute  a  kinde  desire. 


ff 


» 
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I  can  regenerate  his  djing  jeere 
Bj  faire  bepriesting  him  to  a  bonny  feere, 
Or  els  dispensing  Mm  such  like  good  cheere 

iJsewhere." 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  the  stanzas  of  which  the  piece  con- 
sists, and  some  of  them,  it  must  be  allowed,  nm  raggedly  and  un- 
couthly.  It  may  be  donbted  whether  Copley's  proposed  remedy  would 
be  at  all  effectual:  young  "feeres,''  t.  e.  wives,  have  not  usually 
lengthened  the  lives  of  old  men. 


CoRYAT,  Thomas. — Coryats  Crudities.  Hastily  gobled  up  in 
five  Moneths  travells  in  Prance,  Savoy,  Italy,  Bhetia, 
commonly  called  the  Grisons  country,  Helvetia,  alias 
Switzerland,  some  parts  of  bigh  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands;  Newly  digested  in  the  hungry  aire  of 
Odcombe  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  now  dispersed  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  travelling  Members  of  this  Eling- 
dome  &c.     1611.    4to.    453  leaves. 

The  engraved  title,  as  above,  by  W.  Hole,  is  followed  by  a  printed 
title :  "  London  Printed  by  W.  S.  Anno  Domini  1611."  The  first  two 
hundred  pages  ore  occupied  principally  by  mock-panegyrics  upon  the 
author  by  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  John  Harington,  John  Donne,  Christopher 
Brooke,  Inigo  Jones,  Bichord  Corbet,  Thomas  Campion,  Thomas 
Bastard,  Michael  Drayton,  John  Davies,  Henry  Feacham,  &c.  The 
Crudities  themselves  occupy  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  pages,  and  to 
them  are  added  Posthuma  Fragmenta  Poematum,  &e.  The  Table  is 
given  on  six  leaves,  and  the  work  is  concluded  by  a  list  of  Errata,  and 
an  introductory  address  to  it. 

Coryat  does  not  seem  to  have  wanted  knowledge  nor  cleverness, 
but  he  made  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  time  by  his  gross  defi- 
ciency in  common  sense  and  discretion.  A  complete  copy  of  his 
"  Crudities  "  ought  to  include,  among  other  plates,  a  full  length  of 
the  author  welcomed  by  a  Venetian  Courtezan.  Coryat  afterwards 
travelled  into  the  East,  and  died  at  Surat,  in  1617.  Such  is  Anthony 
Wood's  statement,  who  goes  into  considerable  detail  regarding  Coryat's 
later  travels,  which  began  in  1612,  the  year  after  he  had  published  his 
«  Crudities,"  having  been  encouraged  to  continue  his  vagrancy  by  the 
success  of  that  singular  and  much  ridicided  volume. 
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CosBY^  Arnold. — ^The  most  horrible  and  tragicall  murther  of 
the  right  honorable^  the  vertuous  and  valeroos  Gentleman^ 
lohn  Lord  Bourgh^  Baron  of  CasteU  Connell.  Committed 
by  Arnold  Cosby,  the  foureteenth  of  lanuarie.  Togeather 
with  the  sorrowfull  sighes  of  a  sadde  sonle  vppon  his  fune- 
raU:  written  by  W.  B.  a  seniaunt  of  the  said  Lord 
Bom*gh.— Printed  by  R.  R.     1591.     4to. 

There  were  two  impressions  of  this  carious  tract,  by  the  same 
printer  and  publisher,  in  1591,  but  the  only  difference  in  the  title-page 
is  the  omission  of  the  nonsensical  Latin  motto,  Jhmpus  forUvna  Jlent, 
which  was  left  out  in  what  we  consider  the  second  edition.  The  title- 
pages  of  both  spealc  of  certain  ''  sorrowfull  sighes  of  a  sad  soule  uppon 
his  funerall,  written  by  £.  £.  a  seryaunt  of  the  said  Lord  Bourgh," 
which  ought  to  be  found  in  the  tract ;  but  such  apparently  was  the 
haste  in  bringing  it  out,  for  the  gratification  of  public  curiosity  on  the 
melancholy  erent,  that  they  were  omitted  in  a  copy  sent  to  Lambeth 
Palace,  though  they  are  found  in  another  exemplar  of  the  same  date 
which  we  have  since  examined.  In  other  respects  they  do  not  mate- 
rially differ ;  and  though  the  *'  sorrowful  sighs,"  are  written  in  an  am- 
bitious style  and  strain,  and  fill  no  fewer  than  eight  4to.  pages,  there 
really  is  very  little  in  them  worth  notice.  At  the  close  of  both  is 
"  Arnold  Cosbie's  UlHmum  Vale"  in  which  he  laments  his  treacherous 
cowardice  in  slaying  Lord  Bourgh,  while  the  latter,  at  Cosbie's  instance, 
was  stooping  to  unbuckle  his  spurs :  this  is  in  blank  yerse,  a  form  of 
writing  very  unusual  in  1591  in  pieces  not  designed  for  the  stage ;  and 
it  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Shakespeare  took  from  it  Pistol's 
famous  exclamation  '*  Death,  rock  me  asleep  !"  2  Henry  TV.  Act  ii. 
sc.  4.    We  quote  the  passage  from  the  UUimum  Vale  r^* 

*•  Why  do  I  kill  my  dolefull  d3riiig  heart 
Wim  sad  reheanall  of  this  heavie  chance  ? 
O  death,  rocke  me  asleepe  I  Father  of  Heaven  I 
That  hast  sole  power  to  pardon  simies  of  men, 
Forgive  die  famts  and  folly  of  my  youth, 
My  youth  misspent  in  wast  and  wantones  ; 
And  for  sweete  Jesus  sake  forgive  my  sonle, 
Fonly  defiled  with  this  above  the  rest, 
This  wickednes,  this  hard  nnworthie  deed  I" 

These  lines  were  probably  not  by  Cosby,  but  were  written  by  some 
person  employed  by  the  publisher ;  and  we  feel  considerable  confidence, 
from  the  line  **  Forgive  the  faults  and  folly  of  my  youth,"  that  they 
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were  by  Eobert  Greene,  because  that  very  expression  occurs  in  one  of 
his  acknowledged  pieces.  The  other  verses,  that  is  to  say,  "  the  sighs 
of  a  sad  soul,"  were  by  some  inferior  scribe ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
peculiarity,  not  belonging  to  any  other  poem  in  our  language  that  we 
are  aware  of,  that  the  first  four  lines  of  each  stanza  are  blank  verse, 
closed  by  a  rhyming  couplet ;  thus  : — 

**  The  soveraigiie  of  the  Planets  never  rose, 

But  in  a  cloudie  vole  did  shrewd  his  head; 

His  Chariote  covered  like  a  monrmng  hearse, 

Rejected  quite  his  golden  fomitiire: 
Ceres  and  Flora  suffered  such  a  dearth 
As  never  happened  on  the  barren  earth." 

We  add  another  stanza  for  its  novelty,  not  for  its  merit : — 

**  Thus  is  my  spring  become  the  leaves  decaie. 
Where  characters  of  endles  griefe  are  writ : 
The  dewMl  teares  doe  triclde  from  the  boughs, 
That  lost  their  cloathing  when  I  lost  my  love. 

And  aye  to  me  my  sorrow  writs  the  worst, 

My  joyes  are  barren,  and  myselfe  accurst." ' 

The  precise  meaning  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain,  but  the  form  is, 
we  apprehend,  without  example.  These  verses  are  divided  under  the 
heads, "  The  sighes  of  the  Night,"  "  The  sighes  of  the  Morning,"  "  The 
third  sigh  of  Winter,"  and  "  The  fourth  sigh  of  the  Spring." 

Cosby's  Ultimum  Vale,  as  it  is  called,  was  also  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  account  of  his  execution,  published  by  William 
Wright  with  the  date  of  1591.  It  consists  of  four  leaves ;  and  the  only 
material  fact  is  that  the  murderer,  in  his  last  and  penitent  moments, 
was  attended  by  Br.  Fletcher,  then  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the  father  of 
the  dramatist,  John  Fletcher.  The  title-page  of  Wright's  tract  is 
"  The  manner  of  the  death  and  execution  of  Arnold  Cosbie  &c.  with 
certaine  verses  written  by  the  said  Cosby  in  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment." He  was  hanged  at  "  Wandsworth  townes  end,"  near  where  he 
murdered  Lord  Bourgh. 


Craige,  Alexander.  —  The  Amorose  Songes,  Sonets,  and 
Elegies:  Of  M.  Alexander  Craige,  Scoto-Britane.— Im- 
printed at  London  by  William  White.  1606.  B.  L.  8vo. 
84  leaves. 

This  author  began  to  write,  or  rather  to  publish,  in  1604,  when  his 
"  Poetical  Essayes  "  addressed  to  James  I.  appeared.    They  are  more 
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remarkable  for  their  adulation  than  for  their  poetry,  and-  they  are 
overburdened  with  classical  alluBions,  which  perhaps  rendered  them 
acceptable  to  the  king.  The  volume  before  us  is  dedicated  to  the 
Queen,  whom  the  author  styles  ''incomparably  bountiful,  incom- 
parably beautiful,  and  so  peerless  Princess ;"  and  the  remark  just 
made  upon  the  character  of  his  production  of  1604  will  apply  equally 
to  that  of  1606.  It  seems  that  Graige  was  indebted  to  the  Queen's 
"  munificence,"  and  that  she  had  bestowed  "  frequent  benefits"  upon 
him ;  but  he  ftimishes  no  particulars.  After  .the  dedication  he  inserts 
an  "  Epistle  generall  to  Idea,  Cynthia,  Lithocardia,  £ala,  Erantina, 
Lais,  Pandora,  PenelopoB,"  to  aU.  of  whom  he  also  adds  separate  epistles. 
He  apologizes  "  to  the  Header  "  for  "  using  the  Scotish  and  English 
dialectes,"  but  he  is  also  fond  of  French  terms,  by  which  he  thinks  he 
gives  a  polish  to  his  ''rude  rhimes,"  and  he  employs  besides  a  number 
of  afi*ected  words.  The  following  Sonnet  "  to  the  Queene  her  most 
excellent  Majestic  "  introduces  the  "  Amorous  Songes  and  Sonets." 
It  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  author's  style : — 

"  Apelles'  man  did  all  his  wits  imploy 

To  paint  the  shape  of  IxsdaiB  daaghter  fiure ; 

Bat  when  he  saw  his  worke  prov'd  nonght,  poorc  boy, 

He  wept  for  woe  and  tooke  exceeding  care: 

Then  deck'd  he  her  with  jewels  rich  and  rare. 

Which  when  the  brave  Apelles  did  behold, 

Faint  on  (qnoth  hee),  poore  boy,  and  hane  no  fcarc: 

When  beantie  fayles,  well  done  t'  enrich  with  gold. 

I  am  (fiure  Princesae)  like  the  Painter's  man; 

As  ignorant,  as  akant  of  skill  as  hee, 

Yet  will  I  strive  and  doe  the  best  I  can 

To  manifest  my  loving  minde  to  thee. 
Bat  to  supply  the  weaknesse  of  my  skill, 
In  place  of  gold  (great  Lady)  take  good  wHl." 

This  is  only  subscribed  "  Craige,"  but  sometimes  he  adds  "  Scoto- 
Britain,"  and  once  "  Banfa-Britain."  He  refers  to  his  youth,  and  pro- 
mises to  present  the  lady  he  calls  Lithocardia  with  "  some  better 
poem."  These  names  probably  hare  all  an  individaal  application,  and 
in  one  of  his  sonnets  Craige  uneqtiiyocally  tells  us  that  Penelope  is 
Lady  Bich.  Although  he  here  and  there  speaks  diffidently  of  his  own 
powers,  it  is  evident  that  he  thought  he  was  destined  to  immortality, 
and  to  give  immortality  to  those  whom  he  celebrates  :  a  "  Sonnet  to 
Idea"  begins, — 

"  My  Mnse  shall  make  thy  boundless  £une  to  flie 
In  boands  where  yet  thy  sclfe  was  never  secnc  ; 
And  were  not  for  my  songs  thy  name  had  becne 
Obscarclic  cast  into  the  grave  with  thee.'' 
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His  notion  of  addressing  a  real  or  imaginary  female  under  the  name 
of  "  Idea"  lie  had  from  Michael  Drayton,  who  had  done  the  same 
thing  ten  or  twelve  years  before.  On  sign.  K  i,  we  come  to  a  new 
prose  dedication  "  To  my  honorable  good  Lord  and  maister  (the  true 
MsDcenas  of  my  mnse)  George  Earle  of  Dnnbar,  Lord  Barwick,  high 
Tresurar  of  Scotland,"  ending  with  these  words  :  "  What  I  have  heere 
set  downe  is  for  your  soUace ;  and  so  I  beseech  your  Honor  to  accept 
from  the  table  of  my  Chamber,  at  yonr  liberall  charge  and  allowance, 
the  6  day  of  November  1606."  Li  this  part  of  the  volume  we  meet 
with  those  imitations  and  enlargements  of  Christopher  Marlow's  well- 
known  ballad,  "  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love,"  and  the  answer 
to  it  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  which  the  £ev.  H.  J.  Todd  has  pointed 
out  in  his  edition  of  Milton,  v.  68.  They  consist  of  four  poems  between 
Alexis  and  Lesbia,  the  first  beginning, 

''  Come  be  my  love  and  live  with  me," 
the  second,  in  reply : 

"  If  all  were  thine  that  there  I  see." 
The  third  is  "  a  new  persuasion :" 

**  Once  more  I  pray  thee  be  my  love," 
and  the  fourth, 

"  Oft  have  I  pray'd  thee  be  my  love." 

Few  imitations  can  be  less  like  the  original,  excepting  in  mere  form, 
for  all  the  natural  and  pastoral  simplicity  of  Marlow  is  lost  in  trite, 
tedious  and  repeated  allusions  to  Parnassus,  Castalian  drops,  Hippo- 
crene,  Aganippe,  &e, 

Craige  cannot  do  without  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  at  every 
turn,  and  he  afterwards  calls  in  the  aid  of  Flora,  Daphne,  the  Nereids, 
Apollo,  and  Cynthia,  in  the  poem  which  opens  thus : 

**  Come  be  my  Love  and  live  with  mee, 
And  thou  shalt  all  the  solace  see, 
That  glassie  golfs  or  earth  can  biinff 
From  Vestals  wealth,  or  Neptum  reigne. 

For  we  shall  on  the  momitains  go. 
In  shaddie  mnbers  to  and  fro  ; 
In  vallies  low,  and  on  the  braj,    - 
And  with  thy  feet  the  fliSiwrs  shall  play." 

The  printer  often  does  injustice  to  the  author,  who  probably  had  no 
opportunity  of  correcting  the  errors  of  the  press.  The  volume  ends  on 
sign.  L  iiii,  with  an  English  Sonnet  ''to  the  Author,"  subscribed 
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I.  M.»  and  two  copies  of  Latm  verses.  Cranio  Suo,  and  De  Alexandra 
JSupao^  the  first  signed  Bobertos  Aytonus,  and  the  last  Arthnros 
Gordonus. 


Cbies  of  London. — ^The  Maimer  of  Crying  Things  in  London. 
4to.     32  leaves. 

This  is  a  series  of  thirty-two  copperplates,  without  date  or  engraver's 
name,  and  the  above  title  is  given  to  them  in  the  hand- writing  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  They  were  perhaps  by  some  foreign 
artist,  and  probably  proof  impressions ;  for  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the 
plates  is  a  small  part  of  another,  as  if  it  had  been  taken  off  for  a  trial 
of  the  plate.  It,  is  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  them  with  any  exact- 
ness, but  assistance  may  be  derived  from  a  black-letter  ballad  by  W. 
Turner,  called 


**  The  Common  Cries  of  London  Town, 
Some  go  np  street  and  some  go  down. 


»i 


Under  the  title  of  it  is  a  wood-cut  of  a  man  with  a  basket  on  his 
head.  The  only  known  copy  is  dated  1662,  but  it  contains  internal  evi- 
dence, in  the  following  stanza,  that  it  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
James  1, 

«  That's  the  fat  foole  of  the  Cnrtm, 

And  the  lean  fool  of  the  BuU  : 
Since  Shanke  did  leave  to  sing  his  rimes 

He  is  coDnted  bat  a  gnll. 
The  Players  on  the  Banckeside, 

The  ronnd  Globe  and  the  Swan, 
Will  teach  yon  idle  tricks  of  love, 

But  the  Bull  will  play  the  man." 

ShAnke,  the  comic  actor  here  mentioned,  was  one  of  Prince  Henry's 
players  in  1603 ;  and  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  informs  us  that  the  Swan 
Theatre,  mentioned  above,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  players  in  1613. 
The  Curtain  Theatre  had  also  fallen  into  disuse  before  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  Globe  and  Bull  were  employed  until  after  the  Bestor- 
ation.  Several  of  Turner's  "  Cries  of  London  Town"  are  so  similar  to 
those  represented  in  the  engravings  before  us,  that  we  may  conclude 
they  were  nearly  contemporary.  As  this  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  known 
series  of  the  kind,  an  -  enumeration  of  the  "  Cries,"  illustrating  very 
curiously  the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  will  not  be  unacceptable : 

1.  Lanthome  and  a  whole  Candell  light :  hanse  oat  yoor  lights  heare  I— 2. 1 
have  fresh  Cheese  and  Creame. — 3.  Bay  a  Brew,  or  a  table  Booke. — 4.  Fine 
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Oranges,  fine  Lemons. — 5.  EILs  or  veards :  by  yeard  or  Ells. — 6. 1  have  ripe  straw- 
bnryes,  ripe-straw-bnryes. — 7.  I  nave  Screenes,  if  you  desier  ;  To  keepe  your 
Bntey  from  y«  fire. — 8.  Codlinges  hot,  hot  Codlinges. — 9.  Buy  a  Steele,  or  a 
Tinder  Box.  — 10.  Qoicke  paravinkells,  qoicke,  quick. — 11.  Worke  for  a 
Cooper  :  worke  for  a  Cooper. — 12.  Bandestringes,  or  hankercher  buttons. — 13. 
A  Tanker  bearer. — 14.  Macarell  new  :  Maca-rell. — 15.  Buy  a  hone,  or  a  whet- 
stone, or  a  marking  ston.^16.  White  Unions,  whitt  St  Thomas  Unions. — 17. 
Mate  for  a  Bed,  buy  a  Doore  mate.  —18.  Radishes  or  lettis,  tow  bunches  a 

Sny.— 19.  Have  you  any  worke  for  a  Tinker. — 20.  Buy  my  Hartichokes, 
istris. — 21.  Maribones,  Jiaides,  maribones. — 22.  I  ha'  ripe  Couccumber,  ripe 
Couccumber. — 23.  Chimney  Swecpe. — 24.  New  flounders,  new. — 25.  Some 
broken  Breade  and  meate  for  ye  poore  prisoners :  for  the  Lords  sake  pittey  the 
poore. — 26.  Buy  my  dish  of  ereatSmelt8.~27.  Have  yon  any  Chaires  to  mend. 
— 28.  Buy  a  Cocke,  or  a  gelding. — 29.  Old  showes  or  bootes  :  will  you  buy 
Bome  Broome.— W.  MusseLs,  Lilly  white  Mussels. — 31.  Small  Cole  a  penny  a 
peake.— 32.  What  Kitchen-stufie  have  yon,  Maides. 

The  figures,  male  and  female,  in  the  engrayings  are  all  three-quarter 
lengths,  and  they  are  ftunished  with  the  implements  of  their  rarious 
trades,  or  with  the  articles  in  which  they  deal.  « 

Other  London  Cries  are  mentioned  by  different  authors,  and  a  Hst 
of  them,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Cries  of  Eome,"  may  be  seen  in  Tho. 
Heywood's  '*  Eape  of  Lucrece,"  1606.  The  earliest  notice  of  Cries, 
that  we  recollect,  is  in  Laneham's  "  Letter  from  Kenilworth,  1575 :" 
**  That  is  (says  he,  in  his  peculiar  spelling)  afiresli  cheaz  and  cream,  and 
the  common  cry  that  theez  milkwives  make  in  London  streetes  yeerly 
betwyxt  Easter  and  Whitsontide."  In  the  old  play  of  "  The  Three 
Lords  and  Three  Ladies  of  London,"  1590,  it  appears  that  woodmen 
went  about  with  their  beetles  and  wedges  on  their  backs,  crying 
"  Have  you  any  wood  to  cleave  ?  "  In  "  The  Loyal  Subject,"  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  A.  in.  sc.  5,  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Potatoes  had  become  so  common,  that  "Potatoes — ^ripe  Potatoes" 
were  publicly  hawked  about  the  city.  "  The  Cries  of  London "  are 
enumerated  in  E.  Brome's  ''Court  Beggar,"  A.  y;  and  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Epigram,  xcii.  "the  new  cry"  is  spoken  of.  In  a  mock  list 
of  books,  in  what  is  called  "  The  Instructive  Library,"  printed  for  the 
Man  in  the  Moon,  1710,  we  have  the  cries  of  "Ejiives  to  grind," 
"  Old  chairs  to  mend,"  "  Pears  to  bake,"  Milk  a  penny  a  quart," 
"  Grey  Peas  and  Bacon,"  "  Fresh  Herrings,"  and  "  Shrewsbury  Pud- 
dings." 

Turner  in  his  ballad,  before  mentioned,  gives  several  "  Cries "  not 
included  in  the  engravings,  such  as  "  The  Waterman,"  "  The  Black- 
ing Man,"  "The  Pedlar,"  "  Cheny  ripe,"  "  Buy  a  Mouse-trap,"  «&c. 
The  following  are  two  more  of  his  stanzas  :— 

"  Ripe,  Cherry  ripe 

The  Coster-monger  cries ; 
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Pippins  fine,  or  pears. 

Another  after  hies 
With  basket  on  his  head 

His  living  to  advance, 
And  in  his  purse  a  pair  of  Dice 

For  to  play  at  Mumchance. 

'*  Hot  pipnin  pies 

To  sell  nnto  mj  friends  ; 
Orpndding  pies  in  pans, 

Well  stuft  with  candles  ends. 
Will  yon  bay  any  Milk, 

I  heard  a  wench  that  cries  : 
With  a  pale  of  fresh  Cheese  and  cream 

Another  after  hies." 

In  ike  British.  Maseum  is  a  series  of  "  Cries  of  London,"  resembling 
those  under  consideration,  bnt  larger,  and  much  coarser  in  the  style  of 
engraving.    Tempest's  "  Cries  of  London  "  came  out  about  1680. 

In  1628  Samuel  Eowland  (who,  we  apprehend,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  popular  comic  poet,  Samuel  Bowlands)  printed  a 
pious  production  called  "  Heayens  Glory,  seeke  it,"  &c.,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  inserted,  with  a  new  title-page,  "  The  Common  Cryes  and 
Sounds  of  the  BeU-man,"  which  only  relate  to  what  we  now  term 
"  Bell-mans  Verses  :"  they  are  all  of  a  serious  and  religious  character, 
such  as  the  following :— ■ 

"jFbr  Nem-yeares  Day, 

^  All  yon  that  doe  the  Bell-man  heare 
The  first  day  of  this  hopefnll  yearo, 
I  doe  in  love  admonish  yon 
To  bid  yonr  old  sins  all  adae. 
And  wfuke  as  Qods  just  law  requires 
In  holy  deeds  and  good  desires  ; 
Which  if  ye  doe,  youle  doe  yonr  best : 
Grod  will  in  Christ  forgive  the  rest." 

There  are  many  others,  but  of  the  same  character,  and  they  do  not 
properly  come  under  the  designation  of  ''Cries  of  London."  The  work 
was  printed  for  Michael  Sparke. 


Ceossb,  William. — ^Belgiaes  Trovbles  and  Trivmphs.  Where- 
in are  traly  and  Historicallj  related  all  the  most  famous 
Occnrrences^  which  hane  happened  betweene  the  Spaniards 
and  Hollanders  in  these  last  foore  yeares  Warres  of  the 
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Netherlands^  with  other  Accidents^  which  hane  had  rela- 
tion vnto  them^  as  the  Battels  of  Flenrie  and  Statloo^  the 
losse  of  Gulicke  and  Breda^  the  Sieges  of  Since  and 
Bergen^  the  Conqnest  of  St.  Saluador  in  Brasilia^  and  the 
taking  of  Goffe  by  Charles  Lambert^  &c.  Written  by 
William  Crosse^  master  of  Arts  of  St.  Maiy  Hall  in  Ox- 
ford^ and  sometimes  Chaplaine  vnto  Golonell  Ogle  in  the 
Netherlands. — ^London^  Printed  by  Angnstine  Mathewes^ 
and  John  Norton^  1625.    4to.     89  leaves. 

Of  this  poem  we  find  no  mention,  and  of  its  anthor  we  can  give  no 
account  beyond  what  Wood  says  of  him,  who,  howeyer,  knew  nothing 
of  the  work  before  ns.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1610,  and  of 
M.A.  in  1613 :  in  1612  he  had  contributed  to  the  Justa  Oxoniensium, 
and  in  1613  to  the  yerses  of  the  Uniyersity  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  Palatine  with  the  daughter  of  James  I.  Two  years  after  the 
appearance  of  his  "  Belgia's  Troubles,"  he  produced  a  "  Continuation 
of  the  History  of  the  Netherlands "  from  the  year  1608 ;  and  in 
1629  he  published  a  translation  of  SaUust. 

"  Belgia's  Troubles  "  is  a  work  of  little  talent,  but  of  considerable 
pretension,  diyided  into  two  books,  the  first  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  the  second  to  Lord  Conway,  Baron  of 
Itaggely,  and  to  Sir  Horatio  Yere.  Crosse  admits,  modestly  enough, 
that  he  has  written  '*  rather  a  discourse  than  a  poem,"  and  professes  to 
haye  treated  eyents  historically  without  the  display  of  imagination. 
He  begins  by  a  personification  of  BeUona,  who  summons  her  Page 
Discord  to  infiame  the  hostile  parties,  but  we  afterwards  hear  no  more 
of  them,  nor  of  any  corresponding  machinery.  The  performance  looks 
the  heayier  because  each  book,  of  many  hundred  lines,  forms  a  single 
paragraph.    The  whole  opens  thus  grandiloquently : — 

**  After  the  calmes  of  sweet-contenting  Peace 
Well  passed  were,  and  that  loxurious  ease 
Had  griped  on  those  Armes,  which  fighting  were 
Imbru'd  with  blood,  with  danger  death  and  feare, 
Bcllona,  storming  with  a  fatall  rage, 
Out  of  th'  Infermdl  Cells  calls  forth  a  Page 
Fell  Discord  hight,  with  whom  she  thns  doth  treat. 
Do  not  thy  trembling  vaines,  deare  Discord,  sweat 
Whole  stormcs  of  wrath?"  &c. 

The  author  is  often  not  yery  particular  as  to  the  exactness  of  his 
rhymes,  but  we  seldom  haye  met  with  so  bad  a  set  as  the  following : — 
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**  For  those  hotc  bloods  which  never  could  agree, 
Nor  Bunpathize  in  congmous  qualitie, 
Now  mounted  are,  and  ready  for  to  make 
Upon  their  foes  a  second  Flanders  State  ; 
Their  high-proofe  Armour  for  their  temper  equal! 
To  Millans  making,  and  to  Siras  mettalL" 

"  The  second  booke  "  is  as  long,  and  as  wearisome,  as  the  first,  and 
here  and  there  the  author  repeats  himself,  as  where  he  says,  twice 
oyer,  that  a  certain  fbrions  bombardment  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
demolish  the  walls  of  "  Ecbatane  or  Babylon."  Perhaps  the  best 
couplet  in  the  whole  poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  book,  where 
Crosse  describes  a  field  after  a  desperate  battle  :— 

"  The  bnllet-f  mrowd  ficlde  with  shot  was  sowen, 
And  all  the  plaine  with  batterd  corslets  strowen." 

He  has  also  a  curious  and  somewhat  striking  passage  where  he 
describes  soldiers  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  Flanders  frozen 
to  death,  some  of  them  standing  stark  against  trees,  &c.  It  was  the 
Spanish  soldiers  who  patiently  endured  this  extremity  of  cold,  and 
the  author  generally,  and  generously,  admits  the  valour  and  hardi- 
hood of  the  enemy,  besides  bearing  testimony  to  his  excellent  martial 
discipline. 


Cbowch,  Huhfbey. — Loves  Court  of  Conscience.  Written 
upon  two  severaU  Occasions ;  with  new  Lessons  for 
Loyers.  Whereunto  is  annexed  a  kinde  Husbands  advice 
to  Ids  Wife.  By  Humfirey  Crowch. — London^  Printed  for 
Bichard  Harper^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Smith- 
field^  at  the  Hospitall  Gate.     1637.     8vo.     16  leaves. 

This  is  a  pleasant  xmpretending  production,  by  an  author,  we  think, 
no  where  recorded  in  our  poetical  annals.  The  truth,  however,  is  that 
he  was  a  popular  ballad  writer;  and  the  work  before  us  was  merely 
a  chap-book,  price  two-pence,  a  form  frequently  adopted  when  the 
subject  was  too  long  for  the  first  and  second  part  of  a  broadside.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  history  or  occupation  of  Humfrey  Crowch,  but 
perhaps,  like  Martin  Parker  whose  contemporary  he  was,  he  lived 
wholly  by  his  pen ;  or  perhaps,  like  an  earlier  predecessor  in  ballad- 
writing,  Thomas  Deloney,  the  silk- weaver,  he  added  to  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence, derived  from  his  trade,  by  applying  his  rhyming  propensity  to 
any  popular  topic. 
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In  this  instance  Crowcli  hit  npon  a  very  good  title,  and  the  interior 
of  his  small  work  does  not  contradict  it  either  by  dulness  or  insipidity. 
He  opens  with  a  supposed  Court  of  Justice,  where  Eeason,  Grace, 
Truth  and  Wit  preside,  and  before  whom  a  person,  called  Intelligence, 
produces  the  body  of  a  young  man  who  had  destroyed  himself  for  love. 
Wisdom  seems  to  act  as  assessor  to  the  Court,  and  Discretion,  as 
Amicus  OuruBf  enlarges  and  moralises  upon  the  subject  of  love  and 
matrimony,  giving  five  distinct  "lessons,"  as  they  are  termed,  all 
tending  to  produce  constancy  in  admirers,  and  affection  in  husbands 
and  wives.  Discretion  introduces  a  ballad  upon  the  amour  of  Dido 
and  ^neas,  which  ends  with  the  subsequent  stanza : 

**  Dido  wept,  but  what  of  this  ? 

The  (xods  would  have  it  so  : 
.^Bneas  nothing  did  amisse, 

For  he  was  forc't  to  go. 
Learn,  Lordlings,  then  no  vows  to  keep 
With  false  loves,  bnt  let  them  weep ; 

Tis  folly  to  be  true. 
Let  this  lesson  serve  your  turn. 
And  let  twenty  Didoes  mourn. 

So  yon  get  daily  new.** 

The  moral,  such  as  it  is,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  professed  pur- 
pose of  the  tract,  but  the  ballad  is  followed  by  what  is  more  consonant, 
and  is  headed  "  A  kinde  husbands  advice  to  his  Wife,"  in  which, 
among  many  others,  are  the  following  lines  :— 

"  Then,  I  am  richer  far  then  some  that  have 
Grold  in  their  purses,  lands,  and  livings  brave : 
Yet  I  enjov  these  blessings  but  in  vain. 
Because  I  love,  and  am  not  lov'd  again. 
O I  would  I  did  not  love  thee  half  so  well, 
rde  nere  regard  that  firebrand  of  hell, 
I  mean  your  tongue,  that  doth  afflict  mj  heart ; 
For  if  a  stranger  should  but  act  thy  part 
I  would  not  care.    I  am  of  this  belief 
Where  is  great  love,  the  greater  is  the  grief, 
If  that  he  be  repulst  with  evill  speeches 
By  a  curst  dame  that  strives  to  weare  the  breeches. 
Consider  what  I  say,  and  be  advis'd: 
Silence  in  women  kinde  is  highly  pris'd.'' 

There  is  not  much  attempt  at  poetry  in  the  tract  beyond  the  rhyme, 
but  the  lines  run  easily,  and  were  intended  to  be  of  a  familiar  cast. 
A  single  copy  of  the  chap-book  is  all  we  ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see. 
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Dakiel^  Saihtel. — ^The  Worthy  tract  of  Panlus  lonius,  con- 
tayning  a  Disconrse  of  rare  innestions^  both  Militarie  and 
Amorous  called  Imprese.  Whereunto  is  added  a  Preface 
contayning  the  Arte  of  composing  them^  with  many 
other  notable  deuises.  By  Samuell  Daniell  late  Student 
in  Qxenforde. — At  London^  Printed  for  Simon  Waterson. 
1585.    4to. 

This  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  Daniel's  earliest  known  work : 
he  was  at  this  date  in  his  twenty-third  year.  It  is  entirely  prose 
excepting  one  stanza  from  Ariosto,  which  is  thus  translated,  hnt  not 
in  the  form  of  the  original:  it  refers  to  the  dress  and  device  of 
Bradamante  :— 

**  Her  upper  robe  of  snch  like  colonr  was, 

As  18  the  fading  leaf  of  palish  hew, 
When  from  the  bowe  the  lively  sap  doth  passe, 

Which  nourish  did  the  stock  whereon  it  grew, 
Embrodered  al  with  brannches  thick  aboue, 

And  fading  bowes  of  dolefoll  Cipresae  tree  ; 
Which  cut  with  deadly  axe  doth  neuer  proue. 

This  habit  with  her  gri^e  did  well  agree." 

It  certainly  does  not  promise  much,  and  the  passage  of  the  original— 


ehe  fnai  non  si  rinfranea, 


Poi  ck\  ha  sentito  la  dura  bipenne — 

is  so  hadly  rendered  as  hardly  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  poet. 

Besides  the  translation  from  Paulus  Joyins,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
original  matter,  contributed  chiefly  by  Daniel.  The  dedication  is  to 
"  Sir  Edward  Dimmock,  Champion  to  her  Maiestie,"  followed  by 
an  epistle  of  twelve  pages,  "  To  his  good  firiend  Samnel  Daniel," 
subscribed  N.  W.,  to  encourage  him  to  print  what  he  had  thus 
rendered  into  English.  Near  the  commencement  he  speaks  of  three 
works,  one  existing,  one  lost,  and  the  third  mentioned  nowhere  else, 
riz.,  Nicholas  Breton's  ''Flourish  upon  Fancy,"  printed  in  1577; 
Bichard  Tarlton*s  "  Toys,"  entered  for  the  press  on  10th  December 
of  the  same  year,  and  no  doubt  published,  though  now  extinct ;  and  an 
"  Interlude  of  Diogenes,"  of  which  we  never  hear  elsewhere. 

This  notice  of  the  three  early  productions  is  new,  and  a  copy  of 
Daniel's  translation  is  extremely  rare.  The  letter  of  N.  W.  goes 
learnedly,  and  somewhat  pedantically,  oyer  the  whole  subject  of  the 
antiquity  of  Impreses  and  Emblems,  and  it  is  followed  by  an  Epistle 
of  15  pages  from  Daniel,  on  devices  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  "  to  the 
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friendly  Beader."  "  The  Discourses  of  Fardus  Jovius "  follow,  and 
the  work  ends  with  13  pages  regarding  "  certaine  notable  devises,  botJi 
militarie  and  amorous,  collected  by  Samuell  Daniell."  They  con- 
tain nothing  worth  extracting. 


Dakiel^  Samuel. — Delia.  Contayning  oertayne  Sonnets: 
with  the  complaint  of  Rosamond.  AetcLS  prima  canat 
veneres  postrema  tumultus, — ^At  London,  Printed  by  I.  C. 
for  Simon  Waterson,  dwelling  in  Paules  Church-yard  at 
the  signe  of  the  Crowne.     1592.    4to.     50  leaves. 

This  is  the  earliest  edition  of  Daniers  ''  Delia,"  but  it  may  be  doubted, 
for  reasons  hereafter  assigned,  whether  it  is  the  first  impression 
of  "  The  complaint  of  Sosamond."  At  the  back  of  the  title-page 
(which  is  in  an  arabesque  compartment)  is  a  brief  address  "  To  the 
Header,"  requesting  him  to  correct  in  the  Sonnets  six  errors  of  the 
press,  which  are  pointed  out :  in  the  other  impression  of  1592  (the 
title-page  of  which  is  in  an  architectural  compartment),  these  ''  faultes 
escaped  in  the  printing"  are  rectified.  The  title-page  of  that  second 
edition  runs  thus  i*— • 

"  Delia.  Containing  certaine  Sonnets:  with  the  oomplaynt  of  Rosamond. 
.^itas  prima  canat  veneres  pottrema  tumultus.  1592.  At  London,  Printed  by 
J.  C.  for  S.  Wateraonne."    4to. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  because  the  two  impressions  of  the 
work  in  1592  differ  very  materially :  for  instance,  the  second  of  1592 
contains  54  sonnets,  being  four  more  than  are  in  the  first ;  and  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  there  is  a  copy  of  an  edition  with  the  date  of  1592, 
and  with  the  "  Eosamond,"  as  usual,  appended,  in  which  (besides  the 
correction  of  several  errors,  and  minor  changes)  no  fewer  than  23 
stanzas  of  the  "Eosamond"  are  omitted :  the  pagination  is  also  different, 
and  it  seems  clearly  a  distinct  impression,  which  makes  three  in  the  same 
year,  showing  the  great  popularity  of  the  work.  The  corrections  prove 
that  this  edition  at  Oxford  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  others  ; 
and  if  so,  why  were  the  23  stanzas  of  the  "  Bosamond  "  omitted,  when 
they  are  found  in  the  two  other  4tos.  of  1592,  and  in  the  12mo.  editions 
of  1594  and  1595  P 

Our  notion  is  that  none  of  the  earliest  editions  of  "Eosamond"  were 
printed  at  the  same  time  as  the  "  Delia :"  the  type  is  much  coarser 
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and  thidcer,  and  having  first  gone  throngli  the  press,  we  apprehend  that 
it  was  subsequently  added  to  the  sonnets  inscribed  to  Delia.  We  are, 
however,  aware  of  no  extant  separate  edition  of  the  "  Eosamond," 
and  that  which  follows  the  **  Delia,"  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  must 
have  been  Daniel's  original  draught,  before  he  added  the  twenty- 
three  stanzas  inserted  in  all  the  other  copies,  and  forming  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  poem,  although  the  sense  is  complete  without 
them.  As  a  specimen  of  the  variations  contained  in  the  copy  at  Ox- 
ford, we  may  give  the  last  line  of  a  stanza  not  far  from  the  end  of  the 
"  Bosamond,"  which  in  the  two  other  impressions  of  1692  runs  thus :— - 

**  That  overwhelms  vs  or  confbnnds  vs  quite." 
In  the  Oxford  copy,  of  1592,  it  stands, — 

'*  Tongne,  pen  nor  arte  can  nener  shew  a  right" 

That  copy  has  also  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  very  last  stanza, 
which  absurdly  begins,  in  the  other  copies  of  the  same  year, — 

"  So  vanqnisht  she,  and  left  me  to  retome;" 

instead  of— 

**  So  vanUht  she  and  left  me  to  retome." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  blunder  is  repeated  in  the  12mo.  edition 
of  1694,  while  it  is  corrected  in  the  12mo.  edition  of  1595.  There  is 
much  that  seems  inexplicable  in  the  early  impressions  of  Daniel's 
poems,  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fastidiousness  of  the  author,  and 
to  the  changes  he  from  time  to  time  introduced. 

Ko  other  perfect  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "  Delia,"  (which  also 
promises  "  The  complaint  of  Bosamond  "  on  the  title-page)  is  known 
but  that  now  before  us.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that,  besides 
the  correction  of  the  errors  of  the  press,  the  second  edition,  with  the 
date  of  1592,  comprises  four  sonnets  not  in  the  first  edition,  and  they 
are  numbered  respectively  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxix,  (by  mistake  printed 
xxxi)  and  xxx:  the  other  fifty  sonnets  are  all  in  the  first  edition. 
The  types  are  the  same  for  both,  but  there  are  differences  in  the  spel- 
ling :  and,  besides  the  mistakes  pointed  out  in  the  errata,  some  valuable 
corrections  are  made  in  the  second  edition :  in  the  first  edition,  for 
instance,  in  Sonnet  x.  Yenus  is  called  "  Laughter-louing  Oods"  in- 
stead of  Chddesse,  which  was  afterwards  substituted.  Here  and  there 
emendations  were  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  metre,  as  in 
Sonnet  xxxv,  where  the  first  edition  defectively  reads,— 
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^'  And  I,  though  borne  in  «  colder  dime,'' 
which  the  second  edition  alters  to 

**  And  If  though  borne  within  a  colder  dime.'' 
Again,  in  Sonnet  xliiii,  the  first  edition  has-^ 

"  Deckt  with  her  youth,  whereon  the  world  amyleth ;" 
but  the  second  restores  the  measure  of  the  verse  thus : — 

"Deckt  with  her  youth,  whereon  the  world  now  amyleth." 

It  is  very  certain  that  some  of  Daniel's  Sonnets  had  appeared  in 
1691,  at  the  end  of  the  surreptitious  impression  of  Sir  P.  Sidney's 
*'  Astrophel  and  Stel|a,"  edited  by  Thomas  Nash.  (See  p.  <37.)  In  fact, 
this  forms  Daniel's  excuse  for  printing  his  "  Delia."  In  the  dedica- 
tion to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Daniel  tells  her — "  Seeing  I  was 
betraide  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  greedy  printer,  and  had  some  of 
my  secrets  bewraide  to  the  world  uncorrected,  doubting  the  like  of 
the  rest,  I  am  forced  to  publish  that  which  I  never  ment ;"  and  he 
adds  that  the  same  wrong  had  been  done  to  Sidney,  whom  he  desig- 
nates as  Astrophel.  The  **  greedy  printer "  was  Thomas  Newman, 
who,  not  long  before,  had  published  the  first,  and  unauthorised,  impres- 
sion  of  Sidney's  poems. 

Who  Delia  might  be  we  have  no  information,  but  in  the  48th  Sonnet 
of  the  collection  named  after  her,  we  are  told  that  she  lived  on 
Shakespeare's  river  .— 

"  But  Avon,  rich  in  fame,  though  poor  in  waters. 
Shall  have  my  song,  where  Delia  hath  her  seate  : 
Avon  shall  be  my  Thames,  and  she  my  Song ; 
lie  sound  her  name  the  Ryver  all  along." 

The  fact,  first  stated  in  the  edition  12mo.  1595,  that  the  44th  Sonnet 
"  was  made  at  the  Author's  being  in  Italic,"  explains  how  it  happened 
that  he  there  speaks  of  Delia  as  residing  in  the  North — 

"  My  joyfuU  North,  where  all  my  fortune  lyes." 

However,  in  the  very  same  series  of  Sonnets,  Daniel  avows  his  affec- 
tion for  another  lady,  whom  he  calls  Cynthia,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  very  cruel;  for,  in  Sonnet  40,  he  says  of  her,— • 

"  Yet  nought  the  rocke  of  that  hard  hart  can  move, 
Where  l^te  these  tears  which  zeale  and  fury  driyeth  ; 
And  yet  I  rather  languish  in  her  loTe, 
Then  I  would  joy  the  fityrest  she  that  liveth." 

In  the  original  **  which  "  is  misprinted  with  in  the  second  line,  and 
the  obvious  error  is  not  corrected  in  the  later  copy  of  1592.     From 
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an  author  like  Daniel  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  quote  specimens,  but 
we  may  point  out  a  clear  allusion  to  Spenser,  and  to  his  "  Faiiy 
Queen,"  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  "  Life  of  Spenser,"  8vo.  1862, 
p.  ci. :  it  is  at  the  opening  of  Sonnet  46.  The  first  three  books  of 
Spenser's  work,  in  which,  as  Daniel  says,  were  many  "  aged  accents  and 
untimely  words,"  had  been  printed,  as  ererybody  is  aware,  in  1590. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  erery  edition,  between  the  portion 
Daniel  caQs  ''  Delia  "  and  **  The  Complaint  of  Eosamond,"  is  inserted 
**  an  ode,"  which  was  so  popular  as  to  be.  set  to  music  in  John  Far« 
mer's  ''  First  set  of  English  Madrigab,"  1699. 


Daniel^  Samuel. — ^The  First  Fowre  Bookes  of  the  civile  wars 
between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke.  By 
Samnel  Daniel.  jEtas  prima  canat  venerea  postrema 
iumultus.  At  London^  Printed  by  P.  Short  for  Simon 
Waterson. — 1595.    4to.    89  leaves. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  Daniel's  Civil  Wars :  a  fifth  book  was 
added  in  1599,  but  it  is  sometimes  appended  to  the  first  four  books  in 
1595.  As  far  as  regards  the  first  four  books,  the  edition  of  1599 
precisely  agrees  with  that  of  1595,  having  been  printed  from  the  very 
same  types,  and  without  even  the  correction  of  the  errors  of  the  press. 

None  of  Daniers  biographers  notice  the  fact  that  he  had  travelled 
in  Italy,  no  doubl?  early  in  life,  and  perhaps  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to 
the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  That  he  had  visited  that 
country  we  have  upon  his  own  evidence.  In  the  same  year  that  he 
published  the  work  before  ub,  he  reprinted  his  Delias  Rosamond  and 
a  tragedy  called  Cleopatra^  in  12mo.  and  one  of  the  sonnets  in  his  Delia 
is  there  headed,  **  At  the  Author's  going  into  Italic  j"  and  another,  as 
before  shewn,  is  thus  introduced,  <^This  Sonnet  was  made  at  the 
Author's  being  in  Italie." 

"  The  first  four  Books  of  the  Civil  Wars"  were  ushered  into  the 
world  in  1595,  without  any  dedication  or  prefatory  matter.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  copies  did  not  then  sell,  as  they  were  preceded  by  a 
new  title-page,  and  followed  by  another  book  of  the  same  poem  in  1599. 


Daniel^  Samuel — The  Civile  Wares  betweene  the  Howses  of 
Lancaster  and  Yorke,  corrected  and  continned  by  Samuel 
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Danielj  one  of  the  GroomeB  of  hir  Majesties  most  honor- 
able Privie  Chamber  &c. — Printed  at  London  by  Simon 
Watersonne.     1609.    4to.     120  leaves. ' 

The  above  is  an  engraved  title-page  by  F.  Cockson,  containing  a  por- 
trait of  Daniel  in  the  centre,  followed  by  the  dedication  to  the  Coun- 
tess Dowager  of  Pembroke,  in  which  the  author  refers  to  the  many 
impressions  through  which  this  work  had  passed,  without  the  addition 
of  two  books,  (the  third  book  being  enlarged  and  divided)  which  are 
here  for  the  first  time  printed,  making  eight  books  in  the  whole.  It 
brings  down  the  history  to  the  marriage  of  Edward  lY. ;  but  Daniel, 
as  he  informs  Lady  Pembroke,  meant  to  continue  it  "  to  the  glorious- 
union  of  Henry  YII."  This  part  of  his  task  hp  never  completed,  but 
(as  he  proposed  in  the  end  of  the  dedication)  commenced  a  history  of 
England  in  prose. 

The  alterations  in  this  edition  of  the  Civil  Wars,  even  of  those  parts 
of  the  work  professed  to  be  republished,  are  very  considerable ;  and 
Daniel  omitted  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  an  elaborate  eulogium  of 
the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  which  originally  appeared  in  1595,  in- 
cluding the  following  stanza : 

* "  Thence  might  thy  yalor  have  brought  in  despight 
Eteniall  tropheis  to  Elizas  name. 
And  laid  downe  at  her  sacred  feete  the  right 
Of  all  thy  deedes,  and  gloiy  of  the  same. 
And  that  which  by  her  powre,  and  by  thy  might, 
Thou  hadst  attaind  to  her  immortall  fame, 
Had  made  thee  wondred  here,  admir'd  a  iarre, 
The  Mercmy  of  peace,  the  Mars  of  warre." 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  political  reason  for  excluding  this,  and 
other  stanzas  in  the  same  spirit,  after  James  I.  came  to  the  throne, 
but  they  were  never  reprinted. 


Daniel^  SAKUBL.-^The  Works  of  Samnel  Daniel.  Newly 
augmented.  JEtas  prima  canat  veneres,  postrema  iumultus. 
— London  Printed  for  Simon  Waterson.  1601.  folio. 
193  leaves. 

This  is  an  unknown  edition  of  Daniel's  productions,  but  it  agrees  in 
all  essential  particulars  with  the  common  impression  dated  1602.  The 
poet  seems  to  have  printed  his  Works  in  1601,  upon  large  paper,  as 
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gifts  to  his  patrons,  and  the  present  copy  was  accompanied  by  a  private 
letter  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  then  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Keeper  of  the 
Grreat  Seal. 

After  the  title-page  comes  an  address  *'  To  her  sacred  Majestic/'  in 
four  octave  stanzas :  then  "The  Civil  Wars,"  in  six  books,  followed 
by  "  Mnsophilus."  The  folios,  which  are  numbered,  end  with  "  The 
Civil  Wars,"  and  fresh  signatures  commence  with  "  Musophilus." 
This  portion  is  succeeded  by  "  a  Letter  from  Octavia  to  Marcus  An- 
tonius,"  and  by  "  the  Tragedie  of  Cleopatra."  "  The  Complaint  of 
Bosamond"  precedes  "  Delia,"  consisting  here  of  fifty-seven  sonnets,  to 
which  are  added  "  an  Ode"  and  "  a  Pastoral,"  concluding  the  volume. 


Daniel^  Samuel. — ^A  Panegyrike  Congratulatory  delivered 
to  the  Kings  most  excellent  majesty  at  Burleigli  Harring- 
ton in  Rutlandshire.  By  Samuel  Daniel.  Also  certaine 
Epistles.  With  a  Defence  of  Ryme  heeretofore  written, 
and  now  published  by  the  Author.  Carmen  amat,  quia- 
quia  carmine  digna  gerit. — At  London  Printed  by  V.  S. 
for  Edward  Blount,    n.d.    folio.    40  haves. 

Although  there  is  no  date  on  the  general  title-page  of  this  volume, 
the  title-page  to  the  second  portion  of  it,  ''  Certaine  Epistles  after  the 
manner  of  Horace,  written  to  divers  noble  Personages,"  bears  the  date 
of  1603.  There  is  a  third  title-page  to  the  *'  Defence  of  Eyme  against 
a  pamphlet  entituled  Observations  on  the  Art  of  English  Poesie," 
without  date,  and  this  last  portion  of  the  work  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  found  appended  to  the  folio  edition  of  Daniers  Works,  1602. 
The  first  and  third  title-pages  are  within  ornamental  compartments, 
with  the  royal  arms  at  the  top,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite  motto. 
Semper  eadem,  below  them. 

Only  two  or  three  complete  copies  of  this  edition  of  Daniel's  "  Pane- 
gyric Congratulatory"  and  "Epistles"  are  yet  known,  and  it  was 
most  likely  printed  for  presents :  we  have  that  copy  before  us  which  he 
gave  to  Lady  Pembroke,  as  is  testified  by  her  autograph.  He  also 
probably  gaVe  them  to  the  ''  noble  personages  "  whom  he  addresses  in 
the  "  Epistles,"  viz.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton ;  Lord  Henry  Howard ;  the 
Countess  of  Cumberland ;  the  Countess  of  Bedford ;  Lady  Anne  Clif* 
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ford;  the  Earl  of  Southampton;  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  The  yolnme 
has  an  introductory  dedication  to  the  latter,  which  was  not  afterwards 
reprinted.  This  folio  probably  came  from  the  press  before  James  I. 
reached  London,  and  the  "  Panegyric  Congratulatory"  was  delivered 
to  him  in  Rutlandshire. 

Daniel  very  seldom  reprinted  a  poem  without  making  alterations, 
more  or  less  important,  in  it.  The  40ih  stanza  of  the  **  Panegyric,'*  in 
the  folio  before  us,  reads  as  follows  : — 

**  We  shall  continne  one,  and  be  the  same 
In  Law,  in  Justice,  Magistrate,  and  forme: 
Thou  wilt  not  touch  the  fundamental!  frame 
Of  this  Estate  thy  Ancestors  did  forme; 
But  with  a  reverence  of  their  glorious  fiune 
Seeke  onelv  the  corruptions  to  reforme: 
Knowing  that  course  is  best  to  be  obeervMe 
Whereby  a  State  hath  longest  beene  preserv'd." 

In  the  8vo.  edition^  which  must  have  come  out  just  afterwards,  it 
runs  thus:— 

<'  We  shall  continue  and  remaine  all  one, 
In  Law,  in  Justice,  and  in  Magestrate: 
Thou  wilt  not  alter  the  foundation 
Thy  Ancestors  have  laide  of  this  Estate, 
Nor  grceve  thy  Land  with  innovation, 
Nor  take  from  us  more  then  thou  will  collate; 
Knowing  that  course  is  best  to  be  observ'de 
Whereby  a  State  hath  longest  been  preserv'd.'' 

It  may  be  matter  of  speculation  whether  the  author  was  induced  to 
alter  the  stanza  on  account  of  any  objection  by  persons  in  authority  to 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  its  anticipations,  or,  bee&use  he  himself  disliked, 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  that  three  lines  should  .end  with  the  syllable, 
"  forme."  Spenser,  Drayton,  and  many  other  contemporaries  of  Daniel, 
thought  rhymes  haying  precisely  the  same  soTind  admissible. 

The  title-page  in  which  Daniel  claims  that  his  Epistles  are  "  after  the 
manner  of  Horace"  was  omitted  in  the  re-impression  of  1603,  in  8vo. 

The  '*  Observations  in  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,"  against  which 
Daniel  wrote  his  "  Defence  of  Syme,"  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Campion,  a  physician,  poet,  and  musical  composer,  and  it  was  published 
with  the  date  of  1602.  We  leam  from  an  address  preceding  DanieFs 
"  Defence,"  that  he  had  written  it  in  the  form  of  a  private  letter  to 
a  learned  friend  about  a  year  before,  but  of  course  subsequent  to  the 
date  when  he  had  first  seen  Dr.  Campion's  "Observations:"  when 
Daniel  printed  it,  it  was  addressed  "  to  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke," who  had  been  his  pupil :  of  him  Daniel  says  that  he  "  in  blood 
and  nature  is  interested"  to  take  part  against  Campion,  who  was  the 
advocate  of  blank  verse. 
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Daniel^  Samuel. — A  PaDegyrike  Congratnlatorie  deliaered 
to  the  Kings  most  excellent  Majestie  at  Burleigh  Har- 
rington in  Butlandshire.  By  Samuel  Daniel.  Also  cer- 
taine  Epistles  with  a  Defence  of  Byrne  &o. — ^At  London 
Imprinted  for  Edward  Blount.     1603.     8vo.     68  leaves. 

This  is  substaiitially  the  same  work  as  the  folio  which  came  out  be- 
fore it,  but,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  there  are  Tariations  besides 
such  as  are  merely  typographical.  The  "  Defence  of  Bhime  "  has  a 
separate  title-page,  and  occupies  the  last  twenty-eight  leares. 


Daniel^  Sahcjel. — Certaine  small  Poems  lately  printed  :  with 
the  Tragedie  of  Fhilotas.  Written  by  Samuel  Daniel^  Ac. — 
At  London  Printed  by  G.  Eld  for  Simon  Waterson.  1605. 
8yo.     110  leaves. 

This  volume  consists  of  pieces  formerly  printed  by  Daniel,  and  of 
the  tragedy  of  Philotas,  which  appeared  here  for  the  first  time,  with  a 
dedication  to  Prince  Henry,  containing  these  lines,  which  are  per- 
sonally interesting:— 

**  And  therefore,  smce  I  have  outliy'd  &e  date 
Of  former  grace,  acceptance,  and  delight, 
I  would  my  lines,  late-borne  beyond  the  fate 
Of  her  spent  line,  had  nexer  come  to  tieht. 
So  had  I  not  been  taxd  for  wishing  well. 
Nor  now  mistaken  by  the  censuring  stage, 
Kor  in  my  fame  nor  reputation  fell ; 
Which  I  esteeme  more  then  what  all  the  age, 
Or  th'  earth  can  give.    But  years  hath  done  this  wrong, 
To  make  me  write  too  much,  and  live  too  long." 

It  seems  that  the  story  of  Philotas  receired  an  application  to  some 
of  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
when  the  tragedy  was  reprinted  it  was  accompanied  by  an  **  Apology," 
in  which  Daniel  says:  "And  for  any  resemblance  that,  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  history,  may  be  applied  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  it  can 
hold  no  proportion,  but  only  in  his  weaknesses,  which  I  would  til  that 
love'  his  memory  not  to  revire." 


Daniel^  Sakubl. — ^The  First  Part  of  the  Historie  of  England. 
By  Samnel  Danyel. — ^London,  Printed  by  Nicholas  Okes 
dwelling  neere  Holbome  bridge.     1612.   4to.    117  leaves. 

N 
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This  seems  to  liare  been  a  private  impression  of  the  earlier  portion 
of  DanieFs  History  of  England,  ending  with  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
He  intended  to  distribute  some  copies  as  presents,  and  that  before 
ns  was  doubtless  given  by  him  to  Lord  Ellesmere.  At  the  end  is  a 
note,  which  shows  that  the  work  was  not  printed  for  sale  in  1612. 

Daniel  had  promised  to  write  the  History  of  England  from  the 
Conquest,  in  the  dedication  of  his  complete  edition  of  the  Civil  Wars 
to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke ;  but  he  brought  it  no  lower  than  the 
reign  of  Edward  m.,  and  printed  it  in  folio  as  a  private  speculation 
about  1618 :  he  died  in  October  of  the  following  year.  The  edition 
before  us  is  dedicated  to  Viscount  Eochester,  and  the  first  and  third 
books  (for  it  has  three  divisions)  mention  him  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs. After  the  disgrace  of  that  nobleman,  all  allusion  to  him  was 
omitted. 


Daniel^  Samxtel. — ^The  Collectioii  of  the  Historie  of  England. 
By  S.  D. — London^  Printed  by  Nicholas  Okes  dwelling  in 
Foster-lane  for  the  Author.  Cum  PrivHegio.  n.  d.  fol. 
115  leaves, 

Daniel's  privilege  to  print  this  work  and  an  "  Appendix "  (which 
never  appeared)  for  his  own  benefit,  is  opposite  the  title-page  on  a 
separate  leaf,  and  dated  11  March,  16  James  I.  It  never  was  regu- 
larly published,  and  the  author  opens  his  preface  in  these  terms :— > 
<<  This  Feece  of  our  History,  which  here  I  divulge  not,  but  impart 
privately  to  such  worthy  persons  as  have  favoured  my  endeavours,"  &c. 
One  of  these  was  the  first  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  no  doubt  followed 
up  the  patronage  which  his  father.  Lord  Ellesmere,  had  extended  to 
Daniel,  and  therefore  took  a  large  paper  copy  of  this  work.  It  has  no 
date,  but  it  must  have  appeared  prior  to  the  author's  death  in  October, 
1619,  and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  royal  privilege.  The  author 
complains  that  ill-health  had  delayed  his  undertaking.  It  brings  our 
history  down  to  the  end  of  Edward  HI. ;  and  subjoined  is  a  brief 
notice,  concluding  with  these  words :  "  And  here  I  leave,  unlesse  by 
this  which  is  done  I  finde  incouragement  to  goe  on."  The  work  in 
1634,  was  continued  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VLL.  by  John  Trussell. 

We  may  add  that  Daniel's  will  bears  date  on  the  4th  Sept.  1619 : 
see  Shakesp.  Soc.  Papers,Hv..  156.  In  it  he  makes  bequests  only  to 
persons  of  the  tiame  of  Bowre,  and  to  his  brother  John  Daniel. 
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Dabcie^  Abraham. — ^Frances  Dachesse  Dowager  of  Biclunond 
and  Lenox  &c,  her  Funerall  Tearea.  Or  Larmes  Funebrea 
de  Pillostre  Princesse  Francoise  Dncheaae  Dowagere  de 
Biclunond  et  de  Lenox  &c.  pour  la  Mort  et  Perte  de  son 
cher  Espoux^  &c.  Louis  de  Obegny  Due  de  Biclunond  et 
de  Lenox  &c»  Qni  deceda  le  16  Februrier  1624  en  la 
maison  Royale  de  Wbit-liall.  &c.    n.  d.     8vo.     58  leaves. 

No  bookseller's  name  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Yolmne,  which 
was  most  likely  printed  by  the  author,  Abraham  Darcie,  for,  not 
always  disinterested,  presents.  A  copy  was  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Biidgewater,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  placed  a  large  folded  leaf,  contain- 
ing a  poem  on  the  deaths  of  his  Lordship's  two  infant  sons,  James  and 
Charles,  to  whom  King  James  and  Prince  Charles  had  been  godfathers : 
the  one  expired  on  the  30th  of  December,  1620,  and  the  other  on  the 
18th  of  Apnl,  1623.  The  dates  are  fiUed  np  in  MS.  by  the  author, 
who  in  the  introduction  to  his  yerses  professed  "  to  immortalize  the 
noble  memory  "  of  the  young  persons  he  celebrated.  The  lines  are  in 
English  and  French,  and  they  are  placed  in  two  columns,  opposite 
each  other.    The  En^h  begin  as  follows : — 

"  Faire  beames  of  short  continn^ce,  yet  most  bright. 
If  your  wi^t  luster,  and  desired  light 
Hath  had  too  sadden  and  untimely  end, 
Sn<^  destiny  doth  on  fidre  things  attend: 
A  morning  is.^e  Roses  chiefest  prime, 
And  flower-de-lnces  dye  in  blooming  time." 

These  are  the  best  out  of  the  thirty-six  lines  of  which  the  poem  con- 
sists, and  the  corresponding  French  yerses  are  these :— > 

**  Beanx  Rayons,  pins  dairs  que  durables, 
Si  YOB  Inmieres  desirables 
On  eat  leor  fin  en  commencant, 
C'est  le  Destin  des  belles  cnoaes: 
Un  matin  est  Paage  des  Roses, 
£t  les  Lis  menrent  en  naissant." 

Darcie  seems  to  haye  written  with  about  as  much  facility  in  French 
as  in  English.  The  first  fiye-and-tweniy  pages  of  his  elegiac  produc- 
tion on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  are  in  both  languages,  and 
the  rest  in  English  only,  including  tweniy-four  pages  of  prose  at  the 
end,  entitled,  **  The  World's  Contempt,"  by  which  he  means  contempt 
for  the  world.  In  the  first  part  of  the  tract  is  inserted  a  long  and 
yery  particular  account  of  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  on 

n2 
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which  occasion  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  moomen.  As 
a  specimen  of  Darcie's  versification,  the  subsequent  lines  are  taken 
from  that  part  of  his  work  which  has  the  running  title  of  *'  Funeral 
Consolations  :"— 

**  God's  Writt  and  Reason  doth  command  to  weepe. 
And  shed  salt  teares  upon  their  Tombs  which  deepe: 
To  be  remorselesse  in  the  death  of  friends 
To  natures  inconveniency  tends, 
To  savage  temper  too  too  neere  affinity, 
The  eversion  of  the  ground  of  piety, 
Which  is  in  others  miseries  to  beare 
Fart  of  their  sorrows,  and  a  mutual  share; 
But  as  some  griefe  the  Law  of  God's  commanding. 
So  too  much  sorrow's  want  of  understanding. 
No  sorrow  is  a  sign  of  brutish  state. 
But  yet  too  much  proves  one  efieminate. 
That  mans  account  is  to  most  goodnesse  come, 
Of  which  the  golden  mean's  the  totaU  snmme." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Duchess  of  Bichmond  had  some  better 
grounds  of  consolation  than  are  afforded  by  such  lines  as  these.  Dar- 
cie's *'  Annales"  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  translated  from  the  French, 
because,  as  Fuller  says,  Darcie  did  not  understand  Camden's  Latin, 
came  out  in  1625,  4to. 


Davie^  Samfsok. — The  ende  and  confession  of  Tho.  Norton 
of  Yorkshire,  the  popishe  rebell,  and  Chr.  Norton  his 
nephew;  which  suffered  at  Tibnm  for  treason  the  27  of 
May. — Printed  by  W.  Howe.     1570.     8vo.    8  leaves. 

The  Nortons  were  " hanged,  headed  and  quartered"  two  days  after 
Felton  had  placed  the  Pope's  Bull  on  the  gate  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
so  that  the  anti-papistical  feeling  was  perhaps  neyer  stronger  than  at 
that  moment.  We  may  conclude  that  Sampson  Davie's  poems  on  the 
occasion,  dated  1570,  were  published  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  event 
they  celebrate.    They  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 

The  first  poem,  occupying  two  pages,  is  addressed  "  Unto  the  Chris* 
tian  Beader,"  and  the  second,  filling  about  the  same  space,  is  thus 
headed,  "  The  Confession  and  ende  of  Thomas  Norton."  The  third  is 
longer  than  those  which  precede  it,  and  is  entitled  "  The  ende  and 
Confession  of  Christopher  Norton."  The  fourth  is  called  "  An  exhor- 
tation to  all  true  subjects,  and  a  warning  to  the  Papists."    The  last 
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poem  is  headed  "  To  the  Papists,"  and  is  not  in  the  same  ba]Iad-metre 
as  the  other  productions :  we  quote  it  entire  :— 

**  Yon  Popish  route, 
liooke  well  abonte 

And  warning  hereby  take, 
Unless  yon  swinge 
In  Tybome  stringe 

As  some  did  bnt  of  late. 

"  Yonr  selves  submit^ 
As  it  is  fit, 

Unto  the  Lorde  aboxe: 
Then,  as  I  deeme, 
Onr  noble  Qneene 

Ye  cannot  choose  bnt  love. 

'*  Which  doth  maintaine, 
I  tell  yon  plaine, 

Qods  word  which  ia  so  pure: 
Why  do  yon,  then, 
Resist  againe. 
And  treason  so  procure  ? 

**  I  do  not  faine, 
Bnt  tell  yon  plaine, 

If  yon  do  not  amend, 
Snch  plagnes  may  fall 
As  wul  yon  gall; 
And  uins  I  make  an  end. 

Finis  qd  Sampson  Davie." 

This  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by  William  Pickering  just  afber 
the  event,  which  gave  rise  to  several  other  popular  efiusions :  one  of 
these,  a  broadside,  was  licensed  to  Henij  Xirkham,  and  it  had  for 
title  "A  description  of  Nortons  in  Yorkeshyre:"  it  has  come  down  to 
us  with  the  name  of  William  Gibson  at  the  end  of  it,  and  was  printed 
by  Alexander  Lacy.  Sichard  Jones  also  published,  and  William  Howe 
printed,  "  The  severaU  Confessions  of  Thomas  Norton  and  Christopher 
Norton,  two  of  the  northern  Bebels,  who  suffered  at  Tyburn  and  were 
drawn,  hanged  and  quartered  for  Ibreason,  May  27."  Of  this  also  we 
have  seen  a  copy. 


Davibs,  John. — Minun  in  Moduin.  A  Glimpse  of  Gods 
Glorie  and  the  Sonles  Shape.  &c. — London  Printed  for 
William  Aspley.     1602.    4to.    42  leaves. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  printed  work  of  its  voluminous  author ; 
but  that  he  had  written  earlier  we  have  evidence  in  his  "  Wittes  Pil- 
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grimage/'  4to.  n.  d.,  which  contains  (sign.  Y  i.)  *'  A  Dump  npon  the 
death  of  the  most  noble  Henrie  late  Earle  of  Pembrooke,"  who  died  in 
1601.  "  Wittes  Pilgrimage  "  is  a  collection  of  manj  scattered  pieces, 
which  Davies  had  composed  between  the  years  1600  and  1618,  bnt  which 
possess  little  merit  ororiginalitj,  and  remained  unpublished  till  shortly 
before  the  author's  death :  some  account  of  them,  and  of  various  others, 
may  be  seen  in  Brit.  Bibl.  11.  247,  where  they  receive  more  attention 
than  they  deserve.  His  Mirum  in  Modum  is  a  very  dull  and  unintel- 
ligible discourse,  in  various  stanzas,  upon  the  soul,  its  faculties,  &c. 
and  the  author  very  appropriately  placed  these  two  lines  by  way  of 
motto  on  his  title-page  :— 

**  E^  must  be  bright,  or  else  no  eyes  at  all 
Om  see  this  sig^t  much  more  then  mysticall." 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir  Sobert  Sidney,  and 
Edward  Herbert,  Esq.  in  a  sonnet  wherein  the  author  devotes  his  un- 
derstanding, will,  and  memory,  to  them ;  and  in  the  last  couplet  he  parts 
between  the  three  his  soul,  his  book,  and  his  **  broken  heart."  It  does 
not  however  appear  that  he  had  met  with  any  particular  affliction  at 
this  period.  He  arbitrarily  divides  his  subject,  and  the  following 
stanza,  which,  firom  its  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  time,  is  worth 
quoting,  concludes  his  first  division  :— 

'*Halla!  my  Muse:  heere  rest  a  breathing  while, 
Sith  thon  art  now  arriv'd  at  Beaaons  seate; 
To  whom,  as  to  thy  Sov'raiffne,  reconcile 
Thy  straying  thoughts,  and  hmnbly  hir  intreate 
With  her  just  measure  all  thy  lines  to  meate; 
Lest  that,  like  many  Bimers  of  onr  time, 
Thon  blotst  much  paper  without  meane  or  measnre. 
In  verse  whose  reason  nmneth  al  to  rime: 
Yet  of  the  Lawrell  wreathe  they  make  a  seaznre. 

And  doth  Minerva  so  a  shrewde  displeasnre." 


Davies,  Johk. — Bien  Venn.  Greate  Britaines  Welcome  to 
hir  greate  Friendes  and  deere  Brethren,  the  Danes  &c. — 
Imprinted  at  London  for  Nathaniel  Batter  &c.  1606.  4to. 
12  leaves. 

This  rare  temporary  production  is  dedicated  by  John  Davies  of 
Hereford,  in  a  sonnet,  to  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  and  to 
iSir  James  Hayes,  Knight.    It  was  written  to  celebrate  the  arrival  in 
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London  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and  his  Biiite,  and  is  entirely  in  the 
octave  stanza :  of  himself  Davies  queruloosly  says  :— 

«Bnt  ah,  (alas!)  my  short-wing'd  Mnse  doth  hant 
None  bnt  the  obacnre  comers  of  the  earth. 
Where  she  with  nanght  bat  care  is  conversant, 
Which  makes  her  cm:se  her  case,  and  ban  her  birth  I 
Where  she  (except  she  would  tnme  ignorant) 
Must  live,  'till  die  she  must,  in  monrnfoll  mirth ; 
Which  is  the  cherishing  me  World  doth  give 
To  those  that  mnse  to  die,  not  muse  to  live." 

Davies  seems  to  have  entertained  the  notion  that  to  rhyme  was  thd 
chief  art  of  poetry,  although,  above,  he  charges  others  with  letting 
their  "  reason  ran  all  to  rhime :"  of  no  man  could  it  be  more  truly 
said  than  of  hims^,  that  he  blotted  "much  paper  without  meane  or 
measure."  His  thoughts  are  oftener  far-fetched,  than  new  or  appro- 
priate ;  and  he  was  overweening  in  his  self-estimate. 


Davies^  John. — rnhj-  Suinina  Totalis  or  All  in  All,  and 
the  same  for  ever :  Or  an  Addition  to  Minim  in  Modmn. 
By  the  first  Author  John  Davies. 

Those  lines  which  all  or  none  perceive  aright 

Have  neither  Judgement,  Art,  Wit,  Life  or  Spright. 

London  Printed  by  William  Jaggard  dwelling  in  Barbican. 
1607.    4to.    42  leaves. 

This  author's  Mirum  i»  Modum,  to  which  the  present  work  is  an 
*' Addition,"  appeared,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1602.  They  are  both 
of  the  same  ethical  and  religious  character :  the  most  common-place 
topics  are  handled  with  a  tedious  and  important  air  of  mysteiy,  which 
the  author  seems  to  have  mistaiken  for  profound  metaphysical  reasoning. 
This  production  is  dedicated  to  Lord  and  Lady  EUesmere  in  the 
following  sonnet  :— 

"  To  the  right  Hononrable  mine  approved  good  Lord  and  Master,  Thomas 
Xiord  Elsmere,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  :  and  to  his  right  noble  Lad^  and 
Wife,  Alice,  Conntesse  of  Derby,  m^  good  Lady  and  Mistresse,  be  all  feUcitie, 
oonaisting  in  the  sight  of  the  Objective  Beatitode." 

**  The  time,  my  duty,  and  yonr  deere  desert 
(Deservedly  Right  Koble^  do  conspire 
To  make  me  consecrate  (oesides  my  Heart) 
This  Imaob  to  yon,  foig'd  with  heavenly  fire ! 
The  backe-parts  of  his  Fobxb,  who  formed  this  All, 
(Characterd  by  the  hand  of  loving  Feare) 
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Are  ahaddow'd  here  :  but  (ah)  they  are  too  small 

To  shew  their  greatnesse,  which  ne'er  compast  were  I 

Bnt'thongh  that  Oreatneue  be  past  quantity, 

And  Go^nes  doth  all  quality  exceed. 

Yet  I  this  Forme  of  formelesse  Deitt 

Drewe  by  Ihe  Squire  and  Compasse  of  onr  Creed. 

Then  (with  yonr  greater  Guifts)  accept  this  small ; 

Tet  (being  right)  it's  more  then  All  in  All  ! 

Tour  Honors  in  all  dnety  most  bonnden, 
John  Davies  of  Hereford." 

"  Squire,"  in  the  12th  line,  is  what  we  now  call  square,  not  a  panl- 
lelogram,  but  a  measure :  some  old  authors  spell  it  "  squire,"  and 
others  square, 

Davies  was  a  writing-master  by  occupation,  and  in  the  Epitaph  upon 
himself  in  his  Wit's  Bedlam,  1617,  he  tells  us  that  he  "  loved  fair 
writing,"  and  had  "  taught  it  others :"  he  resided  in  Oxford  for  this 
purpose,  but  was  not  (as  Wood  erroneously  supposed,  Anth.,  Oxon, 
n.  264,  Edit.  Bliss)  a  member  of  that  TJniversiiy .  He  has  corrected  the 
copy  we  use  (which  no  doubt  was  presented  by  him  to  Lord  EUesmere) 
veiy  neatly  in  several  places,  and  has  added  some  MS.  marginal  notes. 
It  is  singular  that,  when  correcting  it,  he  did  not  perceive  that  sheet 
Or.  was  a  duplicate. 


Davies,  John. — ^The  Holy  Roode,  or  Christs  Crosse :  Con- 
taining Christ  Crucified,  described  in  Speaking-picture. 
By  John  Davies* 

And  who  in  passion  sweetely  sing  the  same 
Doe  glorifie  their  owne  in  Jesus  Name. 

Cruof  Christi  clavis  Cceli. — ^London  Printed  for  N.  Butter. 
1609.    4to.    40  leaves. 

The  date  is  not  on  the  title-page  (which  is  in  an  Arabesque  com- 
partment, with  figure&of  Minerva  and  Diana  on  either  side),  but  at  the 
end.  The  dedication  is  *'  to  the  Bight  Honourable,  well  accomplished 
Lady,  Alice,  Countesse  of  Derby,  my  good  Lady  and  Mistresse :  And 
to  her  three  right  Noble  Daughters  by  Birth,  Nature  and  Education, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Huntiagdon,  The  Lady  Francis 
Egerton,  and  the  Lady  Anne,  Wife  to  the  truely  Noble  Lord  Grray, 
Lord  Chandois  that  now  is."'  On  the  fly-leaf  is  the  following  letter, 
not  addressed  to,  but  obviously  intended  for,  Lord  EUesmere.    It  is 
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in  the  handwriting  of  Dayies,  and  it  is  a  beautifld  and  elaborate 
specimen  of  his  penmanship :— - 

"  Amonge  many  worldly  Crosses,  no  worldlie  Comfort  do  I  enjoy  more  com- 
fortable then  your  Honours  efiectnall  favour,  beeing  the  onely  helpfoll  Stay 
(under  Gk)d)  my  poore  tempest  beaten  fortmies  ever  fomid  to  repose  them. 
Ah !  my  good  fjord.,  jowr  Honom*  hath  wounded  my  Heart  with  me  deepest 
dntifnll  am^ction,  in  that  nndesired  (o,  forcible  favoure)  you  had  that  Care 
of  me,  as  finding  mee  in  the  Snbsedie-booke  at  xU  Land,  haying  not  so  much 
(god  helpe  mee)  of  mine  owne  in  possession  nor  revercion  as  will  bury  mee, 
to  ease  me  thereof  with  your  owne  honorable  upright  hand  :  for  whidi  and 
for  all  other  your  Honours  not  onely  gracef ull  out  helpf ull  &your  towards 
myne  unworthie  self  (my  Venison  oft^  tymes  receayed,  but  never  by  word 
remembred)  not  foigotten,  I  retume  your  £o.  a  Oosse  for  your  Comfort,  and 
withall  the  Almes  of  a  Beggar. 

Qod  blesse,  and  reward  you. 
ever  rema^ming 

Yor  Honors  most  bounden 
Vassall, 
Jo:  Dauies." 

At  this  date  Lord  Ellesmere  had  been  married  nine  years  to  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  to  whom  (with  her  daughters,  one  of  whom  had 
married  the  son  of  Lord  Ellesmere)  the  printed  dedication  is  addressed : 
it  is  in  alternate  rhyme,  but  of  no  merit,  and  the  whole  poem  is  serious 
and  tedious.  It  is  preceded  by  commendatory  verses  by  Sir  Edw. 
Herbert,  Michael  Drayton,  and  N.  Deeble :  Drayton's  sonnet  may  be 
quoted,  on  account  of  the  celebriiy  of  its  author,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
its  construction,  the  whole  running  upon  only  two  rhymes : 

"  Such  men  as  hold  intelligence  with  Letters, 
And  in  that  nice  and  narrow  way  of  Verse, 
As  oft  they  lend,  so  oft  they  must  be  Debters, 
If  with  the  Muses  they  will  have  commerce. 
Seldome  at  Stawles  me  this  way  men  rehearse 
To  mine  Inferiours,  nor  unto  my  Betters  : 
He  stales  his  lines  that  so  doeth  them  dispeice. 
I  am  so  free,  I  love  notgolden  fetters  ; 
And  many  lines  'fore  Writers  be  but  setters 
To  them  which  cheate  witii  Papers ;  which  doth  pierse 
Our  credits,  when  we  shew  our  selves  Abetters 
To  those  that  wrong  our  knowledge  :  we  rehearse 
Often  (my  good  John,  and  I  love)  thy  Letters, 
Whidi  lend  me  credit,  as  I  lend  my  verse. 

Michael  Drayton." 

No  other  instance  of  such  a  poetical  caprice  seems  to  be  known,  and 
Drayton  must  have  meant  to  commend  Davies's  subject,  rather  than 
the  treatment  of  it.  The  poem  itself  is  in  two  hundred  and  four  six- 
line  stanzas :  at  the  end  are  eight  pious  sonnets  of  no  greater  merit 
than  the  rest  of  the  Tolume.  Davies's  best  work  is  unquestionably  his 
*'  Scourge  of  FoUy,"  consisting  mainly  of  epigrams  and  satires,  which 
is  praised  by  H.  Parrot  in  his  Laquei  Bidiculosif  1613. 
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Dayies^  John. — ^A  Scourge  for  Paper-PersecutorSj  or 

Papers  Gomplamt,  compil'd  in  rathfull  Eiines» 
Against  the  Paper-spoylers  of  these  Times 

By  J.  D.    With 

A  continxi'd  just  Inqnisition 

Of  the  same  subject,  fit  for  the  season. 

AgainBt  Paper-Persecutors,     By  A.  H. — ^Printed  at  London 
for  H.  n.  and  G.  G.  &c.     1625.     4to.     17  leaves^ 

The  first  portion  of  this  tract  was  originally  printed  about  1610,  in 
3^  Scourge  qfJ^hlly,  "  by  John  Davies,  of  Hereford ;"  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  tract  before  us  the  plate  used  for  !Z%«  Scourge  ofJFoUy,  re- 
presenting Folly  on  the  back  of  Time  scourged  by  Wit,  is  repeated. 
It  attacks  many  of  the  most  popular  authors  as  Paper-persecutors, 
including  Churchyard  (who  had  been  dead  some  years).  Sir  John  Har- 
ington,  and  apparently  Shakespeare  in  the  following  lines.  Paper,  per- 
sonified, speaks : 

"  Another  (ah !  Lord  helpe  mee)  yillfies 
With  Art  of  Love,  and  now  to  snbtUize  ; 
Making  lewd  Venus^  with  etemall  lines, 
To  tye  Adonia  to  her  loves  designesw 
Fine  wit  is  shew'n  therein ;  but  finer  't  were, 
If  not  attir'd  in  such  bawdy  Gkare. 
But  be  it  as  it  will,  the  cojrest  Dames 
In  private  reade  it  for  their  Closset-games." 

In  Cranley's  Amanda^  1635,  4to.  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  is 
spoken  of  as  forming  part  of  the  library  of  a  lady  of  pleasure.  Thomas 
Nash  and  Harvey  are  severely  handled  by  Davies,  especially  the  former, 
as  the  author  of  an  indecent  work  still  existing  in  MS.  Eobert  Greene, 
Samuel  Eowlands,  Thomas  Dekker,  and  others  not  so  distinctly 
pointed  out,  come  in  for  their  share ;  after  which  the  author  gives  a 
blow  to  old  Stow  and  the  Chroniclers,  and,  having  made  a  passing 
stroke  at  the  dedicators  of  trash  to  the  nobility,  (entirely  forgetting 
how  responsible  he  was  himself  on  the  very  same  score)  he  concludes 
with  some  solemn  reflections. 

The  name  of  the  Continuator,  A.  H.,  is  not  known.  Anthony  Wood 
conjectures  it  to  have  been  Abraham  HartweU ;  but  he  was  mistaken 
(Ath.  Ozon.  n.,  604,  Edit.  Bliss)  in  assigning  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  volume  to  Dr.  Donne.    A.  H.  goes  over  much  the  same  ground  as 
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Dayies,  bringing  the  list  of  authors  down  to  the  year  1625.  He  excepts 
Ben  Jonson  and  Michael  Drayton  from  his  censure,  but  does  not  spare 
John  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  nor  the  ballad-nuikers  of  the  time,  espe- 
cially pointing  out  such  as  (like  Darcie,  p.  179)  had  written  elegies  on 
the  dealihs  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sichmond.  Seyeral  of  these 
are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  have 
little  or  no  merit. 


Davison,  Francis. — ^A  Poetical  Rapsodie,  Containing  :  Di- 
verse Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madrigals,  Epigrams,  Pas- 
torals, Eglogaes,  with  other  poems,  both  in  rime  and 
measured  verse.  For  varietie  and  pleasure  the  like  neuer 
yet  published. 

The  Bee  and  Spider  by  a  diuerse  power, 

Sucke  Hony  and  Poyson  from  the  selfe  same  flower. 

Newly  corrected  and  augmented. — London,  Printed  by 
William  Stansby  for  Roger  lackson  dwelling  in  Fleet- 
street  neere  the  great  Conduit.    1611.     8vo.  112  leaves. 

This  was  the  last  impression  issued  in  the  life-time  of  the  author- 
editor,  Francis  Davison,  eldest  son  to  unfortunate  Secretary  Davison, 
who  died  in  1606,  leaving  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  It  is  believed 
that  Frauds  Davison  himself  died  in  1619,  before  any  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  collection,  which  is  even  superior  in  some  respects 
to  "  England's  Helicon,"  1600,  was  made  in  imitation  of  it,  and  first 
appeared  in  1602:  such  was  its  popularity  that  it  was  reprinted,  with 
additions,  in  1606, 1611,  and  1621 :  in  the  last  impression,  after  Francis 
Davison's  death,  the  materials  were  re-arranged.  At  the  end  of  four 
leaves,  containing  the  alphabetical  contents,  are  the  initials  D.  P.,  but 
why  they  were  placed  there,  or  what  or  whom  they  mean,  is  no  where 
explained.    The  mere  list  was  hardly  worth  owning. 

We  notice  the  volume  here  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
an  important  error  that  must  have  been  committed  in  assigning 
one  of  the  longest,  and  most  striking  poems  to  a  man  who  clearly  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  refer  to  the  first  "  Eglogue," 
which  at  the  end  has  the  initials  F.  D.,  which  Sir  H.  Nicolas  in  his 
edition  (Svo.  1826)  enlarged  to  **  Francis  Davison  "  but  he  could  not 
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hare  read  the  pToduction  witliont  seeing  at  oncey  thafc  it  contaimi 
passages  which  conld  by  no  possibility  hare  been  written  by  that  young 
man,  who  was  at  most  tweniy-seven  when  they  first  appeared  in  print. 
It  was  eyidently  the  authorship  of  a  person  who  had  long  been  in  dis- 
grace at  Court  (or  with  Astrsea,  as  he  calls  Elizabeth),  for  he  says— 


"  My  night  hath  lastedJifteene  yeares, 
And  yet  no  glimpse  of  day  appeares." 


How  could  young  Francis  Davison  hare  been  fifteen  years  out  of 
favour  with  the  Queen  P  or  how  could  he  proceed  to  lament, 

*<  Bat  I  that  late 

With  nprichtgate 
Bare  np  my  head  while  hi4>py  &yoar  lasted, 

if ow  old  am  growne, 

Now  overthrowne, 
With  woe,  with  griefe,  with  wailing  now  am  wasted." 

The  whole  is  a  personal  production,  referring  to  the  previous  ad- 
vancement and  subsequent  sudden  fall  of  the  spealcer,  and  our  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  Eclogue  was  the  production,  not  of  Francis 
Davison,  but  of  his  £gither  William  Davison  ;  but  the  MS.  being  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  former,  the  printer  (to  whom  such  matters 
were  avowedly  left)  erroneously  placed  the  initials  F.  D.  at  the  end 
of  it.  In  1602,  when  this  Eclogue  first  appeared,  it  was  exactly 
*'  fifteen  years  "  since  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  for  hastening 
whose  execution  (though  with  the  good  will  of  Elizabeth)  William  Davi- 
son had  incurred  the  well  affected  displeasure  of  the  Queen.  Whether 
our  speculation  be  or  be  not  adopted,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Sir  H. 
Nicolas  had  no  warrant  for  here  extending  the  initials  F.  D.  into 
"  Francis  Davison."  Another  explanation  may  be,  that  F.  D.  ought 
to  beE.  D. ;  and  that  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  who  complains  that  he  had 
been  long  excluded  from  Court,  was  the  author  of  the  first  Eclogue. 
How  carelessly  the  printer  (W.  Stansby)  performed  his  duty  in  other 
respects  might  be  illustrated  in  many  places,  but  we  will  take  an  instance 
from  this  very  production,  subscribed  F.  D.,  where  the  following 
couplet  occurs  :— 

''^y  nightly  re8t[8]  have  tnm'd  to  detrimmt, 
To  plunts  have  tnm'd  my  wonted  merriment.'' 

Here  ''  detriment "  and  "  merriment "  do  not  rhyme ;  but  as  dreriment 
was  then  a  comparatively  new  word  (employed  first  by  Spenser),  the 
printer  did  not  know  it,  and  composed  "  detriment "  instead  of  it.  In 
the  second  Eclogue  he  was  guilty  of  a  blunder  of  a  different  kind. 
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omitting  to  mark  the  speecH  of  "  the  Herdman,"  and  thereby  giving 
the  conclusion  of  the  Dialogue  to  "  the  Shepherd."  This  error  also 
was  never  set  right  in  ancient  or  modem  editions. 

Some  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  Collection,  especially  "  an  Eglogue 
made  long  since  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  are  subscribed 
A.  W.,  initials  which  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  appropriate  at  all 
satisfactorily.  Bitson's  notion,  that  they  were  by  Arthur  Warren, 
shows  that  he  was  no  good  judge  of  poetry :  Warren,  firom  what 
he  has  left  behind  him,  was  wholly  incapable  of  them.  We  do  not 
recollect  that  the  following  has  been  quoted  in  referenceto  Spenser, 
but  no  one  else  can  be  meant  by  Collin,  and  personally  the  passage  is 
rery  interesting : — 

**  Who  eUe  bat  Thenot  can  the  Moses  raise, 
And  teach  them  sing  and  dance  in  monmf  nil  gnise  ? 
My  finger's  sti£Ee,  my  voice  doth  hoarsely  rise. 

Thenot. 

Ah  I  where  is  Collin  and  Ms  passmg  skill  ? 
For  him  it  fits  our  sorrow  to  fulfill. 

Perin. 

Tway  sore  extreames  our  Collin  presse  so  ncere 
(Alas,  that  such  extremes  should  presse  him  so  I) 
The  want  of  wealth,  and  losse  of  lone  so  deere  ; 
Scarse  can  he  breath  from  under  heapes  of  woe  : 
He  that  beaies  heaaen  beares  no  sucn  weighty  I  trow. 

Thenot, 

Hath  he  such  skill  in  makine  all  aboue. 
And  hath  no  skill  to  get  or  Wealth  or  Loue  ? 

Petin. 

Praise  is  the  greatest  prise  that  Poets  gaine, 

A  simple  gaine  that  feeds  them  ne're  a  whit. 

The  wanton  lasse  for  whom  he  bare  such  paine, 

like  running  water,  loues  to  change  and  flit. 

But  if  thou  list  to  heare  a  sorry  fit, 
Which  Cuddy  could  in  doleful  verse  endite, 
Blow  thou  thy  pipe,  while  I  the  same  recite." 

It  was  just  about  the  date  of  Sidney's  death  that  Spenser,  here  named 
Collin,  having  obtained  his  grant  of  land  in  Cork,  had  gQne  to  take 
possession  of  it.  ("  Life  of  Spenser,"  1862,  p.  lii.)  The  "  wanton  lass," 
who  was  as  changeable  as  water,  must  have  been  his  poetical  mistress 
Bosalind.  Farther  on,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Sidney,  as  the  Mend 
and  patron  of  Spenser,  A.  W.  says  :— 

"  Ah  I  Collin,  I  lament  fhy  case  : 
For  thee  remaines  no  hope  of  grace. 
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The  best  reliefs 

Of  Poet's  griefe 
Is  dead,  and  wrapt  full  oold  ia  filthy  clay  ; 

And  nought  remaines 

To  ease  onr  paines, 
Bat  hope  of  death  to  rid  us  hence  away." 

We  hare  briefly  touched  upon  these  points  because,  we  apprehend, 
they  are  new,  and  haye  not  been  noticed  in  the  yarious  editions  of  the 
"  Foetical  Ehapsody." 


Davys,  Sib  John. — Orchestra,  or  a  Poeme  of  Dauncing.  Ju- 
dicially prooving  the  true  observation  of  tune  and  measure, 
in  the  AathenticckU  and  laudable  use  of  Dauncing.  Ovid. 
Art.  Amon.  Ub.  i. 

Si  vox  est,  canta  .*  si  mollia  hraehia,  salta  ; 
JEt  guacun^e  potes  dote  pl<icere,  place. 

At  London,  Printed  by  J.  Bobarts  for  N.  ling.     1596. 
18mo.    24f  leaves. 

In  the  General  Biographical  Dictionary  by  A  Chalmers,  under 
*'  Davies,"  we  are  told  that  the  first  edition  of  Sir  John  Dayys'  Poem 
called  Orchestra,  originally  published  in  1596,  "  has  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  modem  collectors,  and  the  poem,  as  we  now  find  it,  is 
imperfect.  Whether  it  was,  or  was  not  so  in  the  first  edition  may  be 
doubted."  This  in  our  hands  is  the  first  edition,  and  the  poem  is  in 
all  respects  complete. 

The  title  is  followed  by  a  dedicatory  sonnet,  "  To  his  very  Friend, 
"Ma,  Eich.  Martin."  The  circumstance  is  singular,  recollecting  that 
this  Eichard  Martin  was  the  very  person  whom,  according  to  his  bio- 
graphers, Sir  John  Dayys  beat  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  which  occa- 
sioned his  expulsion  from  the  society  in  Febmaiy,  1597-8.  In  Poly- 
tnant^a,  which  was  printed  in  1595,  it  is  stated  that  Dayys  was  of 
Lincoln's  Inn :  why  he  changed  to  the  Middle  Temple  does  not  appear, 
nor  to  what  Inn  of  Court,  if  any,  he  went  after  haying  been  expelled 
from  the  Middle  Temple.  The  quarrel  with  Martin  (afterwards 
Becorder  of  London)  was  of  course  subsequent  to  the  Sonnet,  wbich 
is  written  in  extrayagant  terms  of  friendship  and  admiration.  As  it  has 
never  been  reprinted,  it  deserves  on  all  accounts  to  be  quoted ; 
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'*  To  his  very  Intend,  Ma,  Etch,  Martin. 

*'  To  whom  shall  I  this  danncing  Poeme  send. 

This  snddaine,  rash,  halfe-capreol  of  my  wit  ? 

To  you,  first  mover  and  sole  cause  of  it, 
Mine-owne-selyes  hetter  half e,  my  deerest  frend. 
O,  would  you  yet  my  Muse  some  Homiy  lend 

From  yonr  mellinuons  tongue,  whereon  doth  sit 

Snada  in  Majestie,  that  I  may  fit 
These  harsh  beginnings  with  a  sweeter  end. 

Yon  know  the  modest  Smine  full  fifteene  times 
Blushing  did  rise,  and  bloshing  did  descend, 

While  I  in  making  of  these  ill  made  rimes. 
My  golden  howers  nnthriftUy  did  spend.: 

X  et^  if  in  friendship  yon  these  nnmb^  prayse, 

I  will  mispend  anomer  fifteene  dayes." 

When  Sir  Jolm  Dbyjb  republished  Orchestra  with  his  other  pieces 
in  1622,  he  substitated  for  the  above  a  sonnet  addressed  to  Prince 
Charles ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  he  left  a  hiatus  after  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  stanza,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  quarrel 
with  Martin.  In  the  edition  of  1696,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
the  production  is  complete,  but  some  portions,  of  the  last  five  stanzas 
are  at  this  distance  of  time  obscure :  Sir  John  Davys,  however,  pays 
tribute  in  them  to  his  predecessors  in  English  poetry,  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Daniel,  Chapman,  Drayton,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  &c.  These 
terminating  stanzas  are  numbered  respectively  from  one  hundred  and 
twenfy-seven  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  inclusive,  and  run  thus  :—• 

**  Away,  Terpsechore,  light  Muse,  away. 

And  come  Uranie,  prophetesse  divine : 
Come,  Muse  of  heav'n,  my  burning  thirst  allay, 

Even  now  for  want  of  sacred  dnnk  I  tine. 

In  hearty  moystnre  dip  thys  Pen  of  mine, 
And  let  my  month  with  Nectar  overflow. 
For  I  must  more  then  mortall  gloiy  show. 

**  O,  that  I  had  Homer's  ahonndant  vaine, 

I  wonld  hereof  another  IJias  make  ; 
Or  els  the  man  of  Mantua's  charmed  braine, 

In  whose  large  throat  ^^eat  Jove  the  thunder  spake. 

O,  that  I  comd  old  Generies  Muse  awake. 
Or  borrow  Colin's  f  ayre  heroike  stile, 
Or  smooth  my  rimes  with  Delia's  servants  file. 

'^  O,  could  I,  sweet  Companion,  sing  like  jovLj 
Which  of  a  shadow  under  a  shadow  sing ; 
Or,  like  £Eure  Value's  sad  lover  true, 
Or  l^e  the  Bay,  the  Marigold's  darling. 
Whose  snddaine  verse  Love  covers  with  his  wing. 
O,  that  your  braincs  were  mingled  all  with  mine, 
T'  inlarge  my  wit  for  this  great  worke  divine. 

"  Yet,  Astrophell  might  one  for  all  sufflze, 

Whose  supple  Muse  Camelion-like  doUi  change 
Into  all  formes  of  excellent  devise. 
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« 
So  might  the  Swallow,  whose  swift  Mase  doth  range 
Through  rare  Idaas,  and  inyentions  strange, 

And  eyer  doth  enjoy  her  joyfnll  sprine, 

And  sweeter  then  the  Nightingale  dom  sing. 

^  O,  that  I  might  that  singing  Swallow  heare, 

To  whom  1  owe  my  service  and  my  love, 
His  sngred  tones  womd  so  enchant  mine  eare, 

And  in  my  mind  snch  sacred  fury  move, 

As  I  should  knock  at  heav'ns  gate  above, 
With  my  pronde  rimes,  while  of  this  heav'nly  state 
I  doe  aspire  the  shadow  to  relate." 

This  is  followed  by  the  word  ''Finis;"  but  yet  the  Poet  seems 
rather  to  have  been  abont  to  begin  a  new  subject  than  to  finish  an  old 
one.  It  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  explain  who  is  intended  by 
'*  Salue's  sad  lover  true,"  or  who  is  figured  under  "  the  Bay,  the  Mari- 
gold's darling."  **  The  Swallow "  is  probably  Martin,  the  friend  to 
whom  the  poem  is  inscribed,  and  wlio  seems  to  have  been  himself  a 
Terse-maJcer.  Excepting  this  interesting  conclusion,  the  rest  of  the 
poem  was  exactly  reprinted  in  1622.  Sir  John  Davys  was,  perhaps, 
an  expert  dancer  earlier  in  life ;  but,  in  1603,  he  had  grown  very  corpu- 
lent, as  appears  by  Manningham's  Diary  among  the  Harleian  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  (Vide  History  qf  English  Dramatic  Poetry 
and  the  Stage,  vol.  i.  page  320.)  Sir  J.  HaringtoUi  in  Epigram  67  of 
Book  n.,  bears  testimony  to  the  same  fact* 

It  is  stated  correctly  by  the  biographers  of  John  Davys  that  he  was 
patronized  by  Lord  EUesmere,  and  among  the  papers  of  his  lordship  is 
preserved  the  following  autograph  Sonnet,  which  appears  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  on  the  deatli  of  his  second 
wife  in  tlie  year  1599  .— 

^  Yon,  that  in  Judgement  passion  never  show, 

(As  stiQ  a  Ju&e  should  without  passion  bee), 
So  jnd|;e  your  sell ;  and  make  not  in  your  woe 

Agamst  your  self  a  pasdonate  decree. 
Grief  e  may  become  so  weake  a  spirit  as  mine  : 

My  prop  is  £Edlne,  and  quenched  is  my  light ; 
But  th'  Elme  may  stand,  when  with'red  is  the  vine. 

And,  though  the  Moone  eclipse,  the  Snnne  is  bright. 
Yet  were  I  senselesse  if  I  wiaht  your  mind. 

Insensible,  that  nothing  mi^ht  it  move  ; 
As  if  a  man  might  not  bee  wise  and  kind. 

Doubtlesse  the  God  of  Wisdome  and  of  Love, 
As  Solomon's  braine  he  doth  to  you  impart. 
So  hath  he  given  you  David's  tender  hart. 

Yr  Lps  in  all  humble  Duties 
and  condoling  with  yr  I>  most  affectionately 

Jo.  Davys." 

The  following  note  is  appended,  also  in  the  hand- writing  of  Sir  John 
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Davys  ^— ''  A  Erench  writer,  (whom  I  lore  well),  speakes  of  8  Idndes 
of  Companions,  Men,  Women,  and  Bookes  :  the  losse  of  this  second 
makes  you  retire  from  the  first :  I  have,  therefore,  presumed  to  send 
y  Lp  one  of  the  third  kind  w<^  (it  may  bee),  is  a  strannger  to  your  I>, 
yet  I  persuade  me  his  oonyersation  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  yr  IP" 


Davts,  Sib  John. — Nosce  teipsum.  This  Oracle  expounded 
in  two  Elegies.  1.  Of  Humane  Knowledge.  2.  Of  the 
Soule  of  Man^  and  the  immortalitie  thereof.— London 
Printed  by  Eichard  Field  for  John  Standish.  1599.  4to. 
43  leaves. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  a  very  celebrated  poem,  which  is  said  to 
have  gained  the  author  the  favour  of  James  I.,  even  before  he  came 
to  the  crown.  It  is  addressed  in  verse  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  sub- 
scribed "  John  Davies,"  but  the  name  of  the  author  did  not  appear 
upon  the  title-page  until  it  was  printed  for  the  third  time  in  1606.  In 
the  address  to  the  Queen,  Sir  John  Davys  terms  her 

**  Loadstone  to  Hearts,  and  Loadstarre  to  all  eyes  ;** 

a  line  not  unfrequently  quoted  and  imitated.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  by  bibliographers  respecting  the  date  of  the  address  to  the  Queen: 
in  the  copy  before  us  it  has  no  date. 


Davts,  Sik  John. — ^Nosce  teipsnm^  &c.  Written  by  Sir.  John 
Dayis  his  Majesties  Attnmey  generall  in  Ireland. — ^London 
Printed  by  Henry  Ballard  for  John  Standish.  1608.  4to. 
43  leaves. 

This  is  the  third  edition.  The  second  edition  appeared  in  1602.  The 
variations  between  them  are  merely  typographicaL 

The  sudden  death  of  Sir  John  Davys  is  usually  said  to  have  occurred 
in  1626 ;  but  if  this  be  not  an  error,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  following 
registration  in  the  book  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbuiy  P— « 

<<  Bnried  Sir  John  Dayyes,  Knight    May  28.  1624." 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  original  in  the  S.  P.  O.,  and  it  deserves 
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preseryation,  because  it  must  refer  to  the  presentation  by  Sir  John 
Davys  of  a  copy  of  his  Nosce  Teipsum,  1599,  through  Michael  (after- 
wards knighted)  Hicks : — 

.  "  Mr.  Hicks.  I  haye  sent  ^on  heer  inclosed  that  cobweb  of  my  invention 
which  I  promised  before  Christmas  :  I  pray  you  present  it,  commend  it,  and 
grace  it,  as  well  for  yonr  owne  sake  as  mine  ;  bycaosc  by  yonr  nominacion  I 
was  first  put  to  this  taske,  for  which  I  acknowledge  my  self  beholding  to  yon 
in  good  earnest,  though  the  imployment  be  light  and  trifling,  bycanse  I  am 
glad  of  any  occasion  of  being  made  knowne  to  that  noble  gentl.  whom  I  honore 
and  admire  exceedingly.  If  ought  be  to  be  added,  or  alter'd,  lett  me  heare 
from  you.  I  shall  willingly  attend  to'doo  it,  the  more  speedily  if  it  be 
before  the  tcrme.  So  in  hast  I  commend  my  best  serrioes  to  yon.  Chancery 
Lane  20  Jan.  1600. 

Tours  to  do  yon  aervioe  veiy  willingly, 

Jo.  Davys.** 


Dee^  John. — ^A.  Letter,  containing  a  most  briefe  Discourse 
Apologetically  with  a  plaine  Demonstration,  and  fervent 
Protestation  for  the  lawfully  sincere,   very  faithful!   and 

.  Christian  course  of  the  PhilosophicaU  studies  and  exer- 
cises of  a  certaine  studious  Gentleman:  An  ancient 
Servaunt  to  her  most  excellent  Majesty  Boyall.  n«  d.  4to. 
12  leaves. 

This  **  certain  studious  gentleman "  was  Dr.  John  Dee,  who  sub- 
scribed the  "  Peroratio "  thus :  "  Very  speedily  written  this  twelfth 
even,  and  twelfth  day,  in  my  poore  Cottage  at  Mortbike :  Anno  1595. 
currente  aNativitate  Christi :  ast,  An.  1594.  Completo,  h  Conceptione 
ejusdem,  cum  novem  prsoterea  mensibus,  Completis. 

Alwaies,  and  very  dutifully, 

.  at  your  Gfraces  commandement 

John  Dee." 

'  The  whole  is  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  we 
learn  from  the  dedication  that,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1592,  Dee  had 
presented  a  supplication  to  the  Queen  at  Hampton.  Then  follow  lists 
of  his  works,  printed  and  unprinted,  an  "  Epilogue,"  and  a  copy  of  the 
Latin  Testimonial  given  to  him  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the 
year  1548.  The  date  in  the  colophon  of  Peter  Short,  the  printer,  on 
the  last  leaf,  is  1599. 

On  the  title-page  is  a  wood-cut  of  Dee  on  his  knees,  a  sheep,  a  wolf, 
and  a  many-headed  human  monster.  Another  edition  of  this  tract 
was  printed  in  1604,  4to. 
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Deekeb^  Thomas. — ^The  Seuen  deadly  Sinnes  of  London: 
Drawne  in  seuen  seuerall  Coaches^  Through  seuen  seue- 
rail  Gates  of  the  Citie  Bringing  the  Plague  with  them. — 
OptM  septem  Dierum.  Tho :  Dekker. — ^At  London  Printed 
by  E.  A.  for  Nathaniel  Butter^  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his 
shop  neere  Saint  Austens  gate.  1606.  4to.  B.  L. 
81  leaves* 

We  belieye  that  the  only  scrap  of  biographical  information  regarding 
Dekker,  to  be  met  with  in  his  works,  is  found  in  this  tract,  on  sign. 
A  3  b,  not  far  from  the  dose  of  ''  The  Induction  to  the  Booke,"  where 
he  says,  apostrophising  London, — "  O,  thou  beawtifollest  daughter  of 
the  two  united  Monarchies!  from  thy  womb  received  I  my  being; 
from  thy  brests  my  nourishment ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  thee  that 
thou  hast  seven  Divels  within  thee,"  &c.  We  learn  from  the  Eegisters 
of  St.  Saviour's  Southwark  that  the  person  who  probably  was  his 
father  was  buried  there  in  1594 ;  and  from  the  Begisters  of  St.  Giles 
Cripplegate  (where  Henslowe*s  and  Alleyn's  theatre,  the  Fortune,  for 
which  Dekker  wrote,  was  situated),  that  Thomas  Dyeker,  gent,  had  a 
daughter  Dorcas  christened  there  on  27th  Oct.  1594,  and  that  Thomas 
Decker,  yeoman,  had  a  daughter  Anne  christened  there  on  24th  Oct. 
1602.  Neither  of  these  might  be  our  poet,  and  it  was  not  usual  to 
designate  an  author  "  yeoman."  Thomas  Dekker  had  a  daughter  Eliza- 
beth buried  there  in  1598,  and  a  son  of  Thomas  Dekker  was  buried  at 
St.  Botolph's  Bishopgate  on  19th  April  in  the  same  year.  The  widow 
of  old  Thomas  Dekker,  who  died  in  1594,  was  living  in  **  Maid  Lane/' 
Southwark,  near  the  Globe  theatre,  in  1596. 

Thomas  Dekker,  the  dramatist,  was  often,  if  not  always,  in  difficul- 
ties :  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was,  like  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  others,  also  an  actor ;  and  the  first  we  hear  of  him,  in  con- 
nection with  theatres,  is  in  1597,  when  he  was  a  writer  for  Henslowe's 
company:  in  1598  he  was  in  the  Counter,  and  the  old  Manager 
advanced  forty  shillings  to  discharge  him.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  arrested  for  money  due  to  the  association  for  which  Shakespeare 
wrote.  In  1602  he  and  Anthony  Monday  acknowledged  a  debt  of  £5  to 
Henslowe.  Dekker  seems  to  have  Hved  from  hand  to  mouth,  supply- 
ing his  necessities  by  his  pen  in  the  production  of  plays,  pamphlets 
and  poems ;  but  in  1613  he  was  in  prison  again,  and  perhaps  several 
times  in  the  interval :  he  was  in  the  King's  Bench  in  1616 ;  when 
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he  wrote  and  sent  to  Alleyne  "  a  enloginm/*  as  be  called  it,  on  the 
building  of  Dulwich  College,  soliciting  at  the  same  time  peconiaiy  aid. 
We  hear  nothing  of  him  after  1638,  and  be  is  supposed  to  have  died 
before  the  Civil  Wars. 

The  tract  in  our  hands  was  one  of  those  which  he  produced  on  the 
spur  of  his  necessities,  and  be  makes  it  a  boast  on  the  title-page  that  it 
only  cost  bim  a  week's  work.  In  it  he  mentions  his  "  WonderM 
Tear,"  another  tract,  no  doubt  composed  with  about  as  much  speed, 
in  order  to  take  adyantage  of  an  attractive  topic,  **  the  Plague,"  which 
broke  out  in  1602,  and  which  cost  the  lives  of  30,678  persons  in  London 
as  the  author  informs  us  in  a  note  in  his  "  Seven  Deadly  Sins." 

Eespecting  his  "  Wonderful  Year,'*  1603,  we  have  some  curious  in- 
formation in  the  Begisters  of  the  Stationers'  Company  under  the  date 
of  6th  Dec. :  hence  it  appears  that  three  publishers.  Ling,  Smithwicke, 
and  Browne,  had  procured  it  to  be  printed  by  Tho.  Creede,  and  then 
publishedit  without  any  entry. of  it  at  the  Hall:  the  following  order 
was  therefore  made  :— 

**  Yt  is  ordered  that  Hiej  shall  pay  x"  a  pece  for  their  fines  for  printinge  a 
booke  called  the  Wondernill  Yere  without  anthoritie  or  entrance,  contrary  to 
thordonances  for  pryntinge.  Also  that  they  shall  f orbeare,  and  never  hereafter 
entermeadle  to  printe  or  sell  tho  same  booke  or  ante  parte  thereof. — ^Also  that 
thej  shall  presently  bringe  into  the  Hall,  to  be  used  according  to  thordanance 
in  that  behalf,  so  many  of  the  said  bookes  as  they,  or  any  to  their  use,  have 
left  in  their  handes." 

A  note  is  added  that  the  imprisonment  of  Ling,  Smithwicke,  and 
Browne  was  "  respited  till  further  order."  It  is  not  known  what  was 
done  upon  this  order,  but  Dekker's  tract,  "  The  Wonderful  Year,"  is 
very  rare,  and  perhaps  it  became  so  because  the  copies  sent  in  by  the 
three  booksellers  were  destroyed. 

**  The  Seven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London  "  is  arranged,  in  some  sort, 
like  an  old  morality,  or  moral-play,  and  the  names  of  the  supposed  alle- 
gorical impersonations  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  address  to  the 
Beader,  viz.,  1.  Politike  Baukruptisme ;  2.  Lying ;  3.  Candle-light ; 
4u  Sloth;* 6.  Apishnesse;  6.  Shaving;  7.  Crueltie.  In  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  our  older  stage,  a  Devil  was  also  made  one  of 
the  supposed  actors ;  and  the  whole  seven  sins  of  London,  one  after 
the  other,  make  their  several  entrances  in  triumph,  the  appropriate 
attendants  and  accompaniments  being  metaphorically  and  satirically 
described.  What  Dekker  calls  the  "  deadly  sin  of  Candle-light "  has 
a  "  nocturnal  triumph,"  that  is,  he  enters  surrounded  by  torches ;  and 
here  it  is  that  we  meet  with  the  passage  shewing  that  in  the  time  of 
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Shakespeare  a  private  theatre,  like  the  Blackfriars,  for  which  he  wrote 
and  where  he  acted,  had  windows,  and  was  not,  like  public  theatres, 
lighted  by  being  nncovered  at  the  top  and  open  to  the  weather  :  the 
Globe,  on  the  Bankside,  was  a  theatre  of  this  latter  description. 
Dekker's  words  are,  "all  the  Citty  looked  like  a  private  playhouse,' 
when  the  windowes  are  clapt  downe,  as  if  some  nocturnal  or  dismall 
tragedy  were  presently  to  be  acted  before  all  the  tradesmen." 

The  author  goes  through  the  yices  prevailing  in  the  metropolis,  not 
without  some  tediousness,  and  in  the  course  of  his  descriptions  intro- 
duces various  temporary  allusions,  such  as  to  the  two  uncommonly 
successful  plays,  Marlowe's  "The  Eich  Jew  of  Malta,"  and  Kyd's 
"  Spanish  Tragedy :"  Itobin  GoodfeUow  is  also  spoken  of ;  and  the 
prodigious  success  of  the  Players  of  London  "  at  the  comming  of  the 
ten  Ambassadors"  is  recorded.  Dekker  does  not  put  his  friends, 
the  actors,  in  very  good  company  where  he  speaks  of  the  followers 
of  Sloth  as  "  Anglers,  Dumb  Ministers,  Players,  Exchange- wenches, 
Gamesters,  Whores  and  Fiddlers."  As  if  determined  not  to  lose  any 
credit,  or  perhaps  profit,  by  this  production,  Dekker  not  only  placed, 
his  name  prominently  on  the  title-page,  but  he,  somewhat  unusually, 
subscribed  it  at  the  end,  thus :— - 

"  JHi  me  UrrerU,  et  Jupiter  hoetie. 

FINIS. 

Tho.  Dekker." 

The  Jti^ter  and  Dii  were,  perhaps,  at  this  time  a  baUiff  and  his 
followers,  in  search  of  the  author  for  the  non-payment  of  some  debt. 


Deekeb^  TnoMAS.^The  Double  PP.    A  Papist  in  Armes. 

Bearing  Ten  severall  Sheilds.     Encountred  by  iihe  Pro« 

testant.    At  Ten  severall  Weapons.     A  lesuite  marcliing 

.  before  them.     Cominus  if  Eminua.—Tjondon,  Imprinted 

by  T.  C.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Hodgets  &c.     1606. 

4to.    22  leaves. 

This  tract  by  Dekker  (for  a  presentation  copy  of  it  with  his  auto- 
graph is  in  existence)  has  little  but  its  rarity  to  recommend  it :  it  is  a 
violent,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  now  imderstand  the  allusions,  not  a  very 
witty  attack  upon  the  Catholics,  provoked  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of 
the  year  preceding  its  publication.    It  is  of  the  same  character,  though 
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not  so  amiismg,  as  Jolrn  Bhodes's  "  Answere  to  a  Bomish  Sime/'  1603, 
who  was  also  the  writer  of  a  tract  printed  in  1606,  called  **  A  briefe 
Siunme  of  the  Treason  intended  against  the  Xing  and  State,"  &c. 

After  a  dedication  in  verse,  so  constmcted  as  to  represent  a  column, 
*'  To  all  the  Nobility,  Clergy  and  Gentry  of  Great  Brittaine,  tme  Sub- 
jects to  King  James,"  Dekker  commences  with  the  following,  which  he 
calls  "  A  Biddle  on  the  double  P  P.  :"— 

"  Upon  the  double  P  P.  badder  fruits  grow. 
Than  on  iJ  letters  in  the  Christ-Cro^e-Bow: 
It  sets  (by  reason  of  the  Badge  it  weares) 
The  Christ-Crofise-Bow  toge&er  by  the  eares. 
The  reason  is,  this  haughtle  double  P  P 
Would  dyme  above  both  A.  B.  C.  and  D 
And  trample  on  the  necks  of  E.  F.  G. 
H.  L  (BoyaU  K.)  L.  M.  N.  O.  and  Q, 
Threatmng  the  &11  of  B.  S.  T.  and  U." 

The  Resolution, 

P  P  B  Pa  Pa  ss  the  Po  Pe. 
ChristrCroese-Bow  ^  Christendome. 

A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  &c.,  the  States  of  the  land;  as  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Conn- 
oellors,  Dukes,  ikurles,  &c. 

K.  the  King. 
Q.  the  Queene. 

B.  Beligion. 
S.  State. 

T.  Truth. 
U.  You  alL" 

This  (after  "  Hie  Picture  of  a  Jesnite,"  '*  A  Papist  in  Armes,"  and 
some  other  matter  of  a  like  kind)  is  succeeded  on  sign.  D  iiii.  by  **  Tlie 
Single  P :  A  Biddle  on  the  single  P.,"  in  the  same  form,  but  of  course 
of  a  character  directly  opposed  to  "  the  Double  P."  The  tract  con- 
cludes upon  sign.  F  2,  with  *'  The  Papist  Encountered."  There  was 
another  edition  of  it  in  the  same  year,  with  some  immaterial  yariations. 


Deeeeb^  Thomas. — ^A  Ejiiglits  Comuring.  Done  in  earnest: 
Discoiiered  in  lest.  By  Thomas  Dekker. — London^  Printed 
by  T.  C.  for  William  Barley^  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his 
Shop  in  Orations  streete^  1607.    4to.     40  leaves. 

There  were  three  editions  of  this  tract,  the  first  under  the  title  of 
"Newes  from  Hell,  brought  by  the  DiveUs  Carrier,"  1606,  and  two 
others  (with  the  date  of  1607,  and  without  a  date)  as  "  A  Elnights  Con- 
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juring."'  It  may  be  disputed,  perhaps,  whether  the  last  was  a  reprint 
or  only  a  re-issne  ;  bnt  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  are  very  material 
differences  between  **  Newes  from  Hell,"  and  *'  A  Knights  Conjuring:" 
the  first  contains  important  passages  which  were  omitted  in  the  last, 
and  the  last  has  some  additions  not  in  the  first,  while  the  whole  (to 
give  it,  perhaps,  the  appearance  of  greater  novelty),  is  divided  into 
nine  chapters. 

All  three  impressions  have  reference  to  an  extremely  popular  publi- 
cation, about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  older,  by  Thomas  Kash,  and 
still  read  and  reprinted  when  Dekker  sat  down  to  write  what  may  be 
considered  a  sequel  to  it.  Kash's  tract  was  called  "  Pierce  Pennilesse 
his  supplication  to  the  Devill,"  4to.  1592 ;  and  in  the  second  impres* 
sion  of  it  the  author  held  out  a  sort  of  promise  to  write  a  continuation, 
but  he  died  before  1600,  without  keeping  his  word.  About  six  years 
after  his  death  an  anonymous  author  produced  what  he  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered a  sequel  of  the  subject :  he  called  it  "  The  Betume  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Post  from  Hell,  with  the  Devils  Answeare  to  the  Supplication  of 
Pierce  Penniless."     This  was   followed   immediately    by    Dekker's 

Newes  from  Hell,"  in  which  he  criticises  the  production  of  his  rival, 

The  Betume  of  the  Knight  of  the  Post,"  and  describes  it  as  heavy 
and  puritanical.  Of  course,  Dekker  intended  his  own  work  to  be  the 
reverse,  but  he  was  not  altogether  successM.  * 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  sale  of  "  A  Knights  Conjuring,"  afler 
the  anonymous  **  Betume  of  the  Elnight  of  the  Post"  and  Dekker's 
own  "  Kewes  from  Hell,"  was  not  rapid  in  1606  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  a  new  title-page  was  printed  to  it,  without  any  date,  of  which  some 
copies  have  reached  our  day.  One  of  those,  with  the  date  of  the  year 
1607,  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article* 

.  The  dedication  to  Sir  Thomas  Glover,  and  the  address  ''To  the 
Beader,"  both  subscribed  "  Tho.  Dekker,"  are  not  in  "  Newes  from 
HeU ;"  but  the  last  has  a  curious  paragraph  about  Nash  and  Gabriel 
Harvey,  which  was  subsequently  suppressed— in  all  likelihood  because 
it  revived  the  memory  of  a  literary  contest  regarding  which  the  public 
authorities  had  interfered,  and  had  ordered  that  the  satirical  and 
abusive  pamphlets  on  both  sides  should  be  destroyed.  Dekker,  in  his 
'*  Newes  from  Hell,"  thus  breaks  out  in  an  apostrophe  to  Nash,  who 
had  been  his  private  friend :— • 

"  And  thon  into  whose  sonle  (if  ever  there  were  a  Pithogorean  Metempsn- 
chosis)  the  raptures  of  that  fierce  and  unconfineable  Italian  spirit  were  bonn^ 
teously  and  bonndlesly  infused ;  thon  sometime  Secretary  to  Fierce  Pennylesse, 
and  Master  of  his  Bequests,  ingenious  and  iDgennons,  fluent,  facetious  T.  Nash, 
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from  whose  abundant  pen  hony  flowed  to  thy  Mends,  and  moitall  Aconite  to 
thj  enemies;  thou  that  madest  the  Doctor  [Uervej]  a  flat  dmice,  and  beatst 
him  at  his  two  smidrj  tall  weapons,  Poetne  and  Oratorie;  sharpest  Sat^rre, 
lacnlent  Poet,  elegant  Orator,  get  leave  for  thy  ghost  to  come  from  her  abidmg, 
and  to  dwell  with  me  a  while,  till  she  hath  carows'd  to  me  in  his  owne  wont^ 
ful  measures  of  vdt,  that  my  plump  braynes  may  swell,  and  burst  into  bitter 
invectiyes  against  the  Lieftenant  of  Limbo,  if  he  cashiere  Pierce  Penny  lease 
with  dead  pay." 

Excepting  the  aboye,  the  most  interesting  part  of  Dekker's  "  Knights 
Conjuring"  is  the  conclusion,  which  relates  to  certain  dead  poets, 
whom  the  author  must  haye  known  when  liying  (for  he  descends  eyen 
to  their  personal  appearance)  whom  he  represents  enjoying  the  society 
of  each  other  in  the  Elysian  Eields.  He  first  speaks  of  Chaucer, 
surrounded  "  by  all  the  makers  or  poets  of  his  time ;"  and  then  Ee 
introduces  Spenser,  Watson,  Kyd,  Atchlow,  Marlowe,  Grreene,  Peele, 
Naah,  and  Chettle,  which  last  had  only  just  arriyed,  so  that  we  may 
presume  he  was  only  recently  dead. 

The  passage  regarding  Spenser  is  more  interesting  than  any  other, 

because  it  decisiyely  shows  what  has  been  doubted,  yiz.,  that  he  neyer 

wrote  more  of  his  "  Faerie  Queene  "  than  has  come  down  to  us,  and 

that  there  were  in  fact  no  six  books,  concluding  the  great  subject, 

which  were  said  to  haye  been  either  lost  at  sea,  on  their  way  firom 

Ireland,  or  destroyed  by  the  carelessness  of  a  seryant.  Dekker's  words 

regarding  Spenser  are : — 

^  Grave  Spencer  was  no  sooner  entred  into  this  Chappell  of  Apollo,  but 
these  elder  Fathers  of  the  divine  Furie  gave  him  a  Lawrer  and  sung  his 
Welcome :  Chaucer  odl'de  him  his  Sonne,  and  plac'de  him  at  his  rig^t 
hand.  All  of  them  (at  a  signe  given  Inr  the  whole  Quire  of  the  Muses  that 
brought  him  thither)  closing  up  their  uppes  in  silence,  and  tuning  all  their 
eares  for  attention,  to  heare  him  sing  out  the  rest  of  his  Fayrie  Qneenes 
praises." 

It  was  because  Spenser  had  neyer  written  "the  rest  of  his  Faerie 
Queene  "  that  the  Muses  listened  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  sub- 
ject: had  "the  rest"  eyer  been  composed,  the  Muses  must  haye 
known  it,  and  "  tuning  their  eares "  for  attention  would  haye  been 
needless.     (See  "  Life  of  Spenser,"  1862,  p.  cxliii.) 

In  his  "  Knights  Conjuring,"  Dekker  purposely  omitted  all  allusion 
to  the  anonymous  writer  of  "  The  Betume  of  the  Xnight  of  the  Post," 
whom  he  had  mentioned  with  no  great  respect  in  his  "  Kewes  from 
HelL"  Why  he  thus  slighted  him  does  not  anywhere  appear;  and  as 
"  The  Eetume  of  the  Knight  of  the  Pest  £rom  Hell "  is  a  greater 
rarity  than  even  Dekker's  work,  and  as  a  copy  of  it  is  now  lying 
before  us,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note,  that  the  author  claims  to  haye 
been  one  of  Kash's  intimate  friends,  and  to  haye  heard  from  him  what 
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he  had  intended  to  have  said  and  done  in  a  second  part  of  "  Pierce 
Penniless's  Supplication/'  Upon  that  plan  he  pretends  to  proceed, 
bnt  his  work  is  not  only  dull  and  dry,  but  affectedly  pious.  He  avails 
himself  of  the  popular  topic  afforded  by  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  introduces  curious  particulars  regarding  some  of 
the  actors  in  that  conspiracy :  he  thus  speaks  of  John  Wright,  brother 
to  Christopher  Wright,  both  of  whom  were  implicated  :— 

"  The  elder  of  these  was  mfinitely  prond,  yet  not  so  proud  as  ungratefuU, 
for  being  ntterlye  without  any  certaine  meanes  more  then  the  revenue  of 
other  mens  purses,  yet  was  his  generall  ostentation  that  he  was  beholden  to 
no  man.  His  vertne  was  a  gwyd  oylie  tongue,  that  with  easie  utterance 
beguiled  many  weake  attentions,  and  a  formall  carriage,  whidi,  contemning 
others,  heapt  upon  himselfe  a  selfe  conmiendation  :  his  usuall  boast  was  that 
he  scomd  felt  hats,  he  lovde  doublets  lined  with  taffata,  linnen  of  twenty 
shillings  an  elle,  silk  stockings,  never  under  twenty  angels  in  his  pocket,  and 
his  horse  at  least  of  fortie  pound  reckoning." 

The  Knight  of  the  Post,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  infernal 
regions,  finds  Pierce  Penniless  walking  in  what  was  termed  "the 
Intelligencers  Walk  "  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  whoever  was  the 
writer  of  this  tract  (whom  Dekker  in  his  "  I^ewes  from  HeU  "  pro- 
fesses not  to  know)  must  have  been  a  tolerable  composer  of  verses;  and 
near  the  end  of  his  tract  he  introduces  two  specimens,  which  are  far 
from  contemptible,  particularly  the  second,  where  he  speaks  of  a 
person  who 

"  in  poverty  no  poorenesse  knowes, 
Nor  feeles  the  strange  diseases  of  the  rich." 

We  may  feel  well  assured  that  Dekker  knew  who  and  what  he  was, 
though  he  might  not  like  to  acknowledge  him  as  an  acquaintance. 


Dekker  Thomas^  akd  Geobge  Wilklnq. — Jests  to  make  you 
Merie  :  With  The  conjuring  up  of  Cock  Watt  (the  walking 
Spirit  of  Newgate)  to  teU  Tales.  Unto  which  is  added^ 
the  miserie  of  a  Prison  and  a  Prisoner.  And  a  Paradox  in 
praise  of  Serjeants.  Written  by  T.  D.  and  George  Wil- 
kins.  —  Imprinted  at  London  by  N.  0.  for  Nathaniell 
Butter^  dwelling  neere  to  St.  Austins  Gate^  at  the  signe  of 
the  pideBull,  1607.    4to.    B.  L.    81  leaves. 

The  fact  has  not  been  noticed,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that 
there  were  two  poets  of  the  names  of  Greorge  Wilkins,  in  the  latter  end 
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of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  James  I. 
Which  of  them  was  the  author  of  the  admirable  drama,  "  The  Miseries 
of  enforced  Marriage,"  4to.  1607,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine ; 
bnt  the  natural  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  they  wCTe  father  and  son. 
The  father,  as  we  suppose  him,  died  in  the  summer  of  1603,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  ensuing  entry  in  the  burial-book  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard  Shoreditch,  where  two  of  the  public  theatres  were  situated, 
and  where  so  many  dramatists  and  actors  resided : — 

"  1603.  George  Wilkins,  the  Poet,  was  buried  the  same  day,  19  August 
HalHwell  Street^ 

Thus  we  see  that  he  lived  in  Holywell  Street,  and  as  the  plague  was 
at  that  date  raging  in  London,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  his  death 
was  produced  by  it.  That  another  G«orge  Wilkins,  an  author,  if  not 
a  poet,  surviyed  him  we  have  CTidence  in  the  work  before  us,  and  in 
the  additional  fact,  that  in  1608  he  put  forth  "  The  painAill  Adventures 
of  Pericles,  Prince  of  T^re,"  a  novel  avowedly  founded  upon  Shake^ 
speare's  drama  of  the  same  name,  which  itself  came  from  the  press  in 
1609.  A  copy  of  this  novel,  wanting  the  dedication,  (which  alone  sup- 
plies the  information  that  it  was  by  George  Wilkins)  is  in  the  British 
Museum :  another,  and  a  complete,  copy  is  in  the  public  library  of 
Zurich,  and  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  Grermany.  That  the  two 
George  Wilkinses  were  therefore  distinct  authors,  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious :  it  was  the  younger  one  who  contributed  to  "  Jests  to  make 
you  Merry,"  and  who  had  the  aid  of  so  popular  a  dramatic  poet 
and  pamphleter  as  Thomas  Dekker.  We  may  be  disposed  to  believe 
that  Wilkins  was  the  principal  author  and  compiler,  and  that  his 
coadjutor  was  called  in  mainly  for  the  sake  of  additional  attraction. 

An  address  "  To  the  Eeader"  is  subscribed  "  T.  D.  and  G.  W." 
and  in  two  pages  dwells  much  upon  the  difficulty  of  procuring  of  pub- 
lishers who  would  buy  books  for  the  "  Paules  Churchyard  walkers." — 
They  say,  "  Go  to  one  and  offer  a  copy :  if  it  be  merrie,  the  man  likes 
no  light  staSe :  if  it  be  sad,  it  will  not  sell.  Another  meddles  with 
nothing  but  what  fits  the  time."  It  ends  thus  in  reference  to  satirists : 
— "  Of  those  sharp-toothed  dogs  you  shall  finde  me  none.  I  hould  no 
whip  in  my  hande,  but  a  soft  fether,  and  there  drops  rather  water  then 
gall  out  of  my  quill :  if  you  taste  it  and  finde  it  pleasant,  I  am  glad : 
if  not,  I  cannot  be  much  sorry."  This  sentence  clearly  alludes  to  such 
publications  as  G^ddard's  "  Mastiff- Whelp,"  1599,  and  to  Marston*s 
**  Scourge  of  Yillanie,"  1598,  where  he  boasts  that  he  "holds  in  his. 
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hand  Bliamnusia's  whip."    This  address  is  in  the  first  person  through- 
out, though  subscribed  both  by  "  T.  D.  and  G.  W." 

A  definition  of  "  what  a  jest  is,"  is  followed  by  siziy  specimens, 
good,  bad,  and  indifierent,  some  of  them  by  no  means  coming  up  to 
the  standard  laid  down.  The  best  of  them,  not  so  much  as  jokes,  but 
as  the  meauff  of  conveying  information,  relate  to  Plays,  Theatres  and 
Actors.  Thus,  No.  16,  mentions  Middleton's  Comedy  "  Blurt,  Master 
Constable,"  which  had  been  printed  in  1602. 

"A  Player  riding  with  his  fellowes  (in  a  yeare  of  Peregrination)  np  and 
downe  the  oonntries,  resolved  to  be  merry,  tho  they  eot  little  money;  and  beine 
to  passe  through  a  Towne,  hee  gets  a  eood  way  before  the  rest,  crying  (yrim 
his  drawne  Bapier  in  his  hand)  which  is  the  ConBtiU)le8  house?  where  is  the 
Constable?  llie  dogs  of  the  parrish  at  the  noise  fell  to  barking,  the  threshers 
came  nmning  oat  with  their  flaUcs,  the  Clounes  with  rakes  and  pitch-forks, 
asking  what  the  matter  was  ?  [He]  cried  still,  And  yon  be  men  bring  me 
to  the  Constable!  At  last  the  wise  gentleman  appeared  in  his  likenesse: 
Are  yon  ihe  Constable  ?  saies  the  Player.  Yes,  that  I  am  for  £Eiult  of  a  better, 
quoth  he.  Why  then  Blnrt,  Maister  Constable!  saies  the  other,  and  clapping 
spmres  to  his  norse  gallopd  away  anudne,  some  of  the  companions  laughing, 
others  raylinff,  the  Constable  swearing,  and  the  rest  of  the  plajers  that  came 
behind  post  £n>neh  the  thickest  of  them,  and  langhing  the  whole  Towne  to 
Boome,  as  it  had  bm  the  fbole  in  a  Comedie;  which  made  the  hob-naile  wearers 
Btampe  tenne  times  worse  then  they  did  before." 

Here  the  jest  is  worth  nothing :  "  a  year  of  peregrination  "  was  » 
season  when  plays  were  forbidden  in  London  on  account  of  the  plague. 
There  is  humour,  however,  in  the  following,  Ko.  22 :— - 

<<  A  paire  of  Players,  growing  into  an  emnlons  contention  of  one  anothers 
worth,  refosde  to  pat  themselves  to  a  day  of  hearing  (as  any  Players  would  have 
done)  but  stood  onely  upon  their  good  parts.  Why,  saies  the  one,  since  thou 
wouldst  f aine  be  taken  for  so  rare  a  peece,  report  before  all  these  (for  they  had  a 
small  audience  about  them,  you  must  note)  what  excellent  parts  thou  hast  dis- 
charged. Hazy,  saies  the  other,  I  have  so  naturally  playd  the  Puritane,  that 
many  tooke  me  to  be  one.  True,  saies  the  first  agen,tnou  playdst  the  Puritane 
80  naturally  that  thou  couldst  never  play  the  honest  man  afterwards  ;  but  I 
(quoth  he)  have  pW,d  the  Sophy.  The  Sophy !  replied  the  second  :  what  a 
murren  was  he  ?  What  was  he  ?  saies  the  other :  why  he  was  a  Turke  :  right, 
quoth  his  adversarie,  get  to  play  as  many  Turkes  parts  as  thou  canst^  for  lie 
be  hangd  if  ever  thou  playst  a  good  Christian.'' 

Most  of  the  mere  jokes  have  some  novelty  to  recommend  them,  but 
here  and  there  we  meet  with  an  anecdote  which  was  stale  even  in  1607 : 
the  following,  for  instance,  had  been  told  in  **  Table  Philosophy,"  in 
1676  and  1583,  and  found  a  place  also  in  8.  Bowland's  "Night 
!Baven«"  printed  in  1618  and  1620 ;  the  original  is  Greek  :— 

"  A  Company  of  theeves  brake  one  night  into  a  countrie  schoole-maisters 
house,  and  he  hearing  them  never  stirrd  out  of  his  bed  for  tiie  matter,  but 
cried  out  aloude,  You  mistake  your  marke,  my  maistcrs :  goe  to  the  next 
house  ;  thats  a  rich  farmers.  I  wonder  you  will  loose  time  to  soeke  any  thing 
heere  by  night,  when  1  my  selfe  can  finde  nothing  by  day." 
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At  the  close  of  the  Jests  we  read  2^kil  hie  nUi  seria  desuni,  and 
we  arriye  at  another  heading,  '*  The  Discoveries  made  by  Cock  Wat, 
the  walking  Spirit  of  Newgate :"  he  seems  to  have  been  a  well  known 
t>ersonage  of  the  time,  who,  in  different  prisons,  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  frands  and  shifts  of  cozeners,  cut-purses  and 
conveyancers,  and  made  revelations  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  This 
information  is  very  common-place,  and  such  as  Dekker  had  already 
inserted  in  several  of  his  popular  tracts.  A  third  heading,  "  The 
iniserie  of  a  Prison  and  a  Prisoner,"  and  a  fourth,  "  A  Paradox  in 
praise  of  Serjeants,"  present  little  or  nothing  worth  extracting :  it  is 
hardly  amusing,  even  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  tricks  of  thieves 
and  sharpers  in  the  lower  grades  of  society.  We  have  it  all  in  a 
more  agre^ble  and  intelligible  form  in  Dekker's  "Belman  of  London," 
**  Lanthom  and  Candle-light,"  &c.,  which  came  out  not  long  afterwards, 
and  much  of  which  was  itself  drawn  firom  earlier  sources.  (See  the 
next  Art.) 


Deekeb^  Thomas. — The  Belman  of  London.  Bringing  to 
light  the  most  notorious  villanies  that  are  now  practised  in 
the  Kingdome.  Profitable  for  Gentlemen^  Lawyers, 
Merchants,  Citizens,  Farmers,  Masters  of  Households, 
and  all  sortes  of  servants  to  marke,  and  delightfnll  for  all 
men  to  Beade.  Lege,  Perlege,  Relege. — Printed  at  London 
for  Nathaniel  Butter.     1608.    4to.    B.  L.    34  leaves. 

Dekker's  name  is  not  found  to  this  tract,  but,  in  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a-  second  part  of  it,  ''Lanthome  and  Candle-light,"  1609,  he 
recognizes  "  The  Belman  of  London  '*  as  his  production.  Its  popu- 
larity was  extraordinary,  for  it  was  printed  three  times  in  the  first 
year :  the  edition  imder  consideration  is  the  earliest,  and  has  on  the 
title-page  a  wood-cut  of  the  Behnan,  with  beU,  lantern,  and  halbert, 
followed  by  his  dog.  On  the  title-page  of  ''  Lanthome  and  Candle- 
Light,"  in  the  next  year,  he  is  represented  in  a  night-cap,  without  his 
dog,  and  with  a  "  brown  bill "  on  his  shoulder ;  and  it  is  singular  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  the  very  wood-cut  from 
which  the  impression  was  made  in  1609  should  have  been  preserved,  and 
used  as.  ahead-piece  to  a  ballad  which  we  bought  in  St.  Giles's  in  1836. 
"  The  Belman  of  London  "  is  dedicated  anonymously  "  to  all  those 
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tliat  either  by  office  are  swome  to  pTmish,  or  in  their  owne  love  to 
vertae  wish  to  haye  the  disorders  of  the  State  amended/'  The  greater 
part  of  the  tract  is  borrowed  totidem  verbis  from  the  ''  Caveat  for 
Common  Cursetors,"  (Vide  Habmait,  posi)  but  here  and  there  cnrious 
additions  are  made,  applicable  to  the  time,  and  the  following  affords  a 
nsefhl  note  to  Shakespeare's  ''  Xing  Lear,"  which  came  out  in  the  year 
when  "The  Belman  of  London"  was  printed.  Dekker  is  speaking 
of  **  Abraham-men,"  who  pretended  to  be  mad,  and  wandered  about 
the  country  exactly  in  the  way  Edgar,  in  his  disguised  wretchedness, 
is  represented  to  do  :— 

**  He  calls  himself  by  the  name  of  poore  Tom,  and  comming  neere  any  body 
cries  ont  Poor$  Tom  is  O'SokL  Of  these  Abraham-men  some  be  exceeding 
merry,  and  doe  nothing  bnt  sing  songs  fashioned  ont  of  their  own  braines  : 
some  will  dance,  others  will  doe  nothmg  bnt  either  laugh  or  weepe  :  others 
are  dogged,  and  so  snllen  both  in  looke  and  speech,  that  spying  bnt  a  small 
companie  in  a  honse  they  boldly  and  bluntly  enter,"  &c. 

When  Isaac  Beed  quoted  this  passage  in  a  note  to  "Gammer 
Gurton's  I^eedle,"  (Dodsley's  Old  Pkys,  11.  4,  edit.  1825),  he  seems 
not  to  have  known  of  any  edition  of  "  The  Belman  of  London  "  prior 
to  that  of  1616  :  the  fact  that  it  came  out  in  1608  renders  the  above 
passage  peculiarly  applicable  to  Shakespeare's  great  tragedy. 

Samuel  Bowlands,  in  his  "  Martin  Mark-all  Beadle  of  Bridewell," 
1610,  accuses  the  unknown  author  of  the  "  Belman  of  London  "  of 
stealing  from  Harman's  book.  "At  last  up  starfcs  an  old  Cacodemicall 
Academicke  with  his  frize  bonnet,  and  gives  them  al  to  know  that  this 
invectiye  was  set  foorth,  made  and  printed  aboye  fortie  yeeres  agoe,  and 
being  then  called  a  Caveat  for  Cursitors  is  now  newly  printed  and  termed 
the  Belman  of  London."  This  exposure  roused  the  ire  of  Dekker  in 
his  "  Lanthome  and  Candle-light,"  but  he  made  no  sufficient  reply. 

The  allusions  to  temporary  subjects  are  often  curious,  and  the  illus- 
trations of  manners  very  entertaining. 


Dekkeb^  Thokas. — ^The  Dead  Terme.  Or  WestminBters 
Complaint  for  long  Vacations  and  short  Termes.  Written 
in  manner  of  a  Dialogue  betweene  the  two  Cityes  of 
London  and  Westminster  &c.  By  T.  Dekker. — ^London, 
Printed  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Hodgets  &c.  1608, 
B.  L.    4to.    27  leaves. 
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The  contents  are  at  the  back  of  the  title-page,  followed  by  a  dedica* 
tion  to  Sir  John  Harington,  referring  to  his  translation  of  Ariosto,  first 
printed  in  1591,  (again  in  1607  and  1634),  and  praying  him  to  "  vonch- 
safe  to  view  the  labonrs  of  so  dull  a  pen."  It  must  be  owned  that  this 
is  one  of  Dekker's  least  hmnorous  and  amusing  pieces.  We  have  first 
"Westminster's  speech  to  London,"  then  "London's  aunswere  to 
Westminster,"  "Panic's  Steeple's  complaint,"  and  finally  "by  what 
names  London  from  time  to  time  hath  bin  called,  and  how  it  came  to 
bee  divided  into  Wardes."  The  whole  is  prose,  and  yeiy  much  do* 
rived  from  Stow's  "  Survey,"  and  the  old  Chroniclers, 


DsEESBy  Thokas. — The  Gnls  Home-booke :  Staltoram  plena 
snnt  omnia.  Al  Savio  meza  parola  Basta.  By  T.  Deckar. 
— Imprinted  at  London  for  E.  S,  1609.  B.  L.  4to. 
23  leaves. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  entertaining,  and,  exclusive  of  his 
plays,  perhaps  the  best  of  Dekker's  numerous  works  in  verse  and 
prose.  It  is  Aill  of  lively  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  including  accounts  of,  or  allusions  to, 
most  of  the  popular  and  fashionable  amnsements.  In  an  address  "  to 
the  Eeader,"  (which  follows  a  mock  dedication  "To  all  Gnlls  in 
generall,")  Dekker  admits  that  his  tract  "hath  a  relish  of  Gro* 
bianisme,'.'  referring  to  Dedekind's  "  Grobianus  and  Grobiana,"  which 
had  been  versified  by  E.  P.  in  1605.  [Vide  School  of  Slovbnbt, 
po9tJ\  Dekker  farther  states  that  he  had  himself  "  translated  many 
bookes  of  that  into  English  verse,"  but  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
task,  and  "  not  greatly  liking  the  subject,  he  had  altered  the  shape, 
and  of  a  Dutchman  fashioned  a  mere  Englishman."  In  this  way  he 
accounts  for  the  "  relish  of  Grrobianisme,"  which  he  observes  will  be 
especially  apparent  in  the  beginning  of  his  "  Gull's  Horn-book."  Such 
certainly  is  the  fact. 

The  work  is  entirely  prose,  and  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  which 
are  introduced  by  a  Troemium.  It  was  reprinted  at  Bristol,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Nott,  in  1812,  and  it  is  often  quoted  by  the 
Commentators  on  Shakespeare  and  on  our  elder  poets.  Dr.  Nott  very 
injudiciously  modernized  the  old  spelling,  and,  in  more  important 
respects,  was  not  faithful  to  the  old  text. 
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Dekkse^  Thomas. — The  Bayens  Almanacke.  Foretelling  of  a 
Plague^  Famine  &  Civill  Warre.  That  Bhall  happen  this 
present  yeare  1609  Ac.  With  certaine  remedies,  rules  and 
receipts  &p.  —  London  Printed  by  B.  A.  for  Thomas 
Archer  &c.     1609.    B.  L.    4to«   32  leaves. 

A  mock -prediction  and  a  moral  warning,  drawn  np  with  considerable 
humour  and  force,  and  intermixed  with  comic  novels  and  incidents. 
The  dedication  is  **  To  the  Lyons  of  the  Wood,  (the  young  Conrtiers) 
to  the  wilde  Buckes  of  the  Forrest,  (the  Grallants  and  younger  Brothers) 
to  the  Harts  of  the  field,  and  to  the  whole  Gountiy  that  are  brought 
up  wisely,  yet  proye  Guls,  and  are  borne  rich,  yet  dye  beggers,"  &a 
It  is  subscribed  T.  Deckers,  which  was  probably  the  printer's,  cer« 
tainly  not  the  author's,  mode  of  spelling  his  name.  On  sign.  G  2  b. 
there  is  a  good  "  song  sung  by  an  olde  Woman  in  a  Medowe."  The 
tract  contains  seyeral  passages  illustratiye  particularly  of  the  dramatic 
amusements  of  the  time.  One  of  the  author's  objects  was  to  ridicule 
the  pretended  prophecies  of  the  Ahnanack-makers. 

We  may  here  notice  an  imitation  of  this  tract,  published  in  1618  by 
Lawrence  Lisle,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Owles  Almanack,"  with  a 
wood-cut  on  the  title-page  of  an  Owl  reading  in  his  study.  The  tract 
is  by  no  means  without  shrewdness  and  droUery,  and,  although  not  by 
Dekker,  has  a  good  deal  of  his  style,  but  with  more  method  than  he 
gave  himself  time  to  observe.  On  p.  12  it  mentions  Marston's  Play 
by  the  title  of  "  the  Fawn,"  Breton's  "  Pasquifls  Mad-cap,"  Dekker's 
«  BeUman  of  London "  and  "  Lanthom  and  Candle-light,"  with 
various  ephemeral  productions  and  temporary  allusions,  among  others 
to  "  Madame  Vice,  or  Olde  Luquity  in  the  Comedy."  On  the  last 
page  (67)  the  burning  of  the  Globe  theatre,  and  "  the  plucking  down 
of  the  Cockpit"  are  mentioned,  with  a  notice  of  Kempe's  great 
achievement,  "the  horrible  dance  to  Norwich,"  though  why  that 
epithet  is  applied  to  it  is  not  explained.  The  whole  is  introduced  by 
what  is  headed  "  The  Owles  Epistle  to  the  Baven,"  where  "  the 
Baven's  Almanacke  "  is  termed  "  a  hotch-potch  of  calculations."  It 
enumerates  many  of  the  signs  of  shops  in  Cheapside,  such  as  **  the 
Bam,  the  Bull,  the  Crab,  Capricome,  &c.  only  the  young  wench  (called 
Yirgo)  would  by  no  meanes  sit  in  any  shop  in  that  streete,  because 
so  many  Gallants  lye  over  the  stalls,  courting  every  handsome  woman 
there."    It  is  full  of  variety,  but  nobody  thought  fit  to  own  it. 
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Deeeeb^  Thomas. — ^Lanthom  and  Candle-light^  or  the  Bell- 
Mans  second  Nights-walke.  In  which  he  brings  to  light 
a  Brood  of  more  strange  Yillanies  then  ever  were  till  this 
yeare  discovered  &c.  The  second  edition^  newly  cor- 
rected and  amended. — ^London  Printed  for  John  Busby 
&c.    1609.    B.  L.    4to.    43  leaves. 

The  success  of  *'  The  Bell-man  of  London/'  1608,  which  Dekker 
puhhshed  anonymously,  induced  him  to  write  this  second  part,  to  the 
dedication  of  which  '*  to  Maister  Francis  Mustian  of  Feckham "  he 
puts  his  name,  while  he  also  admits  the  authorship  of  the  first  part. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  "  Lanthome  and  Candle-Hght,"  but  it 
came  out  originally  in  the  same  year.  From  an  address  ''  To  my  owne 
Nation,"  it  is  evident  that  Samuel  Bowlands'  "  Martin  Mark-aU  the 
Beadle  of  Bridewell,*'  though  dated  1610,  had  been  published  before 
"  Lanthome  and  Candle-Hght."  "  You  shall  know  him,  (says  Dekker, 
speaking  of  a  riyal  author  whom  he  calls  '  a  Usurper,')  by  his  habili- 
ments, for  (by  the  furniture  he  weares)  hee  will  bee  taken  for  a  Bettdle 
of  BridetoelV*  No  earlier  impression  than  1610  is,  however,  known  of 
Bowlands'  production. 

The  work  before  us  is  ushered  by  verses  subscribed  lo:  Da:  M.  B. 
and  E.  G.  On  sign.  F  4,  is  a  remarkable  account  of  the  modes  in 
which  poor  pamphleteers  of  the  time  defrauded  the  rich  out  of  money 
for  pretended  dedications :  and  after  describing  some  of  these  tricks, 
Dekker  observes  t  "  Kay,  there  be  other  Birdcatchers  that  use  stranger 
Quaile  pipes :  you  shall  have  feUowes,  four  or  five  in  a  contiy,  that 
buying  up  any  old  booke  (especially  a  Sermon,  or  any  other  matter  of 
Divinity)  that  Hes  for  wast  paper,  and  is  clean  forgotten,  add  a  new 
printed  Epistle  to  it,  and  with  an  alphabet  of  Letters,  which  they  carry 
about  them,  being  able  to  print  any  man's  names  (for  a  Dedication)  on 
the  suddaine,  travaile  up  and  downe  most  shires  in  England,  and  live 
by  this  hawking." 

In  the  article  on  the  **  Buckler  against  Death,"  (p.  96)  it  has  been 
seen  that  Thomas  Jordan  played  exactly  this  trick  with  that  work. 
With  his  own  productions  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  "  an 
alphabet  of  letters,  which  he  carried  about  with  him,"  in  order  to  dedi- 
cate the  same  piece  to  as  many  separate  patrons  as  would  give  him 
money  for  inserting  their  names. 
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Deeeee^  Thomab.— 0  per  se  0,  or  a  New  Cryer  of  Lanthome 
and  Candle-light.  Being  an  Addition^  or  Lengthening 
of  the  Bell-mans  Second  Night-walke,  Ac. — ^Printed  at 
London  for  John  Busbie  &c.  1612.  4to.    B.  L.   54  leaves. 

This  tract  is  mainly  a  reprint  of  "  Lanthom  and  Caadle-light,"  1609, 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  wood-cut  on  the  title-page ;  but  at  the 
end  comes  a  new  division,  consisting  of  fourteen  leaves,  called  "  O  per 
se  O,"  not  in  the  former  impression.  The  origin  of  this  title  is  stated 
by  the  author  to  be  a  canting  song  of  the  beggars ;  and  the  tract  con- 
cludes with  another  song  in  similar  language,  to  which,  "  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  reader,"  a  translation  is  annexed.  Previous  to  the 
year  1648,  this  production  went  through  no  fewer  than  nine  distinct 
editions,  varying  only  slightly  firom  each  other. 


Dekker,  Thomas. — ^A  Eod  for  Bun-awayes.  Gods  Tokens  of 
his  feareful  Judgements^  sundry  wayes  pronounced  upon 
this  City  and  on  seyeraU  persons  both  flying  from  it  and 
staying  in  it,  &c.  By  Tho.  D. — ^Printed  at  London  for 
lohn  Trundle  &c.    1625.    4to.    16  leaves. 

This  tract  was  composed  by  Dekker,  who  signs  the  dedication,  no 
doubt  in  haste,  during  the  plague  of  1625,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  a  temporary  subject.  The  principal  purpose  is  to  censure  those  who 
fled  from  London  in  order  to  escape  infection.  On  the  title-page  is  a 
wood-cut  of  London  from  the  fields,  where  Death  is  driving  a  flock  of 
citizens  before  him,  who  are  welcomed  by  the  country  people  with 
staves  and  pitch-forks.  It  is  one  of  the  scarcest,  but  certainly  one  of 
the  least  interesting  of  this  voluminous  writer's  productions. 


Dekkeb,  Thohas. — ^The  Batchelers  Banquet,  or  a  Banquet  for 
Batchelers.  Wherein  is  prepared  sundry  dainty  Dishes  to 
furnish  their  Tables,  curiously  drest  and  seriously  served 
in.     Pleasantly    discoursing    the   Variable  humours    of 
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Women,  their  quicknesse  of  Wits  and  nnsearcliable  De- 
ceits &c. — ^London,  Pidnted  for  Robert  Bird  &c.  1630. 
B.  L.   4to.    39  leaves. 

This  tract  has  usually  been  attributed  to  Deklcer,  and  from  internal 
evidence  it  may  be  assigned  to  him,  though  it  does  not  bear  his  name. 
Ko  dedication  is  prefixed,  and  the  body  of  the  work  commences  imme- 
diately after  the  title-page.  It  professes  to  give  the  "  humours,"  or 
dispositions  of  women,  especially  of  married  women,  as  a  warning  to 
all  bachelors,  that  they  may  not  "  get  into  Lobs  pound,"  by  which 
the  author  means,  obtain  wives  who  will  be  their  ruin  or  torment.  It 
is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters  headed  '*  The  humour  of  a  young  wife 
new  married,"  "The  humour  of  a  Woman  pranked  up  in  brave 
apparel,"  &c.,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  various  description  and 
narrative,  all  in  prose,  and  all  to  the  advantage  of  husbands.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  best  compounded  of  Dekker's  tracts. 

The  first  edition,  or  at  least  the  earliest  known  copy,  is  dated  1603, 
and  the  last  1679,  but  how  often  it  was  reprinted  in  the  interval  be- 
tween those  years  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain,  but  it  must  have 
been  extremely  popular,  and  often  thumbed  out  of  existence. 


Deeeee,  Thomas. — Warres,  Warres,  Warres.  Arma  virumque 

Cano. 

Into  the  Field  I  bring 

Souldiers  and  Battailes : 

Boeth  their  Fames  I  sing. 

Imprinted  at  London  for  J.  G.    1628.    12mo.    8  leaves. 

Only  a  single  copy  of  this  tract  appears  to  be  known ;  but  the  late 
Mr.  Douce  had  a  fragment  of  it,  consisting  of  only  two  pages  :  up  to 
the  hour  of  his  death  he  did  not  know  to  what  publication  they  be- 
longed, as  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  perfect 
exemplar,  with  the  name  of  the  author,  which  happily  is  the  case 
with  that  to  which  we  have  been  indebted. 

The  dedication  is  by  Tho.  Dekker  to  Hugh  Hammersley,  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  the  two  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  year ; 
in  which  he  states  that,  as  City  Poet,  he  had  been  employed  to-  write 
the  pageant  for  Hammersley's  Mayoralty,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
not  a  little  proud  of  it :  he  says,  "  What  I  ofired  up  then  was  a 
Sacrifice  ex  officio.  Custome  tooke  my  Bond  for  the  Performance ;  and 
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on  Uie  day  of  the  Ceremony  I  hope  the  debt  was  Ailly  discharged." 
If  it  were  ever  printed  it  has  not  survived;  but  that  for  the  next  year, 
1629,  on  the  Mayoralty  of  "  the  Eight  Honorable  James  Campebell/' 
by  Dekker,  is  extant,  the  only  perfect  copy  being  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  A  copy  wanting  two  leaves  at  the 
end,  the  only  other  known,  the  late  Duke  gave  to  the  editor,  who  had 
been  the  means  of  procuring,  at  his  Grace's  no  trifling  cost,  the  perfect 
exemplar  for  him. 

After  four  lines  "To  all  noble  Souldiers,''  "Warres,  Warres, 
Warres  "  begins,  and  here  the  old  dramatic  poet  could  not  refrain  from 
deriving  a  figure  from  the  stage : — 

"  Brave  Musicke  I  harke  I   The  ratling  Dram  beats  high, 
And  with  the  scolding  life  deafifens  the  skje." 

The  word  "  scolding,"  appUed  to  the  fife,  is  not  as  descriptive  as 
Shakespeare's  epithets  **  wry-necked  "  and  "  ear-piercing ;"  but  still  the 
sound  has  some  resemblance  to  the  high  accents  of  female  objurgation. 
Dekker  then  speaks  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  theatre : — 

**  The  Brazen  Herald  in  a  shrill  tone  tells 
We  shall  have  Warres  (ring  out  for  joy  your  Bels) 
We  shall  have  Warres  I  when  Kingdoms  are  at  odds. 
Pitched  Fields  those  Theaters  are,  at  which  the  Gods 
Look  downe  from  their  high  Galleries  of  Heaven, 
Where  Battules  Tragedies  are,  to  which  are  given 
Plandits  from  Cannons :  Buskind  Actors  tref^ 
Knee  deep  in  blood,  and  trample  on  the  dead. 
Death  the  grave  theame  of  which  is  writ  the  story  ; 
Keene  swonls  the  pens  teztinp  (at  large)  the  gloiy 
Of  Grenerals,  Colonels,  Captaines  and  (Commanders, 
With  common  fighting  men  (the  hardy  standers 
Against  all  hellish  horrors)  Souldiers  all. 
And  Fellowes  (in  that  name)  to  th'  G^ieral." 

Dekker  speaks  of  himself  as  an  old  man,  and  at  this  date  he  had 
been  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  popular  author  of  plays,  poems,  and 

pamphlets  :— 

'<  For  my  heart  danceth  sprightly,  when  I  see 
(Old  as  I  am)  our  English  gallantry." 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Hammersley,  was  at  this  date,  as  Dekker  tells  us, 

"  sole  and  worthy  Colonel  of  a  brave  company  of  Gentlemen  in  armes," 

and  all  the  earUer  portion  of  this  trifling  tract  is  devoted  to  a  panegyric 

upon  war.    The  writer  proceeds  afterwards,  as  Poet  to  the  City,  to 

praise  the  Aldermen  in  succession  for  their  forwardness,  and  he  adds 

at  the  end  a  very  laboured,  if  not  a  very  happy,  comparison  between 

war  and  the  sun.    This  is  followed  by  what  he  calls  "Warre  his 

Zodiacke/'  in  twelve  short  pieces  of  rather  ingenious  verse,  and  the 

PJ5 
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conclasion  consists   of  some   vigorons,   and    doubtless    acceptable, 
applause  of  the  twenty  "  City  Lieutenants." 

Dekker  seems,  as  we  Have  elsewhere  remarked,  always  to  have  been 
a  straggler,  and  to  have  generally  written  on  a  sort  of  dinner-demand- 
ing emergency.  Such  was,  no  doubt,  the  case  here,  and  as  he  had  a 
ready  pen,  the  composition  of  the  tract  before  us  could  not  have  occupied 
as  many  hours,  as  it  takes  minutes  to  read  it. 


Delonby,  Thomas. — The  Gurland  of  Good  Will.  Divided 
into  three  partes.  Containing  many  pleasant  Songs  and 
prety  Poems  to  sundrie  new  Notes.  With  a  table  to  finde 
the  names  of  the  Songs.  Written  by  T.  D. — Imprinted 
at  London  by  E.  A.  for  E.  White,  dwelling  at  the  little 
North  doore  of  Paules.     1604.     8vo.     64  leaves. 

The  above  is  the  title-page  of  an  edition  of  this  favourite  work 
27  years  anterior  to  any  that  is  now  known.  Unluckily  it  consists  of 
only  the  first  sheet :  it  was  once  in  the  editor's  possession,  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of  the  second  part  of  the  same  author's  "  Grentle  Craft,"  of 
the  date  of  1598  (perhaps  the  earHest  impression  of  that  novel),  which 
he  lent  thirty  years  ago,  to  a  poor  printer  of  the  name  of  Connell, 
that  he  might  reproduce  it,  but  the  original  could  never  be  recovered 
by  its  owner.  The  borrower  is  now  dead,  and  the  loan  is  men- 
tioned for  the  purpose  of  identification,  should  the  pieces  have 
found  their  way  into  other  hands.  The  oldest  edition  of  Deloney's 
**  Garland  of  Grood  Will,"  hitherto  mentioned,  is  that  of  1631,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  that  wants  sheet  G.  Our  first  sheet  of  the  copy 
of  1604,  agreed  (excepting  in  small  variations  in  the  title-page,  and 
two  or  three  words,  to  be  specified  presently)  very  exactly  with  the 
edition  of  1631,  which  was  "  Imprinted  at  London  for  Bobert  Bird  at 
the  Bible  in  Saint  Lawrence  Lane. 

Having  luckily  transcribed  the  ballad,  entitled  in  the  edit,  of  1604, 
''A  mowmfull  Dittie  of  faire  Bosamond,  Xing  Heniy  the  seconds 
Concubine,"  before  we  lent  the  fragment ;  and  having  before  us,  be- 
sides the  version  in  "  Strange  Histories,"  1607,  the  impressions  of 
1662,  1678,  and  one  without  date,  together  with  an  exact  collation  of 
the  copy  at  Oxford,  we  are  able  to  point  out  some  discrepancies  in  the 
text  at  different  dates,  which  may  be  interesting  to  book-antiquaries, 
and  to  students  of  our  early  popular  literature. 
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For  "  A  fair  and  princely  dame"  of  all  other  old  copies,  the  edit. 
1604,  alone  reads  *'peerle8se  dame,''  and  in  the  next  line  matchlesse  for 
"  peerless." 

In  the  line  ''Was  known  a  mortal  foe,"  of  the  edits.  1662  and  1678, 
in  the  copies  of  1604  and  1631,  the  word  is  "  cntell  foe :"  it  is  also 
erueU  in  "  Strange  Histories,"  1607. 

In  the  line  *'  Unto  a  worthy  knight,"  of  the  copies  of  1662, 1678 
and  n.d.  the  epithet  is  valiant  in  the  edits,  of  1604  and  1631,  as  well  as 
in  "  Strange  Histories,"  1607. 

Farther  on  "  For  why,"  (i.e.  iohertfore  or  hecatue,  and  not  an  interro- 
gation) of  the  copies  of  1604, 1607, 1662,  1678  and  n.d.  is  "  For  while" 
in  the  edit,  of  1631  only. 

For  "  I  mnst  leave  my  fairest  flower,"  of  the  edits.  1604, 1607  and 
1631,  the  copies  of  1662,  1678  and  n.d.  have  ''famous  flower." 

In  the  next  stanza  Bosamond  is  called  *'  the  lady  bright,"  in  the 
three  earlier  copies,  and  "  the  ladyya»>,"  in  the  three  later  ones. 

Again,  for  the  lines,  as  they  stand  in  1604, 1607  and  1631, 

**  Full  oft  betweene  his  princely  armes 
Her  corpes  ho  did  embrace,*' 

we  haye,  in  all  the  copies  in  and  after  1662,  these  words, 

'*  Full  oft  within  his  princely  armes 
Her  Oodif  he  did  embrace." 

In  the  next  line  bnt  two,  *'  Untill  she  had  receiv'd  againe,"  as  we 
find  it  in  1604  and  1607,  we  read  in  all  other  impressions,  "  Untill  he 
had  reviv'd  againe." 

It  wonld  be  tedious  to  carry  this  minute  dissection  farther,  and 
we  will  only  state  generally,  that  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  same  ballad 
'*  annoy"  of  the  older  impressions  is  altered  to  offend  in  the  more 
modem — "  gallant"  is  altered  to  royal — "  inward"  is  altered  to  very—^ 
"  came"  is  altered  to  went — "  lovely  cheekes"  is  altered  to  comely  face; 
and  (without  adverting  to  many  other  variations)  at  the  close  of  the 
ballad,  the  burial-place  of  Bosamond  is  changed  firom  "  Godstow,"  as 
it  is  given  in  1604,  1607  and  1631,  to  "  Wood-etock"  as  it  stands  in 
1662, 1678  and  in  the  undated  impression. 

Were  we  to  pursue  this  investigation  through  the  small  volume 
under  review  we  should,  no  doubt,  meet  with  many  other  discordances 
of  text.  This  course,  however,  would  scarcely  be  desirable,  even  if 
we  had  been  able  to  consult  perfect  exemplars  of  the  edits,  of  the 
"  Garland  of  Good  Will,"  in  1604  and  1631 ;  but  as  the  sheet  that 
was  once  our  own  was  merely  a  fragment,  and  the  Bodleian  copy 
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wants  sixteen  entire  pa^es,  we  haye  not  the  means  of  doing  so.  Colla- 
tion of  copies  dated  after  the  Bestoration  would  onlj  shew  that  the 
author's  language  had  been  more  or  less  corrupted,  without  at  all  estar 
blishing  what  he  originallj  wrote. 

So  popular  was  this  collection  of  ballads  and  poems  during  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  that  although  very  few  copies  of  any  date  are  now 
to  be  met  with,  it  was  so  fast  multiplied  between  1696,  when,  we  ap- 
prehend, it  first  appeared,  and  1760,  the  latest  date  of  any  recorded 
reprint,  that  it  must  have  gone  through  at  least  thirty  impressions. 


Delonby,  Thomas — Strange  Histories  of  Songes  and  Sonets 
of  Kings,  Princes,  Dukes,  Lordes,  Ladyes,  Knights  and 
Gentlemen.  Very  pleasant  either  to  be  read  or  songe: 
and  a  most  excellent  warning  for  all  estates. — ^Imprinted 
at  London  for  W.  Barley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop 
&c.     1607.     B.  L.    8vo.     40  leaves. 

This  was  doubtless  a  publication  by  Thomas  Deloney,  consisting 
principally  of  his  own  ballads,  with  a  few  compositions  by  other 
writers,  whose  initials  are  appended.  There  was  another  edition  of  it 
in  1612,  but  only  one  other  copy  of  this  earlier  impression  is  known. 
What  is  called  "  The  Table"  commences  at  the  back  of  the  title,  and 
includes  twelve  ballads,  and  "  a  speech  betwenne  certaine  Ladyes, 
being  Shepheards  on  Salisburie  plaine,"  in  prose.  To  these  are  added, 
without  any  Ust  of  contents  applicable  to  them,  Deloney*s  well-known 
ballad  of  Fair  Eosamond ;  "A  Sonnet ;"  a  poem  entitled  Sonetta^ 
with  "Mnis  T.  E."  at  the  end;  "A  Maydes  Letter,"  («J?»w 
A.C." ;)  and  "  A  new  Dittie  in  prayse  of  Money,"  without  any  name 
or  initials,  containing,  with  seven  others,  the  following  spirited  stanzas  : 

"  Vertue  is  nothing  if  Money  be  wanting  : 

Vcrtae  is  noticing  esteemed  or  set  by. 
Wisedome  is  folly  and  so  accounted, 

If  it  be  jo}*iicd  with  base  povertie. 
Learning's  contemned,  wit  is  condemned. 

Both  are  derided  of  rich  Miserie. 

"  He  that  is  wealthy  ig  greatly  regarded. 
Though  he  be  never  so  simple  a  sot : 
He  that  is  needy,  he  is  despised, 

Tho  he  have  wisedome  which  th'  other  hath  not: 
Tliongh  he  have  wisedome  (which  many  wanteth) 
Yet  is  his  credit  not  worth  a  grot 
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''  When  thon  hast  Money,  then  friendes  thon  hast  many. 

When  it  is  wasted  their  friendship  is  cold  : 
Goe  by  Jeronimo  !  no  man  then  will  thee  know, 

Knowing  thou  hast  neither  silver  nor  gold. 
No  man  wul  call  thee  in,  no  man  will  set  a  pin 

For  former  friendship,  though  never  so  old." 

"  Gro  by,  Jeronimo  "  was  an  almost  proverbial  expression,  from  Kyd's 
Spanish  Tragedy,"  1599,  and  instances  of  its  use  are  innumerable.  This 
poem  "inpraiseof  money"  is  succeeded  by  "An  Epigram,"  to  which 
'*  Finis  quoth  E."is  appended^  with  seyeral  other  short  productions  of  the 
same  kind,  including  what  are  termed  four  "Wise  Sentences."  The  last 
two  pages  are  thus  headed : — "  These  Sentences  following  were  set  upon 
Conduits  in  London  against  the  day  that  King  James  came  through 
the  Citie  at  his  first  comming  to  the  Crowne."  The  following  is  the 
commencement  of  a  poem  which  follows  the  ballad  of  "  Fair  Bosa- 
mond,"  and  is  called 

*^A  Sonnit. 

"  All  yon  yong  men  that  faine  wolde  leame  to  woe, 
And  have  no  meanes  nor  know  not  how  to  doe, 
Come  you  to  mee  and  marke  what  I  shall  say, 
Which  being  done,  will  beare  the  Wench  away. 
First,  seeme  thou  wise  and  deck  thy  selfe  not  meanly. 
For  women  they  be  nice,  and  love  to  have  men  denly. 

'*  Next,  shew  thy  self  that  thou  hast  gone  to  schoole; 
Commende  her  wit,  although  she  be  a  foole: 
Speake  in  her  prayse,  for  women  they  be  proud  ; 
Looke  what  she  sayes  for  troth  must  be  aloude. 
If  she  be  sad,  seeme  thou  as  sad  as  shec; 
But  if  Ihat  die  be  glad,  then  joy  with  merry  glee. 

«  And  in  thia  mood  these  women  must  be  clawde. 
Give  her  a  ^lasse,  a  phan,  or  some  such  gawde. 
Or  (if  she  like)  a  hood,  a  capp,  or  hatt: 
Draw  to  thy  purse  and  straight  way  give  her  that. 
This  being  done,  in  time  thou  shalt  her  win. 
And  when  that  she  is  won,  let  tricks  of  love  begin. 

*'  If  at  the  horde  you  both  sit  side  by  side, 
Say  to  her  this — That  Jove  hath  no  such  bride. 
Or  if  it  chaunce  you  both  sit  face  to  face, 
Say  to  her  this—Her  lookes  alone  sayes  grace. 
Such  tricks  as  this  use  oft  to  her  at  meat, 
For  nought  doth  better  please  thexi  doth  a  good  conceit." 

The  remaining  four  stanzas  are  not  nearly  so  good,  and  turn  princi- 
pally on  indecent  plays  upon  words.  The  following  couplet  of  an 
Epigram,  subscribed  "Mnis  quoth  B,"  has  survived  to  our  own  day : 

"  Dull  sayes  he  is  so  weake  he  can  not  rise, 
Nor  stand  nor  goe:  if  that  be  true,  he  lyes." 
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Delonby,  Thomas. — ^Thomafl  of  Reading,  or  the  sixe  worihie 
Yeomen  of  the  West.  Now  the  fift  time  corrected  and 
enlarged  by  T.  D.— London  Printed  by  W.  I.  for  T.  P. 
•1623.    B.  L.    4to.    S8  leaves. 

Thomas  Deloney,  the  author  of  this  novel,  succeeded  Elderton  as  the 
writer  of  ballads  on  every  public  occasion,  when  it  was  thought  that 
such  a  production  would  be  saleable.  Elderton  ceased  to  write  about 
the  time  when  Deloney  seems  to  have  commenced,  viz.  1585,  or  1586. 
Between  that  date  and  1600  his  pen  was  very  constantly  employed, 
and  he  did  not  omit  to  avail  himself  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
Spanish  Armada,  regarding  which  he  wrote  three  extant  ballads.  In 
the  summer  of  1596  one  of  his  effusions  on  the  dearth  of  com  was  com- 
plained of  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  also  mentioned  his  **  booke  for  the 
Silke-weavers,"  of  which  we  hear  on  no  other  authority  (Wright's 
"  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,"  II.  462) :  Deloney  was  himself  called 
"the  ballading  silk-weaver."  "Bichard  Delonie  sonne  of  Thomas 
Delonie "  was  christened  at  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  on  the  16th  Oct. 
1586,  and  various  other  members  of  the  same  family  and  name  resided 
in  the  parish. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  before  us,  which  is  a  prose  narra- 
tive interspersed  with  songs,  came  out  prior  to  1600,  as  Kempe,  the 
comic  actor  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  that  year  states  that  Deloney, 
"  chronicler  of  the  memorable  lives  of  the  "  Six  Yeomen  of  the  West," 
"  Jack  of  Newbery,"  "  The  Gentle  Craft,"  Ac.  had  written  ballads  on 
the  subject  of  his  (Kempe's)  Morris-dance  to  Norwich.  As  two  plays 
founded  upon  "  Thomas  of  Eeading  "  were  written  by  Day,  Hathway, 
Smith,  and  Haughton  in  1601,  ( Vide  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry,  lU. 
99),  it  is  most  likely  that  the  novel  had  been  printed  only  a  short  time 
previously.  From  Kempe's  testimony  (had  we  no  better)  the  same 
date  might  be  assigned  to  '*  The  Gentle  Craft,"  but  an  edition  of  it 
printed  in  1598  is  known,  and  it  had  been  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
Books  on  the  19th  of  October,  1597,  as  "  a  booke  called  the  gentle 
Craile,  intreatinge  of  Shoo-makers." 

"  Thomas  of  Beading"  was  printed  in  1612,  for  the  fourth  time:  the 
fifth  impression,  we  see,  was  not  issued  until  1623,  and  the  sixth  came 
out  in  1632.  In  the  edition  of  1623  there  is  no  introductory  matter, 
but  the  story  commences  immediately  aft^r  the  title-page,  and  con- 
cludes on  sign.  K  2. 
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Dbloney,  Thomas.— The  pleasant  Historie  of  Jolm  Winch- 
comb^  in  his  yonguer  yeares  called  Jack  of  Newbery,  the 
famous  and  worthy  Clothier  of  England;  declaring  his 
life  and  love^  together  with  his  charitable  deeds  and  great 
Hospitalitie  &c.  Now  the  tenth  time  Imprinted,  corrected 
and  enlarged  by  T.  D.  Haud  euro  invidiam. — London, 
Printed  by  H.  Lownes,  &c.    1626.    B.  L.   4to.  46  leaves. 

This  production  was  even  more  popular  than  "  Thomas  of  Evading :" 
that  work  only  reached  a  fifth  edition  by  1623,  but  **  Jack  of  New- 
bery  "  arrived  at  the  eighth  edition  by  1619,  and  at  the  tenth  edition 
by  1626  :  it  was  again  printed  in  1633.  According  to  Warton  (Hist. 
Engl.  Poet.  lY.  257,  8vo.),  it  was  entered  for  publication  on  the  Books 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  March  the  7th,  1596 :  but  he  mistook  a 
year,  because  7th  March,  1596,  was,  in  fact,  7th  March,  1597. 

In  "  Jack  of  Kewbeiy,"  as  the  work  before  us  is  usually  designated, 
is  inserted  the  celebrated  baUad  of  **  Hodden  Field,"  (Sitson's  An- 
cient Songs,  II.  70,  Ed.  1829),  which  is  highly  appropriate,  as  John 
Winchcomb  (according  to  Puller  in  his  "  Worthies  of  Berkshire ") 
marched  to  it  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  of  his  own  men.  He  also 
feasted  Xing  Heniy  YIII.  and  Queen  Katherine  at  his  house  at 
Newbery.    A  good  deal  of  moderate  poetry  is  interspersed. 


Demaundes  Joyous. — Tbe  Demaudes  Joyous.  [Colopbon] 
Emprynted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  tbe  signs  of  tbe 
Sonne  by  me  Wynkyn  de  worde  In  tbe  yere  of  our  lorde 
M  ccccc  and  xi.    4to.     4  leaves. 

Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin  never  saw  a  copy  of  this  extraordinarily 
rare  tract — so  rare  that  we  doubt  if  a  second  exemplar  be  in  existence. 
Ames  copied  Palmer,  and  Herbert  Ames,  while  Dibdin  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  account  in  Coles'  MSS.  (Typ.  Ant.  II.  165). 
There  are  two  figures  upon  the  title-page  representing  men  conversing, 
one  bare-headed,  and  the  other  in  a  sort  of  doctor's  gown :  over  them 
is  the  scroll,  "  The  Demaudes  Joyous."  There  is  no  doubt,  as  Coles 
remarks,  that  it  is  a  book  addressed  to  the  lower  orders,  and  some 
portions  of  it  cannot  be  quoted. 
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A  defective  reprint  of  it  was  attempted  some  years  ago,  from  the 
tinique  copj  belonging  to  the  kite  Mr.  Heber :  there  are  four  errors 
on  the  first  page  of  it,  and  even  the  colophon  is  not  given  coirectlj, 
for  Wynkyn  de  Worde  is  represented  as  carrying  on  business  at  the 
sign  of  the  8toan,  when  everybody  knows  that  his  house  bore  the  sign 
of  the  Sun.  We  may  make  a  few  unobjectionable  citations  from  the 
original,  which  wiU  remind  the  reader  of  Nicholas  Breton's  "  Cross 
Answers,"  of  which  we  have  spoken  on  p.  10. 

"  Demaunds.  What  space  is  from  j^  hyest  space  of  the  se,  to  the  depest  ? 
[Answer]  But  a  stones  cast.  [D.]  How  many  calues  tayles  behoneth  toreche 
nrome  the  erthe  to  the  skye.  [A.]  No  more  but  one  if  it  be  looge  ynongh. 
[D.]  Whiche  is  the  brodest  water  and  leest  jeoperdye  to  posse  over.  [A.]  The 
dew.  [D.]  Why  drine  men  dogges  out  of  the  chyrche.  [A.]  Bycanse  they 
come  not  vp  and  ofiTe.  [D.]  What  almes  is  worst  bestowed  that  men  giae. 
[A.]  That  18  to  a  biynde  man,  for  as  he  hathe  ony  thynge  gynen  hjm,  he 
wolde  with  good  wyll  se  hym  hanged  by  the  necke  that  gane  it  hym.  [D.] 
Wherfore  be  there  not  as  many  women  conteyned  in  y*  damioe  of  ponies  as 
there  be  men.  [A.]  Bycanse  a  woman  is  so  ferefull  of  herte,  that  she  had 
letter  daonce  amonge  quicke  folke  than  deed." 

This  of  course  refers  to  the  famous  painting  of  the  "  Dance  of  Death" 

in  old  St.  Paul's,  regarding  which  see  Donee's  work  on  the  "  Dance 

of  Macaber,"  8vo.  1833,  p.  51,  or  Stow's  "  Survey,"  edit.  1699,  p. 

264.    We  make  another  brief  quotation : — 

"  [D.]  What  was  he  that  slewe  the  fomih  parte  of  the  worlde.  [A.]  Cayne 
when  he  slewe  his  broder  abell,  in  the  whiche  tyme  was  but  fonre  persones  in 
the  worlde.  [D  ]  What  man  is  he  that  geteth  his  lyringe  bacwarde.  [A.] 
That  is  rope  maker.  [D.]  What  people  be  they  that  geteth  theyr  lynyn^e 
most  merylyest  [A.]  They  be  prestes  and  fullers,  for  one  flyngeth,  and  the 
other  daunceth." 

Several  of  the  questions  and  answers,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
cannot  in  our  day  be  repeated,  but  others  have  considerable,  and  harm- 
less humour,  as  for  instance  where  the  demand  is  **  Why  dooth  a  dogge 
toume  hym  thryes  aboute,  or  that  he  lyeth  hym  downe  P"  and  the 
reply  is  ''Bycause  he  knoweth  not  his  beddes  hede  frome  the  fete."  It 
is  a  curious  popular  relic  and  well  merits  preservation ;  but  in  the  re- 
print of  it  there  are  about  fifly  variations  from  the  original,  to  which 
we  have  been  fortunately  able  to  resort. 

The  device  of  the  printer  fills  the  last  page ;  but  Cole,  in  quoting  only 
the  colophon,  misrepresents  the  spelling  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  though 
he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  old  typographer  carried  on 
business  ''  at  the  sygne  of  the  swane"  instead  of  the  "  sonne."  That 
was  a  discovery  made  by  the  editor  of  the  modem  impression. 
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Dickenson^  John. — Greene  in  Conceipt.  New  raised  from 
his  grave  to  ynrite  the  Tragique  Historie  of  faire  Valeria 
of  London.  Wherein  is  truly  discovered  the  rare  and 
lamentable  issue  of  a  Husbands  dotage^  a  wives  leudnesse 
aud  childrens  disobedience.  Beceived  and  reported  by 
I.  D.  Veritas  nonquarit  anguha,  umbra  gaudet. — Printed 
at  London  by  Bichard  Bradocke  for  William  Jones^  dwell- 
ing at  the  signe  of  the  Gunne  neare  Holbome  conduit. 
1598.   4to.    B.  L.   67  leaves. 

On  the  title-page  is  a  wood-cnt  representing  Bobert  Greene,  sitting 
at  a  table  in  his  shroud,  writing.  The  object  of  the  author  of 
"  Greene  in  Conceipt "  was  to  connect  his  pamphlet  with  the  popular 
name  of  the  writer  of  so  many  successful  publications ;  but  in  the 
dedication,  signed  John  Dickenson,  "to  my  deare  friend  Thomas 
White,  of  Corffe  in  Dorsetshire,"  he,  with  great  emphasis,  denies 
that  he  was  an  imitator  of  Greene,  and  yet  nearly  eyery  page  proves 
him  to  have  copied  his  prototype.  Dickenson  in  1594  had  printed 
"Arisbas:  Euphues  amidst  his  slumbers,  or  Cupids  Journey  to 
Hell,"  a  title  that  sufficiently  indicates  the  source  of  his  inspiration ; 
and  here  he  promises  his  friend  and  schoolfellow,  White,  that  he 
would  in  due  time  pen  something  better  than  "  Greene  in  Conceipt," 
which  he  terms  one  of  his  "  youth's  follies." 

In  "  an  Advertisement  to  the  Eeader,"  the  author  tells  him  that  he 
fell  asleep  while  perusing  Lucian*s  '*  Timon,"  and  dreamed  that  he  saw 
before  him  "  the  shape  of  a  well  proportioned  man,  suted  in  deaths 
livery,"  who  said  to  him : — "  I  am  he  whose  pen  was  first  employed 
in  the  advancement  of  vanitie,  and  afterward  in  the  discovering  of 
villanie ;"  and  after  quoting  his  motto,  omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit 
utile  dulci,  Greene  proceeds  "  boldly  to  affirm  that  my  later  labours 
have  made  a  large  part  of  amends  for  those  former  vanities."  He  then 
informs  Dickenson  that,  by  the  aid  of  Mercury,  he  had  come  from 
Elysium  in  order  to  write  the  stoiy  of  a  female  ghost  he  had  seen ;  of 
whom  he  remarks,  "  I  knew  who  she  was,  and  remembred  when  she 
dyed :  she  lived  at  London  in  florishing  estate,  and  as  lewde  a  dame 
as  anye  in  that  Citye."  Greene  is  only  allowed  by  Mercury  an  hour 
to  begin  the  novel,  and  he  leaves  the  conclusion  of  it  to  Dickenson. 
The  latter  pleads  incompetency,  but  Greene's  ghost  would  Hsten  to  no 
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excuse,  and  having  dreamed  out  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  Dickenson 
awoke  and  wrote  it  down. 

The  prose,  as  we  have  stated,  is  an  imitation  of  Greene,  but  the 
verse,  if  not  better,  is  as  good  as  any  Greene  himself  wrote.  Valeria 
is  married  to  an  old  man  named  Geraldo,  to  whom  she  is  unfaithM, 
indulging  in  every  species  of  pleasure :  the  following  is  the  beginning 
of  a  "  Canzon,"  which  she  sings  to  her  lute  : — 

**  Happie  lot  to  men  assigned, 

Hartes  with  hartes  in  love  combinde  I 

liove,  the  soule  of  earthly  swectes 

When  with  mntuall  love  it  meets  ; 

Not  consisting  all  in  lookes 

Like  to  idols,  lay-mens  bookes, 

But  who  tries  this  tme  shall  prove, 

Action  is  the  life  of  love. 
Why  slacke  we,  then,  to  bath  in  sweet  delight. 
Before  om:  day  be  tiim*d  to  endlesse  uight  ? 

"  Fairest  things  to  nothing  fade 

Wn^t  in  deaths  etemall  shade  : 

Hence  I  prove  it  beauties  crime 

Not  to  reape  the  frnits  of  time  : 

Time  which  passeth  swift  as  thought. 

Time  whose  blisse  is  dearely  bought, 

Dearely  bought  so  soone  to  faile  us, 

Soone,  that  should  so  lone  availe  us. 
Why  glacke  we,  then,  .to  bam  in  sweete  delight, 
Before  our  daye  be  turned  to  endlesse  night  ?*' 

If  not  very  original  in  thought,  the  wording  is  extremely  harmo- 
nious, and  the  same  praise  may  be  given  to  another  song,  celebrating 
Valeria's  birthday,  by  one  of  her  illicit  lovers : — 

**  Let  others  use  what  Calenders  they  please. 
And  celebrate  their  common  holidayes, 
My  rules  of  time,  my  times  of  joy  and  ease, 

Shall  in  my  zeale  blaze  thy  peifection's  praise. 
Their  names  and  worth  they  from  thy  worth  shall  take, 
And  highly  all  be  honoured  for  thy  sake.    •    •    • 

"  Haile,  happy  day  I  to  whomc  the  world  doth  owe 

The  blissef  ull  issue  of  that  influence, 
Which  from  the  force  of  best  asi)ects  did  growe. 

In  luckiest  house  of  heaven's  circumference. 
Haile,  happy  daie !  that  first  did  shewe  this  aire 
To  her  whom  Fairenes  selfe  doth  yield  more  faire  I     •    ♦    ♦ 

**  Such  and  so  long  may  be  to  me  her  love. 

As  lie  this  vow  religiously  maintaine  : 
So  may  my  plaints  her  heart  to  pittie  moove. 

As  from  my  heart  I  speake  I  let  false  hearts  faine. 
Haile,  happie  day  I  but,  then,  how  happie  shee. 
Who  makes  this  day  thus  happy  unto  me  V* 

But  Dickenson  is  not  satisfied  with  trying  his  hand  at  ordinaiy 
lyrical  measures:  ho  attempts  some  Eilglish  hexameters;  and  how- 
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eyer  ill-suited  to  our  language  we  maj  consider  such  yerses,  then  some- 
what fashionable  bj  the  examples  of  Sidney,  Spenser,  Dyer,  Fraunce 
and  others,  we  cannot  deny  that  Dickenson  writes  them  quite  as  weU  as 
his  rivals,  with  this  additional  merit,  that  he  does  not  require  us  to 
sacrifice  accent,  which  is  the  rule  in  English,  to  any  fancied  conformity 
to  the  quantities  of  Greek  and  Latin :  e,  g. 

**  As  when  a  wave-bniis'd  barke,  long  tost  by  winds  in  a  tempest, 
Straies  on  a  forraine  coast,  in  dan^  still  to  be  swallow'd, 
A^fter  a  world  of  feares,  with  a  wmter  of  horrible  objects. 
Heaven  in  a  weeke  of  nights  obscnrd,  day  tum'd  to  be  darknes. 
The  ediipman's  solace,  finer  Ledas  twinnes,  at  an  instant, 
Signes  of  a  calme,  are  scene,  and  seene  are  shrilly  saluted  : 
So  to  my  drooping  thoughts,  when  sorrow  most  doth  await  me, 
Yonr  subdning  lookes,  in  f  ayrenesse  first  of  a  thousand, 
(Staine  to  the  brightest  star  that  glides  the  roofe  of  Olympus) 
Calm'd  with  a  kind  aspect,  yoach^ife  large  hopes  to  releve  me.*' 

Here,  with  the  exception  of  "  subduing,"  there  is  no  word  to  which 
any  other  than  the  ordinary  modem  pronunciation  need  be  giyen  for  the 
sake  of  the  measure ;  and  eyen  as  to  "  subduing,"  the  emphasis  in 
Dickenson's  day  was  frequently  laid  upon  the  first  syllable. 

Of  the  story  of  Yaleria  we  really  need  say  no  more  than  that  it  is 
an  example  of  the  misery  to  which  yice  ultimately  leads ;  for  the  once 
beautiful  Yaleria  dies  wretchedly,  after  haying  been  succoured  and 
supported  by  one  of  her  own  seryants.  This  copy  is  the  only  one  we 
«yer  happen  to  haye  heard  of. 


DoBSON,  GiOBQE. — Dobsons  Drie  Bobbes  :  Sonne  and  Heire 
to  Scoggin. — London  Printed  by  Valentine  Simmes.  1607. 
4to.    B.  L. 

In  bibliographical  catalogues  the  date  of  1610  is  giyen  to  this  work : 
it  is  an  error«  for  both  the  known  copies  are  dated  1607.  In  an  address 
**  To  the  Eeader,"  without  name  or  initials,  we  are  assured  "  that  it  is 
no  forraine  translation,  but  a  home-bred  subject,  nor  doth  he  (the 
writer)  desire  any  other  than  his  patrimony,  which  is,  as  being  the 
eldest  Sonne  of  Skoggin,  to  be  esteemed  for  no  changeling."  At  the  end 
we  are  told  that  the  old  joker  is  no  other  than  George  Dobson, "  whose 
pleasant  meriments  are  worthy  to  be  registred  among  the  famous  re- 
cordes  of  the  jeasting  Worthies :  yea,  he  hath  proceeded  farther  in 
degree  than  Garagantua,  Howleglasse,  Tiell,  Skoggin,  olde  Hobson  or 
Code." 

We  may  either  suppose  that  "  Ticll  "^  is  a  misprint  for  Peele,  whose 
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jests  were  published  soon  after  his  decease  in  1596,  or  that  the  oonfii- 
sion  in  the  old  printer's  mind  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  other  name 
of  Howleglasse  was  Till :  possibly,  Howleglasse  and  Tiell  changed 
places,  and  that  we  ought  to  read  Tiell  Howleglasse.  "  A  meiy  Jeste 
of  Howleglas  "  was  printed  by  W.  Copland.  "  Scoggin's  Jests  "  were 
also  in  print  long  before  the  date  of  any  edition  that  has  reached  our 
day.  Hobson's  Jests  came  out  in  1607,  but  regarding  Code  we  can 
gire  no  information.  "  Dobson's  Dry  Bobs  "  is  meoraly  m  edIaetMm  of 
low,  stupid,  and  often  coane  jokes,  not  a  few  of  them  of  long-estab- 
lished reputation,  bill  fathered  as  infants  upon  Greorge  Dobson,  for  the 
sake  ai  illfiiig  the  rolume. 


Dove  and  Serpent. — ^The  Dove  and  the  Serpent.  In  which 
is  conteined  a  large  description  of  all  such  points  and 
principles  as  tend  either  to  Conversation  or  Negotiation. 
T\Ua  veils;  T\Uu8  eris. — ^London  Printed  by  T,  C.  for 
Laurence  L'isle^  dwelling  at  the  Tygres  head  in  S.  Pauls 
Church-yard.     1614.    4to.     50  leaves. 

The  '*  subjects"  of  the  fifteen  chapters  into  which  this  rather  dull, 
but  not  prosy  (for  a  good  deal  of  translated  Terse  is  intermixed)  work 
is  divided,  follow  the  title-page  :  the  dedication  to  Sir  Henry  Moun- 
tagu,  Slnight,  Secorder  of  London,  is  subscribed  D.  T.  which  some 
hare  taken  for  the  initials  of  Thomas  Dekker  rerersed.  This  is  not  the 
case :  our  old  poet,  dramatist  and  pamphleteer  nerer  transposed  his  ini- 
tials, and  could  not  have  put  together  anything  so  common-place :  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  D.  T.,  was  the  same  author 
who  in  1606  and  1609,  had  published  two  small  Tolumes  of  "  Essayes 
politicke  and  morall,"  and  "Essayes  morall  and  theologicalL"  He 
was  a  man  well  read  in  classical  authors,  whom  he  quotes  fireely  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  some  of  his  versified  translations  from 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Yirgil,  &c,  are  not  amiss  ;  but  his  own  observations 
have  no  originality,  and  his  style  is  wearisome.  He  once  (p.  91)  quotes 
four  lines  from  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queene,"  (B.  I.  C.  12,  st.  42)  but 
without  any  aocompan3^ing  praise,  and  merely  by  way  of  illustration 
of  what  he  means  by  a  tropical  expression.  Spenser  is,  however,  the 
only  English  poet  whom  he  condescends  to  mention;  and  on  a 
single  other  occasion  he  refers  to  a  topic  of  the  time,  when  (p.  31)  he 
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blames  the  conniptions  that  prevail  in  *'  Great  Britaines  Conrt,"  by 
which  "  the  prince's  breath"  is  sold  to  "  poore  needy  suppliants"  at 
an  excessire  rate.  As  a  specimen  of  some  little  skill  in  rendering  the 
language  of  others  into  his  own,  we  may  extract  his  version  of  Mar- 
tiall*s  well-known  epigram,  Vitam  qum  faciunt  heatiorem,  ^c,  and 
we  will  follow  it  by  a  similar  effort  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  has  never 
been  printed  with  his  works,  but  which  we  met  with  in  hifl  own  hand- 
writing at  Dulwich.    D.  T.  gives  it  thus  : — 

"  The  things  that  make  man's  life  more  happie  seeme 
Are  these,  deUghtfnll  Martiall,  as  I  deeme. 
Wealth  not  by  labour  got,  bnt  left  by  will ; 
A  fruitful!  fidd,  a  fier  burning  still ; 
Meane  clothes,  no  strife  the  mindes  rest  to  confound ; 
Indifierent  8trenp;th,  a  body  firme  and  sound  ; 
Wane  Simplicitie  and  eqnall  friends  ; 
An  easie  Diet,  which  no  art  commends  ; 
The  night  not  dmnke,  yet  loose  and  free  from  care  ; 
The  bed  not  sad,  though  chaste  beyond  compare  ; 
Sleepe  whidi  may  mal^  the  longest  darkes  but  short, 
(Never  disturbd  with  thoughts  of  worldly  sort.) 
Be  still  well-pleas*d  to  be  Sint  which  thou  art, 
And  let  thy  choyce  affect  no  greater  part : 
Feare  not  the  day  which  must  thy  life  up-summe, 
Nor  wish  the  same  before  the  time  doe  come." 

We  now  subjoin,  from  his  own  MS.,  the  terse  and  nervous  manner 
in  which  Ben  Jonson  gives  it : — 

"  The  things  that  make  the  happier  life  are  these. 
Most  pleasant  Martial :  Substance  got  with  ease, 
Not  labour'd  for,  but  left  thee  by  thy  Sire  ; 
A  soyle  not  barren  ;  a  continuall  fire  ; 
Never  at  law  ;  seldome  in  office  gownd  ; 
A  quiet  mind,  free  powers,  and  body  sound  ; 
A  wise  simplicity  ;  friends  alike  stated ; 
Thy  table  without  art,  and  easy  rated  : 
Thy  nig^t  not  dronken,  but  from  cares  layd  wast ; 
No  soore  or  soUen  bed-mate,  yet  a  chast ; 
Sleepe  that  will  make  the  darkest  houres  swift-pac't ; 
Will  to  be  what  thou  art,  and  nothing  mord  ; 
Nor  feare  thy  latest  day,  nor  wish  therefore." 

D.  T.  supplies  for  comparison  the  words  of  the  original,  which  Ben 
Jonson  in  many  respects  has  so  well  imitated :  his  most  defective  line 
certainly  is,  Nox  non  ehria,  sed  soluta  curis,  in  which  D.  T.,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  has  succeeded  at  least  as  well  as  our  great  master  of 
Boman  English.  The  amplifications  of  D.  T.  are  detestable,  and  worst 
of  all  his  gratuitous  and  superfluous  parenthesis, 

**  Never  disturbd  with  thoughts  of  worldly  sort." 
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Drayton,  Michael.  —  Idea,  The  Shepheards  Grarland. 
Fashioned  in  nine  Eglogs.  Rowlands  Sacrifice  to  the  nine 
Muses.  Effugiunt  auidos  Carmina  sola  rogos. — ^Imprinted 
at  London  for  Thomas  Woodcocke,  dwelling  in  Pauls 
Churchyarde,  at  the  signe  of  the  black  Beare.  1593, 
4to.    37  leaves, 

Q[liis  18  Drayton's  second  known  work,  his  '*  Harmonie  of  the  Church" 
(printed  in  1591  and  1610)  heing  his  first.  Throughout  he  calls  his 
mistress  hy  the  name  of  Idea,  and  from  this  publication  he  derired  his 
own  poetical  appellation  of  Eowland,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  known 
and  spoken  of  among  h^s  contemporaries.  This  edition  deseires  especial 
remark,  because  the  work  subsequently  underwent  numerous  and  impor- 
tant changes,  and  more  especially  because  it  contains  sereral  poems  that 
were  never  reprinted  by  the  author :  one  of  these  is  an  elegy,  as  it  may 
be  called,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  Drayton  cele- 
brates as  Elphin.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  in  posterior  impres- 
sions the  arguments  preceding  the  eclogues,  and  the  mottos  by  which 
they  are  concluded,  were  omitted. 

The  dedication  "  to  the  noble  and  valerous  gentleman,  Master  Eobert 
Dudley  *'  is  subscribed  Michael  Drayton,  but  in  the  body  of  the  work 
he  never  mentions  himself  but  by  his  assumed  and  favourite  name, 
sometimes  only  Eowland,  or  '*  little  Bowland,"  and  at  others  "  Bow- 
land  of  the  Bock." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the  many  alterations 
subsequently  introduced;  but  here  and  there  they  are  so  extensive 
as  to  give  the  whole  pastoral  an  appearance  of  novelty.  One  of 
the  most  striking  of  these  is  *'  the  sixt  Eglog,"  where  Drayton  intro- 
duced some  very  high-flown  praises  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke; 
among  other  things,  speaking  of  her  as  a  bird  :-~ 

"  Delicious  Larke,  sweete  musick  of  the  morrow, 
Cleere  bell  of  Rhetoricke,  ringing  peales  of  Joyg; 
Joy  of  the  Angels,  sent  ns  from  above, 
Enchantiiig  Syren,  charmer  of  all  sorrow, 
The  loftic  subieet  [of]  a  heavenly  tale, 
Thames  fairest  Swanne,  oar  smnmers  Nightingale." 

The  word  "  of"  is  inserted  in  MS.  by  an  old  hand,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently omitted  by  error  of  the  press :  the  same  blunder  occurs  after- 
wards and  is  similarly  corrected.  There  are  several  mentions  of  Spenser 
in  the  eclogues,  by  his  assumed  and  weU-known  name  of  Colin  :^^ 
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**  And  I  to  thee  will  be  as  Idnde, 
As  Colin  was  to  Bosalinde,"  &c. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  stanza  we  have  just  quoted,  in  praise 
of  "  Sidney's  sister,"  Drayton  adopts  an  expression  Spenser  had  ap- 
plied to  Sir  Walter  Saleigh  in  1590,  in  the  sonnet  to  him  appended  to 
the  first  three  books  of  "The  Fairy  Queen," 

"  To  thee  that  art  the  snmmer's  nightingale  V* 

The  poem,  contained  in  Drayton's  fourth  Eclogue,  upon  the  loss  of 
Sidney,  which  for  some  reason  was  not  reprinted  by  the  author  in  sub- 
sequent editions  of  his  works,  may  be  here  fitly  quoted  at  length  r— 

**  Melpomine,  put  on  thy  mourning  Gaberdine, 
And  set  thy  song  unto  the  dolefnll  Base, 
And  with  tiiy  siwle  yayle  shadow  thy  face: 

with  weeping  verse 

attend  his  hearae. 
Whose  blessed  sonle  tiie  heavens  doe  now  enshrine. 

**  Come,  Nymphs,  and  with  yom*  Bebecks  ring  his  knell; 
Warble  lorui  yonr  wamenting  harmony  ; 
And  at  his  dr^  fatall  obseqnie 

with  Cypres  bowea 

maake  yoor  fayre  Browes, 
And  beat  your  breasts  to  chyme  his  burying  peale. 

**  Thy  birth-day  was  to  all  our  ioye  the  even. 
And  on  thv  death  this  dolefnll  song  we  sing: 
Sweet  Child  of  Fan,  and  the  Castfwan  spring] 

onto  our  endles  mone 

from  ns  why  art  thon  gone. 
To  fill  up  that  Bweete  Angels  qnier  in  heaven? 

**  O,  whylome  thon  thy  lasses  dearest  love. 
When  with  greene  Lawrell  she  hath  crowned  thee, 
Immortall  mirror  of  all  Poesle, 

the  Muses  treasure, 

the  Graces  pleasure, 
Beigning  with  Angels  now  in  heaven  above. 

"  Our  mirth  is  now  depiiy'd  of  all  her  glory; 
Omr  Taburins  in  dolefnll  dumps  are  £t)wnd; 
Our  viols  want  t^eir  sweet  and  pleasing  sound: 

our  melodic  is  mar'd, 

and  we  of  ioyes  debud : 
Oh  wicked  world,  so  mutable  and  transitory ! 

"  O  dismall  day,  bereaver  of  delight  I 
O  stormy  winter,  sourse  of  all  our  sorrow  I 
6  most  untimely  and  ecUpsed  morrow, 
to  rob  us  quite 
of  all  delight. 
Darkening  that  starre  which  ever  shone  so  bright ! 
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**  Oh  Elphm,  Elphin !  Though  thou  hence  be  gone, 
In  spight  of  death  yet  ahalt  thon  live  for  aje: 
Thy  Poesie  is  garlanded  with  Baye, 

and  -still  shall  blaze 

thy  lasting  prayse, 
Whose  losae  poore  wepherds  ever  shall  bemone. 


**  Come,  Girles,  and  with  Carnations  decke  his  grave, 
With  damaske  Boses  and  the  hyacynt; 
Come  with  sweete  Williams,  Marjoram  and  Mynt, 

with  precious  Balmes, 

with  nymnes  and  psahnes ; 
His  fnneraU  deserves  no  lesse  at  all  to  haye. 

'*  But  see  where  Elphin  sits  in  fayre  Elizia, 
Feeding  his  flocke  on  yonder  heavenly  playne; 
Come  and  behold  yon  lovely  shepheaids  swayne 

piping  his  fill 

on  yonder  hUl, 
Tastmg  sweete  Nectar  and  Ambrosia." 

In  the  eclogue,  as  he  afterwards  printed  it,  Drayton  gave  his  lamen- 
tation for  the  untimely  death  of  Sidney  a  totally  different  form.  The 
aboTe  can  hardly  be  the  epitaph  on  Sidney  spoken  of  by  N.  Baxter 
in  «  Onrania,"  1606.    (See  p.  59). 

The  encomium  on  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  name  of  Beta,  in  the 
third  eclogue,  is  much  the  same  in  the  earlier  and  later  impressions : 
the  song  in  praise  of  his  mistress  in  the  second  edogue  was  not  repeated 
after  1593,  but  another  substituted ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
*'  doleful  elegy "  imputed,  just  afterwards,  by  Winken  to  Bowland. 
Bowland's  description  of  "  Idea,"  in  the  fifth  eclogue,  is  nearly  all  new ; 
and  Borrill's  denunciation  of  love  in  the  seventh  eclogue  has  little  more 
than  the  termination  the  same  in  subsequent  editions.  In  early  life 
Drayton  was  not  so  particular  in  the  exactness  of  his  rhymes  as  he  had 
become  when  he  republished  his  pastorals :  take  for  instance  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  in  Eclogue  Vlll. 

"  The  in&mt  age  oonld  deftly  carroll  love, 
till  greedy  thirst  of  that  ambitions  honor 
Drew  Poets  pen  from  his  sweete  lasses  glove, 
to  channt  of  slanghtering  broiles  and  bloody  horror." 

The  author  subsequently  made  it  stand  thus  :— 

"  That  simple  ace  as  simple  snng  of  love. 
Till  tturst  of  .empire  and  of  earthly  swavs 
Drew  the  good  shepherd  fix>m  his  buses  glove, 
To  sing  of  slaughter  and  tnmnltoons  frays." 

Many  proofs  to  the  same  effect  might  be  found  in  these  pastorals. 
The  tale  of  Dowsabell  and  th&,Shepherd,  in  the  eighth  eclogue,  under- 
went little  or  no  change. 
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The  copy  we  liaye  here  used  has  the  autograph  of  Bobert  Earl  of 
Essex,  Queen  Elizabeth's  beheaded  favourite,  upon  the  title-page. 
We  dare  not  impute  to  himyarious  MS.  alterations,  but  they  are  most 
of  them  singularly  judicious :  for  instance,  in  one  place  Drayton  men- 
tions  Chaucer,— 

**  Or  else  some  Bomannt  unto  ns  areed 

Which  good  old  Gef&ey  taught  tiiee  in  thy  youth.** 

Here  GreiSrey  is  misprinted  Godfrey^  but  altered  to  Gefirey  in  a  hand- 
writing of  the  time.  Again,  in  Drayton's  song  in  praise  of  Beta  (t.0. 
Queen  Elizabeth),  we  meet  with  this  couplet :— > 

**  And  tnne  the  taber  and  the  pipe  to  the  sweet  violons, 
And  moTe  the  thunder  in  the  ajre  with  lowdest  clarions." 

Here  "  move  "  ought  probably  to  be  mocke,  and  to  that  word  it  is 
amended  in  MS. 

We  nerer  saw  more  than  two  copies  of  Drayton's  "  Shepheards 
Grarhmd,"  4to.  1593 ;  one  that  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Heber,  and 
the  other  the  exemplar  we  haye  employed. 


Dbatton^  Michael. — Endimion  and  Phcebe.  Ideas  Latmus.. 
Phasbus  erit  nostri  princeps,  et  carminis  Author, — At  Lon- 
don^ Printed  by  James  Boberts  for  John  Busbie.  n.  d. 
4to.    25  leaves. 

This  is  a  production  which  Drayton  thought  fit  whoUy  to  suppress ; 
for  the  few  lines  he  inserted  £rom  it  in  his  "  Man  in  the  Moon," 
some  years  afterwards,  cannot  be  said  to  contradict  the  general  state- 
ment, that  after  the  first  appearance  of  "  Endimion  and  Phoebe,"  he 
never  acknowledged  it  as  one  of  his  works. 

He  dedicated  it  in  a  sonnet,  subscribed  with  his  name  at  length,  "  To 
the  excellent  and  most  accomplisht  Ladie,  Lucie  Gountesse  of  Bed- 
ford ;"  and  although  he  rejected  the  poem  it  introduced,  he  did  not 
suppress  this  sonnet,  which  appeared  among  the  pieces  he  collected 
and  printed  in  1606.  At  the  back  of  the  sonnet  is  a  laudatory  efiusion 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  initials  E.  P.,  (which  we  cannot  satisfac- 
torily assign)  and  there  Drayton  is  addressed  by  his  poetical  name  of 
Bowhmd.    It  begins 

"  Bonland,  when  first  I  read  thy  stately  rymes 

la  Sheepheards  weedes,  when  yet  thon  liy'dst  unknown, 
Not  seene  in  pnbliqne  in  those  former  lymes, 

But  onto  Ankor  tund'st  thy  Type  alone, 
I  then  beheld  thy  chaste  Ideas  fune,"  &c. 

Q  2 
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clearly  referring  to  his  ''  Idea.  The  Sliepheards  G^ilund,''  of  1593. 
The  poem  before  us  has  no  date,  but  it  must  have  been  printed  in 
1594,  because  it  is  not  only  alluded  to,  but  quoted  bj  Thomas  Lodge  in 
his  "  Fig  for  Momus,"  which  came  out  in  1595. 

The  sonnet  by  E.  P.  is  succeeded  by  one  entitled  "  To  Idea,"  to 
which  the  initials  8.  G.  are  appended ;  and  there  is  no  writer  of  that 
X)eriod  to  whom  they  can  be  appropriated  but  Stephen  Gosson,  who 
continued  a  miscellaneous  poet  until  1595  and  1596,  and  who  may 
then  haye  been  one  of  Drayton's  admirers :  S.  G.  says  of  Drayton, 

'*  Borne  to  create  good  thonghts  by  thy  rare  woorth, 
Whom  Nature  with  her  bonnteons  store  doth  blesse, 
More  excellent  then  Art  can  set  thee  forth, 
Happy  in  more  then  praises  can  expresse." 

The  body  of  the  poem  which  is  in  couplets  (like  Marlow's  "  Hero 
and  Leander,"  written  probably  before  Drayton  began  to  print,  although 
not  published  until  1598)  commences  on  the  next  leaf,  marked  with 
the  signature  B.,  thus : — 

''  In  I-onia  whence  sprang  old  Poets  fiime, 
From  whom  that  Sea  did  first  derive  her  name, 
The  blessed  bed  whereon  the  Muses  lay. 
Beauty  of  Greeeet  the  pride  of  Jna  ; 
Whence  Archektui,  whom  times  historifie. 
First  mito  Athent  brought  Phylosophie ; 
In  this  f  aire  Region,  on  a  goodly  Plaine, 
Stretching  her  S^mids  mito  the  bordring  Maine, 
The  Momitaine  Lattnw  oyer-lookes  the  Sea,  &c. 

We  soon  arrive  at  a  passage  which  Drayton  would,  perhaps,  nerer 
have  written,  had  not  Spenser  printed  something  eren  better  in  Canto  12 
of  Book  n.  of  his  "  Fairy  Queen,"  st.  70  and  71.  Drayton's  lines  are 
beautiful,  and  refer  to  the  various  songs  of  the  birds :— 

**  The  Nightingale,  woods  Heranld  of  the  Springs 
The  whistling  Woosell,  Mavis  carroling, 
Tuning  theyr  trebbles  to  the  waters  fall. 
Which  made  the  musicque  more  angelicall ; 
Whilst  gentle  Zephyre  mnrmnring  among 
Kept  tyme,  and  bare  the  burthen  to  the  song." 

It  is  quite  needless  to  foUow  the  story  in  which,  in  general,  Drayton 
more  imitates  the  style  of  Marlow  than  of  Spenser :  he  seems,  almost 
expressly,  to  avoid  anything  like  a  resemblance  to  Shakespeare,  whose 
"  Yenus  and  Adonis,"  it  will  be  remembered,  had  come  out  in  stanaaa 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  whose  **  Lucrece,"  also  in  stanzas  though 
of  a  dififerent  form,  was  printed  in  the  same  year  as  Drayton's  "  Endi- 
mion  and  Phoebe."  The  following  begins  an  account  of  a  meeting 
between  the  two : 
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**  And  comming  now  to  her  Endimioiiy 
Whom  heavy  sleepe  had  lately  ceas'd  upon, 
Kneeling  her  downe,  him  in  her  arms  she  dips, 
And  wiSi  sweet  kisses  sealeth  np  his  lips, 
Whilst  from  her  eyes  teares,  streaming  downe  in  showrs, 
Fell  on  his  cheekes  like  dew  upon  the  flowrs, 
Jn.  ^k)by  circles  like  pore  drops  of  Milk 
Sprmckled  on  Boses,  or  fine  crimson  silk. 
Touching  his  brow,  this  is  tiie  seate  (qnoth  she) 
Where  Beauty  sits  in  all  her  Maiestie  I 
She  calls  his  eye-lids  those  pure  christall  coTers, 
Which  do  include  the  looking  p;Iasse  of  Lorers  : 
She  calls  his  lips  the  sweet  dehcious  folds 
Which  rare  perfume  and  precious  incense  holds  : 
She  calls  his  soft  smooth  Allablaster  skin 
The  Lawne  which  Angels  are  attyred  in." 

We  hare  already  stated  that  Lodge  in  his  "  Fig  for  Momus,"  1595, 
expressly  cites  '*  Endimion  and  Phoebe ;"  and  the  Epistle  where  he 
does  so  is  addressed  "  to  Master  Michael  Drayton,"  whom  he  has  also 
called  Bowhmd  in  an  Edogne  between  Wagrin  and  Golde — Golde 
being  only  the  letters  of  Lodge  transposed.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  "  Endimion  and  Phodbe,"  on  some  accounts  is  the  latter  end, 
where  Drayton  bestows  high  praise  npon  Lodge,  by  the  name  of 
Goldey,  npon  Spenser,  by  the  name  of  Collin,  and  upon  Daniel,  by  re- 
ference to  his  ''  Delia."  It  may  be  thought  somewhat  singular  that  he 
does  not  speak  of  Shakespeare ;  but  he  also  omits  Marlow,  who  was 
then  recently  dead,  and  of  whose  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  Drayton's 
effiision  most  reminds  us.  His  address  to  Spenser,  Daniel  and  Lodge 
runs  thus  ^— 

"  Dear  Collin,  let  my  Muse  excused  be. 
Which  rudely  thus  presumes  to  sing  by  thee, 
Although  her  straines  be  harsh  untnn'd  and  ill, 
Nor  can  attayi^p  to  thy  divinest  skilL 

And  thou,  the  sweet  Museus  of  these  times, 
Pardon  my  rugged  and  unfiled  rymes, 
Whose  scarce  myention  is  too  meane  and  base. 
When  Delias  glorious  Muse  dooth  come  in  place. 

And  thou,  my  Goldey,  which  in  Sommer  dayes 
Hast  feasted  us  witli  merry  roundelayes ; 
And,  when  my  Muse  scarce  able  was  to  flye, 
Didst  imp  her  wings  with  thy  sweete  Poesie." 

The  last  line  would  indicate  that  Lodge,  being  an  older  poet  than 
Drayton,  had  lent  him  some  assistance  by  imping,  or  mending,  the  wings 
of  his  poesy.  Lodge  was  certainly  a  writer  ten  years  before  we  hear 
of  Drayton,  and  perhaps  the  latter  was  indebted  to  the  former  for 
improTcments  introduced  into  his  **  Harmony  of  the  Church,"  1591, 
or  into  his  "  Idea.     The  Shepherds  Garland,"  1593>    Daniel,  who  is 
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referred  to  in  the  preceding  qnatorzain,  had  (as  we  hare  seen  p.  170) 
published  his  "  Delia/'  with  great  applause,  in  1592 :  Spenser's  Pas- 
torals had  been  before  the  world  about  fifteen  years,  and  the  first  por- 
tion of  his  "  Fairy  Queen,"  about  four  years. 

But  a  single  perfect  copy  of  Drayton's  "  Endimion  and  Phosbe" 
remains  to  us ;  but  an  exemplar,  wanting  the  title-page,  has  been  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  editor.  It  is  said  in  Lowndes  Bibl.  Man.  edit. 
1868,  p.  672,  that  "  a  unique  copy  is  in  the  Bridgewater  Collection :" 
this  is  a  mistake :  the  error  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the 
"Bridgewater  Catalogue,"  4to.  1837,  mentioned  *' Endimion  and 
PhcDbe"  only  by  way  of  illustration.  The  only  copy  he  then  knew  of 
was  his  own,  wanting  the  title-page;  but  he  has  since  disoorered 
another,  which  is  quite  perfect.  Various  works  are,  in  the  same 
manner,  mentioned  in  the  Bridgewater  Catalogue  which  were  not,  and 
are  not,  in  the  Earl  of  EUesmere's  library. 


Dbayton^  Michael. —  The  Owle.  By  Michaell  Drayton 
Esquire.  Noctua8  Athenas. — ^London  Printed  by  E.  A. 
for  E.  White  and  N.  Ling,  Ac.     1604.    4to.    21  leaves. 

The  author  states,  in  an  address  "  to  the  Header,*'  that  "  this  small 
poem  was  lastly  finished,"  almost  a  year  before  it  was  printed,  and 
that  it  was  postponed  to  Ids  gratulatory  e£^on  on  the  arriyal  of  Sing 
James.  He  dedicated  it  in  a  sonnet  to  his  *'  most  esteemed  patron 
Sir  Walter  Aston,  SInight,"  and  there  refers  to  his  '*  Barons  Wan," 
which  had  already  been  about  ten  years  in^type.  For  some  reason 
not  explained  "The  Owl"  was  not  included  in  the  collection  of 
Drayton's  works  which  he  published  in  8yo.  1606,  but  it  was  inserted 
in  the  folio  of  1619,  and  in  all  subsequent  impressions* 

It  appears  by  Sir  David  Murray's  account  of  the  Priyy  Parse  ex- 
penses of  Prince  Henry,  preserved  in  the  Audit  Office,  that  Drayton 
was  an  annuitant  to  the  extent  of  £10.  a  year.  The  document  applies 
to  two  years,  and  Joshua  •  Sylvester's  annuity  of  £20.  is  entered  for 
both  years,  while  Drayton's  is  only  for  one  year.  Perhaps  his  name 
had  only  been  recently  placed  upon  the  list. 

On  the  title-page  of  "  The  Owl,"  is  a  wood-cut  representing  that 
bird  surrounded  by  *' chattering  pyes."  It  is  from  end  to  end  a  sati- 
rical apologue,  and  passages  might  easily  be  pointed  out  that  possibly 
gave  offence.    That  it  was  popular  we  need  hot  doubt,  and  it  is  twice 
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spoken  of  by  N.  Baxter,  in  Ids  '*  Ourania,"  1606,  (see  p.  59),  as  "  Madge 
Howlet's  Tale." 

**  And  everf  Stationer  hath  now  to  sale 
Pappe  with  a  Hatchet  and  Madge  Howlet's  Tale." 

And  agam  afterwards, 

"  Learned  Drayton  hath  told  Mad^ehowlet's  Tale 
In  oovert  Terse  of  sweetest  madngale." 

It  certainly  is  "  covert  verse,'*  bat  in  ten-syllable  couplets,  without 
any  lyrics  such  as  madrigals  were  usually  composed  in. 


Drayton,  Michael. — The  Legend  of  the  Great-  Cromwel.  By 
Michael  Drayton  Esquier. — ^At  London  Printed  by  Felix 
.  Kyngston  and  are  to  be  sold  by  L  Flasket  &c.  1607.  4to. 
25  leaves. 

.  This  fine  poem  is  gratefully  inscribed  by  its  author  "  to  the  deserving 
memorie  of  my  worthy  Patron,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  Knight ;"  and  the 
dedication  is  followed  by  two  pages  of  notes,  which  Drayton  states 
ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the  margin,  had  not  the  type,  without  his 
knowledge,  been  chosen  too  large.  The  last  of  these  notes  deserves 
remark :  "  The  84.  page  the  1.  stanza.  Fierce  the  wise  Plowman  &c. 
The  morall  of  Contrition  and  the  Frier,  the  matter  of  which  is  Pierce 
Flowmans  in  his  vision,  the  workmanship  therof  wholly  mine  owne, 
containing  about  10.  stanzas."  It  is  in  fact  substantially  taken,  neceso^ 
sarily  with  much  alteration  and  considerable  improvement,  from 
Tctesus  Vicenmus  of  "JE^erce  Plowman's  Vision,'*  and  Drayton  has 
introduced  it  with  great  ingenuity  and  good  effect.  All  the  rest  is  the 
Poet's  sole  composition,  the  incidents  being  adopted  from  the  history 
of  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  is  made  to  narrate  his  own  life  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  heroes  of  "  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  Prefixed 
to  the  "  Legend  "  are  commendatory  lines  by  I.  Cooke,  Henry  Lucas, 
and  Christopher  Brooke. 


Drayton,  Michael, — Poems  by  Michael  Drayton  Esquyer. 
Collected  into  one  Volume.  With  sondry  Peeces  inserted 
never  before  imprinted. — London  printed  for  John  Smeth- 
wick.     1619.     fol.    247  leaves. 
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There  is  no  date  on  the  general  engrayed  title-page  of  the  Tolnme, 
but  each  division  has  a  separate  printed  title,  and  all  are  dated  16\9, 
the  year  when  the  collected  impression  of  Drayton's  poems  made  its 
appearance.  ^Nevertheless,  it  does  not  contain  all  that  Drayton  had 
previously  published,  as  he  never  reprinted  the  whole  of  his  "  Idea's 
Mirror,"  4to.  1594  (a  collection  of  love  Sonnets),  nor  any  part  of 
his  "  FhoDbe  and  Endymion,"  excepting  the  few  lines  inserted  in 
"  The  Man  in  the  Moon,"  which  is  the  last  piece  in  the  volume  before 
ns.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  printed  under  the  supervision  of 
Drayton. 


Drayton^  Michael. — ^The  Battaile  of  Aginconrt.  Fought  by 
•  Henry  the  fift  of  that  name^  ^ij^g  of  England  &o.  The 
Miseries  of  Queene  Margarite  &c,  Nimphidia^  the  Court 
of  Fayrie.  The  Quest  of  Cinthia.  The  Shepheards  Sirena. 
The  Moone-Calfe.  Elegies  upon  snixdry  occasions.  By 
MichaeU  Drayton  Esquire. — ^London^  Printed  for  WiUiam 
Lee  &c.    1627.    fol.    116  leaves. 

A  portrait  of  the  author  by  William  Hole  follows  the  title-page,  and 
fiunng  it  is  Drayton's  Dedication  **  to  the  gentlemen  of  England. 
"  The  Vision  of  Ben  Jonson  on  the  Muses  of  his  friend  M.  Drayton 
introduces  other  complimentary  poems  by  I.  Yaughan  and  John  Bey* 
nolds,  related  perhaps  to  the  Henry  Beynolds  to  whom  Drayton 
addressed  his  Epistle  "Of  Poets  and  Poesy."  What  are  called 
**  Elegies  upon  Sundry  Occasions,"  which  dose  the  volume,  are,  in 
fact,  with  a  few  exceptions,  merely  epistles :  only  five  can  be  termed 
**  elegies  "  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 


Drout,  John. — ^The  pityfull  Historic  of  two  louing  Italians, 
Oaulirido  and  Bamardo  le  yayne:  which  ariued  in  the 
countrey  of  Grece^  in  the  time  of  the  noble  Emperoure 
Yaspasian.  And  translated  out  of  Italian  into  Englishe 
meeter  by  Ihon  Drout,  of  Thauis  Inne  Gentleman.    Anno 
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1570. — ^Imprinted  at  London  by  Henry  Binneman^  dwell- 
ing in  Knightrider  streete^  at  the  signe  of  the  Mermayde. 
8yo.    B.  L.    82  leaves. 

This  is  a  new,  and  not  very  enphomous,  name  to  be  added  to  the 
Hat  of  our  early  English  yersifiers.  The  poem  haa  only  compantiYely 
recently  been  discorered,  and  it  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  biblio- 
grapher. Malone,  in  a  note  upon  '^Borneo  and  JuUet,"  (Shakesp.  by 
Bosw.  YI.  4)  speaks  of  the  entiy  of  it  at  Stationers  Hall  in  1570, 
adding,  "  I  suspect  that  it  was  a  prose  narratire  of  the  story  on  which 
our  author's  play  was  constructed."  He  was  wrong  in  both  con- 
jeotores  ;  for  it  is  not  prose,  and  it  has  not  the  remotest  connection 
with  the  incidents  of  "  Bomeo  and  Juliet." 

It  was  mentioned,  however,  in  connection  with  "  Bomeo  and  Juliet'' 
m  the  earliest  instance  in  which  it  is  alluded  to :  we  refer  to  that  re- 
markable collection,  published  by  I.  C,  called  "  A  poore  Knight  his 
Pallace  of  private  Pleasures,"  1579,  where,  on  sign.  Bii  b.,  we  meet 
with  the  following  lines  :— 

"  Verona  path  we  lefte,  where  Bomeas  doth  lye, 
Where  Jnliet  with  Iconia  injoy  a  place  thereby  : 
Gaolfrido  lyeth  in  Yenis,  Barnardo  doth  the  same. 
And  the  Arestons  only  child  which  Gnosia  hath  to  name." 

This  quotation  shows  that  the  tale  had  attracted  attention 
not  very  long  after  its  publication  by  Drout.  Of  bim  we  know 
absolutely  nothing;  but  we  may  speculate,  in  the  irregular  spel- 
ling of  names  at  that  period,  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
John  Droyt  who  in  the  household-book  20  and  21  Henry  Vill.  is 
enumerated  as  one  of  the  minstrels  attending  upon  the  court,  who 
were  each  paid  40«.  quarterly :  yet  at  the  end  of  the  piece  in  hand  we 
read,  "  Finis  q^  lohn  Grout  Gent.,"  which  may  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  author's  name  was  really  Cfrout,  and  not  Drout. 

Four  introductory  copies  of  verses,  by  W.  W.,  B.  W.,  T.  F.,  and 
T.  Smith,  afford  no  personal  information,  but  Drout  himself  (for  so  we 
shall  spell  his  name),  in  a  prose  "  Preface  to  the  Beader,"  speaks  of 
his  contemporary  TJnderdowne,  who,  we  know,  was  the  writer  of  a  poem 
on  *'  Theseus  and  Ariadne  "  in  1566,  and  who  we  gather  was  also  the 
author  of  some  work  upon  the  friendships  of  Titus  and  G^syppus,' 
Orestes  and  Pylades,  &c.  The  title-page  before  us  states  that  "  Graul- 
frido  and  Bamardo  "  was  a  translation  from  the  Italian ;  and  the  use 
there  of  the  word  "  arrived  "  for  happened,  and  other  circumstances. 
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may  strengthen  our  belief  of  the  fact ;  bat  we  are  not  aware  o£  the 

existence  of  any  foreign  original  for  the  few  incidents  of  the  stoiy,  in 

the  course  of  which,  when  speeches  occur,  they  are  marked,  as  in  a 

phiy,  by  prefixes.    This  is  mrasoal  in  narratiye  poems,   but  when 

Achelley  printed  his  *'  Didaco  and  Yiolenta  "  in  1576  (see  p.  4),  he 

followed  the  precedent..    Droat  concludes  his  prose  prefivse  by  this 

eouplet  :— 

**  Beade  ere  then  jndge,  then  jndge  thy  filV 
But  judge  the  best,  and  mende  the  ylL" 

This  *'  pitifoU  History "  is  sad  indeed^  for  na  perscMi  concerned 
in  it  escapes  death ;  eren  the  mariners  of  a  ship  that  conveyed  one-  of 
the  two  heroes  are  all  drowned,  while  the  rival  Mends,  GaulMdo  and 
Bamardo,  the  lady  they  are  in  love  with,  as  well  as  her  father  and 
mother,  all  come  to  untimely  ends :  nobody  survives.  The  tale,  as  &r 
88  a  trial  for  murder  is  concerned,  reminds  us  of  the  incidents  of  Titnft 
and  Gresyppus,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  not  badly  told;  but  the  con- 
clusion, and  the  annihilation  of  all  parties,  no  matter  how  remotely 
connected,  is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous^  The  two  Mends  Graol- 
Mdo  and  Bamardo,  who  had  been  unexpectedly  parted,  meet  again  as 
unexpectedly,  and  one  of  them,  on  an  early  page,  thus  nanates  the 
grief  he  had  experienced  at  the  separation  :— 

**  Thus  would  I  vewe,  and  dayly  thinke 

that  thon  wonldst  after  hye. 
Now  would  I  thinke  unto  my  self  e 

thy  ahippe  for  to  espye  ; 
But  all  for  nought :  the  longer  I 

did  gaze  in  open  ayre, 
The  fuder  still  thou  wast  fix>m  me, 

BO  much  the  more  my  care. 
When  as  I  had  in  memorie 

om*  parents  that  be  dead, 
Onr  mothers  kind  which  pampered  ns, 

and  long  aco  had  fed 
Both  thee  and  me  with  milke  so  sweete, 

then  was  I  like  a  stone  ; 
Then  was  my  hart  even  like  to  burst, 

my  senses  they  were  gone."' 

Drout  observes  no  poetical  propriety  in  the  telling  of  his  story,  and 
mixes  up  the  most  incongruous  materials  and  absurd  images.  The 
following  is  worth  quoting,  as  it  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  manners  of  the 
time,  where  a  party  begin  to  dance : — 

"  The  minstrell  he  was  called  in 
some  prettnr  jest  to  pUy ; 
Then  Robin  hood  was  called  for, 
and  Malkin  ere  they  went, 
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\ 

Bat  Barnard  ever  to  the  majde  { 

a  loving  looke  he  lent ;  i 

And  he  wonld  veiy  fayne  hare  dannst  I 

with  hir,  if  that  he  durst :  j 

Afl  he  was  ofiering,  Cralfrjd  canght  i 

hir  hj  the  hand  at  fnrst."  &c.  '                                                           I 

It  was  this  danoe  that  led  to  the  catastrophe:    GkiulMdo  being  1 

successful  with  the  lady,  Bamardo  kills  himself,  and  GaulMdo,  finding  | 
his  friend's  dead  body,  stabs  himself  with  the  same  sword :  Charina, 

belored  by  them  both,  follows  the  double  example,  and  her  parents  j 

seem  to  think  that  they  can  do  no  less.     After  "  Finis  q^  John  Grrout,  | 

gent."  comes  the  following  epilogue  to  the  whole  subject,  which,  as  we  j 

have  explained,  has  been  somewhat  dramatically  treated :—  | 

"  These  will  hee  had  in  memorie 

of  all  that  haye  them  seene.  . 

Now  they  be  dead,  let  all  men  say  ' 

God  save  our  noble  Qaeene  : 
That  she  may  yanquishe  traytors  all 

whiche  aeeketh  hir  decay ;  '] 

The  good  and  godly  so  I  knowe 

oontinnally  wiU  pray." 

The  recent  execution  of  Felton,  the  iNortons,  &c.,  is  here,  no  doubt,  j 

referred  to,  and  the  words  "  now  they  be  dead  "  must  relate  to  them»  * 

and  not  to  the  characters  engaged  in  the  story :  there  seems  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  Queen  should  be  prayed  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  slaughter  of  Graulfrido,  Bamardo,  Charina,  Tisbine  her  father,  her 
mother,  and  all  the  innocent  mariners. 


Dbummond,  William. — ^Porth  Feasting.  A  Panegyricke  to 
the  Kings  most  excellent  Majestie.  Flumina  senserunt 
ipsa. — Edinburgh^  Printed  by  Andro  Hart,  1617.  4to» 
8  leaves* 

This  is  an  anonymous  publication  by  W.  Drummond  of  Hawthorn* 
den,  afterwards  included  in  his  works ;  but  in  the  sale  catalogues  of 
various  periods  we  only  find  a  single  trace  of  it :  Heber  had  no  copy. 

It  is  a  fayourable  specimen  of  the  versification,  rather  than  of  the 
genius  of  Drummond,  for  the  images,  like  the  general  subject,  are  vio- 
lent,  and  it  opens  with  one  of  the  most  extravagant,  where  the  poet 
supposes  the  mountains  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  witness  the  arrival  of 
James  I.  in  Scotland.    The  Forth  speaks  :•— 
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^  What  blnstring  noiae  now  intermpts  mj  sleepe  ? 
What  echoing  shouta  thus  cleave  my  cliiyBtal  Deep, 
And  call  mee  hence  out  of  mj  watne  Court  ?     - 
What  melodie  ?  what  aomids  of  joye  and  sport 
Be  these  heere  hnrPd  from  evMe  neighbour  Spring  ? 
With  -^hat  lowd  rmnonrs  do  the  Monntaines  ring, 
Which  in  mmsoall  pompe  on  tip-toes  stand, 
And  (fall  of  wonder)  OYer4ooke  the  land  ?" 

For  the  mountuns  to  stand  on  tip-toe  on  the  occasion  was  certainly 
very  "  unnsual  pomp."  The  Forth  afterwards  addresses  the  King  in 
these  common-places  of  poetry  :— 

"  To  yirgins  flowrs,  to  son-bnmt  Earth  the  raine, 
To  mariners  f aire  winds  amidst  the  malne ; 
Coole  shades  to  pilgrimes,  which  hote  glances  bumei 
Please  not  so  much,  to  us  as  thy  retnme." 

The  following  ends  with  an  absurd  and  impious  piece  of  flatteiy  :•— 

"  Eye  of  our  westeme  world,  Mars-daunting  l^ng, 
With  whose  renowne  the  Earths  seyen  chmats  ring, 
Thy  deeds  not  only  claime  these  Diademes 
To  which  Thame,  Lifiy,  Taye  subject  their  streames, 
But  to  thy  Yertues  rare,  and  gifts  is  due 
AU  that  die  Planet  of  the  yeare  doth  yiew: 
Sure,  if  the  world  aboye  did  want  a  Prince, 
The  World  above  to  it  would  take  thee  hence." 

Afterwards  thie  poem  proceeds  better  and  more  naturally  :— 

"  Ah  I  why  should  Isis  onlie  see  Thee  shine? 
Ib  not  thy  Forth,  as  well  as  Isis,  thine  ? 
Though  Isis  yaunt  shee  hath  more  wealth  in  store, 
Let  it  suffice  thy  Forth  doth  loye  thee  more. 
Though  shee  for  beautie  may  compare  with  Sein^, 
For  swannes  and  Sea-Nymphs  wim  Imperiall  BhenCy 
Yet  in  the  title  may  bee  claim'd  in  Thee, 
Nor  shee,  nor  all  the  world  can  match  with  mee.'' 

It  concludes  with  some  of  the  most  pleasing  lines  in  the  tract:—- 

"  O I  loye  these  bounds,  whereof  thy  royall  Stenune 
More  than  an  hundielh  were  a  Dlademe. 
So  eyer  gold  and  bayes  thy  browes  adome, 
So  neycr  Time  may  see  thy  race  out-wome; 
So  of  thine  owne  still  mayst  Thou  bee  desir'd. 
Of  Strangers  fear'd,  redoubted,  and  admir'd: 
So  Memorie  the  praise,  so  pretious  Houres 
May  character  thy  name  in  starrie  flowres; 
So  may  thy  high  exployts  at  last  make  eyen 
With  Earth  thy  empire,  Glorie  with  the  Heayen." 

We  may  doubt  whether  we  ought  not  to  read  abore  "  So  Memorie 
ihy  praise :"  if  not,  the  line  is  hardly  intelligible.  This  is  the  poem 
which  Ben  Jonson  told  Drummond,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  King 
James,  he  wished  he  had  written—"  yett  that  he  wished,  to  please  the 
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Sing,  that  piece  of  Forth  Feasting  hacL  been  his  owne."— Conr.  with 
Dmmmond  (Shakesp.  Soc.  edition,  by  D.  Laing,  1842),  p.  7. 

Thecopywehave^used  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  has  the 
author's  autograph  at  the  end :  perhaps  it  was  a  gift  to  some  Mend- 
not  to  Ben  Joi\^on,  or  he  would  also  have  placed  his  name  upon  it. 


Dteb^  Sib  Edwabd. — Sixe  Idillia^  that  is  Sixe  small^  or  petty 
Poems^  or  ^glogaes^  chosen  of  the  right  famous  Sicilian 
Poet  Theocritns^  and  translated  into  English  verse.  Dum 
deflaat  amnis.  —  Printed  at  Oxford  by  Joseph  Barnes. 
1588.    4to.    8  leaves. 

This  work,  though  unquestionably  by  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  has  never 
been  mentioned  by  any  bibliographer,  nor  does  it  appear  to  hare  been 
known  to  any  poetical  antiquary.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  prose 
production,  no  doubt,  also  by  Dyer,  published  three  years  earlier  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Frayse  of  Nothing,"  which  came  from  the  press  of 
Hugh  Jackson.  Of  each  only  a  single  copy  remains  to  us.  Edward 
Dyer,  who  was  not  knighted  until  1596,  was  bom  at  Sharpham  Park, 
Somersetshire,  but  the  year  is  not  recorded  in  the  registers  of  the 
parish :  the  date  of  his  death,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  has  not  hitherto 
been  ascertained,  but  we  give  it  from  the  register  of  St.  Saviours,  South- 
wark,  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"11  May  ie07.    S^,  Edward  Dyer,  Knight,  buried 
in  the  Chancell  Groiind — xxvj»  viyd." 

A  search  in  the  Prerogative  Office  has  not  procured  his  will,  or  any 
copy  of  it,  but  we  learn  from  the  original  records  formerly  preserved 
in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster,  that  in  9  Jac.  I,  Catherine  Dyer, 
his  widow,  commenced  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Bequests  against  John 
Earl  of  Mar  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  rent-charge  of  £100  per  annxun 
upon  the  Manors  of  Middlegowey  and  Othery,  in  Somersetshire, 
granted  to  her  by  her  late  husband,  Sir  Edward  Dyer.  The  result 
does  not  appear  among  the  Decrees  and  Orders.  In  1598,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Token-books  of  St.  Saviours,  Sir  E.  Dyer  lived  in  Winches- 
ter House,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  buck  annually  to  the 
Churchwardens.  He  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
in  the  year  he  was  knighted  (1596),  and  in  his  official  capacity,  on  7th 
May,  1598,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (preserved 
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at  Lambetli)  on  the  subject  of  the  Feast  of  which  his  lordship  was  Lieu- 
tenant. He  neyer  published  anything  that  bore  more  than  his  initials, 
which,  as  M.  D.  {i»  e.  Master  Dyer)  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  a  poem 
in ''  The  Paradise  of  Dainiy  Devices,"  1676 :  in  1582  a  collection  of  Ju- 
lian Proverbs,  &c.,  was  dedicated  to  him  by  John  Flofio,  but  we  be- 
lieve they  were  not  printed  (Sale  of  Bright's  MSS.  June,  1844) ;  and  in 
Feb.  1688,  according  to  a  letter  from  N.  Fant  to  Anthony  Bacon,  Dyer 
returned  to  England  firom  a  mission  with  which  he  had  been  charged 
to  the  Low  Countries.  Li  1686,  he  wrote  and  printed  his  "  Prayse  of 
Nothing,"  a  specimen  of  paradoxical  playfiilness,  and  it  was  followed 
by  the  work,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  present 
article.  His  initials  are  given  in  the  following  form  at  the  back  of  the 
title-page. 

"  E.  D. 
Libenter  hie  et  omuls  exantlabitor 
Labor,  in  tniB  spem,  gratia." 

Although  Dyer  was  one  of  those  who,  with  Spenser,  Sidney  and 
Gabriel  Harvey,  in  1580  and  1581,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  dassio 
metres  into  English,  and  although  in  1585,  he  printed  a  specimen  (one 
of  the  very  earliest  in  our  language)  of  undramatic  blank-verse  in  his 
"  Prayse  of  Nothing,"  he  translated  these  "  IdiUia"  of  Theocritus  in 
rhyme :  they  are  the  8th,  11th,  16th,  18th,  21st  and  31st  Idyls,  and  in 
various  measures.  The  following,  in  twelve-syllable  lines,  condudea 
the  first  Idyl  in  the  volume : 

*'  O  Daphnis,  what  a  dulcet  month  and  voice  thou  hast  I 

'Tis  sweeter  thee  to  heare  than  home-combes  to  tast. 

Take  thee  these  pipes,  for  thou  in  singing  dost  ezcell. 

If  me,  a  Groatehearde,  thou  wilt  teach  to  sing  so  well, 

This  broken  homed  Goate  on  t^ee  bestow  I  will, 

Which  to  the  verie  brimm  the  paUe  doth  ever  fill. 
So  then  was  Daphnis  glad,  and  lept  and  clapt  his  handes^ 

And  danst  as  doth  a  f awne  when  by  the  damm  he  standea, 

Menalcas  greev'd,  the  thing  his  mind  did  mnch  dismaie, 

And  sad  as  Bride  he  was  upon  the  manage  dale. 

Since  then  among  the  Shepeheardes  Daphnis  chiefe  was  had. 

And  tooke  a  Nimphe  to  wife,  when  he  was  bnt  a  lad."  * 

The  second  Idyl  in  the  volume  (the  11th  of  Theocritus)  open  thus 
jiggingly  :— 

**  O  Nidas,  there  is  no  other  remedie  for  love, 
With  ointing  or  with  sprinkling  on,  that  ever  I  could  prove, 
Beside  the  Moses  nine  :  this  pleasant  medson  of  the  minde 
Growes  among  men,  and  seems  but  lite,  yet  verie  hard  to  finde." 

In  the  last  Idyl  Dyer  again  varies  to  six-syllable  lines,  rhyming  in 
couplets,  a  measure  that  afterwards,  for  lyrical  pieces,  became  somewhat 
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popular,  having  been  adopted  by  Shakespeare ;  and  it  is  devoted  to  the 
fable  of  YenuB  and  Adonis,  a  subject  our  great  dramatist  also  adopted, 
^ut  in  a  totally  different  form  and  manner.    Dyer  gives  it  thus : 

*<  When  Venus  first  did  see 
Adonis  dead  to  be, 
With  woeful  tattor'd  heare, 
And  cheekes  so  wan  and  seaie^ 
The  winged  Lores  she  bad 
The  Bore  shonld  stnd^t  be  had. 
Forthwith  like  birdes  thay  flie. 
And  thronffh  the  wood  thay  hie. 
The  woelbfi  beast  they  finde. 
And  him  with  cordes  thay  binde." 

The  Boar  ia  accused  and  accurst  by  Yenus,  but  he  excuses  himself 
by  asserting  that  he  only  wished  to  kiss  and  not  to  wound  Adonis :  he 
•edSlB  upon  Yenus  to  deprive  him  of  his  offending  tusks,  and  here  we 
meet  with  an  unusual  triplet. 


**  Wherfore  these  teeth,  Yenus, 
Or  punish  or  cut  out. 
Why  beare  I  in  my  snowt 
These  needless  teeth  about 
If  this  may  not  suffice, 
Cut  off  my  chaps  likewise.'* 


»> 

,} 


"  Snowt"  and  "  chaps*'  are  not  very  well-sounding  words  in  English 
poetry,  and  Dyer  might  easily  have  avoided  them  had  he  wished  it. 
The  piece,  which  consists  of  only  foriy-seven  lines,  concludes  thus  :— 

"  To  ruth  he  Yenus  moves, 
And  she  commands  the  Loves 
His  bands  for  to  untie. 
After  he  came  not  nie 
The  wood,  but  at  her  wil 
He  followde  Yenus  still. 
And  cummins  to  the  fire, 
He  burnt  up  his  desire." 

"  With  desire  "  would  perhaps  be  more  intelligible.  We  may  add 
that  the  specimen  of  undramatic  blank- verse  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
in  Dyer's  "Prayse  of  Nothing,"  is  not  in  the  usual  ten-syllable 
iambics,  afterwards  constantly  employed,  but  only  differs  firom  twelve- 
syllable  rhymes  in  not  having  the  jingle.  It  was,  however,  a  novelty  in 
its  way  in  1685,  and  on  this  account  it  principally  merits  notice*  It 
is  a  version  of  a  small  part  of  Petrarch's  *'  Triumph  of  Death,"  and 
reads  more  like  plain  prose  than  measured  verse. 
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East  Indies. — ^The  Journal,  or  Dayly  Eegister,  contayning  a 
tme  manifestation,  and  Historicall  declaration  of  the  voy- 
age, accomplished  by  eight  shippes  of  Amsterdam,  under 
the  conduct  of  Jacob  Comeliszen  Neck  Admirall,  and 
Wybrandt  van  Warwick  Vice- Admirall,  which  sayled'&om 
Amsterdam  the  first  day  of  March,  1598.  Shewing  the 
course  they  kept,  and  what  other  notable  matters  hap- 
pened unto  them  in  the  sayd  voyage.  —  Imprinted  at 
London  for  Cuthbert  Burby  and  John  Flasket :  And  are 
to  be  sold  at  the  Boyall  Exchange,  and  at  the  signe  of 

.  the  black  beare  in  Paules  Church-yard.  1601.  4to.  B.L« 
63  leaves. 

This  tract  is  principally  curious  from  its  rarity,  for  the  details  of 
the  Yoyage  of  these  Dntch  ships  present  few  incidents  of  interest.  The 
title-page  has  a  wood-cut  of  a  ship  in  Ml  sail  (the  stem  towards  the 
spectator)  with  the  wind,  represented  by  a  face  in  the  clouds,  blowing 
Qtrongly.  '*  The  Journal"  commences  immediately  afterwards ;  and  it 
is,  at  the  beginning,  more  in  the  form  of  the  log-book  of  a  ship  than 
anything  else.  As  we  proceed  the  information  is  more  general,  and 
on  fo.  5  b,  we  hare  **  a  description  of  the  Island  de  Ceme,  which  was 
now  named  Mauritius,  lying  21  degrees  to  the  South  of  the  Equinoo- 
tiall  line ;"  from  whence  we  gather  that  these  visitors  were  the  first  to 
give  the  island  De  Ceme  the  name  of  Mauritius.  Afterwards  we  have 
descriptions  of  the  town  of  Tuban  in  Java  Major,  of  the  island  of 
Ambojna,  of  the  islands  of  Sanda,  Temate,  &c. ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able portion  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  early  Malay  vocabulary  it  fur- 
nishes,  which  is  thus  introduced : 

"  Some  words  of  the  Malish  speech,  which  langnage  is  used  throughout  the 
East  Indies,  as  French  is  in  our  oountrie,  wherewith  a  man  may  travell  over 
all  the  land." 

Taking  this  litendly,  it  serves  to  show  how  common  a  medium  of 
communication  French  was  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  tract  was  transLited  from  the  Dutch,  but  it 
may  have  been  so.  The  whole  of  the  information  seems  to  be  minute 
and  authentic,  making  allowance  for  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of 
some  of  the  sailors  and  natives  from  whom  it  was  derived.  We  are 
told,  among  other  things,  that  the  island  of  Ceme  was  uninhabited, 
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and  that  the  birds  upon  it  were  so  unused  to  the  sight  of  men,  ot  to 
expect  injury  from  them,  that  the  crews  caught,  and  knocked  down 
with  their  hands,  as  many  as  they  liked. 


Edwabds^  Bichabd.  —  The  Paradyse  of  daynty  denises. 
Conteyning  sundry  pithy  preceptes,  learned  Counsels,  and 
excellent  inuentions,  right  pleasant  and  profitable  for  all 
estates.  Deuised  and  written  for  the  most  part,  by  M. 
Edwardes,  sometimes  of  her  Maiesties  ChappeU  :  the  rest, 
by  sundry  learned  Gentlemen,  both  of  honor,  and  wor- 
ship, whose  names  hereafter  folowe.— Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don,  by  Henry  Disle,  dwelling  in  Paules  Churchyard,  at 
the  Southwest  doore  of  Saint  Paules  Church,  and  are 
there  to  be  soldo.     1578.    4to.     B.L. 

That  in  our  hands  is  the  only  known  copy  of  this  edition  of  a  highly 
popular  and  valuable  miscellany :  by  the  following  enumeration  of  ijie 
various  impressions  it  appears  to  have  been  the  third — ^viz.,  1576, 1577, 
1578, 1580, 1585, 1596,  and  1600 :  there  was  also  an  edition,  "printed 
by  Edward  Allde  for  Edward  White,"  without  date,  but  probably 
between  1596  and  1600. 

The  edition  of  1578  is  especially  interesting,  not  merely  on  account 
of  its  rarity,  but  because  it  contains  some  poems  not  in  any  other 
impression,  earlier  or  later,  because  it  includes  others  for  the  first  time 
inserted  in  the  work,  and  because  it  ascribes  several  pieces  to  authors 
to  whom  they  were  not  before  imputed.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  there- 
fore,  that  it  wants  one  leaf,  or  possibly  two  leaves,  at  the  end :  in  its 
present  state  it  has  40  leaves,  of  course  including  the  title.  The  names 
of  the  contributors,  which  we  are  told  on  the  title-page  "  hereafter 
follow,"  are  thus  inserted  at  the  back  of  it,  with  the  arms  of  Lord 
Compton  (to  whom  H[enry]  D[isle],  the  publisher,  dedicates  the  work) 
above  them  :— 


•\  /**  lasper  Haywood  N 

f  3     F.  Kindlemarsh  I 

:(  )     D.  Sand  ( 

I  C    M.Yloop."         ) 


« Saint  Barnard  "^  ("  lasper  Haywood 

E.  G. 

Lord  Vaux,  the  elder 
W.  Hnnis 


When  the  reurint  of  the  "  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  "  was  made 

B 
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in  1810,  Hadewood  had  seen,  and  only  seen  (as  he  himself  states)  the 
edition  of  1578,  of  which,  however,  he  professes  to  give  the  title-page, 
but  with  Tarioos  errors,  no  doubt  firom  haste  in  transcription.  His 
note  upon  it  is  as  follows  :^-"  The  above  is  the  title  of  edition  1678, 
with  the  sight  of  which  I  haye  been  faroured.  Subsequent  collation 
may  enable  me  hereafter  to  give  a  more  minute  account  of  its  contents ; 
at  present,  I  can  only  undertake  to  say,  that  it  appears  tovaay  from  all 
other  editions,  and  to  contain  a  poem  by  Greorge  Whetstone  no  where 
else  to  be  met  with."  This  note  refers  to  the  rery  copy  now  before  us, 
which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

The  dedication  is  the  same  in  the  impression  of  1578  as  in  those  of 
1576  and  1577 ;  and  there  the  printer  speaks  of  Edwards  as  haying  "not 
long  since  departed  this  life."  The  precise  year  of  his  death  is  nowhere 
stated ;  but  Bamabe  G^ge  in  his  lines  **  Of  Edwardes  of  the  Chappell," 
printed  in  his  most  rare  volume,  "  Eglogs,  Epitaphes  and  Sonettes," 
1563  (see  post),  speaks  of  him  as  then  living,  and  we  know  that  he 
attended  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  visit  to  Oxford  in  1566,  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  Chapel  Soyal,  and  master  of  the  singing  boys  belonging 
to  it.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  Googe's  verses  anywhere 
quoted,  and  they  are  not  even  referred  to  by  Haslewood,  or  by  his 
coadjutor,  Sir  Egerton  Biydges.  We  insert  them  in  connection  with 
the  biography  of  a  distinguished  poet  and  dramatist  :— 

"  Of  Edwaides  of  the  Cbappell. 

**  Devjne  Camenes,  that  with  yonr  sacred  food 
Have  fed  and  f oaterde  np  from  tender  yeares 
A  h^pye  man,  that  in  yonr  &yonr  stoode, 
Edwuties,  in  Conrte  that  can  not  fynde  his  feares, 
Toor  names  be  blest,  that  in  the  present  age 
So  fjme  a  head  by  .Arte  haye  framed  oat, 
Whom  some  hereafter,  healpt  by  Poets  rage, 
Perchannoe  may  matche,  but  none  shall  passe  (Idonbt). 

0  Plantns !  yf  thou  wert  alyye  agayne, 
That  Comedies  so  fynely  dydste  endyte ; 

Or  Terence  thon,  tliat  with  thy  plesannt  brayne 

The  hearers  mynde  on  stage  dydst  much  delvght, 

What  wonld  yon  say,  syrs,  if  yon  shonld  beholde, 

As  1  haye  done,  the  doyngs  of  this  man  ? 

No  worde  at  all,  to  sweare  I  durst  be  bolde, 

But  borne  with  teares  that  which  with  myiih  began ; 

1  meane  yonr  bookes,  by  which  yon  eate  your  name 
To  be  forgot,  yon  wolde  commit  to  flame. 

Alas  I  I  wolde,  Edwards,  more  tell  thy  prayse. 
But  at  thy  name  my  mnse  anlased  stayes." 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Edwards  was  dead  when  Tnrberville 
printed  his  "Epitaphs,  Epigrams,  Spngs  and  Sonnets"  in  1570, 
because  that  author  has  an  Epitaph  upon  him;  and  in  the  same  volume 
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is  another  poem,  mbseribed  *'  The.  Twine "  (the  finisher  of  Phaer'a 
tnuudaiMm  of  Tiigil)  which  is  of  more  yalue,  inasmuch  as  it  touches 
flome  points  of  the  biogn^hy  of  Edwards,  and  mentioas  two  of  hia 
dramas,  **  Damon  and  Pythias  "  and  ''  Paiamoa  and  Arcite  *'  by  name. 
Erom  the  following  passage  in  it  we  may  conclude  that  Edwards  died 
in  London:— 

^HiB  death  not  I,  but  all 

good  gentle  harts  doe  mone : 
O  London  I  though  thy  grief  be  great, 
thou  didst  not  monrne  alone." 

Anthony  Wood  informs  us  [Ath.  Ozoni  edit.  Bliss,  I.  353]  that  Ed- 
wards was  first  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  afterwards  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  this  ii^  confirmed  by  Twine,  who  exclaims— 

^  O  happie  House  I  O  place 

of  Corpus  Christi,  thon 
That  plantedst  first,  &  gayste  the  roote 

to  mat  80  brave  a  bowe  ; 
And  Christ  Church  which  eqjoydste 

the  fmite  more  ripe  at  fill. 
Plunge  up  a  thousand  sighes,  for  griefe 

your  trickling  teares  distill,"  &c. 

The  subsequent  mention  of  his  two  dramas  also  deserves  remark, 
coming,  as  it  does,  fi^nn  a  contemporary :— * 

"  Thy  tender  Tunes  and  Rimes, 

wherein  thon  woonst  to  play, 
Eche  princely  Dame  of  Court  k  Towne 

shall  beare  in  minde  alway. 
Thy  Damon  and  his  Friend, 

Arcyte  and  Falemon, 
With  moe  full  fit  for  Princes  eares, 

thoug^h  thou  from  earih  art  gone, 
Shall  still  remain  in  &me,"  &c. 

Its  printer  informs  us,  that  the  poems  in  "  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 

Devices "  were  "  penned  by  divers  learned  Gentlemen,  and  collected 

togeather  through  the  travell "  of  Edwards  ;  who  has  various  poems 

of  his  own  in  the  volume,  more  (according  to  the  copy  in  our  hands) 

than  have  been  hitherto  ascribed  to  him.    Thus  ''The  historic  of 

Damacles  and  Dionise  " — "  A  yong  man  of  JSgipt  and  Valerian  "^- 

"  Zdeuch  and  his  sonne,"  which  are  anonymous  in  other  impressions, 

are  assigned  to  him  at  length  in  the  edition  of  1578.    The  following 

couplet,  in  reply  to  W.  H.'s  lines  headed  **  The  frnites  of  fained 

frendes,"  is  also  attributed  to  him,  and  is  omitted  in  other  copies  of 

the  work :  they  stand  thus  : — 

« If  suche  false  Shippes  doe  haunte  the  shore, 
Strike  donne  the  saile  and  trust  no  more 

ja,  Edtcardes." 
b2 
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Again,  the  poem  ''  Being  importonate,  at  the  length,  he  obtaineth," 
on  the  same  authority  is  the  property  of  Edwards,  and  not  of  M.  B., 
to  whom  it  had  been  given  in  3676  and  1577 :  in  the  unpression  of 
1578  it  bears  this  title,  "  A  Dialogue  betwene  a  Grentleman  and  his 
LoTe."  How  far  these  ascriptions  are  to  be  relied  upon  is  another 
question ;  but,  at  aU  events,  they  show  that  between  1577  and  1578  the 
printer  had  seen  grounds  for  making  the  changes.  This  fact  of  itself 
establishes  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  copy  of  1578. 

Disle,  or  his  editor,  pursued  a  similar  course  with  other  authors,  when 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ascriptions  in  the  two  first  editions 
were  erroneous.  We  will  take  an  example  from  Churchyard,  whose 
name  is  not  met  with  in  the  editions  of  1576  and  1577,  but  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  edition  of  1578,  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "  He  persuadeth  his 
friend  firom  the  fond  effects  of  love,"  which  is  anonymous  in  other 
copies :  moreover,  the  subsequent  important  addition  is  made  to  it  in 
the  impression  of  1578 : — 

**  First  count  the  care  and  then  the  cost, 
And  marke  what  fraud  in  faith  is  found  ; 
Then  after  come  and  make  thy  host, 
And  shew  some  cause  why  thou  art  bound  ; 
For  when  the  wine  doth  nmne  full  low, 
Ton  shall  be  faine  to  drinke  the  lies. 
And  eate  the  flesh,  ful  well  I  know, 
That  hath  ben  blowne  by  many  flies. 

"  We  see,  where  great  devotion  is 
The  people  kneele  and  kiase  the  crosse  ; 
And  though  we  find  small  fault  of  this, 
Tet  some  wiU  gilld  a  bridles  boase. 
A  foole  his  bable  will  not  change. 
Not  for  the  septer  of  a  king ; 
In  lovers  life  is  nothing  strange. 
For  youth  delightes  none  other  thing. 

FINIS.    The,  Chitrehyard." 

To  those  who  are  aware  that  Churchyard  began  writing  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  YI.,  and  that  he  was  a  most  prolific  versifier,  it  seems 
strange  that  Edwards  should  have  omitted  to  select  any  piece  by  him : 
the  same  observation  may  be  made  upon  George  Whetstone,  whose 
name  appears  first  in  the  impression  of  1578,  at  the  end  of  a  long  poem 
entitled  "  Verses  written  of  20  good  precepts,  at  the  request  of  his  espe- 
ciall  good  freend  and  kinesman,  M.  Bobart  Cudden,  of  Grayes  Inne.*' 
Of  Cudden,  as  a  kinsman  of  Whetstone,  we  hear  on  no  other  authority : 
the  poem  itself  is  much  too  long  to  be  quoted  at  length  here,  but  we 
give  the  opening : — 
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^  Old  frendship  binds  (though  fiiine  I  would  zefiue) 
In  this  disooniBe  to  please  jonr  honest  mind  ; 
For,  trust  me  &end,  the  eoonseling  words  I  use 
Are  rather  forst  of  canse,  then  come  of  kind." 

After  twenty  other  stanzas  it  concludes  thus :— * 

"  Thinks  en  thy  end :  the  tyde  for  none  doth  waight ; 
Enen  so  pate  death  for  no  mans  wil  doth  stay  : 
Then,  while  thou  mayst,  thy  worldly  reckning  straight, 
Least  when  thou  wonldest,  Death  doth  good^  dismay. 

G.  Whetstones.    Forma  nuOa  jldes.*^ 

The  "precept"  enforced  is  placed  in  Italic  type  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  stanza.  On  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  edition  we  may, 
perhaps,  assign  a  poem  headed  "  No  pleasure  without  some  payne  '* 
to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  for  his  initials  are  placed  at  the  end  of  it, 
instead  of  E.  S.,  as  they  stand  in  the  two  earlier  impressions.  E.  S.  is 
also  subscribed  to  ''  Of  sufferance  cometh  ease/'  which  in  fact  appears, 
on  early  authority,  to  belong  to  Lord  Yaux.  From  Lord  Yaux  we 
must,  however,  take  "  Beyng  asked  the  occasion  of  his  white  head,  he 
aunswereth  thus,' '  which  is  said  to  belong  to  W.  Hunnis .  Such  also  will 
be  the  case  with  a  poem  entitled  "  Of  the  meane  estate."  The  poem, 
which  is  anonymous  in  other  editions,  headed  ''  No  foe  to  a  flatterer," 
is  likewise  attributed  to  Hunnis :  he  has  property  also  in  a  poem  that 
has  no  title,  and  is  given  to  M.  B.  in  the  impressions  of  1576  and 
1677,  but  which  is  called  in  the  impression  of  1578  "  He  assureth  hi^ 
constancie."  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  on  the  same  evidence,  may  claim 
«  Beyng  in  love  he  complaineth,"  and  not  M.  B.  to  whom  it  is  elsewhere 
imputed ;  while  that  the  initials  E.  O.  apply  to  him  is  proved  by  theiif 
standing  E.  Ox.  in  the  copy  of  1578.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
names  and  titles  are  there  put  at  length,  which  in  earlier  and  later  im« 
pressions  stand  only  as  initials  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  information  as  to 
authorship  is  much  more  precise  in  the  copy  which  we  now  for  the  first 
time  bring  under  notice  in  any  detail.  It  is  impossible,  without  con* 
Burning  a  much  larger  space  than  we  can  afford,  to  point  out  all  the 
important  differences :  we  have  necessarily  contented  ourselves  with 
some  of  the  most  remarkable. 


EoBEiA,  THE  Lady. — The  AdventureB  of  the  Ladle  Egeria. 
Containing  her  miserable  bannishment  by  Duke  Lampanus 
her  husbande^  through  the  inducement  of  Ladie  Eldoma^ 
the  harlot^  and  Lord  Andromus  the  Flatterer :  who  for  hia 
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perjnrie  and  softe  insmuation  was  by  a  wonderfiill  judge- 
ment utterly  Bubyerted  and  devoured.  The  Combat  fought 
by  Lord  Travenna  (with  Necto  the  Slave,  in  steade  of  An- 
dromuB  the  Flatterer)  obtayning  the  victorie  was  after- 
wards bannished.  The  grave  Letters,  Wise  and  senten- 
cious  Orations  of  the  Counsaile,  Judges  and  others.  The 
bannishment  of  the  Dukes  two  children.  Lastly  the  Duke 
himselfe  bannished  by  Pasifer  the  Flatterer,  and  Eldoma 
the  harlot :  the  bloudy  murther  of  Eldoma  by  her  owne 
bastarde  sonne  Bastophel,  who  through  their  meanes 
usurped  the  govemement :  with  a  wonderfiill  description 
of  other  Flatterers  and  insolent  persons :  with  many  other 
memorable  accidents,  contayning  wisedome,  discretion  and 
pollicie ;  no  lesse  renowmed  then  profitable.  Published 
by  W.  G.  Maister  of  Art. — At  London,  Printed  by  Robert 
Walde-grave.    4to.    B.  L. 

The  longest  title  to  a  work  of  the  kind  that  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found 
in  oar  romance  literature  :  it  was  clearly  intended  to  be  a  puff  of  the 
contents ;  but  however  various  the  materials,  the  story  is  full  of  the 
grossest  improbabilities,  and  on  the  whole  extremely  tedious.  It  has 
no  date,  but  we  may  place  it  between  1580  and  1690.  The  word  "pub- 
lished," before  the  initials  W.  C,  are  no  doubt  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  "  published  by  I.  C."  on  the  title-page  of  *'  A  poore  Knight 
his  Pallace  of  private  Pleasures,"  which  came  out  in  1579.  In  both 
cases  W.  C.  and  I.  C.  must,  we  think,  be  held  to  be  the  names  of  the 
writers,  and  not  merely  of  the  editors  of  the  volumes.    * 

"  The  Adventures  of  Lady  Egeria  "  require  only  a  brief  notice :  thej 
are  dedicated  by  W.  C.  to  Lady  Cicely  Buckhurst,  but  without  any 
information  as  to  the  author,  or  as  to  the  origin  of  his  stoiy,  which 
certainly  reads  without  that  constraint  and  use  of  foreign  idioms  that 
sometimes  belong  to  mere  translations.  At  the  end  is  placed  a  colo- 
phon which  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  because  it  states  that  it  is  "  the 
end  of  the  Duches  Egeriaes  first  adventures;"  as  if  the  writer,  when  he 
printed  it,  contemplated  a  continuation,  which,  if  ever  published,  is 
not  now  extant.  The  probability  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  loquacioos  and 
descriptive  title,  the  work  did  not  sell,  and  that  no  second  part  was 
ever  called  for  by  Waldegrave,  or  the  public.     The  nmning  title 
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thioughont  ia  "  Lady  Egeria  to  lier  Adyentnres."  The  work  extends 
to  sign.  S  2.  We  only  know  of  the  existence  of  two  copies  of  it,  and 
it  is  entirely  prose. 


EuzABXTH^  Queen. — ^The  Poores  Lamentation  for  the  Death 
of  our.  late  dread  Soveraigne^  the  high  and  mightie 
Frincesse  Elizabeth,  Queene  of  England,  France  and  Ire- 
land.  With  their  Prayers  to  Grod  for  the  high  and  mightie 
Prince  James,  by  the  grace  of  Grod  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France  and  Lreland,  defender  of  the  Faith.-^Im- 
printed  at  London  for  Thomas  Pavier,  &c.  1608.  4to. 
6  leaves. 

This  is  a  unique  tract,  the  existence  of  which  has  heen  long  known, 
but  which,  we  apprehend,  has  never  been  critically  noticed :  a  brief 
memorandum  regarding  it  is  all  that  wiU  he  deemed  necessary.  The 
author  does  not  give  his  name,  and  we  are  aware  of  no  clue  to  it,  al- 
though the  yerses  are  not  utterly  despioahle— as  good  perhaps  as  many 
of  the  rhyming  effusions  on  the  demise  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
publisher  was  probably  desirous  of  putting  forth  something  on  the 
occasion,  and  employed  a  balkd-writer  of  the  day  to  supply  him.  It 
treats  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  life  historically,  deriving  the 
material  from  ordinary  popular  sources :  thus  near  the  opening  are 
the  following  narratiye  stanzas— 

^  In  the  beginning  of  Qneene  Maries  raigne 
Her  grace  at  Ashridge  at  her  house  did  Ue ; 

Sore  sidLC,  Grod  wot,  and  veij  full  of  paine, 
Not  like  to  live  hot  very  hke  to  die  : 

To  her  m  all  the  hast  Qneene  Mary  sent 

To  have  her  brought  to  her  inoontment 

«  Three  of  the  Council  to  that  end  did  ride, 

With  twelve  score  horse-men  in  their  company, 

And  every  one  his  weapon  at  his  side, 
To  Ashridge  posting  they  in  hast  did  hie  : 

Yet  it  was  ten  a  dock  within  the  night 

When  they  were  at  the  gate  for  to  alight 

"  Straight  to  her  chamber  they  in  hast  did  goe, 
And  with  her  grace  demannded  for  to  speake. 
Answere  was  made  them,  that  the  canse  was  so 

That  she  in  bed  that  time  was  very  weake  ; 
And  did  request  them  stay  till  the  next  day, 
Who  answ^ed,  that  the  Qneene  they  must  obey." 
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They  insist  that  "  aliye  or  dead"  she  shoold  go  with  them,  and  they 
carry  her  away  early  in  the  morning  W  the  Court,  where  she  was  de- 
tained fourteen  days  hefore  Mary  would  see  her.  From  thence  Eliza- 
beth was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  to  Woodstock.  Here  the 
same  plain  narrative  style  is  continued,  the  object  being  to  afford  in- 
formation to  the  two-i)enny  purchasers  ^^ 

"  Dorinff  the  time  that  she  at  Woodstock  lay 

Wim  life  she  often  escaped  rery  neere. 
For  many  ways  Stephen  Gkurdiner  did  assay, 

As  in  the  stoiy  it  doth  plaine  appeare, 
To  bring  that  godly  Lady  to  her  end 
Bat  Grod  above  her  Grace  did  still  defend." 

This'is  just  such  a  production  as  would  hare  been  printed  as  a  penny 
broadside,  if  it  had  not  been  too  long.  The  writer  finally  consoles  him- 
self for  the  loss  of  Elizabeth  by  thinking,  that  while  she  has  ascended 
to  heayen,  such  a  successor  as  James  I.  has  ascended  the  throne :  he 
concludes  thus :— » 

**  Then  f eare  the  Lord  and  honour  still  thy  King, 
Joyne  all  in  one  the  tnieth  for  to  defend  $ 

Then  peace  onto  om:  land  will  plen^^  bring, 
And  all  omr  feeble  states  shall  then  amend. 

Then  let  us  all  with  ecchoing  roices  crie. 

The  Lord  presenre  his  Royiul  Mi^esty  V 


Eluot^  Geobgs. — A  very  tnie  report  of  the  apprehensioii 
and  taking  of  that  Arche  Papist  Edmond  Campion^  the 
Pope  his  right  hand^  with  three  other  lewd  Jesoite  priests^ 
and  divers  other  Laie  people^  most  seditious  persons  of  the 
like  sort.  Gonteining  also  a  contronlment  of -a  most  un- 
true former  booke^  set  out  by  one  A.  M.^  alias  Anthonie 
Munday^  concerning  the  same^  as  it  is  to  be  proved  and 
justified  by  George  Elliot,  one  of  the  ordinary  yeomen  of 
her  Majesties  Chamber,  Authour  of  this  booke,  and  chiefest 
cause  of  the  finding  of  the  sayd  lewde  and  seditious  people, 
great  enemies  to  God,  their  loving  Prince  and  Countrie. 
Veritas  non  qtuerit  angtUos, — ^Imprinted  at  London  at  the 
three  Cranes  in  the  Vintree  by  Thomas  Dawson.  1581. 
8vo.    B.  L.     14  leaves, 

George  Elliot,  who  puts  his  name  at  the  end  of  this  tract,  complains 
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in  an  address  ''  to  tke  Eeader "  that  he  had  been  **  yery  vilely 
slaondered "  by  Anthony  Monday  in  the  account  published  of  the 
discovery  and  capture  of  Campion  and  his  confederates.  Munday 
took  all  credit  to  himself  in  the  transaction,  whereas  Elliot  insists  that 
he  was  the  chief  means  of  finding,  and  consequent  apprehending  of  the 
Jesuits.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  claims  of  the  candi- 
dates; but  Elliot  admits  that  he  came  forward  very  late  with  his 
pamphlet,  and  he  makes  a  merit  of  having  been  a  Boman  Catholic,  and 
of  now  turning  against  the  Mends  of  his  former  faith:  his  tract  is  en- 
tirely prose.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  Elliot's  answer  to  Munday  is 
dated  1581,  Munday*s  "Discourse,"  to  which  it  is  an  answer,  has 
"  2dth  of  Janua.  1682"  upon  the  title-page— the  printer,  Edward 
White,  making  the  new  year  1582  begin  in  January :  Elliot's  answer 
was  of  course  issued  in  1681-2,  making  the  year  1682  commence  on 
the  25th  March. 


Ellis,  G. — ^The  Lamentation  of  the  lost  Sheepe,  By  G.  E. 
— London,  Printed  by  W.  Jaggard  dwelling  in  Barbican. 
1605.     4to. 

The  only  existing  copy  of  this  poem,  that  we  know  of,  wants  a  page, 
sign.  E  3 ;  but  the  writer  has  a  sheet  of  the  same  work  which,  un- 
luckily, does  not  supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  entirely  of  a  religious 
cast,  and  the  versification  has  so  much  general  excellence  as  to  make  it 
very  readable,  and  even  persuasive. 

The  dedication  supplies  the  name  of  the  author,  for  it  is  signed  G. 
Ellis,  which  in  Catalogues  has  been  interpreted  Greorge  Ellis,  but  it 
may  have  been  any  other  name  beginning  with  G.  We  have  nothing 
ebe  to  guide  us,  for  he  left  no  other  work  behind  him  that  has  sur- 
vived, and  this,  as  we  have  said,  has  reached  us  only  in  a  mutilated 
state.  The  dedication  is  "  to  Sir  Francis  Castillion,  Ejiight,  a  Gren- 
tleman  Pentioner  to  his  Majesty,"  who  is  also  addressed  in  an  acrostic. 
By  "  the  lost  Sheep  "  the  author  means  himself,  a  repentant  sinner, 
and  he  says  near  the  commencement, — 

**  nn  humbly  come  with  sorrow-rented  hart. 
With  blobb^^d  eies,  and  hands  npreard  to  heaven. 
To  play  a  poore  lamenting  Lost  Sheepes  parte, 
That  wonld  weepe  streames  of  blond  to  be  forgiven. 
So  that  heavens  joyes  may  not  from  me  be  reaven. 
But  (oh)  I  feare  mine  eies  are  dndncd  drie, 
That,  though  I  would,  inough  I  cannot  eric."    • 
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Faiiher  on  lie  ascribes  his  smfblness 


**  HI  Gompanie,  the  cause  of  many  woes, 
The  sugred  baite  that  hideth  povsoned  hooke, 
The  ro^  nnseene  that  shipwnckt  sonles  ore-throwes^ 
The  weeping  Crocodile  that  kils  with  look, 
The  Siren  that  can  never  yertue  brooke, 
The  readiest  step  to  roine  and  decay, 
Graces  oonf  onnder^  and  hels  nearest  wale." 

After  81  numbered  stanzas  the  author  winds  np  thus  :— 

^  I  onjg  not  I  of  wanton  lore-sick  laies^ 
Of  tickling  toies  to  feede  fontastick  eares; 
My  Muse  respects  no  glozing  tatling  praise: 
A  guilty  conscience  tms  sad  passion  bears ; 
My  straying  from  my  Lord  hath  bronght  diese  tears: 

My  sinne-dck  sonle,  with  soitow  idbesprent, 

Lunenting  thus  a  wretched  life  mispent 

Finis. 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  tupremum.** 

There  is  an  air  of  sincerity  throughout,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Ellis  was  not  hypocritically,  though  poetically,  repentant. 


Elviden^  Edmund. — ^The  most  excellent  and  plesant  Meta* 
phoiioall  Historie  of  Pesistratas  and  Catanea.  Set  forth 
this  present  yeare  by  Edm.  Elyiden  Grentleman.  —  Im- 
printed at  London  by  Henry  Bynneman.  Cum  privilegio. 
n.  d.    B.  L.    8yo»    95  leaves. 

Although  "  this  present  year*'  is  mentioned  on  the  title-page,  no  date 
is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  yolume :  it  may,  however,  be  fixed  about 
1670,  and  in  1569  the  same  author  printed  a  w<nrk  called  Hie  Closet 
qf  Ckmnsells  (see  the  next  Art.).  The  dedication  of  the  poem  befcMre  us 
is  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  to  whom 
Elyiden  offers  "  this  present  rude  and  grosse  conceite,  wherin  I  have, 
to  my  slender  abilitie,  bestowed  the  fruits  of  my  willing  labour."  In 
the  same  spirit  he  requests  the  Beader  *'  to  accept  this  my  simple  in- 
dcTour,  and  it  shall  be  the  redy  way  to  incourage  a  gros  conceit  to 
somewhat  better  fertility  ;'*  adding  that  his  work  '*  requyreth  rather 
the  judgement  of  the  gentle,  than  the  prayse  of  the  slaunderous,  or 
sentence  of  the  capcious.*'  "  The  Argument"  of  the  poem  follows,  but 
in  his  endeayour  to  be  concise,  the  author  has  hardly  rendered  himself 
intelligible :— 
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^  In  Grecian  aoyle  two  brotfaen  bom  there  u: 
They  &ther  haTe,  Agenetos,  whose  blia 
In  luippio  time  the  children  had  attainde. 
The  lather  died  and  valiant  Bons  remainde. 
The  eldest  sonne,  he  Eenedozns  hight, 
The  other  namde  Pesiatratns:  the^  fight 
With  aondent  foes,  who,  Tetimetians  callde, 
Were  (caitifi  al)  to  martial  brothers  thralde : 
And,  conquest  got,  the  brothers  fal  to  strife 
For  spoile  of  foes,  wheron  ech  seekes  the  life 
(In  pointed  place)  of  other  to  snppresse. 
Pesistrate  oonqnerour  dqwrts,  and  in  distresse 
He  brother  leares,  whose  fiital  wonnd,  he  thought, 
With  cursed  blade  his  cmel  hand  had  wrought. 
Wheron  into  Italian  partes  he  flies, 
And  wel  retainde,  a  seemely  Ladie  spies, 
Whom,  loTing  long,  the  joff nil  man  at  last 
His  Ladies  love  attainde,  his  doUors  past. 
From  mling  roome  then  Kenedoz  deprlTde 
In  native  soile,  to  Tarent  towne  arivde. 
Where  brother  was:  of  treason  he  aocosde 
The  lovers  both;  and  Champion  not  refpsde, 
In  combat  fought:  the  Kenedox  was  slaine, 
And  lovers  Ulus  were  rid  fiom  former  paine. 
Then,  Champion  dead,  was  Pesistrate  exild 
From  Ladies  sight,  whose  channged  robes  beguild 
His  foes  despight :  then  proclamation  made 
That  Pesistoate  to  proper  soile  should  vade, 
He  there  arivde,  prepard  a  valiant  hoste, 
Wherewith  retumde  into  Italian  coast, 
He  slew  the  fo  in  open  chalengde  fight. 
That  erst  had  wxonnit  the  troubled  man  such  spight; 
And  Ladj  woonne,  ne  tooke  hir  to  his  mate, 
And  livde  at  ease,  and  djde  in  happie  state." 

This  extract,  of  ooorse,  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  talents 
as  a  yendfier,  and  we  shall  select  a  passage  from  the  body  of  his  pro- 
duction, which  is  tenninated  by  a  colophon  in  Bynneman's  secretary- 
type':— "  Imprinted  at  London  by  Henry  Binneman,  dwelling  in 
Enightrider  streate  at  the  Signe  of  the  Mermaid,"  his  deyice  occupy- 
ing the  last  page.  The  poem,  some  part  of  which  is  allegorical,  is 
rather  arbitrarily  divided  into  six  unequal  parts,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  several  love-letters,  which  pass  between  the  hero  and  the  heroine, 
are  inserted :  these  are  not  drawn  out  unnecessarily,  but  most  of  the 
speeches  are  of  tedious  length,  and  the  story  moves  slowly  and  heavily, 
the  more  so  on  account  of  the  author's  laborious  versification,  which, 
excepting  in  the  instance  of  one  song,  is  without  any  variety.  Freci- 
pater,  brother  to  Catanea,  slays  Antropos,  a  traitor,  in  single  combat, 
and  the  author  thus  describes  the  consequences  v^ 

"  Wheron  with  strained  loftie  voice 
the  people  movde  such  cries, 
That  through  their  hie  conceived  joyes 
they  shakt,  I  thinke,  the  sti^. 
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And  now  the  loyen  were  so  glad, 

aa  though  their  lirea  renewd 
Their  happy  state  with  heavenly  joyes 

and  pleasures  were  indnde. 
But  little  deemed  Pesistrate 

the  riddance  of  his  paine 
To  come  by  death  of  Eenedox, 

his  brother  that  was  slaane. 
Wheron  thej  crayde  to  see  the  face 

of  yiliant  him,  that  so 
Had  sayed  their  lives,  and  maintaind  tmtfa, 

and  vananished  the  foe. 
And  when,  his  helmet  laide  aside, 

the  lovers  sawe  to  be 
Predpater,  and  people  viewd, 

and  knew  that  it  was  hee, 
O I  how  the  people  vamist  his  fame, 

and  joyed  to  see  their  Lorde 
So  valiant  Knight,  and  yelded  prayse 

to  him  with  one  accorde : 
As  though  their  voices  would  have  raisde 

.  the  man  from  mortal  case 
To  hiest  heavens  for  his  desert 

amonest  the  Gods  to  place. 
And  so  the  k>vers  jovd  in  hurt, 

requiting  endlesse  thankes 
For  his  aboundant  courtesie, 

and  manly  martial  prankes  ; 
That  it  doth  farre  excel  my  power 

to  paint  in  proper  wise, 
I  therefore  yeeld  it  to  conceit 

of  eche  man  to  devise." 

The  cant  phrase,  therefore,  of  aJl  poverty-stricken  penmen,  ''which 
can  better  be  imagined  than  described,"  is  of  ancient  origin  in  Eng- 
lish. There  is  one  point  deserving  note  in  this  poem,  which  may  aid 
in  fixing  its  date :  a  song  written  by  Pesistratos  is  introduced  on  sign. 
C,  and  in  the  margin  we  are  told  that  it  is  "  To  the  tnne  of  Damon 
and  Pythias."  This  alludes  to  a  song  of  the  same  measure  in  Edwards's 
Play  of  Damon  and  Pythiast  which  must  have  been  written  and 
acted  before  1566,  although  it  was  not  printed  until  1571.  Pesis- 
tratos was  a  much  better  knight  than  poet,  or  he  never  would  hava 
gained  the  hand  of  Catanea :  his  song  runs  thus :— » 

<'  Oh,  heavie  hart  dismaid  f 

oh,  stomacke  stuft  with  paine  I 
Oh,  wofiil  wight  I  oh,  cursed  wretch ! 

why  shouldst  thou  not  complaine  ? 
Art  thou  in  pleasant  state, 

.  or  hast  thou  cause  to  joy  ? 
No,  no,  thy  fates  are  frounst  in  feares  : 

come,  death,  and  ridde  my  ceasles  anoy* 

^  Oh,  cruel  carelesse  wretch  ! 

doest  thou  deserve  thy  life, 
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Since  thou  thj  gentle  brothers  breast 

hast  pearat  with  cursed  knife  ? 
What,  meanest  thon  to  live  ? 

and  wilt  thon  life  eiyoy  ? 
No,  no,  thy  fates  are  frounst  in  feares  : 

oome,  death,  and  ridde  my  ceasles  anoy. 

*'  Yon  fatal  sisters  all, 

yon  twisters  teare  my  threede  : 
With  f atall  knife  my  &tal  knott 

to  share  in  hast  proceede  ; 
For  I,  unhappie  wretch, 

am  deane  exilde  from  joy, 
And  liye  in  woes,  in  griefes  and  feares : 

come,  death,  and  ridde  my  ceasles  anoy." 

As  far  as  research  has  yet  extended,  the  present  is  the  only  existing 
copy  of  "  Pesistratos  and  Catanea."  Of  the  personal  history  of  the 
aathor  nothing  whatever  has  been  collected. 


Blvidbn,  Edmond. — ^The  Closet  of  Counsells,  conteiniiig  the 
advice  of  divers  "wyse  Philosphers,  tonchinge  sundry 
morall  matters,  in  Poesies,  Preceptes,  Proverbes  and  Pa- 
rables, translated  and  collected  out  of  divers  aucthors  into 
Englishe  verse :  by  Edmond  Mviden  Gent.  Whereunto  is 
anexed  a  pithy  and  pleasant  discription  of  the  abuses  and 
vanities  of  the  worlde.  1569. — ^Imprynted  at  London  in 
Fleetstreat,  at  the  signe  of  the  Saint  John  EvangeHste^ 
by  Thomas  Colwell.     8vo.     B.  L. 

The  date  of  the  publication  of  this  rather  wearisome  work  is,  as  we 
imagine,  anterior  to  that  of  the  preceding  article,  and  it  is  by  a  different 
printer.  Bynneman,  however,  who  put  "  Pesistratus  and  Catanea" 
into  type,  printed  a  new  impression  of  "  The  Closet  of  Counsells"  in 
1573.    It  was  therefore  acceptable  to  readers  of  the  day. 

The  dedication  is  to  the  author's  nephew,  for  whom  perhaps  the 
''Poesies,  Preceptes,  Proverbes  and  Parables"  were  collected;  and 
although  Elviden  in  his  address  **  to  the  Header,"  apologises  for  his 
"  worke,  barbarous,  rude  and  unpoUished,"  he  seems  to  have  ransacked 
Plato,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  &c.  for  materials, 
which  fill  the  first  77  folios  of  his  book.  We  then  arrive  at  "  A 
pithy  and  pleasante  discription  of  the  Abbusions  and  Yanities  of  the 
Worlde,"  which  is  a  very  prosy  affair,  though  in  verse :  it  is  certainly 
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not  *'  pithy"  for  it  occapies  40  pages ;  and  it  is  not  '^pleftsant,"  in  as 
mucli  as  it  is  more  remarkable  for  "  dnUness  tibaa  deE^t.'*  nare  is 
not  a  syllable  to  render  it  appGeable  to  the  state  of  manners  or 
society  of  ike  time.    In  one  place  Elviden  says, 

**  Vlewe  therefore  from  the  top  to  toe 

of  ereiy  sach  decree, 
And  wisely  ponder  of  me  same, 

and  thon  eihatt  plainly  see. 
That  in  condnsion  each  and  all 

Ib  bent  to  care  and  payne. 
And  yet  doth  tende  to  no  good  ende, 

but  frustrate  and  in  yayne." 

It  terminates  thus,  ^hich,  being  the  condnsion,  is  certainly  the 
most  welcome  part  of  the  book. 

**  Who  therf  ore  gladly  wonld  receaye 

the  happy  life  and  time. 
Most  in  his  mortall  race  ayoyde 

the  motions  unto  crime  : 
Begarding  eadi  thing  in  this  yale, 

as  I  haye  said  before, 
To  be  bnt  frustrate,  yayne  and  fonde, 

no  better,  nor  no  more. 
For  mortall  trace  a  passage  is 

nnto  another  life. 
Which  is  not  mortall,  bnt  deyoyde 

of  foolish  moztall  strife. 
And  therfore,  he  that  willingly 

wonld  other  life  attayne, 
Most  seeke  for  to  ref orme  this  life, 

because  it  is  bnt  yayne." 

It  is  saying  more  for  the  patience  than  for  the  poetry  of  the  age, 
when  snch  tedious  common-places  went  through  at  least  two  distinct 
impressions  in  four  years. 


Elyot,  Sib  Thomas. — Pasquyll  the  Playne.  Anno  M.  D. 
XL. — [Colophon]  Londini  in  sadibus  Thomse  Bertheleti 
typis  impress.  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  soban* 
Anno  M.  D.  XL.    Svo.    B.  L.    22  leaves. 

We  have  never  seen  any  earlier  edition  of  this  semi-serions  argn- 
ment  on  the  subject  of  loqnacity  and  silence,  bnt  it  was  first  published 
in  1633 :  a  supposed  edition  in  1539  is  in  fact  only  the  impression  of 
1540,  but  the  work  must  have  been  popular.  It  is  in  the  foim  of  a  dia^ 
logue  between  Pasquil,  Gnatho  and  Harpocrates,  and  it  is  introduced  by 
an  epistle  **  to  the  gentile  reders**  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  explains 
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what  the^  oharacten  are,  and  afterwards  defoecatea  tiha  oensturea  of 
^  yenemoos  tunges  and  oyerthwart  wittea."  The  dress  of  Gnatho  as 
described  by  Pasqnil  is  worth  qaotdng  :«• 

*'  A  cappe  Ml  of  aglettea  and  bottons  I  This  longe  estrige  fether  doeth 
wonderly  well :  the  tirie  of  the  cappe  towmed  downe  afore,  like  a  pentise,  hadi 
a  marrailoiis  good  giaoe  ;  bnt  this  longe  gowne,  with  strayte  deves,  is  a  nan 
segmtur,  and  tette  yon  to  flee ;  and  thni  jonr  fethers  shsl  stands  yon  in  no 
stede,  and  soo,  mon^te  yon  hi^pen  to  be  combred,  yf  ye  shnkle  come  in  to  a 
atonre.'' 

This  contradiction  in  Grnatho's  dress  is  equally  contradicted  in  its  ac- 
companiments, for  Pasqnil  detects  two  books  abont  him,  and  they  appear 
to  be  copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  Ghancer's  tale  of  "  Troylna 
and  Ghreseid."  Here  we  may  remark  that  the  whole  tract  has  a 
decidedly  ptotestant  tendency,  and  that  the  convenaiioii  between  the 
three  is  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  freedom :  among  other  things 
Pasqml  is  thus  made  to  speak  against  confession :— "  Wenest  thou 
that  I  was  never  confessed  P  Yes ;  I  have  tolde  a  tale  to  a  friar,  or 
this  tyme,  with  a  grote  in  my  haade,  and  have  been  assoyled  forthwith 
without  any  farder  rehevsaU,  where,  if  a  pore  man  had  tolde  halfe  so 
moch,  he  should  hare  been  made  equal!  with  the  direU." 

Pasqml  swears  continually  by  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  other  saints, 
while  Harpoerates  indulges  in  similar  asseverations,  and  several  times 
invokes  the  Saviour:  from  Ghiatho  such  exclamations  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  question  discussed  is,  when  men  ought,  and  when  they 
eoght  not  to  speak,  Grnatho  beginning  with  a  quotati<m  on  the  pdnt 
from  JSschylus.  He  handles  the  matter  so  well  that  Pasqml  admits 
that  Ghiatho,  while  dressed  otherwise  like  an  extreme  fop,  deserves  also 
to  wear  a  doctor's  gown.  We  may  dte  as  a  specimen  the  following 
curious  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 

*<In  olde  tyme  men  nsed  to  oocnpv  the  momynge  in  deepe  and  sabtile 
stodieSy  and  in  oonnflailes  oonceminge  the  commune  weal,  and  other  matters  of 
great  importannoe.  In  lyke  wise,  than  to  here  controversiea  and  gyve  jadge- 
mentes.  And  if  they  had  any  causes  of  theyr  owne,  than  to  treate  of  them  ; 
and  that  didde  they  not  without  great  oonsyderation,  procedynge  bothe  of  na- 
tnrall  rayson,  and  also  counsayle  of  phisyke.  And  after  diner  they  refreshed 
theyr  wittes  eyther  with  instrument^  of  musyke,  or  withe  redinge,  or  heringe 
some  pleasant  story,  or  beholdinge  some  thinge  delectable  and  honeste.  And 
after  theyr  diner  was  digested,  than  eyther  they  ezercysed  them  selfes  in 

Sdinffe,  runnynge  on  fote,  or  ahotynge,  or  other  lyke  pastyme,  or  went  with 
eyr  nankes  to  se  a  flight  at  the  lyver,  or  would  se  their  mhonndes  course 
the  hare,  or  the  dere ;  whiche  they  didde  as  well  to  recreate  Iheyr  wittes,  as  also 
to  get  them  good  appetite.  But,  lo  1  nowe  all  this  is  toumed  to  a  newe  fascion; 
God  helpe  ye  I  the  worlde  is  almost  at  an  ende  ;  for  after  noone  is  toumed  to 
fore  noone,  vertue  into  vyce,  vice  into  vertn,  devocion  into  hypocresie,  and  in 
some  places  menne  say,  fay&  is  toumed  to  heriaye." 

Gnatho  is  the  advocate  of  talking  and  Harpoerates  of  silence,  while 
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Pasquil  agrees  with  neither,  and  thron^out  is  very  plain-spoken  inhia 
severe  remarks :  in  fact,  in  some  places  the  dialogue  assumes  the  cha^ 
racter  of  a  prose  satire.  'After  his  two  companions  have  left  him,  Pa»- 
quil,  who  is  represented  as  an  old  talking  statue  in  the  streets  of 
Some,  concludes  in  these  terms : — 

**  Kowe,  whan  these  two  felowes  comme  .to  theyr  maister,  they  wyl  tell  al 
that  they  hare  hard  of  me  t  it  maketh  no  matter,  for  I  have  sayd  noUiyiig  bat 
bj  the  way  of  adrerdflement,  without  reprochyog  of  any  one  person,  wherewith 
no  good  man  hath  any  canse  to  take  any  displesiire.  And  he  that  doth,  by 
that  whyche  is  spoken  he  is  soone  spied  to  what  parte  he  leaneth.  Judge  what 
men  lyst,  my  thought  ahidl  be  free." 

The  whole  is  extremely  amusing,  and  the  argument  sometimes  so 
subtle  that  Gnatho  hardly  seems  to  understand  it :  neither  he  nor  Har- 
pocrates  are  convinced,  but  soliloquizing  Pasquil  is  left  in  possession, 
of  the  field— or  rather  of  the  street. 


Ekgland^s  Hope. — Englands  Hope  against  Irisli  Hate.  Sint 
Macenaiea  et  rum  deerunt  Marones. — At  London^  Printed 
by  W.  W.  for  Thomas  Hayes.     I60O.     4to.     Ukaves. 

This  poem  has,  we  believe,  never  before  been  heard  of,  but  it  is  of 
little  merit.  At  the  end  only  are  placed  the  initials  J.  G.  E.,  the 
last  being  probably  put  for  Esquire,  so  that  the  writer  appears  not 
to  have  been  himself  very  proud  of  his  performance.  "  The  Epistle 
Dedicatorie"  is  addressed  to  nobody  and  signed  by  nobody,  and  in  it 
the  author  recommends  his  reader  ''  not  to  measure  the  matter  by  the 
man,  nor  proportion  the  worth  of  my  labour  with  the  unworthiness  of 
my  selfe,"  which  is  saying  about  the  same  thing  twice  over,  although 
hardly  worth  saying  once.  J.  G.  E.  especially  attacks  Tyrone,  but 
also  the  Irish  generally,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  in  this  and  similar 

verses  :-— 

^  But  If  the  sinnewes  of  their  strong  assanltes 

The  jnst  revenger  have  in  sunder  crackt ; 

If  so  their  hnge  Armados  in  the  vaults 

Of  vast  Oceans  kingdome  have  been  wrackt, 

Leaving  the  world  to  descant  on  their  faults  : 
If  all  their  boasting  threates  away  were  blowne, 
And  they  snpprest,  then  why  not  now  Terone  ?*' 

The  whole  is  in  the  same  stanza,  and  each  stanza  separated  from  ita 
fellows  by  a  line  across  the  page.  The  author  afterwards  describes  what 
he  calls  the  "  Traitor  Passant,"  the  "  Traitor  Eegardant,"  the  "  Traitor 
Couchant,"  and  the  "  Traitor  Bampant,"  and  asks. 
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**  Bnt  if  Throckmorton,  Campion  and  the  rest, 
With  those  their  deadly  sinnes  in  nmnber  doubling, 
All  agents  to  the  triple  wreatiied  Beast, 
With  plodding  feete  our  spring  of  gladnes  troubling, 
Fell  in  their  owne  mudd  errours  groveUng, 

If  their  blood  paceing  tracts  were  quickly  knowne. 
And  thej  supplanted,  Why  not  then  Terone  ?" 

Many  of  the  stanzas  terminate  with  this  inquiry.  He  praises 
Walter  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  (Spenser's  Patron),  Sir 
Heniy  Sidney  and  Sir  W.  EitzwiUiam,  who  in  1600  were  aJl  dead ;  but 
had  they  been  alive,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  been  very 
anxious  for  J.  G.  E.'s  laudation. 


Enqlish-womek^  Habits  of. — Omatas  Muliebris  Anglicanus^ 
or  the  severall  Habits  of  Englisli  Women  firom  the  Nobi- 
litie  to  the  contry  Woman^  as  they  are  in  these  times. 
Winceslaus  Hollar^  Bohemos^  fecit  Londoni.  A.  1640. 
Cmn  priyilegio  Begis.     4to.     27  leaves. 

The  first  leaf  is  a  plain  engraved  title-page  as  above,  afler  which 
come  twenty-six  most  exquisitely  engraved  copper  plates,  representing 
the  female  dresses  of  all  classes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  They  are 
all  but  the  last  numbered  at  the  comer,  and  upon  each  (excepting  the 
third,  seventh,  thirteenth,  and  twenty-third)  is  the  name  of  the  artist, 
who  might  weU  be  proud  of  his  performance.  The  first,  third,  thir- 
teenth, and  twenty-third,  are  without  dates ;  and  eighth  and  fourteenth 
are  dated  1638 ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth,  are  dated  1639,  and  the  remainder  1640.  The  difference  in 
the  character  of  every  face,  and  the  individuality  of  the  representa- 
tions, seem  to  establish  that  most  of  them  were  from  the  life,  beginning 
with  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 


Essex,  Eabl  op. — ^A  True  Coppie  of  a  Discourse  written  by 
a  Gentleman  employed  in  the  late  Voyage  of  Spaine  and 
Portingale:  Sent  to  his  particular  friend,  and  by  him 
published,  for  the  better  satisfaction  of  all  such,  as  hauing 
been   seduced   by  particular  report,    haue   entred  into 
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conceipts  tending  to  the  discredit  of  the  enterprise^  and 
Actors  in  the  same. — ^At  London  Printed  for  Thomas 
Woodcock  dwelling  in  Panics  Churchyard^  at  the  signe 
of  the  blacke  Beare.     1589«    4to.    Bu  L.    81  leaves. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  rerj  rare  tract  depends  npon  the  Eail  of 
Essex,  and  upon  his  concern  in  the  Expedition  to  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  1589,  under  Sir  Erands  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris.  Howerer,  it 
adverts  to  the  whole  undertaking  from  its  oonunencement  to  its  termi- 
nation, and  the  object,  as  the  title-page  explains,  was  to  justify  it,  and 
to  show,  by  its  results,  that  it  had  much  tended  to  the  glory  and  adyan- 
tage  of  England,  as  well  as  to  the  renown  of  all  the  leaders  concerned 
in  it.  It  was  evidently  founded  upon  official  documents  and  informa- 
tion, brought  forward  to  remove  the  prevailing  impression  against  the 
undertaking  and  its  issue.  It  deserves  notice  that  the  word 
"particular"  in  connection  with  "report"  on  the  title-page  was 
probably  a  misprint,  and  in  an  old  hand- writing  it  has  been  altered,  in 
the  copy  before  us,  (the  only  one  we  have  been  able  to  examine)  to 
partiall,  which  is  most  likely  what  was  intended. 

An  address  "To  the  Eeader"  states  that  this  "report  of  the  late 
voyage  into  Spaine  and  Portingall"  had  be^i  nearly  four  months  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  who  put  it  forth,  placed  there  by  his  near 
friend,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  employed  in  the  enterprise,  who 
had  desired  him  "  to  reserve  it  to  himself."  He  had  nevertheless  dis- 
obeyed the  injunction,  in  order  to  remove  the  opinion  some  held  of  the 
action,  and  to  show  how  much  honour  the  nation  had  gained  by  it. 

The  writer  sums  up  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  outset  in 
these  terms : — "  In  this  short  time  of  our  adventure  wee  haue  wonne 
a  Towne  by  egcalade,  battred  and  assaulted  another,  overthrowen  a 
mightie  Princes  power  in  the  field,  landed  our  Armie  in  three  severall 
places  of  his  kingdom,  marched  seaven  dales  in  the  hart  of  his 
Countrey,  lyen  three  nights  in  the  Suburbes  of  his  prinoipall  Citie, 
beaten  his  forces  into  the  gates  thereof,  and  possessed  two  of  his 
frontier  Forts," 

He  first  gives  the  highest  possible  character  to  Sir  John  Norris 
as  a  soldier,  and  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  as  a  saiLor,  and  then  goes  over 
all  the  details  from  the  landing  of  the  troops  at  the  Groyne  on 
20th  April,  1589,  to  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  the  beginning  of 
July ;  and  he  takes  care  to  make  the  most  of  everything  that  tells  in 
favour  of  the  English.     The  Earl  of  Essex,  his   brother  Walter 
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Dererenx,  Sir  Eoger  Williams,  Sir  Philip  Bntler,  and  Sir  Edward 
Wingfield  (having  escaped  from  England,  to  the  Queen's  rehement 
displeasure,  a  circumstance  not  mentioned  by  this  writer)  did  not 
join  the  fleet  until  after  it  had  quitted  the  Groyne ;  but  the  Earl 
afterwards  always  led  the  yanguard,  in  company  with  Sir  Soger 
Williams,  by  consent  of  the  Generals.  In  the  account  of  the  affair  at 
Peniche  nothing  is  said  of  the  killing  of  a  man  by  Essex  single  handed, 
as  stated  in  some  advices.  The  troops  came  to  Lisbon  on  25th  May, 
and  the  Earl  of  Essex  chased  the  enemy,  who  made  a  sally,  *'  even  to 
the  gates  of  the  high  Towne."  Meanwhile  Drake  made  himself  master 
of  Gascais,  and  thither  the  English  army  marched ;  and  here  it  was  that 
the  Earl  of  Essex  sent  his  challenge  to  meet  any  equal  singly,  or  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  more  on  each  side,  in  order  to  decide  the  victory. 

On  6th  June  the  Earl,  "  upon  receipt  of  letters  from  her  Majestie," 
took  his  departure  for  England.  GThe  great  sickness  of  the  troops 
followed  soon  afterwards,  and  the  particulars,  .when  Essex  was  gone, 
are  unimportant  and  uninteresting.  The  forces  under  Norris  returned 
to  Plymouth  on  the  2nd  July,  where  he  found  Drake  and  nearly  all 
the  Queen's  ships. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  very  able  one,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it  the 
writer  dwells  at  large  upon  the  triumphs  that  had  been  accomplished 
by  a  comparatiyely  small  force,  and  iQustrates  his  subject  by  various 
references  and  examples.  I^earer  the  dose  there  is  a  mention  of  the 
ndling  of  Martin  Marprelate,  and  an  enlargement  upon  the  happiness 
and  security  of  England^  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  all  her  enemies.  The 
only  point  on  which  the  author  indulges  a  complaint  relates  to  the 
smaU  estimate  in  which  the  military  profession  was  held : — *'  But  it  is 
true  (he  says)  that  no  man  shall  be  a  Prophet  in  his  countrey ;  and  for 
my  owne  part,  I  will  lay  aside  my  armes,  till  that  profession  shall 
have  more  reputation,  and  live  with  my  Mends  in  the  countrey, 
attending  either  some  more  fortunate  time  to  use  them,  or  some  other 
good  occasion  to  make  me  forget  them." 

The  date  at  the  end  is—*'  From  London  the  30  of  August  1589 ;"  so 
that  if  it  be  true  that  the  person  who  caused  the  tract  to  be  printed 
had  had  it  nearly  four  months  in  his  hands  before  he  sent  it  to  press, 
it  could  not  have  been  published  until  the  latter  end  of  December. 

Stow  in  his  Chroniele  (edit.  1005,  p.  1261)  gives  all  the  details  of  the 
shipping,  their  names,  commanders,  &c.,  but  is  silent  respecting  the 
disobedient  resolution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  escape  from  court  and 
join  in  the  enterprise. 

8  2 
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Evans,  Lewis. — The  Castle  of  Christianitie,  detecting  the 
long  erring  estate  as  well  of  the  Bomaine  Church,  as  of 
the  Byshop  of  Borne :  together  with  the  defence  of  the 
Catholiqne  Faith:  Set  forth  by  Lewys  Evens.  [Texts 
fix)m  Eccl.  21,  Hieron  ad  Panlum  &c."| — ^Imprinted  at 
London  by  Henry  Denham.     8vo.     B.  L.     88  leaves, 

Lewis  Evans  was  the  author  of  a  sprightly,  hut  satirical  ballad  en- 
titled "How  to  wyve  weU,"  which  was  printed  by  Owen  Sogers 
about  the  year  1560  or  1661.  It  is  preserved  in  a  unique  broadside, 
and  opens  thus  :^- 

"  Wher  wyidng  some  mislike, 
And  women  muche  displease, 
The  women  firowarde  be. 
And  fewe  men  can  them  please." 

Thence  he  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  consequences  of  manying  a 
Shrew,  and  after  twenty  four-line  stanzas  he  ends  with  this  piece  of 
good  advice : — 

"  Yon  majdens  al,  that  wives  do  mind 
In  time  to  come  to  be, 
Endever  vonr  self e  that  eche  of  yon 
A  fitymftdl  wyfo  may  be/' 

The  work  before  us  is  of  a  far  different  character— sombre  and  severe 
—but,  as  a  sort  of  intermediate  production,  we  may  mention  Lewis 
Evans's  translation  of  ''  GThe  fyrste  two  Satars  or  Poyses  of  Orace," 
entered  by  Thomas  Cobwell,  the  printer,  in  1564-5,  the  second  only  of 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  came  from  the  press :  if,  as  is  most  likely, 
the  "  first  satire  "  was  also  published,  it  has  not  come  down  to  our  day. 
The  translator  was  a  Schoolmaster,  and  from  the  dedication  of  his 
"  Castle  of  Christianitie "  to  the  Queen  (at  what  precise  date  it  was 
written  has  not  been  ascertained)  we  learn  that  he  had  been  a  refugee 
on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Soman  Catholic  religion,  but  by 
**  her  Majestys  great  clemency  "  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  Eng- 
land on  becoming  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith.  To  it  is  added  an 
Epistle  "  to  his  loving  friends  "  whom  he  had  abandoned  in  faith,  and 
who,  he  feared,  would  now  abandon  him  in  friendship.  He  tells  them 
that  his  duty  to  God,  to  the  Queen,  and  to  his  country,  had  required 
him  "  to  renounce  obstinacie,  to  knowledge  the  right  way,  and  to  bid 
defiance  to  idolatrie."  He  goes  on : — "I  have  therefore  in  this  treatise, 
though  not  eloquently,  yet  faithfiiUy,  brought .  forth  reason,  autho- 
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ritie  and  Scripture,  and  that  to  defende  the  Catholike  fayth,  and  to 
chase  away  the  smoke  of  hell,  the  mist  of  Antichrist,  and  the  false, 
long-majntajned  merchandise  of  Satan." 

This  mnst  of  course  have  been  written  after  1666,  when  he  was  in 
Antwerp,  and  just  as  violent  an  assailant  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question ;  and  the  colophon,  at  the  end  of  the  work  before  us,  settles  the 
year  when  Lewis  Evans  (upon  what,  if  any,  inducement  does  not  ap- 
pear) came  to  his  senses  on  the  subject  of  religion,  for  it  is  in  these 
terms,  "  Seene  and  allowed,  according  to  the  order  appoynted :  Anno 
1668."  The  "  order  appointed  "  related  to  the  due  licensing  of  works 
of  controversial  divinity ;  and  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  be  careful 
as  to  what  Evans  might  write,  for  in  1666  he  had  printed  abroad  ''The 
betraying  of  the  beastliness  of  Heretics,"  and  in  1670  published  in 
England  a  small  work  entitled  **  The  hatefull  hypocrisy  and  rebellion 
of  Eomish  Prelates*"  (Ath.  Oxon.  1. 411,  edit.  Bliss.)  He  seems  to 
have  been  equally  violent  and  virulent  on  both  sides ;  but  in  general, 
in  the  work  in  our  hands,  as  it  appeared  at  a  middle  date,  so  it  took  a 
middle  course,  and  in  some  places  was  not  so  furious  as  such  a  convert 
might  be  expected  to  have  been.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  his  "  Castle  of  Christianitie,"  which  was  clearly 
intended  to  propitiate  persons  in  authority,  and  which  handles  the 
usual  topics  without  any  novelty  in  argument,  or  peculiarity  in  style. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Lewis  Evans  did  not  ultimately  revert  to 
Popery  and  die  a  Boman  Catholic ;  but  it  could  not  be  of  much  import- 
ance to  anybody,  but  himself,  to  what  party  so  versatile  and  volatile  a 
person  ultimately  adhered. 


EviNS^  Thohas. — Oedipus:  Three  Cantoes.  Wherein  is  con- 
tained :  1  His  unfortunate  Infancy.  2  His  execrable 
Actions.  3  His  lamentable  End.  By  T.  E.  Bach  :  Art. 
Cantab.  Oedipus  sum,  non  Davus, — London,  Printed  by 
Nicholas  Okes,     1615.     12mo.     39  leaves. 

It  is  possible,  as  there  is  no  bookseller's  name  on  the  title-page,  that 
this  production  was  not  printed  for  sale.  It  is,  however,  dedicated  and 
subscribed  at  length  to  "  Mr.  John  Clapham  Esquire,  one  of  the  Sixe 
Clarkes  of  the  Chauncerie,"  and  in  a  preliminary  address,  *'  savouring 
much  of  the  academy,"  the  author  says  that  it  is  his  "  first  child,  but 
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not  the  heyre  of  all  the  fathers  wit :  there  is  some  laid  np  to  en- 
rich a  second  brother,  to  keepe  it  from  accnstomed  dishonesty,  when  I 
shall  put  it  to  shift  into  the  world ;  yet  if  this  prove  a  griefe  to  ihe 
parent,  I  will  instantly  be  diyorc't  firom  Thalia,  and  make  myself  happy 
in  the  progeny  &om  a  better  stocke."  Probably  the  divoroe  firom 
Thalia,  a  mensd  «t  thoro,  took  place,  as  we  hear  of  no  second  offspring. 
A  general  "  argument "  to  the  three  Cantos  precedes  the  first  Canto 
in  these  lines  :— 

''  Orades  connceld  to  preserre,  a  sonne 
Exposed  is  to  death,  reserv'd  by  chance. 
Doth  all  that  to  him's  destiu'd  to  be  done. 
In  Father's  blond  he  steepes  his  impious  lanoe. 
Partakes  incestnons  sweetes  thiongh  ignorance. 
Untill,  tmtfa  knowne,  he  teares  oat  both  his  eye& 
So  kiUes  his  mother,  and  by  Ughtmng  dies." 

Each  canto  contains  about  six  hundred  lines,  rhyming  alternate^, 
and  sometimes  flowing  with  ease,  but  without  any  originality  of  inren- 
tion.  The  whole  story  is  thus  summarily  wound  up :  the  author  is 
speaking  of  the  last  meeting  between  blind  (Edipus  and  Jocasta  r— 

**  So  having  all  the  office  of  his  eye 
Diadbarg'd  by  th'  other  f onre,  ms  gnidlesse  feet 
Are  nsher'd  by  his  hands ;  when  suddenly, 
His  wife,  his  mother,  both  in  one,  him  meets. 
Son,  husband  (cries  she)  would  not  both,  or  neither, 
"Mj  wombes  Primitia,  my  beds  second  Lord  I 
Why  tumst  thou  hence  thy  hollow  circles?  whither 
Those  rings  without  their  jewels  ?  hold  this  sword. 
Looke  on  my  bosome  with  the  eyes  of  thouefat ; 
Lend  thou  the  hand  and  I  will  lend  the  sight: 
My  death  thou  mayst,  that  hast  a  fathers  wrought. 
Strike  thou  but  home  thou  canst  not  strike  but  ri^t. 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ?  Am  I  not  guilty  too  ? 
Then  beare  not  all  the  punishment  alone; 
Some  oft  IB  mine ;  on  me  mine  owne  bestow  > 
A  heavy  bmrden  parted  seemeth  none. 
Oh !  I  conjure  thee  by  these  lamps  eztinguishti 
By  all  the  wrongs  and  rights  that  we  have  done, 
B^  this  wombe  lastly,  which  hath  not  distinguisht 
Bier  love  betwixt  a  husband  and  a  sonne. 
Ore-come  at  length  he  strikes  with  one  full  blow: 
Her  life  it  self e  to  a  long  fli^t  betakes. 
He  wanders  thence,  secur'd  m  dangers  now. 
Made  lesse  already  then  fate  lesse  can  make. 
Long  Uv'd  he  so,  till  heaven  compassion  tooke  : 
Bevenge  herselfe  saw  too  much  satisfied. 
Jove  with  unwonted  thunder-bolt  him  strooke^ 
Into  a  heapc  of  peacefnll  ashes  drjred. 
His  sonnes  both  killing  wanes,  his  daughters  fate, 
To  following  buskind  Writers  I  commit: 
Ii^  Popinjay  is  lesson'd  not  to  prate, 
Wnere  many  words  may  argue  little  wit" 
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This  specimen  sliows  that  the  author  is  not  very  strict  in  his  obser- 
yance  of  the  exactness  of  rhyme ;  and  other  parts  of  his  poem  tend  to 
the  decided  oonviction  that  it  was  never  meant  that  he  shotdd  arriye 
at  immortality  by  the  road  orer  Parnassus. 


EvoBDANu's. — The  first  and  second  part  of  the  History  of  the 
famous  Euordanua  Prince  of  Denmaric*  With  the  strange 
Adaentores  of  lagOj  Prince  o£  Saxonie :  And  both  theyr 
severall  fortunes  in  Lone.— At  London^  Printed  by  J.  B. 
for  B.  B.  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paules  Church-yard  at  the 
signe  of  the  Sun.     1605.    4to.    B.  L* 

An  English  romance  which  has  never  been  examined :  although  the 
*'  first  and  second  part**  are  mentioned  on  the  title-page,  the  only  copy 
hitherto  discovered  concludes  at  the  end  of  the  "  first  part."  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  translation,  but  in  various  respects  an  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Eobert  Greene  :  it  professes  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Denmark,  but  by  whom  is  not  stated,  and  we  appre- 
hend cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  a  question  how  far  the 
success  of  Shaikespeare's  "  Hamlet,*'  in  1602, 1603  and  1604,  may  have 
led  writers  of  fiction  to  pretend  to  have  resorted  to  similar  sources. 

Correct  geography  is  not  affected  to  be  observed ;  for  Mayence  is 
represented  as  the  capital  of  Denmark,  Flanders  is  stated  to  be  part  of 
the  same  kingdom,  and  Dontzic  one  of  its  chief  cities.  GThe  heroine  is 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter  g£  the  King  of  France  with  whom  Prince 
Edward  of  England  falls  in  love,  and  he  obtains  the  prize  at  a  tourna- 
ment where  the  lady  is  thus  described. 

"  EmiliSy  sitting  amongst  the  rest  seemed  like  Cinthia  placed  amongst  the 
lesser  starres^  being  in  the  folnes  of  her  power  :  or  like  Diana  following  her 
chase  thorow^  the  woods  and  lannes,  aooompanied  with  her  taraine  of  Nimphs, 
whose  paine  in  pursnte  had  raised  in  her  Alablaster  dieeks  a  Uvely  yermuion 
die.  So  seemed  the  beantUnll  Frinoesse,  having  in  her  well  proportioned  fiuse 
the  lovely  rose  and  liUy  striving  for  maisterdome." 

It  cannot  be  worth  while  to  enter  here  into  a  story  so  commenced. 
Evordanus  and  lago  are  of  about  the  same  age,  and  in  their  youth 
have  been  instructed  not  only  in  their  own  language,  but,  what  is  un- 
usual, in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  two  young  Frinces  require  to  be 
knighted  in  order  that  they  may  draw  a  magic  sword  from  its  scab- 
bard, but  the  Duke  of  Saxony  objects  to  comply  with  their  request  on 
account  of  their  youth :— • 
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"  All  which  conld  not  cause  them  to  desist  from  their  snte,  but  still  more 
eamestlie  thej  craved  the  same,  alleaging  manj  smidry  examples  of  those  who 
at  jomiger  veares  had  inmred  themselves  to  as  great  labomv  ;  as  Be jnaldo  at 
the  age  of  nfteene  jeares,  stealing  from  his  other's  Court,  went  into  Palestina 
to  the  Christian  Armie,  where,  under  great  Godfiy  of  Bullen,  he  obtained  to 
be  the  chiefe  scourge  of  the  Sarasins,  and  without  whom  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  have  wonne  the  holy  Citty  of  Jerusalem." 

The  above  passage  occurs  near  the  end  of  Chapter  XX,  which  is  the 
last  of  the  first  part  of  the  Bomance.  The  author  elsewhere  shows 
that  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature :  as  for  instance 
where,  following  Dante,  He  observes,  "  in  misery  there  is  no  greater 
griefe  than  to  caU  to  minde  forepassed  pleasure."   (iif^  Canto  Y.) 


EuFHTTES  Shadow. — Euphnes  Shadow^  the  Battaile  of  the 
Sences.  Wherein  yonthfol  folly  is  set  downe  in  his  right 
figure^  and  vaine  fancies  are  proved  to  produce  many 
offences.  Hereunto  is  annexed  the  Deafe  mans  Dialogae^ 
contayning  Philamis  and  Athanatos :  fit  for  all  sortes  to 
peruse^  and  the  better  sorte  to  practice.  By  T.  L.  Grent. 
—London,  Printed  by  Abell  Jeffes,  for  John  Busbie,  and 
are  to  be  sould  at  his  Shop  in  Paules  Churchyard,  neere 
totheWestdooreof  Paules.    1592.    4to.   B.L.   hO  leaves. 

It  seems  to  us  so  uncertain  whether  this  production  was  by  Thomas 
Lodge,  or  by  Sobert  Greene,  that  we  have  preferred  to  place  it 
tmder  its  own  title.  Our  belief  is  that  it  was  by  Greene,  but  that  his 
own  name  hanng  been  so  often  before  the  public,  and  Lodge  having, 
precisely  at  this  period,  taken  a  long  voyage  with  Cavendish  (or  Can- 
dish),  Greene,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  thought  fit  to  publish  "Euphues 
Shadow"  as  the  work  of  his  poetical  contemporaiy.  It  is  in  aU  respects 
identical  with  the  style  of  Greene ;  and  if  Lodge  reaUy  wrote  it,  it  was 
an  intentional  and  successful  imitation :  all  Greene's  peculiarities,  for 
which  in  or  before  1592  he  had  obtained  celebrity,  are  here  to  be 
abundantly  noted. 

In  his  dedication  to  Viscount  Fitzwaters,  Greene  teUs  his  patron  that 
Lodge  had  lefb  this  tract  behind  him  for  publication ;  and  such  may 
have  been  the  fact ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  informs  the  "  Gentlemen 
Eeaders,"  that  he  had  already  "  put  forth  so  many  of  his  own  labours" 
that  they  might  be  weary  of  his  name :  this  statement  tends  to  con- 
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firm  the  notion  tkat  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  palming  ''Euphnes 
Shadow  "  upon  Lodge,  who  was  absent  and  could  not  contradict  him ; 
and  who,  if  he  had  been  then  actually  resident  in  England,  would  not 
have  had  much  reason  to  complain  that  so  popular  an  author  as 
Sobert  Greene  had  paid  him  the  compliment.    Until  some  further 
eyidence  is  produced,  and  we  know  not  from  whence  it  is  to  come,  it 
must  remain  undecided  whether  the  tract  be  by  one  or  by  the  other. 
Greene  was  determined  that  his  instrumentality  in  the  matter,  what- 
ever his  share  may  haye  been,  should  not  be  imputed  to  any  other 
person,  and  therefore  subscribed  the  dedication  with  the  addition  of 
the  county  from  which  he  was  known  to  have  come — "  Eob.  Greene 
Novfolciensis**     Ldl  the  year  of  the  appearance  of  the  tract  under 
consideration,  Greene  said  of  himself,  "  I  neede  not  make  long  dis- 
course of  my  parentes,  who  for  their  gravitie  and  honest  life  is  well 
knowne  and  esteemed  amongst  their  neighbors,  namely  in  the  Cittie  of 
Norwich,  where  I  was  bred  and  borne."    (BepentaTice,  1692.)    He 
professed  to  Lord  Fitzwaters  that  Lodge,  "  in  his  last  letters,"  had  en- 
joined him  to  print  "  Euphues  Shadow ;"  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Lodge  did  write,  or  could  have  written,  to  Greene  in  the  inter- 
yal  since  his  sailing  with  Cayendish,  and  the  whole  affair  reads  more 
like  a  pretext  than  a  reality.     However,  in  our  day  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  and  certain  it  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  produc- 
tion itself  that  should  have  made  Lodge  very  anxious  to  own  it.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  publication  were  a  failure,  Greene  by  this  expedient 
had  avoided  all  responsibility ;  and  the  more  positive  he  represented 
Lodge  in  his  directions  to  have  "  Euphues  Shadow  "  printed,  the  more 
Greene  shifted  any  weight  fr^m  his  own  shoulders. 

After  the  address  "  to  the  Grentlemen  Beaders,"  the  story,  such  as  it 
is,  commences,  but  the  few  and  common-place  incidents  are  not  worth 
detailing ;  and  the  language,  we  feel  assured,  was  the  language  of 
Greene,  with  precisely  his  thoughts,  his  images  and  his  modes  of  ex- 
pression. The  sort  of  epistle  from  "  Fhilautus  to  his  sonnes  living  at 
the  Court,"  with  which  the  piece  commences,  is  exactly  like  Greene's 
composition,  and  it  serves  to  introduce  certainly  one  of  the  dullest  per- 
formances of  the  period :  as  if  Greene,  having  written  it,  was  unwilling 
to  avow  it,  while  his  necessities  drove  him  to  the  sale  of  it,  not  under 
his  own  name,  but'  under  that  of  a  poet  with  whom  he  was  known  to 
have  been  acquainted.  The  artificial  style  in  which  this  and  other 
pieces  of  the  kind  were  composed,  was  excellently  ridiculed  at  this  date 
by  B.  W.,  in  his  ''  Martin-Marsistus,"  1592,  where  he  exclaims,—" 
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''Fie  npon  this  witi  thus  aflfocting  to  be  famous  theybeeomenotorioiu  *^* 
and  when  with  shame  thej  see  their  f oUie,  they  are  fiune  to  pnt  on  a  Mmm^ 
ing  Garment  and  crie  JF'areweU,  If  any  man  be  of  a  dainty  and  carious  eare, 
I  shall  desire  him  to  repa3n:e  to  those  authors :  erety  man  hath  not  a  peute- 
mint,  a  fish-mint,  nor  a  bird-mint  in  his  braine:  all  are  not  licensed  to  create 
new  stones,  new  fowles,  new  seipents,  and  to  ooyne  new  creatmes." 

Here  we  see  Greene's  "  Mouzning  Garment,"  1600,  and  his  "  Faie- 
well  to  FoUj/*  1591,  distinctly  mentioned ;  but  it  was  not  in  tlioae, 
80  much  as  in  others,  that  lie  resorted  to  his  invention,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  apt  similes,  imputed  to  pearb,  fishes,  birds  and  beasts,  propertiea 
which  they  did  not  possess. 

Three  small  productions  in  rhyme  are  interspersed,  but  of  as  little 
merit  as  the  prose,  and  it  is  eryident  that  the  whole  was  put  togeUier 
under  that  sort  of  pecuniazy  pressure  to  which  Gbeene  and  his 
associates  were  constantly  exposed.  The  lines  run  smoothly  enough* 
as  if  by  a  practised  versifier,  but  though  wcnrds  are  abundant,  thoughts 
are  deficient,  and  the  following  is  the  only  specimen  at  all  worth 
quoting ;  it  is  headed,—' 

*•  The  Epitaph  ov  Evbihona 

''  Heere  lies  ingrayde,  in  prime  of  tender  age, 
Eorimone,  too  pearlesse  in  disdaine; 
Whose  proud  contempt  no  reason  might  asswage, 

Till  Love,  to  quite  all  wronged  loyers  paine. 
Bereft  her  wits,  'vmen  as  her  fi^nd  was  gone, 
Who  now  lyes  tombed  in  this  marble  stone. 

''  Let  Ladies  leame  her  lewdnes  to  eschew. 
And  whilst  they  Uve  in  freedome  of  delight, 
To  take  remorse,  and  lovers  sorrowes  rew, 

For  why  contempt  is  answered  with  dispigfat : 
Bemembering  still  this  sentence  sage  and  onid. 
Who  will  not  yonge,  they  may  not  when  they  woold." 

We  hare  seldom  read  a  more  disappointing  production,  considering 
that  two  such  names  as  Greene  and  Lodge  were  connected  with  it. 
It  is,  we  think,  unworthy  of  either,  and  we  notice  it  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  extreme  rarity :  only  two  copies  (one  of  them  imperfect)  have 
been  preserved.  It  was  leash's  opinion  (expressed  in  his  "  Strange 
I^ewes,"  1593,  sign.  L  4)  that  Greene  "  came  oftener  in  print  than  men 
of  judgment  sllowed  of;"  and  it  was  some  feeling  of  this  kind,  that 
perhaps  induced  Greene  to  father  "  Euphues  Shadow"  upon  Lodge : 
BtiU,  it  may  have  been  Lodge's  production  after  all. 
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Faibbfax,  Edward. — GodiOrey  of  Biilloigne,  op  the  Eecoverie 
of  lemsalem.  Done  into  English  Heroicall  verse  by  Edward 
Fairefaz  Gent. — ^Imprinted  at  London  by  Ax.  Hatfield  for 
J.  Jaggard  and  M.  Lownes.     1600.    folio.    200  leaves. 

This  is  the  earliest  translation  of  the  whole  of  Tasso's  C^erusalemme 
Liberata  into  English,  although  Biohard  Carew  published  a  version  of 
the  first  five  Cantos  in  1694,  [See  Cassw,  Bichabd,  ante,  p.  106.] 
Fairefaz  aeoomplished  his  undertaking  with  more  spirit  and  elegance 
than  fidelity,  for  he  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of  adding  thoughts  and 
lines  of  his  own,  though  generally  consistent  with  the  tone  of  the 
originaL    Thus  in  the  sixth  book  we  read  the  following  stanza :-« 

**  That  kept  she  secret :  if  Clorinda  hard 
Her  make  oompUunts,  or  secretlj  lament, 
To  other  caose  her  sorrow  she  refard  : 
Matter  enongli  she  had  of  disoontent. 
lake  as  the  bird  diat,  haying  close  imbard 
Her  tender  jonng  ones  in  die  springing  bent, 
To  draw  die  searcher  further  from  her  neast, 
Cries  and  oomplaines  most  where  she  needeth  least" 

The  last  four  lines,  which  are  of  course  an  allusion  to  the  habits  of 
the  lapwing,  so  often  employed  in  our  poetry  about  that  time,  are  not 
found  in  Tasso.  It  is  known  that  Spenser  imitated  Tasso,  especially 
in  the  two  exquisite  stanzas  in  Book  II.  Canto  12  of  "  the  Faiiy  Queen," 
commencing-* 

**  The  joyous  birds  shrouded  in  cheerfbl  shade." 

Fairefax  availed  himself  of  Spenser,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  sub- 
sequent quotation  from  the  sixteenth  book  :— 

''  The  joyous  birds,  hid  under  greenewood  shade, 
Smig  merrie  notes  on  every  branch  and  bow  ; 
The  winde  (that  in  the  leaves  and  waters  plaid) 
Widi  mnnnmr  sweete,  now  snng,  and  whigtled  now ; 
Ceased  the  birds,  the  winde  lond  answere  made. 
And  while  die^  smig  it  nnnbled  soft  and  low  : 
Thus,  were  it  happe  or  cminin^,  chance  or  art, 
The  winde  in  this  strange  mosicke  bore  lus  part" 

Chaucer,  however,  had  preceded  them  both  in  some  beautiful  stanzas 
in  his  Assemble  of  JPaules  beginning, 

''  On  every  bongh  the  byrdes  herde  I  synge 
With  uoyce  of  amigel  in  her  eimony  :*' 

and  afterwards, 

<*  Therwith  a  wynde,  mmeth  it  myght  be  lesse, 
Made  in  the  leves  grcne  a  noyse  softe, 
Accordant  to  the  foules  songe  on  lofto." 
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As  a  specimen  of  Fairefax's  peculiar  felicity,  wliich  in  many  places 
makes  Ids  translation  read  like  an  original  poem,  we  may  quote  his 
first  BtoQza  of  the  19th  Canto  :«- 

*^  Now  death,  or  feaie,  or  care  to  sare  their  lives 
From  their  forsaken  walles  the  Pagans  chace  : 
Yot  neither  force,  nor  feare,  nor  wudome  driyes 
The  constant  knight,  Argantes,  from  his  place : 
Alone  against  ten  thousand  foes  he  strives. 
Yet  dre^esse,  donbtlesse,  carelesse  seem'd  his  ftce. 
Not  death,  not  danger,  but  disgrace  he  feares. 
And  still  nnconqn^d,  though  oreset,  appeares." 

He  is  sometimes  guilty,  especially  towards  the  dose  of  his  under- 
taking, of  tautology,  where  he  wished  to  eke  out  a  line.  Thus  in 
one  place  (Canto  20),  he  says  that  the  armour  of  the  warriors 

«  Gainst  the  smme  beames  smild,  flamed,  sparkled,  shone." 

In  another  stanza  of  ihe  same  Canto,  likening  the  rapid  motion 
of  Binaldo's  sword  to  the  tongue  of  a  serpent:-* 

"  To  moove  three  toongs  as  a  fierce  serpent  showes, 
Which  rolles  the  one  she  hath  swift,  speodie,  qmcke.** 

A  third  instance  occurs  in  the  same  division  of  the  work,  where 
Tasso  is  adverting  to  the  alteration  in  Soliman  from  courage  to  feare — 

''  Bat  so  doth  heaven  mens  harts  tnme,  alter,  change." 

Fairefax  was  certainly  a  very  fastidious  and  dissatisfied  translator, 
and  copies  of  his  version  exist,  by  which  it  is  found  that  the  first 
stanza  was  three  times  "turned,  altered,  changed:"  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  what  Fairefax  considered  the  improved  rendering 
is  pasted  over  the  one  which  he  first  adopted.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  insert  all  three  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  In  the  copy  before 
us,  the  first.stanza  is  given  as  originally  printed,  thus  :— 

''  The  sacred  armies  and  the  godly  knight 
That  the  great  sepnlcher  of  Christ  did  free 
I  sin^j^ :  much  wrought  his  valonr  and  foresight, 
And  m  that  glorious  war  much  snfired  hee. 
In  vaine  gainst  him  did  Hell  oppose  her  mig^t ; 
In  vaine  Sie  Turks  and  Morians  armed  bee  : 
His  soldiers  wilde  (to  branles  and  mutines  prest) 
Bedaced  he  to  peace,  so  heav*n  him  blest" 

The  slip  sometimes  found  pasted  over  the  above  stanza  contains  the 
following  alterations  :— 

**  I  sing  the  warre  made  in  the  Holy  land. 
And  the  great  Chief e  that  Christs  great  tombe  did  free. 
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Much  wrought  he  with  his  wit,  much  with  his  hand, 

Mach  in  that  braye  atchievement  suffired  hee. 

In  vaine  doth  hell  that  man  of  God  withstand, 

In  vaine  the  worlds  great  Princes  armed  bee  ; 
For  heay'n  him  favomr'd,  and  he  brought  againe 
Under  one  standard  all  his  scattered  trame." 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  Fairefaz  was  so  little  content  with 
either  of  these  experiments,  that  he  had  the  first  two  pages  reprinted, 
(only  one  copy  with  the  reprinted  leaf  seems  at  present  known,  and  is 
now  before  ns)  and  then  he  altered  not  only  the  first  stanza  but  "  the 
Argument  *'  which  precedes  it.    They  there  ran  as  follows  :— 

**  2%e  Argument. 

^*  God  sends  his  angell  to  Tortosa  downe  : 
Grodfrey  to  comisell  cals  the  Christian  Peeres, 
Where  all  the  Lords  and  Princes  of  renowne 
Chose  him  their  Greneral :  he  straight  appeeres 
Mcstring  his  roYaU  hoast,  and  in  that  stowne 
Sends  them  to  Sion,  and  ^eir  harts  npcheeres. 

The  aged  tyrant,  Jndaies  land  that  guides. 

In  feare  and  trouble  to  resbt  provides. 

''  I  sing  the  sacred  annies  and  the  knight 
That  Christs  great  tombe  enfiranchis  d  and  set  free.. 
Mach  wrought  he  by  his  witte,  much  by  his  might, 
Much  in  that  glorious  conquest  suffired  hee  : 
Hell  hindred  Mm  in  vaine  ;  in  vaine  to  fight 
Asias  and  Afiricks  people  armed  bee ; 

Heav'n  favourd  him  :  his  lords  and  knights  misgone 

Under  his  Ensigne  he  reduc'd  in  one." 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Fairefaz  did  not  improve  as  he  pro- 
ceeded :  his  fourth  line  is  yerbatim  fi;om  Carew,  and  in  others  the 
resemblance  is  very  close.  The  whole  work  is  dedicated  "  To  her  High 
Majesty,"  in  four  six-line  stanzas,  to  which  is  added  an  explanation  of 
"  The  Allegoric  of  the  Poem." 


Falkland^  Viscount. — ^A  Sermon  preached  at  Ashby  De-la- 
zonch  &c.  at  the  Punerall  of  the  truely  nqble  and  vertuous 
Lady  Elizabeth  Stanley  &c.  and  late  wife  to  Henrie  Earle 
of  Huntingdon  &c.  The  9  of  February  Anno  Dom :  1633. 
By  T.  P.— London,  Printed  by  W.  I.  for  T.  P.  1633-  4to. 
24  leaves. 

This  fimeral  tribute  is  preceded  by  the  following:— 
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*'  An  Epitaph  upon  the  exeeUent  Counteati  qf  Suntingdan. 

^  The  chiefe  perfectionB  of  both  Sexes  jojnd 
With  neithers  yice  nor  vanitr  combin'd  ; 
Of  this  our  age  the  wonder,  lore  and  care. 
The  example  of  the  following  and  dispaire  : 
Snch  beauty  that  from  all  hearts  love  most  flow  : 
Such  majesty  as  none  durst  tell  her  so  : 
A  wisdome  of  so  large  and  jpotent  svm- 
Bomes  Senate  might  naye  inaht,  her  dondare  may  : 
Which  did  to  earudy  thoughts  so  seldome  bow. 
Alive  She  scarce  was  lesse  in  heaven  then  now : 
So  voyd  of  the  least  pride,  to  her  alone 
These  radiant  excellencies  seem'd  unknowne. 
Such  one  there  was  ;  but  let  thy  grief  appears, 
Reader,  there  is  not :  Huntingdon  lies  here. 

By  hmi  who  sales  what  he  saw, 

A  fine  portrait  by  John  Payne,  dated  1635,  is  inserted  afler  tlie 
title-page  of  the  Sermon,  in  the  copy  at  Bridgewater  House.  In  1640, 
Lord  FaUdand  contributed  six  lines  to  the  Laehryma  Mu$arum  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Hastings. 


FaustuSj  Doctor. — ^The  Historie  of  the  damnable  Life  and 
deserved  Death  of  Doctor  John  Faustus.  Newly  printed ; 
and  in  convenient  places  imperfect  matter  amended^ 
according  to  the  trae  Copie  printed  at  Frankford ;  and 
translated  into  English  by  F.  B.  Gent. — Printed  at  Lon- 
don^ for  Edward  Wright  \  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Signe 
of  the  Bible  in  Giltspnr-street  without  Newgate.  1648. 
4to.    B.  L.    40  leaves. 


This  is  the  tract  upon  which  Marlowe  founded  his  **  tragical  Histoiy 
of  D.  Faustus,"  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in 
1688,  but  the  earliest  mention  of  it  in  Henslowe's  Diary  (p.  42)  is  90tli 
Sept.  1594 :  the  old  manager  there  calls  it "  Doctor  Fostose/'  and  enters 
his  amount  of  the  receipts  at  £3. 12«.  It  was,  no  doubt,  then  a  reviral 
with  additions,  and  the  first  known  copy  of  the  drama  in  1604  diifers 
most  materially  from  subsequent  impressions :  there  is  an  editicm  of 
1609  in  the  public  library  at  Hamburgh,  of  which  no  bibliographer 
has  taken  notice. 

An  impression  of  the  tract,  dated  1692,  is  in  existence,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  titie-page  of  it :  it  was  subsequentiy  verbally  copied, 
but  the  initials  of  the  translator  were  varied  (as  we  see  above)  from 
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P.  F.  to  F.  B. : — "  The  Historie  of  the  damnable  life  and  deseired 
death  of  Doctor  John  FanstoB,  Newly  imprinted  and  in  connenient 
places  imperfect  matters  amended :  according  to  the  trne  Copie  printed 
at  Franckfort,  and  translated  into  English  by  P.  F.  Grent.  Scene  and 
allowed. — ^Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Orwin  &c.  1592."  These 
terms  show  that  even  that  was  not  the  first  impression  of  it,  although 
it  ia  the  most  ancient  extant.  How  often  it  was  reprinted  between  1592 
and  1648  it  is  impossible  to  state :  Marlowe's  tragedy  went  through 
the  press  at  least  five  times  in  that  interval,  and  on  the  title-page  of 
onr  copy  of  the  tract  in  1648  is  the  identical  wood-cut  used  for  the 
Liter  editions  of  that  drama :  it  represents  FaustuB  in  a  magic  circle 
with  wand  and  book,  and  outside  the  circle  the  devil  on  his  knees. 

Of  course  it  is  not  neeessaiy  here  to  quote  any  specimens,  but  it 
may  be  noticed  that  in  the  modem  reprints  one  chapter  is  omitted, 
so  that  the  total  number  is  LTTTTT.  instead  of  LXII.  The  chapter 
omitted  is  LX.,  and  is  thus  headed :— *'  Another  complaint  of  Doctor 
Faustos ;"  and  it  follows  Chap.  LIX.,  which  is  entitled  "  How  Doctor 
FaustuB  complained  that  he  should  in  his  lusty  time  and  youthMl 
yeares.dye  so  miserably."  The  omitted  chapter  consists  entirely  of  a 
speech  by  Faustus,  and  at  the  end  of  it  we  read,  "  Herewith  poore 
Faustus  was  [so]  sorrowfully  troubled,  that  he  could  not  speake  hia 
mind  any  further." 

The  whole  story  consists  of  three  ports,  but  the  numbering  of  the  chap- 
ters in  our  copy  is  continued  from  beginning  to  end :  thus  Chap.  XYII. 
is  headed,  *'  Here  followeth  the  second  part  of  Doctor  Faustus  his  life 
and  practises,  untill  his  end."  However,  it  does  not  cany  us  to  "his 
end,"  for  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  part,  numbered  XX  VliX.,  is 
this  :^'' How  Faustus  was  asked  a  question  concerning  Thunder." 
Chap.  XXIX.  is  preceded  by  the  following  heading : — **  The  third 
and  last  [part]  of  Doctor  Faustus  his  merry  conceits,  shewing  after 
what  sort  he  practised  Necromancy  in  the  Courts  of  great  Princes : 
and  lastly  of  his  fearful!  and  pittifUl  end."  This  third  part  consists 
of  34  chapters,  and  the  whole  terminates  with  these  words : — "  that 
wish  I  to  every  Christian  heart,  and  God's  Name  to  be  glorified. 
Amen.  Finis."  Who  P.  F.  of  1592,  or  P.  E.  of  1648,  may  have  been 
we  have  no  information. 


Fbnne,   Thomas. — ^Fennes  Frutes,  which  worke  is  deuided 
into  three  seuerall  parts ;  The  firsts  A  Dialogue  betweene 
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Fame  and  the  Scholler^  no  lesse  pleasant  than  pithie: 
wherein  is  decyphered  the  propertie  of  Temperance,  the 
mutabilitie  of  Honor,  the  inconstancie  of  Fortune,  the  vn- 
certaintie  of  Life,  and  the  reward  of  aspiring  mindes : 
prooued  both  by  the  examples  of  sundrie  Princes,  and 
sayings  of  worthy  Philosophers.  The  second,  intreateth 
of  the  lamentable  mines  which  attend  on  Warre:  also, 
what  politique  Stratagemes  haue  been  ysed  in  times  past : 
necessarie  for  these  our  dangerous  dales.  The  third,  that  it 
is  not  requisite  to  deriue  our  pedegree  from  the  ynfaith&U 
Troians,  who  were  chiefe  causes  of  their  owne  destruction : 
whereunto  is  added  Hecubaes  mishaps,  discoursed  by  way 
of  apparition. — Qui  nuclium  esse  vtdtj  nucem  franffat, 
oportet. — ^Imprinted  at  London  for  Richard  Oliffe:  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Churchyard,  at  the 
signe  of  the  Crane.     1590.     4to.    B.  L.     115  leaves, 

« 

Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  this  author,  (nor  indeed  of  his  work) 
who  subscribes  the  dedication  "  to  the  worshipfbll  Bobert  Spencer, 
Esquire,  sonne  and  heire  to  the  right  worshipfull  Sir  John  Spencer, 
Xnight,"  Thomas  Fenne,  excepting  that  he  leads  us  to  snppose  that  he 
was  in  the  church :  "  convenient  leasure  (he  observes),  and  vacant 
times  alwaies  at  will,  are  not  commonly  incident  to  my  coate ;"  bat 
nevertheless  he  sets  out  with  telling  his  patron  that  he  wrote  chiefly 
'*  for  the  shmming  of  blameable  idleness."  He  is  extremely  fond  of 
displaying  his  reading  by  pedantic  allusions,  and  perhaps  was  a  school- 
master. The  dedication  is  followed  by  a  remarkable,  and,  as  &r  as  we 
recollect,  xmprecedented  species  of  acrostic  on  Mobertus  Spencer,  m. 
which  there  are  two  lines  to  every  letter  of  the  name. 

An  address  ''  to  the  Header"  contains  nothing  new,  but  a  new  word, 
where  Fenne  apologises  for  the  fare  he  supplies,  stating  that "  the 
cates  themselves  be  as  daintie  and  neweltie  as  the  best,  thogh  not  sa 
well  dressed  by  the  unskilfulnesse  of  the  cooke." 

The  work  is  prose  as  far  as  fo.  91,  after  which  begins  a  narrative 
poem  on  the  siege  and  fall  of  Troy,  under  the  title  of  "  Hecubaes  Mis- 
haps." This  forms  the  fourth  and  last  portion  of  the  volume,  as  stated 
in  the  title-page,  but  it  is  preceded  by  a  prose  relation  of  "  the  roihous 
fall  of  stately  Troy."    It  is  to  be  remarked  that  .the  materials  for  all 
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that  relates  to  Troy,  prose  and  verse,  are  professedly  derived  from 
Dares  Phrygins  aad  Dictys  Cretensis,  not  one  syllable  being  said 
about  Homer.  The  whole  of  the  prose  portion  of  the  work  is  very 
tedions,  but  here  and  there  scraps  of  Latin  yerse  are  introduced  which 
are  not  badly  rendered  into  English :  thus  Ovid's  En  ego  non  paucut 
quondam  munitus  amicis,  ^c,  is  translated— 

*' Behold,  how  man^  trends  were  prest, 

while  wealth  did  me  sapport, 
And  golden  gale  did  driye  my  sayle^ 

BO  long  woold  they  resort ; 
But  when  both  windes  and  seas  did  rage, 

and  fbrtnne  frowned  grimme, 
My  frienda  soone  left  me  in  the  flonds, 

to  smke  or  els  to  swimme." 

These  lines  are  from  the  first  part  of  the  work,  the  **  Dialogue  be- 
tweene  Fame  and  a  Scholler,"  on  all  the  chief  duties  of  life,  a  very 
rambling  production,  crowded  with  classical  allusions  and  .quotations  : 
it  is  succeeded  by  a  discourse  on  **  the  miserable  calamities  of  ruinous 
warre,"  illustrated  by  the  quarrels  of  Alexander's  successors,  the  de- 
struction of  Cardiage,  and  the  fall  of  Troy.  What  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  poem  of  **  Hecuba's  Mishaps,"  is  an  exhortation  to  English- 
men not  to  "  chalenge  their  genealogie  of  the  Trojans,"  but  to  derive 
themselves  from  the  Greeks:  near  the  end  the  author  observes, 
"  divers  learned  men  are  of  this  opinion,  by  studious  seeking  out  of  the 
workes  of  ancient  historiographers,  that  the  Greekes,  when  first  their 
cities  became  populous,  waxing  rich  and  puissant,  after  they  knew  the 
cunning  art  of  sailing,  first  of  al  other  people  found  out  this  Be, 
naming  it  Olbion,  which  in  Greeke  is  happie,  for  the  abundance  of 
thinges  necessarie  that  they  foxmde  there." 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  fourth  division  of  the  work, 
which  was  unknown  to  Ititson  and  others,  although  entirely  in  verse, 
and  is  thus  headed — **  Hecubaes  Mishaps.  Expressed  by  way  of  appa- 
rition, touching  the  manifolde  miseries,  wonderfull  calamities,  and 
lamentable  chances  that  happened  to  her  unfortunate  selfe,  sometime 
Queene  of  stately  Troy."  The  author  falls  asleep  in  a  '*  silent  grove" 
early  one  morning,  and  dreams  that  he  sees  Queen  Hecuba  weeping, 
wailing  and  tearing  her  hair ;  who,  after  being  somewhat  tranquillized, 
tells  the  author  the  origin  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise  and  its  fatal  issue,  following  solely,  as  was  before  remarked, 
the  romantic  narratives  of  Dictys  and  Dares.  The  following  is  the 
account  Fenne  gives  of  the  death  of  Hector. 

T 
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**  And  there  amongst  the  rest  he  had  a  noble  Grecian  slaine, 
MThose  armour  tiU.  was  beaten  golde,  which  praj  he  went  to  gaine. 
And  drew  him  np  upon  his  stmle,  and  rode  foorth  of  die  throng. 
And  for  his  better  ease  his  shield  npon  Ms  back  he  flong, 
While  he  did  spoyle  him  of  his  weedes,  carelesse  of  any  wight. 
His  naked  breast  unarmed  then  AchiUes  had  in  sight, 
How  he  was  bnsie,  and  therefore,  ^m  corert  where  he  Uj, 
By  stealing  steppes  behinde  his  backe  he  to6ke  the  ready  way  s 
And  suddenly  widi  fatall  speare,  ere  that  he  could  advert, 
He  unawares  with  furie  great  thrust  Hector  to  the  heart 
Thus  died  he  thorowe  avarice  whom  thousands  could  not  kill, 
Untill  his  wilfhll  foolishnesse  himselie  did  fondly  spiH*  *  * 
But  now  Achilles  overerowed  him  whom  he  feaide  before, 
Wherefore  he  stabde  him  thorowly  that  he  might  live  no  more. 
I  saw,  I  saw  how  Hector  lay  as  dead  as  any  stone, 
And  yet  the  tyrant  would  not  leave,  but  mighty  blowes  layd  on ; 
For  if  my  sonne  had  been  alive,  and  armed  for  to  fight, 
Achilles  durst  not  come  in  place,  nor  once  be  seene  in  sight ; 
But  when  by  chance  my  naked  sonne  Achilles  launce  had  payde, 
The  eager  Gieeke  to  lay  on  lode  was  notliing  then  afraide. ' 

Hecuba  aiterwards  describes  the  mode  in  wbicli  Achilles  "  for  four 
days*  space,"  dragged  the  body  of  Hector  round  the  wallfl  of  Troy ; 
and  here  the  author  uses  a  strasge  epithet,  which  in  its  place  is  not 
very  intelligible : 

«  And  thus  did  still  for  four  days  space,  even  in  his  parents  dght, 
To  work  our  wo,  for  wdl  he  wist  he  could  not  Hector  spight ; 
Who  then  was  dead,  whose  gaping  jawes  the  dnrt  and  gravill  fild. 
Whose  whighish  skin  the  muddy  mire  with  filthy  blots  had  hUd." 

Perhaps  we  are  to  take  "  whighish"  in  the  sense  of  pale  or  whey<« 
coloured,  in  the  same  manner  that  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth  (Act  Y. 
sc.  2)  calls  a  pale  soldier  "  whey-face."  We  not  unfirequently  meet 
in  Fenne  with  an  expression  the  familiarity  of  which  is  ludicrous : 
thus  when  Hecuba  sent  a  messenger  to  the  tent  of  Achilles  regarding 
PoHzena,  she  says  that  he-* 

"  Presently  with  joy 
Besturd  his  stumps,  and  was  right  glad  my  daughter  was  not  coy.** 

Farther  on  we  find  a  curious  passage,  corresponding  with  a  celebrated 
one  in  "  Henry  VI.  Part  3,"  (Act  V.  sc.  6)  regarding  which  seyeral 
parallels  have  been  pointed  out,  (Shakespeare,  1858,  Yol.  V.  pp.  227, 
355).  Shakespeare's  weU-known  words,  slightly  altered  firom  **  The 
True  Tragedy  of  Eichard  Duke  of  York,"  are  these— 

**  If  any  spark  of  life  be  y^  remaining, 
Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither.'* 

In  Fenne's   "Hucuba's  Mishaps,"  we  have  the  subsequent   lines, 
flpeaking  of  the  death  of  Deiphobus : 

"  Wherefore  commend  me  to  his  ghost,  and  tmely  to  him  tell 
That  I,  for  his  offences  vile,  did  send  thy  sonic  to  hell." 
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It  miglit  possibly  be  expected  that  in  this  poem  we  should  find  some- 
thing like  the  originul  of  the  portion  of  the  Player's  speech  in  "  Ham- 
let," (Act  n.  sc.  2),  where,  among  other  points,  relating  the  manner 
of  the  death  of  Priam,  he  says, 

''  Bat  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  hia  fell  sword 
The  nimerTed  father  falls  ;" 

but  we  meet  no  passage  at  all  parallel  to  it.  The  fate  of  Priam  is 
thus  briefly  related  by  Fenne :— 

"And  therwithaU  the  spitefnll  Greeke  from  sacred  place  did  draw 
My  noble  mate  by  haire  of  head,  contnury  to  all  law ; 
And  throagh  the  blond  of  his  slaine  somie  the  aged  man  he  drew. 
And  right  before  our  sacred  Goda  my  husband  deare  he  slew : 
With  &tall  blade  before  my  &ce  he  piercde  his  tender  side, 
That  right  against  the  Gods  themselves  my  loving  husband  dide.'' 

Near  the  dose  of  the  poem,  the  ghost  of  Hecuba  is  joined  by  that 
of  her  old  husband,  who  telLs  several  stories  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  resisting  the  decrees  of  destiny :  he  also  urges  the  foUy  of  lament- 
ing what  is  past  remedy,  employing  a  word  of  which  the  writer  is  so 
fond  that  be  inserts  it  again  just  afterwards  : 

"  Tis  past  with  ns  and  remedies,  wherfore  no  longer  moum." 

Not  very  consistently  with  what  Fenne  has  contended  in  a  previous 
part  of  his  book,  he  makes  Priam  rejoice  that  the  race  of  the 
Trojans  is  yet  preserved  in  England : 

^  The  people  that  inhabit  Aere,  and  in  the  Band  dwell. 
Doe  retcn  their  pedigree  from  Troy,  each  Nation  knowes  it  well :" 

but  although  "  each  nation  knows  it  well,"  Fenne  adds,  what  does  not 
come  very  properly  from  the  mouth  of  Priam,  vie :  that  it  is 

"  A  homely  brag  for  Englishmen,  to  them  a  foul  disgrace^ 
To  graft  themselves  on  such  a  stock  as  was  the  Trojan  race." 

In  the  end  the  author  wakes  himself  from  his  dream  by  weeping  at 
the  woeful  tale  he  had  heard,  and  the  ensuing  couplet  suddenly  and 
summarily  winds  up  the  whole : — 

"  And  therwiihall  I  tooke  my  pen  to  note  what  fancie  vewde. 
And  orderly  did  set  it  downe.    Loe,  thns  I  doe  conclude." 

The  book  is  so  rare,  only  two  or  three  copies  being  known,  that  it 
has  hitherto  escaped  examination  by  poetical  antiquaries. 


T  2 
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Pennoe,  William.  —  The  Compter's  Commonwealth,  or  a 
Yoiage  made  to  an  Infemall  Hand  long  since  discovered 
by  many  Captaines,  Seafaring-men,  Grentlemen,  Mar- 
chants,  and  other  Tradesmen:  But  the  conditions,  na- 
tures, and  qualities  of  the  people  there  inhabiting,  and  of 
those  that  trafficke  with  them,  were  never  so  truly  ex- 
pressed, or  lively  set  foorth  as  By  William  Fennor,  hia 
Majesties  Servant. — London,  Printed  by  Edward  Grriffin 
for  George  Gibbes,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shoppe  in 
Pauls  Churchyard  at  the  fiigne  of  the  Floure-de-luce. 
1617.    4to.    46  leaves. 

This  writer  is  not  to  he  confounded  with  Slchard  Yennard,  who 
was  the  author  of  '^  England's  Joy,"  who  styled  himself  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  but  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  William  Fennor,  in  the 
work  before  us,  died  in  the  Compter.  This  is  a  curious  fragment  of 
biography,  which  occurs  onp.  64  :— 

*'  And  that  the  world  may  know  this  is  no  fiction  of  mine  owne  inventicNi 
that  I  have  related,  I  will  tell  the  name  of  him  that  did  this,  who  was  one  Mr. 
Yenard  (that  went  by  the  name  of  Englands  Joy)  that  afterward  died  heere 
in  misery,  plagued  by  the  keepers,  being  more  gxdl^  of  his  death  Uien  hia 
cruell  adyersaries;  for  after  hee  began  to  tell  them  of  that  Uiey  were  loath  to 
heare  of,  they  thrust  him  into  the  Hole,  being  in  winter,  where,  lying  withont 
a  bedde,  he  caught  such  an  extreame  cold  in  his  legges,  that  it  was  not  long 
before  he  departed  this  life." 

We  shall  hereafter  (under  Yennard,  Hichiird)  introduce  a  notice 
of  his  autobiography*  in  which  he  relates  a  few  curious  particulars 
regarding  himself.  The  above  quotation  from  W.  Fennor's  tract  is 
ushered  in  by  a  stoiy,  which  we  need  not  repeat,  very  unfayourable 
to  the  jailors  of  the  Compter,  against  whom  William  Fennor  wrote, 
and  not,  as  he  admits,  without  fear  of  similar  treatment. 

He  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  Waterman,  and  he  may,  aa 
one  of  the  King's  bargemen,  have  obtained  the  title  of  ''his  Majesty's 
Servant."  It  was  he  who  had  the  celebrated  theatrical  contention 
with  Taylor,  of  the  same  occupation.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served that  Fennor  delivered  some  speeches  before  James  I.,  his 
Queen,  Prince  Charles  and  Princess  Elizabeth,  which  were  printed  in 
1616  xmder  the  title  of  ''  Fennor's  Descriptions :"  by  this  means,  as  a 
sort  of  public  performer,  he  may  have  obtained  the  distinction  we 
have  mentioned.     He  is  celebrated   by  name,   with   many  others. 
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in  S.  Sheppard's  "  Times  Displayed  in  Six  Sestiads,"  1646,  where  lie  is 
not  spoken  of  as  then  dead ;  and  he  had  published  two  additional 
pieces  in  1642  and  1643.  His  "  Compter's  Commonwealth  "  mnst  have 
been  popnlar,  and  another  edition  of  it  came  out  in  1629,  but  with  a 
different  title-page. 

On  this  subject  Thomas  Nash's  ironical  praise  of  the  Compter, 
in  his  ''  Strange  Newes,"  1692  (sign.  I),  will  not  be  out  of  place ;  it 
is  in  his  usual  amusing  strain  :^- 

"  Hearo  what  I  say  :  a  gentleman  is  never  thron^hly  entred  into  credit  till 
he  hath  beene  there  ;  and  that  Poet  or  noyice,  be  nee  what  he  will,  onght  to 
suspect  his  wit,  and  remaine  halfe  in  doubt  that  it  is  not  aathenticall,  till  it 
ham  beene  seene  and  allowed  in  nnthrifts  consistory.  Gronde  dotbrU  ingenium  I 
Let  fooles  dwell  in  no  stronger  houses  than  their  fathers  bnilt  them,  bat  I 
protest  I  should  never  have  writ  passion  well,  or  beene  a  piece  of  a  poet,  if  I 
nad  not  arriv'd  in  those  quarters.  Trace  the  gallantest  yontiies,  and  bravest 
revellers  about  towne,  in  all  the  by-paths  of  their  expence,  and  you  shall  in- 
fallibly finde,  that  once  in  their  life  time  they  have  visited  that  melancholy 
habitation.  Come,  come ;  if  you  goe  to  the  sound  truth  of  it,  there  is  no  place 
of  ^e  earth  like  it  to  make  a  man  wise.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  may 
stand  under  the  elbowe  of  it  I  vow,  if  I  had  a  sonne,  I  would  sooner  send 
him  to  one  of  the  Counters  to  leame  lawe,  than  to  the  Innes  of  Court  or 
Chancery." 

This  is  far  superior,  both  in  style  and  spirit,  to  anythiiig  Fennor 
could  pretend  to  write,  and  nearly  all  that  he  tells  us  iis  seriously  to 
warn  young  men  from  courses  that  might  bring  them  to  prison. 
His  descriptions  read  like  exaggerations  in  many  places,  but  he 
professes  to  paint  only  what  he  had  himself  witnessed  in  the  three 
portions  into  which  the  prison  is  divided — ^the  Master's  side,  the 
Knights'  ward,  and  the  Hole.  He  early  enumerates  several  auHiors 
who  have  written  to  expose  the  practices  of  cheats  and  impostors,  in- 
cluding Bobert  Greene,  Luke  Hutton,  and  Thomas  Dekker :  the  latter 
was  living  at  the  time,  and  upon  him  Fennor  bestows  extraordinary 
commendation.  The  author  addresses  a  person  who  offers  to  make 
to  him  some  remarkable  revelations  :— 

''Why,  mr,  sayd  I,  there  is  a  booke  called  Greenes  Ghost  haunts  Ccny^ 
eatehers  ;  another  called  Legerdemaine,  and  The  Blaeke  Dog  qf  Newgate  ;  but 
the  most  wittiest,  elegantest  and  eloquentest  peece  (Master  Dekkers,  the  true 
heire  of  Apollo  composed)  called  The  BeU-man  qf  London,  have  already  set 
foorth  the  vices  of  ue  time  so  vively,  that  it  is  nnpossible  the  Anchor  of 
any  other  mans  braine  can  sound  the  sea  of  a  more  deepe  and  dreadful 
mischeefe." 

The  author  is  so  anxious  that  his  name  should  be  connected  with 
the  work,  that,  like  some  others,  he  not  only  puts  it  at  the  beginning, 
but  at  the  end  of  his  book,  as  well  as  subscribing  the  dedication  '*  To 
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all  casHeered  CaptoineB,  and  othen  their  inferior  officers,  heedless  and 
headless  yoimg  Gentlemen/'  &o.  A  translated  coai^et  is  at  the  back 
of  the  title-page,  and  there  is  another  scrap  ci  rhyme,  in  seren  lines,  at 
the  end  of  Chap.  11.,  but  of  no  value  in  any  point  of  yie^. 


FeftoNj  Geoffbey. — Certaine  Tragicall  Discourses  written 
onte  of  Frenche  and  Latins  by  Geffi*aie  Fenton^  no  lease 
profitable  then  pleasaunt,  and  of  like  necessilye  to  al  de- 
grees that  take  pleasure  in  antiqnityea  or  forreine  rea- 
portes.  Mon  Jieur  viendra.  —  Imprinted  at  London  in 
Flete-strete  nere  to  Sainct  Donstons  Churche  by  Thomas 
Marshe.    Anno  Domini  1567.    4to.    B.  L.    317  leaves. 

Our  principal  object  is  not  to  revievr  this  well  known,  though  rather 
uncommon  book,  according  to  Warton  "  the  most  capital  misoeUany 
of  its  kind,"  (H.  E.  P.  iv.  309, 8yo.),  but  to  introduce  a  short  poem  fay 
Fenton,  in  his  own  autograph,  which  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  He 
was  a  Yoluminous  author  in  prose  and  verse,  yet  Bitson  omitted  to 
insert  his  name.  He  seems  in  the  outset  of  his  career  to  have  sup- 
ported himself  by  letters,  and  to  have  met  with  troubles  and  disq^ 
pointments,  such  as  are  referred  to  in  the  following  stanzas,  written 
when  his  affairs  were  not  as  prosperous  as  they  seem  afterwards  to 
have  become  :— 

**  My  seUy  barke,  thatt  many  veere  hath  xonn 

In  sondeiy  seas,  a  wether  beaten  ooniss. 
And  seldom  jet  cold  find  the  wale  to  shmm 

Those  froward  gales  w^h  blowe  from  yll  to  won, 
Twene  rockes  and  sands  of  late  did  harbor  teke, 
And  there,  CKkL  knowth,  a  hard  escape  did  make. 

**  Her  broaken  sayles,  wome  owte  with  many  fiawes, 
Gould  scarsely  holde  the  wind  that  gave  her  waie, 
And  bothe  her  sjds,  made  weake  with  many  blowes, 

By  snbtill  streames  snckt  in  her  last  decaje : 
The  stemm,  and  all  that  to  her  strength  did  tend, 
Weare  brought  by  foarce  mito  the  storme  to  bend. 

**  Oh  snbtill  state  tiiat  mortall  man  lives  in  t 

Onr  tpne  so  shorte  makes  vaine  that  present  hope 

Which  feeds  onr  minds  a  settelcd  liff  to  winn, 
Wherein  like  men  we  doe  in  darkenes  groape. 

Then,  selly  barke,  that  hast  theis  perrills  past, 

Better  thy  self,  and  strike  thy  sayles  at  last. 
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This  production  must  hare  been  written  before  Fenton  obtained 
IMitronAgey  and  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Priyy  Council  in  Ireland. 
His  "  Tragicall  Discourses  "  appear  to  have  been  his  earliest  work, 
and  he  dedicates  it  to  Lady  Mary  Sidney  in  a  long  epistle,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  obligations  to  "the  house  whereof  you  tooke 
yonre  begynnynge."  He  was  at  this  time  resident  in  Paris,  from 
whence  he  dates  on  2&id  June,  1667.  The  next  we  hear  of  him  is  in 
1660,  when  he  printed  a  "  Discourse  of  the  Ciyile  Warres  and  late 
Troubles  in  France,"  which  he  inscribed  to  Sir  Hemy  Sidney.  His 
"  Disputation  at  Sorbonne,"  from  the  Latin,  come  out  in  1671,  and 
"Monophylo,"  from  the  Italian,  in  1672,  dedicated  to  Lady  Hobby. 
In  1674  appeared  his  "  Form  of  Christian  Policy,"  from  the  French, 
which  he  inscribed  to  Lord  Burghley ;  but  perhaps  he  did  not  until  long 
subsequently  obtain  his  office  (in  which  we  find  him  in  1684),  because 
his  Translation  of  Guicciardini  (upon  which  he  was  engaged  in  1672, 
and  which  he  then  called  his  "  great  work  ")  was  published  in  1679, 
and  two  years  earlier  his  "  Gkxlden  Epistles,"  from  Gueyara,  had  made 
their  appearance.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  most  industrious 
translator,  and  to  have  merited  the  reward  he  ultimately  reeeiyed. 

The  book  before  us  was  unknown  to  Ames  asid  to  seyeral  of  our 
earlier  bibliographers.  Hitson,  in  one  of  his  works,  mentions  the  edi- 
tion of  1679,  but  he  could  hardly  have  seen  even,  that  impression  of  the 
book  without  discovering  that  Fenton  was  entitled  to  a  place,  which  he 
did  not  find,  in  his  "  Bibliographia  Poetica."  Besides  sereral  pieces  of 
Terse  in  the  last  novel  of  the  volume,  there  are  two  pages  at  the  dose 
of  the  tale  of  PeriUo  and  Cormosyna,  consisting  of  an  Epitaph  on  their 
tomb.  In  the  whole  there  ore  thirteen  well-told  stories  in  Fenton's 
**  Tragical  Discourses,"  the  short  titles  of  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  here  to  subjoin. 

1.  The  Gentleman  of  Siemm.  2.  Idvio  and  Camilla.  8.  A  young 
Lady  of  Milan.  4.  The  Albanoyse  Captain.  6.  Young  Gentleman  of 
Milan.  6.  The  YiUany  of  an  Abbot.  7.  The  Countess  of  Celant. 
8.  The  Drowning  of  Julia.  9.  The  Lady  of  CJhabiye.  10.  The  Love 
of  Luchin.  11.  The  Widows  Cruelty.  12.  Perillo  and  Carmosyna. 
13.  Dom  Diego  and  G^nivera. 

Each  tale  is  preceded  by  an  Argument  containing  a  sxmimary  of  the 
incidents,  and  the  last  two  pages  are  occupied  by  "  The  Table,"  giving 
the  titles  of  the  several  stories. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  Commendatory  poems  follow 
Fenton's  dedication  to  Lady  Mary  Sidney :  they  are  by  "  Sir  John 
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Conway,  Knight ;"  '*  Carmen  Hexametrum  "  signed  ^  Finis  11.  H.** ; 
a  page  of  long  couplets  by  Greorge  Torberville ;  and  nine  six-line 
stanzas  by  Peter  Beverley ;  which  last  was  the  yersifier  of  the  story  o£ 
Ariodante  and  Greneura,  firom  Ariosto,  printed  without  date,  bat  en- 
tered on  the  Stationers'  books  in  1565-6,  nnder  the  almost  nnrecog* 
nizable  title  of  the  *'  tragicaU  and  pleasante  history  Aronnde  Jeneyor, 
the  donghter  imto  the  Kynge  of  Skottes.*^  (Stat.  Beg.  Shakesp.  See. 
edit.  1. 140.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  Sitson  includes  all  the  abore  com- 
mendatory poems  in  his  Bibl.  Poet,  without  notice  of  Fenton's  own 
undoubted  claim  to  a  place  in  that  yaluablcy  but  necessaiily  yeiy  im- 
perfect work.  * 


Feyldb,  Thomas.— a  contranersye  bytwene  a  louer  and  a 

.    Jaye. — [Colophon]  tmpiynted  at  London  in  Fletestrete 

at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.    4to. 

Nobody  seems  to  haye  been  aware  that  there  must  haye  been  two 
impressions  of  this  production,  both  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The 
exemplar,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Heber,  now  before  us,  differs 
materially  from  that  particularised  by  Dibdin  (Typ.  Ant.  H.  336),  who 
asserted  also  that  the  *'  author  had  escaped  Eitson."  This  is  a  mis- 
take :  see  his  Bibl.  Poet,  p.  55.  The  colophon  in  both  editions  is  not 
quite  the  same,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparison. 

The  authbr's  **  Prologue  "  is  at  the  back  of  the  title-page,  which 
represents  a  man  and  a  jay  in  conyersation :  here  he  mentions  and 
applauds  Chaucer,  Grower,  Lydgate,  and  "yonge  Steuen  Hawse," 
who  was  then  dead,  as  we  may  imagine,  prematurely  :— 

^Chancer,  flonie  of  rethoiyke  eloquence, 
Compyled  bokes  pleasaunt  and  meruajlloiis. 
After  hym  noble  Gower,  ezperte  in  scyenoe, 
Wrote  moralytees  harde  and  delycyons : 
Bat  Lydgates  workes  aie  fmytefull  and  aentencyons : 
Who  of  his  bokes  hathe  redde  the  fyne. 
He  wyll  hym  call  a  fiunous  rethorycyne 

<'  Tonge  Stenen  Hawse,  whose  soule  god  pardon. 
Treated  of  loue,"  &c. 

It  appears  that  the  author,  Thomas  Feylde,  is  in  loye  with  a  lady 
whom  he  no  farther  designates  than  by  her  initials  A.  B.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  part  of  a  passionate  apostrophe  to  Nature  regarding  her  :— 

^'Alas!  o  nature. 
Why  dyd  ye  fygare 
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So  fa jre  a  creature  ' 

Of  fleashe  and  bone, 
Excepte  that  she 
To  loue  would  plye, 
And  hane  pyte 

On  her  tme  man  V* 

The  Jay,  rather  impertmently,  ezpostoktes  with  him  at  some  length) 
but  without  much  effect  :— 

**  Thonghe  nature  mone, 
And  bydde  the  loue, 
Yet  w^sdome  wolde  proue, 

Or  It  be  hote, 
Whan  fortune  aowre 
Dothe  on  the  lowre, 
Thou  getest  an  ore 
In  cocke  lorels  bote«" 

This  we  take  to  be  the  oldest  printed  mention  of  that  celebrated 
publication.  The  Jay  enumerates  many  pairs  of  unfortunate  lovers, 
which  the  author  (calling  himself  AmcUor) '  answers  by  a  similar 
assemblage  of  happy  pairs,  containing  a  curious  list  of  romances 
in  which  they  figured :  he  says — 

"  Thus  am  I  wrapped. 
And  in  wo  ymbelapped, 
Snche  lone  hath  me  trapped 

Without  ony  cure. 
Syr  Trystram  the  good 
For  his  lemman  -Isonde 
More  sorowe  neuer  bode. 

Than  I  do  endure. 

LamweU  and  Lamaroke, 
G^wayne  and  Launcelotte, 
Garathe  and  Craddocke, 

With  the  table  rounde  ; 
Syr  Beuys,  syr  Eglamoure, 
Syr  Terry,  syr  T^amoure, 
In  more  greuous  doloure 

Was  neuer  in  bounde." 

The  Jay  in  reply  abuses  womankind  for  falsehood  and  treachery, 
alleging  that  by  their  flatteries  they  lead  men  "  into  a  fooles  para* 
dyse,"  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  all  in  vain.  The  poem  concludes  with 
"  Lenyoye  of  the  auctoure,"  in  three  seven-line  stanzas,  of  which  we 
extract  the  last,  where  he  mentions  himself  by  his  inverted  initials,' 
and  informs  us  that  A.  B.  were  the  first  letters  of  his  lady's  name  :— 

^  Who  lyketh  thy  sentence  and  pondereth  it  right, 
Coniectynge  well  in  his  rcmembraunce, 
Knowe  may  he  truely  tihat  by  a  lady  bryght 
Thou  was  compyled  by  paslymes  pleasaunce : 
Suchc  gprcat  vukyndnesse  whiche  caused  varyaucc. 
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Was  shewed  to  a  loner  cdled  F.  T. 
Her  name  also  begynneth  with  A.  B. 

«  Thus  endeth  the  treatyse  of  the  loner  and  a  Jaje  latelj  oompyled  by  me 
Thomas  Feylde." 

He  was  also  author  of  another  poem  called  "  The  Complaynte  of 
a  Loners  Lyfe,"  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  which  thus  opens  ^— 

**  In  maye  when  Flora,  the  fresshe  Insty  qnene, 
The  soyle  hath  dad  in  rrene  red  and  whyghi, 
And  Pheons  gan  to  shede  his  stremes  shene, 
Amyd  the  bole  with  all  the  hemes  btyghl^"  &c. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  meritorions  a  composition  bb  the  "Loner 
and  a  Jay/'  and  m  some  parts  it  reads  like  a  translation  from  the 
French,  which  it  probably  was,  judging  £rom  the  employment  in  it 
of  varions  foreign  words. 


FiELD^   THSOFHiLtrs. — ^An  Italians  dead  bodie^   stacke  with 
English   Flowers.     Elegies  on  the  death  of  Sir  Oratio 
Pallavicino. — London  Printed  by  Thomas    Creede  for, 
Andrew  Wise^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Powles 
Church-yard.    1600.    4to.    15  leaves* 

The  editor  of  this  hitherto  imreeorded  book  was  Theophilns  Pield, 
the  son  of  John  Field,  the  puritanical  divine,  Eector  of  Ciipplegate 
Church,  who  was  buried  there,  according  to  the  Eegisters,  on  the  26th 
March,  1587,  and  who  left  behind  him  a  krge  family,  of  whom  Theo- 
plulus  and  JS'athaniel,  obtained  distinction  in  very  different  ways; 
Theophilus,  as  successively  Bishop  of  Tilandaff  and  Hereford,  and 
Nathaniel  (or  JS'athan)  as  an  actor,  and  as  the  author  of  two  excellent 
comedies.  Theophilus  Field  was  bom  22nd  Jan.  1574»  so  that  he  was 
in  his  26th  year  when  he  superinteuded  the  publication  of  these 
funeral  poems  on  Sir  Horatio  Pallavicino,  under  the  quaint  title 
of  "  An  Italian's  dead  bodie,  stuck  with  English  Flowers."  Of  these 
*'  flowers  "  he  contributed  several,  besides  a  dedicatory  epistle  in  verse 
to  the  knight's  widow ;  but  we  do  not  so  much  advert  to  them  on 
this  account,  as  because  Bishop  Hall,  then  a  young  man,  having  been 
bom  in  the  same  year  as  Field,  also  added  to  the  general  stock  some 
verses  to  Lady  Pallavicino,  and  an  Epitaph  upon  her  husband. 

What  claims  Sir  Horatio  had  to  any  of  these,  excepting  that  he  was 
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a  Tery  rich  man,  who  had  been  concerned  in  loons  and  adranoes  to  the 
State,  we  know  not,  nor  do  the  lines  infonn  us ;  but  Hall  thus  com- 
mences what  he  caUs  "  Certaine  yerses  written  and  sent,  in  waj  of 
comfort,  to  her  Ladiship :"— * 

**  11  those  salt  showers  that  joar  sad  ejes  have  shed 
Have  qiKncht  the  flame  your  grief  e  hath  kindled, 
Madame,  mj  words  shall  not  be  spent  in  yaine. 
To  serve  for  winde  to  chase  that  moomfaU  raine." 

This  seems  rather  a  lame  beginning,  when,  for  the  saJce  of  the  rhyme 
as  well  as  the  measure,  the  word  "  kindled"  must  be  taken  as  a  tri- 
syllable :  that,  howeyer,  was  not  unprecedented,  and  he  goes  on, 

"  Thus  fiirre  yonr  losse  hath  striven  with  yonr  griefe, 
Whether  each  piteous  eye  should  deeme  the  cmiefe, 
Whiles  both  yonr  griefe  doth  make  yonr  loss  the  more, 
And  yonr  great  losse  doth  caose  yonr  griefe  so  sore. 
Both  griefe  and  losse  doo  willing  partners  finde 
In  ereiy  eye,  and  eyeiy  feeling  minde." 

Then  he  likens  Lady  PaUayicino,  with  no  great  noyelty  of  inyen- 
tion,  to  a  turtle-doye  that  deplores  its  mate,  and  tells  her 

*'  Those  silly  birds,  whom  natore  hope  denies, 
May  die  of  eriefe  becaose  their  fellow  dies. 
But  on  this  hope  onr  dronping  hart  shonld  rest,  n 

That  mangre  death  their  parted  sonles  are  blest ; 
That  their  swift  course  that  Grole  doth  sooner  gaine, 
Wherto  ere  long  omr  slow  steps  shall  attaine : 
Some  few  short  yeares  yonr  following  meo  shall  spend, 
Then  shall  yon  both  meete  in  a  happie  end." 

Li  the  penultimate  line  ought  we  not  to  read  *'^ou  following  him  T 
Hall  then  reminds  the  widow  that 

^  We  all  sre  Pilgrims  to  onr  common  skies, 
And  who  is  nearest  to  this  home  of  clay 
May  find  the  woxser  Sfpeed,  and  further  way  ;' 


n 


What  he  means  by  the  next  couplet  it  is  not  easy  to  understand : 

^  And  as  I  gesse,  unlesse  our  Artists  faine, 
England  is  nearer  heaven  of  the  twaine." 

At  all  events  he  assures  Lady  PaUavicino 

^  There  is  your  home,  where  now  your  knight  doth  bide. 
Besting  by  many  a  Saint  and  Angels  side  : 
Walke  on  in  grace,  and  grieve  your  selfe  no  more. 
That  your  so  loved  mate  is  gone  before. 

Jo.  HaXL    Imman.  CMi:' 

The  Epitaph  upon  Sir  Horatio  is  no  improvement  upon  the  verses 
to  his  Lady,  and  Hall  seems  to  haye  been  puzzled  what  topic  to  select ; 
but  ho  refers  to  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  Knight,  and  darkly 
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hints  that  he  was  a  Protestaat,  and  on  that  account  had  come  to  Eng* 
land.  We  may  add,  that  in  1600  Cieede  printed,  and  Wise  published 
a  series  of  Latin  Terses  called^  Album,  seu  Nigrum  Amicorumf  on  the 
death  of  Sir  H.  Pallayicino. 


Flecenoe^  Bichasd.— Euterpe  Beyived^  or  Epigrame  made 
at  several  times  in  the  years  1672^  1673  &  1674,  on  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  honour  and  quality,  most  of  them  now 
living.  In  IH  Books. — Printed  at  London,  and  are  to  be 
sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster.  n.d. 
8vo.     52  leaves. 

This  was  probably  published  for  the  author,  who  in  a  short  preface 
rather  boastftdly  says  that  he  has  introduced  no  names  but  those  of 
persons  "  I  have  the  honour  to  know  and  to  be  known  unto."  The 
dedication  of  the  first  book  is  in  six  lines  "  to  his  Majesty ;"  and  then 
commence  the  Epigrams  for  1673,  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  which  had 
previously  appeared.  The  second  book  is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  but  "  the  third  book  of  miscellany  Epigrams"  has  no  prefix  of 
the  kind.  These  we  might  presume  were  last  written,  viz.  in  1674; 
but  one  of  them,  addressed  in  a  strain  of  extravagant  eulogium  to 
Dryden,  had  been  published  in  Elecknoe's  "  Epigrams  of  all  Sorts/' 
J.670.    It  begins: 

"  Dryden,  the  Muses  darling  and  delight, 
Tlum.  whom  none  ever  flew  a  braver  flighty"  &c. 

Diyden,  as  is  well  known,  printed  his  satire  on  Shadwell  ctdled 
**  MacFlecknoe,"  in  1682.  Another  remarkable  Epigram  is  that  upon 
Eichard  Bnrbadge  the  famous  Actor :  the  lines  are  these. 

''The  PRAISBS  OF  BiCHABD  BUSBADOB. 

'*Who  did  appear  so  gracefully  on  the  Stage, 
He  was  the  admir'd  example  of  the  age, 
And  so  observ'd  all  yonr  dramatic  laws. 
He  ne'er  went  off  the  Sta^  bat  with  applause  ; 
Who  his  spectators  and  hia  aaditors 
Led  in  sacn  silent  chains  of  eyes  and  ears 
As  none,  while  he  on  the  stage  hia  part  did  play 
Had  power  to  speak,  or  look  another  way  ; 
Who  a  delightnil  Proteus  was,  and  could 
Transform  himself  into  what  shape  he  would ; 
And  of  an  excellent  orator  had  all, 
In  voice  and  gesture,  we  delightful  call ; 
Who  was  the  soul  of  the  stage,  and  we  may  say 
Twas  only  he  gave  life  unto  a  play, 
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Which  was  hnt  dead,  as  'twas  hj  the  author  writ» 

Till  he  hj  action  animated  it : 

And  finallj  he  did  on  the  Stage  appear 

Beauty  to  the  eye,  and  mnsic  to  the  ear. 

Snch,  even  the  nicest  critics  mnst  allow, 

Bnrbadge  was  once,  and  such  Charles  Hart  is  now." 

Flecknoe  had  saidTery  much  the  same  in  prose  ten  years  before,  viz., 
in  his  **  Short  Discourse  of  the  English  Stage/'  1 664 ;  but  he  conld  only 
have  spoken  by  hearsay,  as  Burbadge  died  in  1619.  Hart,  to  whom 
the  aboye  lines  are  addressed,  was  an  actor  before  the  Bestoration, 
bnt  he  conld  only  haye  known  Burbadge  by  tradition.  Keyerthelesg 
the  aboye  criticism  is  worth  extraction. 

The  last  page  of  the  yolmne  before  ns  is  entitled  "  L'Enyoye,"  where 
the  author  declares  his  intention,  haying  reached  an  adyanced  age,  to 
leaye  off  writing,  and  to  retire  into  solitude.  He  neyertheless  after- 
wards produced  his  Sports  qf  Wit,  1676. 


Plecknob,  Eichaed. — A  Treatise  of  the  Sports  of  Wit.  Omne 
iulit  punctum  qui  miacuit  utile  dulci.  Printed  for  the 
Author  1675. — Inquire  for  them  at  Simon  Neals,  &c.  8vo. 
80  leaves. 

This  was  probably  Flecknoe's  last  production.  It  is  dedicated  by 
him  "  To  all  fair  and  yirtuous  Ladies ;"  and  a  brief  preface  is  followed 
by  "  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Treatise,"  where  he  teDs  us  that  it 
contains  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  and 
the  Princess  and  Mademoiselle  de  Beauyois  entertained  themselyes 
and  their  friends  at  Bersell,  near  Brussells,  in  the  spring  of  1650,  when 
Elecknoe  was  present,  and  assisted  in  ''  the  Sports  of  Wit"  there 
enjoyed.  It  includes  a  description  of  the  amusements,  under  the 
yarious  heads  of  "  Oracles ;"  "  Dreams ;"  '*  Lotteries  ;"  "  Wonders  ;'* 
"  Wishes  ;"  "  Gypsies  ;"  "  The  Mountebank  and  his  Farce ;"  "  Ques- 
tions ;"  "  Loye  in  his  Infancy,"  a  pastoral ;  "  The  play  of  Loyes  King- 
dom ;"  "  The  Mask  or  Opera  ;"  The  French  drama  of  Lawra  Per^ 
secutie,  and  "  Proyerbs."  These  are  succeeded  by  **  additional  Epi- 
grams of  the  year  1674."  None  of  the  pieces  haye  much  to  recom- 
mend them,  but  they  contain  some  curious  information  respecting 
pass-times  of  the  kind,  which  the  author  states  were  first  brought  into 
France  from  Italy  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  from  France  were  intro- 
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dnced  into  England  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Faike  Greyille,  were 
continued  nntil  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Ciyil  War,  were  then  banished 
by  the  Puritans,  and  subsequently  re-eatablished  by  Charles  11. 

Among  the  "  questions"  acted  was  the  following — "  Which  of  these 
two  Damsels'  lives  the  Knight  should  soonest  save  (in  imminent 
danger  of  death)  hers  whom  he  lored,  and  she  not  him ;  or  hers  who 
loyed  him,  he  not  her  P"  This  is  precisely  the  Question  upon  which 
Samuel  Daniel  printed  a  poem  in  1601,  occasioned  probably  by  the 
acting  of  it  at  that  date  before  Queen  Elieabeth.  Hecknoe  informs 
us  that  his  Love's  Kingdom  (first  printed  in  1654,  under  the  title  of 
Love's  Dominion)  was  written  and  acted  at  Bersell  in  1650.  After 
the  Eestoration  it  was  brought  upon  the  public  stage  in  London,  but 
without  success,  **  for  (says  the  author)  the  times  were  too  vicious, 
and  it  too  virtuous  for  them,  who  looked  on  virtue  as  a  reprehension, 
and  not  a  divertisement." 


Fleming,  Abraham.  —  The  Bucolikes  of  Pablius  VirgiKua 
Maro,  with  Alphabetical!  annotations  upon  proper  nams 
of  Gbds,  Goddesses,  men,  women,  hilles,  flonddes,  cities, 
townes  and  villages,  &c.  orderly  placed  in  the  margent. 
Drawne  out  into  plaine  and  familiar  Englishe,  verse  for 
verse,  by  Abraham  Fleming,  Student.  The  page  following 
declareth  the  contentes  of  the  Booke.  Seene  and  allowed. 
— ^Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Charlewood  for  Thomas 
Woodcocke  dweling  in  Poules  Chnrchyarde,  at  the  aigno 
of  the  blacke  Beare.     1575.    4to.    B.  L.    26  leaves. 

In  noticing  this  very  rare  edition  of  a  rare  hook,  we  are  bound  in 
the  first  place  to  correct  an  error  into  which  we  fell  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago,  when  (Poet.  Decam.  1. 109,  &c.)  we  spoke  of  Abraham  Flem- 
ing's translation  of  Yirgil's  Bucolics,  as  if  it  were,  like  his  version  of 
the  G^rgics,  in  blank  verse.  We  had,  at  that  date,  never  seen  the 
first  edition  of  the  Bucolics,  now  in  our  hands,  and  we  spoke  of  the 
edition  of  1589,  where  both  the  Bucolics  and  the  Greorgics  are  rendered 
in  twelve-syllable  blank  verse.  The  fact  is,  that  Fleming's  first  expe- 
riment, of  which  we  give  the  title-page  above,  was  in  rhyme,  and 
Fleming  himself  ultimately  became  so  dissatisfied  with  his  blank-verse. 
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that,  in  1589,  lie  pTomised,  "  if  occasion  serred,"  to  revert  to  his  old 
system  of  "  round  rime."  However,  he  never  did  so,  and  what  we 
have  now  to  do  is  to  f^re  a  short  account  of  his  rhyming  translation  of 
the  Bncolics  printed  in  1575 ;  which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a 
mere  index  to  another  man's  translation,  was  Fleming's  earliest  publi- 
cation. If  his  birth  have  been  properly  fixed,  "  about  1552,"  in  1575 
he  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  six  years  before  he  became  M.  A« 
of  Feterhouse.    (Cooper's  Ath,  Cantab.  II.  459.) 

**  A  summary  of  this  booke,"  in  nine  divisions,  is  at  the  back  of  the 
tide-page,  followed  by  the  dedication  to  **  Maister  Peter  Osborne, 
Esquier,"  and  an  address  to  the  reader ;  in  both  of  which  Fleming  de- 
clares his  intention  to  versify  the  Georgics  of  Yirgil  in  the  same  man* 
ner.    He  opens  the  Bucolics  with  these  lines  of  fourteen-syllables  :— • 

"  Thou  Tytere,  lying  at  thine  Mse  under  the  broade  beech  shade, 
A  coantrey  song  dost  time  ri^t  wel  in  pipe  of  oate  strawe  made : 
Oar  cotmtrey  borders  we  doo  leave  and  meddowes  sweete  forsake. 
Oar  coantrey  soyle  we  shanne,  bat  Ihon  in  shade  thine  ease  dost  take. 
Teaching  die  wooddes  of  Amaiyll  most  fayre  a  sound  to  make." 

This  is  heavy  and  clumsy,  but  it  is  lightness  and  grace  compared 
with  Fleming's  blank- verse  to  which  he  reduced  it  in  1589,  e,  g, 

**  O  Tilyrns,  thon  lieng  under  shade  of  spreading  beech, 
Boost  play  a  eoontrie  son^  upon  a  slender  oten  pipe. 
We  do  forsake  oar  eoontrie  bounds  and  medowes  sweet  [which  be], 
We  doo  forsake  oar  native  soyle :  thoa  Tityr,  slug  in  shade. 
Boost  teach  the  woods  to  sound  so  shrill  thy  love  fiure  Amaiyll." 

Even  this,  bad  as  it  is,  with  its  needless  parenthetical  expletives,  is 
better  than  the  conclusion  of  the  Eclogues,  which  we  first  insert  in  the 
rhyming  translation  of  1575,  following  it  by  the  blank  verse  of  1^89  :— 

**  That  thus  your  Poet  chaunted  hath,  O  Muses,  'tys  inoughe, 
Whiles  syttmg  styU  he  baskets  makes  of  rushe  and  bendii^  boughe. 
Fierides,  you  for  GaUo'  shall  these  sonnets  longer  make 
For  GaU',  whose  love  each  houre  in  me  as  much  increse  doth  take 
As  dooth  the  alder  gnsene  shoote  up  when  sprine  time  dooth  awake. 
Lets*  lyse,  the  shade  is  wont  to  bring  to  singers  lytle  joye 
The  Juniper  shade  nnpleasaont  is,  shades  dooe  all  fraites  anoye. 
Trudge  home,  ye  gotea,  the  evening  come,  tnidge,  tys  no  time  to  joy.'' 

Instead  of  being  improved,  the  passage  became  thus  uncouth  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  years, 

"  O  [ladies]  you  Fierides,  it  shalbe  [now]  inoogh 
That  [I]  your  poet  [Vireill]  have  these  [foresaid  sonets]  soong. 
Whiles  ne  sits  still  and  [also]  makes  a  little  mawnd  or  basket 
Of  slender  twigs  [or  omer  rods,  O  you]  Fierides 
These  songs  you  most  shall  make  to  Gall,  to  Gall,  the  love  of  whome 
Growes  eyexy  hoare  so  much  in  me,  as  in  the  spring  time  fresh 
The  alnetree  greene  shoots  up  it  selfe  [in  tallnesse  and  in  hight] 
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Bat  let  ns  rise,  the  shade  is  woont  to  sngers  to  be  hmtfiill. 
The  shadow  of  the  juniper  is  noisome,  and  to  fmte 
The  shadowes  also  do  mudi  harme  :  O  jon,  my  little  gotes, 
Fnll  fed  go  home  ;  the  eyening  comes,  mj  little  gotes  go  home." 

The  last  page  of  lihe  last  sheet  being  left  blank  by  the  printer, 
Fleming  filled  it  with  "  A  general  argmnent  of  the  whole  Booke"  in 
eijght  lines,  which  are  an  impiOTement  upon  the  measure  elsewhere 
employed,  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  of  ten-syllables. 

With  most  praise-worihy  industry  Messrs.  Cooper,  in  their  Atketut 
Cantahr.  11.  460,  &c.,  have  giren  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  69  works  bj 
Abraham  Fleming,  including  (No.  18)  his ''  Memorial,  Ac,  of  Mr.Willm. 
Lambe,"  who  died  in  1580 :  but  we  can  add  to  the  article  a  broadside^ 
**  devised  by  Abraham  Fleming,"  upon  the  same  benevolent  person, 
entitled  "  An  Epitaph,  or  funerall  inscripiaon  upon  the  godlie  life  and 
death  of  the  Bight  WorshipfuU  Maister  William  Lambe,  Esquire, 
Founder  of  the  new  Conduit  in  Holbome :"  it  was  "  imprinted  at 
London  by  Henrie  Denham  for  Thomas  Turner." 

Another  new  point  connected  with  the  literary  life  of  Fleming  maj 
also  here  be  stated,  viz.,  that  in  one  of  the  many  marginal  notes  to  his 
version  of  Yirgil's  "  G^orgics"  in  1589,  he  mentions  that  "  a  dozen 
years  ago,"  he  had  printed  '*  a  historie  of  Leander  and  Hero/'  '*  eng- 
lished"  from  the  Greek  of  Mussbus.  Therefore  there  was  a  transla- 
tion of  the  story  extant,  long  before  Marlow  took  up  the  subject :  he 
was  killed  in  1593,  and  his  paraphrase  was  not  published,  as  is  well 
known,  until  five  years  afterwards. 


YhEMJifQ,  Abraham. — ^A  Paradoxe,  Proving  by  reason  and 
example^  that  Baldnesse  is  much  better  than  bushie  haire^ 
&c.  Written  by  that  excellent  Philosopher  Synesins, 
Bishop  of  Thebes,  or  (as  some  say)  Cyren,  A  Prettie 
pamphlet  to  peruse,  and  replem'shed  with  recreation. 
Englished  by  Abraham  Fleming.  Hereunto  is  annexed 
the  pleasant  tale  of  Hemetes  the  Heremete,  pronounced 
before  the  Queenes  Majestic.  Newly  recognised  both  in 
Latine  and  Englishe  by  the  said  A.  F.  i|  r?ic  co^fac 
ij>a\aKpa  vrifieiov*  The  badge  of  wisedome  is  baldnesse. — 
Printed  by  H.  Denham.    1579.    8vo.    B.  L.    44  leaves. 
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This  little  tract  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  rarity,  and  because  it 
was  a  translation  by  a  mTiltifarioas  author  in  Terse  and  prose ;  at  the 
end  also  is  a  piece  of  pla^^iarism  from  another  author  of  eminence,  then 
recently  dead — G^rge  Gascoigne :  Fleming  might  have  been  con- 
sidered the  writer  of  *'  the  tale  of  Hemetes/'  in  English  and  Latin,  had 
not  the  original  manuscript  been  preserved  among  the  Boyal  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  (18  A,  XLYin,)  where  it  is  called  "  The  Tale 
of  Hemetes,  the  Heremyte  pronounced  before  the  Queen's  Majesty  at 
Woodstocke,  1675."  Warton  (Hist.  Engl.  Poetry,  8to.  Vol.  TV. 
p.  229),  who  had  not  seen  the  Eoyal  MS.,  actually  calls  it  ^*  Fleming's 
Tale,"  as  if  G^coigne  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  the  Eoyal 
MS.  the  English  is  followed,  not  merely  by  the  Latin  version  (given 
in  the  little  volume  before  us)  but  by  others  in  Italian  and  French, 
Gascoigne  claiming  to  be  a  linguist  and  the  author  of  all  four.  He 
died  in  1577;  and  it  looks  as  if,  two  years  afterwards,  Fleming  had 
become  possessed  of  a  copy,  and  had  printed  the  Tale  as  his  own. 
What,  however,  he  may  mean  by  the  word  ''  recognizsed,"  on  the  title- 
page,  is  uncertain,  but  he  has  altered  Gkkscoigne's  language  in  a  few 
places,  not  generally  for  the  better.  The  tract  was  thus  entered  at 
Stationers'  HaU  on 

'<  22  Septembris,  [1579.] 
"  H.  Denham,  Lycenced  nnto  him  &c.    A  paradox 
pooTiBge  ij  Beason  and  example  that 
Baldnes  is  much  better  than  bnshie  heare. — ^vjd.  '* 

At  the  back  of  the  title-page,  is  ''  The  life  of  Synesius  drawen  out  of 
Suydas  his  gatherings,"  at  the  end  of  which  we  read, "  Thus  much  for  the 
credite  of  the  Authcnr."  To  it  succeeds  "  The  Epistle  Apologeticall  to 
the  lettered  Beader :"  it  fills  eight  widely  printed  pages,  and  is  sub- 
scribed ''  Thine  for  thy  pleasure  and  profite,  Abraham  Fleming :"  here 
he  excuses  himself  and  his  author  for  taking  up  so  slender  a  subject ; 
and  here  we  meet  with  an  early  mention  of  old  John  Heywood,  as  the 
writer  of  *'  The  Spider  and  the  Fly,"  which  had  been  printed  in  1556« 

''Lacian  and  Apnleiiis  wrote  of  an  Asae,  Themison  in  praise  of  the  herbe 
Flantaine,  Homere  in  commendation  of  Wine,  Ephren  in  diapnuse  of  Laughing, 
Orpheus  and  Hesiodns  of  Fmnigations  or  Perfmnes,  duysippns  of  Cole- 
wortes,  Fhaniaa  of  Netdea,  MeasaU  made  of  eyerie  aeverall  letter  of  the  A,  B,  C. 
a  Bererall  booke,  Virgil  of  a  Gnat,  Ovid  of  a  Nat,  and  Erasmus  of  the  praise 
of  follie,  and  Heywood,  yet  later,  of  the  Spider  and  the  Flie." 

The  body  of  the  small  volume  commences  "  Dion  with  the  golden 
tongue,  wrote  a  Booke  in  the  praise  and  commendation  of  frisled 
and  shocked  haire,"  as  the  reason  for  this  defence  of  baldness.  -  The 
subject  is  discussed  with  a  species  of  vivacious  learning,  and  the 
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citation  of  many  authorities  in  point,  including  several  brief  quota- 
tions from  Homer,  which  Fleming  renders  into  not  yeiy  clumsy  and 
semi-jocose  English,  as 

*^  Th'  immortall  king  God  Jnpiter 
his  heayenlie  haire  ^d  shake, 
Which  made  the  starrie  firmament 
to  qtdyer  and  to  quake." 

Beferenoes  are  always  giren  in  the  margin  to  authorities,  and  some- 
times with  accompanying  comments. 

The  tale  of  Hemetes  (not  *'  Fable  of  Hermes"  as  Warton  errone- 
ously gives  it)  the  Heremite  pronounced  before  the  Queene's  Majestie, 
was  most  likely  delivered  at  Kenilworth,  but  we  are  not  told  so.  To 
show  the  sort  of  changes  made  by  Fleming,  we  may  mention  that 
Gascoigne's  "  Violence  must  give  place  to  vertue,"  is  altered  to  "j^ld 
to  vertue,"  and  just  afterwards  "  fellowship,"  of  the  Boyal  MS.,  is 
altered  to  companie,  and  "  infortunes  "  to  fni^fbriunes.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  carry  this  matter  farther,  but  the  veiy  last  word  substituted 
by  Fleming,  viz.,  wcute  for  G«scoigne's  "  vayne,"  is  anything  but  an 
improvement — "  that  whosoever  wisheth  you  best  may  never  wish 
in  vxuie.**  This  may  have  been  what  Fleming  meant  by  ''newly  re- 
cognised," on  his  title-page. 


Flodden  Field.— Flodden  Field  in  Nine  Fits,  being  an  exact 
History  of  that  Famous  memorable  Battle  fought  between 
English  and  Scots  on  Flodden-Hill  in  the  Time  of  Heniy 
the  Eighth,  Anno  1513.  Worthy  the  Perusal  of  the  Eng- 
lish NobiUty.— London  Printed  by  P.  L.  for  H.  B.  W.  P. 
and  S.  H.  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Ivy  Lane  and  Gray's-Inn 
Gate.     1664.     12mo.    46  leaves. 

On  the  first  fly-leaf  of  the  copy  of  this  book  at  Bridgewater  Houae 
is  a  Manuscript  ''  Index  of  the  names  of  the  Scotsmen  mentioned  in 
this  Book,"  and  on  the  second  the  following  notes  in  the  handwriting 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

"Walter  Scott, 
"  This  poem  was  published  bjLambe  Vicar  of  Norham  in  1774,  from  an  old 
MS.  and  by  Joseph  Benson  Philomath  in  the  same  year.    This  old  copy  is  pro- 
bably miiqiie. 

"  Given  to  mc  by  Mr.  W.  Scott, 
"  Staffobd*" 
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On  the  back  of  this  fly-leaf,  and  facing  the  title,  is  the  license  for  the 
printing  of  the  book,  dated  Korember  11, 1663. 

This  work  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  thought  it, 
and  seyeral  copies  are  in  public  and  private  libraries. 


Forest  of  Fancy. — ^The  Forest  of  Fancy.  Wherein  is  con- 
tained very  pretty  Apoihegmes  and  pleasannt  histories^ 
both  in  meeter  and  prose^  Songes^  Sonets^  Epigrams  and 
Epistles^  of  diverse  matter  and  in  diverse  manner.  With 
sundry  devises^  no  lesse  pithye  then  pleasannt  and  pro- 
fytable. 

Beade  with  regard,  peruse  each  point  well. 

And  then  give  thy  judgement  as  reason  shall  move  thee, 

For  eare  thou  conceive  it,  twere  hard  for  to  tell, 

If  cause  be  or  no  wherefore  to  reprove  me. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Porfoote^  dwelling  in 
Newgate  Market^  within  the  new  Bents^  at  the  Signe  of 
the  Lacrece.    1579.    4to.    B.  L.     80  leaves. 

There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  name  of  the  author  of  this 
volume,  but  the  words  "  L'acquis  Abonde.  FLnis  H.  C."  at  the  very 
end  of  it.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  appropriate  the  initials,  and  it  is 
a  difficulty  that  is  likely  to  continue.  There  are  only  two  known 
authors  of  about  that  day  to  whom  they  could  belong — ^Henry  Con- 
stable and  Henry  Chetde ;  and  some  bibliographers  have  contended  for 
the  one,  and  some  for  the  other.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  work  in 
hand  was  by  neither  of  them :  the  style  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
like  that  of  Constable,  and  in  1579  Chettle  was  only  apprentice  to  a 
printer.  Our  notion  is  that  the  various  pieces  were  contributed  by 
various  hands,  and  that  H.  C.  undertook  the  task  of  editorship,  which 
may  in  part  serve  to  explain  the  French  motto. 

"  The  Forest  of  Fancy  "  is  unquestionably  a  very  rare  and  interest- 
ing work ;  but  we  should  not  have  adopted  it  as  the  subject  of  n 
separate  article,  had  we  not  a  new  and  important  fact  to  communicate 
regarding  it.  Nobody  has  hitherto  suspected  that  there  were  two 
editions  of  it,  both  in  the  same  year,  1579,  yet  differing  most  mate^ 

u  2 
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rially :  for  instance,  one  edition  (the  only  one  known  to  anybody  wlio 
has  written  upon  it)  contains  only  58  leayes,  and  this  is  the  impression 
reviewed  at  hirge  in  "  Eestituta,'*  in.  456 ;  bnt  the  second  edition 
contains  no  fewer  than  80  leaves,  so  that  much  new  matter  was  inserted 
to  make  up  the  difference.  Some  of  the  old  matter  was  also  changed ; 
yet,  if  an  exact  collation  be  made  of  the  two,  it  will  be  found  that 
for  the  old  matter,  that  which  is  common  to  both  impressionB,  not 
only  the  same  iypes  were  employed,  but  exactiy  in  the  same  way : 
even  the  same  errors  of  the  press,  and  the  same  imperfect  letters,  are 
sometimes  discoyered  in  both.  This  may  have  happened  because  Pnr- 
foot,  the  printer,  kept  the  types  standing  until  the  first  edition  of 
1579  had  been  sold  off;  and  when  a  new  edition  was  called  for,  he 
availed  himself  of  part  of  the  letter  press  that  had  been  set  up  some 
months  before.  Thus  we  have  two  copies  of  the  year  1579,  essentially 
different  in  the  whole,  yet  in  many  respects  similar. 

This  is  a  curious  fact,  and  as  far  as  we  know  and  can  remember, 
not  applicable  to  any  other  work  of  that  age. 

One  main  difference  strikes  us  in  the  commencement,  vis.,  that 
after  the  titie-page,  and  before  "  the  Epistie  to  the  Beader,"  in  the 
second  impression  of  1579,  the  editor  (or  author  perhaps)  thought  fit 
to  insert  three  copies  of  verses,  one  of  them  headed  *'  The  Booke 
speaketh  to  the  Buyer,"  which  is  subscribed  "  Einis  qd.  Tbjicj,"  and 
ends  with  these  lines  :— 

**  Pat  hand  in  purse  for  ponce 
to  purchase  me  withnll : 
What  f oole  a  Forrest  would  forsake, 
that  sees  the  price  so  small  ?" 

Here,  too,  we  learn  that  the  charge  for  the  volume  was  only  "  a 
shilling."  JS'ext  we  have  five  seven-line  stanzas,  "  The  Author  to  the 
Beader;"  and  in  the  third  place  some  rhymes  by  B.  W.  "in  the 
Authours  behalfe,"  where  he  teUs  a  supposed  purchaser— 

**  Let  him  that  hath  this  prety  booke 
for  thy  delight  compyled  heare, 
Grood  Keader,  reape  his  just  reward 
to  recompenoe  his  meere  good  will.'' 

These  three  copies  of  verses,  only  in  the  second  edition,  are  followed 
by  the  long  **  Epistle  to  the  Beader,"  as  in  "  Bestituta."  We  may 
point  out  another  material  variation.  In  the  first  edition  we  have 
a  poem  numbered  66,  and  thus  entitied :  "  T.  O.  being  enamored  of  a 
ritch  yong  gentiewoman,  as  well  through  the  report  of  her  vertnes, 
as  for  that  which  he  himself  had  scene  in  her,  wrighteth  unto  her  in 
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this  manner."  Now,  in  the  second  edition  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
such  production,  and  possibly  it  was  excluded  at  the  instance  of  T.  O., 
the  editor,  H.  C,  haying  inserted  it  without  the  authority  of  the  writes 
of  the  loying  epistle. 

Sometimes  the  printer  seems  to>haye  been  puzzled  to  make  the  new 
matter  fit  in  with  the  old,  already  in  type,  and  seyeral  lines  are  there- 
fore repeated  at  thettop  of  a  page,  which  are,  in  fact,  upon  the  pre- 
ceding page :  such  is  the  case  with  a  song  beginning  *^  It  was  so  sweete 
a  melody,"  &c.  We  need  not  enter  into  this  point  more  at  length,  nor 
supply  quotations  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  both  impressions, 
because  in  ''  Eestituta  "  will  be  found  eyen  a  superabundance  of  speci- 
mens. The  Italian  tales  in  prose,  near  the  end  of  the  workj^  arej  with 
some  trifling  exceptions,  the  same  in  both  editions. 


Pour  Leaves  op  teub  Lovb.— The  iiij  leves  of  the  traelove* 
— [Colophon]  Enprented  at  London  in  Flete  strete  at  the 
Sygne  of  the  Sonne  by  wynkyn  de  worde.   4to. 

Ab  Dibdin,  the  only  authority  who  mentions  this  little  production,! 
(it  was  unknown  to  Ames  and  Herbert)  giyes  the  title,  as  well  as  the 
colophon,  incorrectly,  we  haye  inserted  them  aboye  precisely  as  they 
stand  in  the  original,  of  which,  we  belieye,  no  more  than  a  single  copy 
is  in  existence.  It  is  introduced  by  a  wood-cut  of  a  man  and  woman, 
the  latter  giying  a  ring  to  the  former,  and  saying  *'  Holde  this  a  token 
priyye,  ywys,"  while  the  man  answers,  ''For  your  sake  I  shall  it 
take."  Dibdin  states  that  "  the  poem  begins  in  irregular  metre,"  but 
the  metre  (of  which  he  furnishes  no  specimen)  is  quite  regular  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  it  opens  thus  prettily :— i 

*'  In  a  momynge  of  may  wha  medowes  ca  spryg^ 
jfoannches  and  blossomes  of  biyglit  colours^ 
As  I  went  by  a  well  on  my  playenge, 
Thorowe  a  mery  ordiarde,  sayense  myn  onres,^ 
Where  byrdes  roll  bysely  began  ror  to  aynge,, 
The  bowes  to  borge  on  borde  to  the  browes, 
I  was  ware  of  a  may  that  made  momynge  r 
She  sate  and  syghed  amoge  the  fiiyre  fionres  so  swete. 

She  made  mommynge  vnonghe. 

Her  wepjmge  dyd  my  herte  woo : 

To  a  deme  I  me  dxoughe 

Her  wyll  to  knowe*" 

The  whole  is  of  a  religious  cast^  and  the  "  four  leayes  "  are  emble- 
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matioal  of  the  Father,  Son,  Holj  Ghost,  and  the  Yirgin.  Eireiy  stanin 
is  in  the  form  of  the  one  we  have  extracted,  excepting  that^  to  sare 
room,  the  four  last  lines  are  printed  as  three,  thos  :— 

**  Thus  the  biygbt  b^e  taught  the  tnie  maye, 
And  she  bleaayd  his  body,  his  bone  and  his  blode  : 
To  the  f oarthe  lef e  I  rede  that  we  praye 
That  she  wolde  oar  message  do  wim  a  mylde  mode, 
And  speke  for  the  lone  before  the  last  daye 
To  the  thyrde  lefe  gracyons  and  good. 
The  lone  of  the  iiii  leres  that  we  wynne  maye : 
That  grace  eramit  grete  god  that  dyed  on  the  rood. 
Tnis  I  nerde  in  a  yaJaye  walkynge 
As  I  wente  on  my  waye,  Id  a  mowmynge  of  maye, 
Whan  medowes  can  sprynge." 

The  "  true  maye"  mentioned  in  the  first  line  above  is  a  yonng  girl 
to  whom  a  tnrtle-dove  addresses  herself,  and  instructs  her  in  the 
yarions  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  seventh  line  of  the 
first  stanza  we  have  quoted,  "  made"  is  probably  a  misprint  for  mafe. 
*'  I  was  ware  of  a  may  that  maye  momynge  "  means  *'  I  was  aware  of 
a  maid  that  May  morning." 


Fbagosa. — ^The  History  of  the  most  renowned  Fragosa,  ^ioig 
of  Aragon.  Together  with  the  strange  Fortunes,  and  His- 
torical! Deeds,  performed  by  his  three  Sons  Ac.  Written 
by  W.  C,  The  first  Part.— London,  Printed  by  E.  Alsop 
and  Robert  Wood  &c.    1663.  "B.  L.    4to.    64  kaves. 

It  is  probable  that  the  W.  C.  mentioned  on  the  title-page  was  the 
same  author  who  wrote  '*  The  Adventures  of  Lady  Egeria,"  printed 
by  B.  Waldegrave,.  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  although  no  edition  of  the  romance  before  us  is 
known  until  that  of  1656,  followed  by  the  present  of  1663.  Both 
doubtless  were  reprints  of  an  earlier  copy.  The  History  of  Fragosa 
is  without  preliminary  matter  of  any  kind,  the  story  commencing  im- 
mediately after  the  title-page.  ''The  second  Part"  has  afresh  title- 
page,  but  the  signatures  are  continued  throughout. 


FsAUNCE,  A  BUAHAM. — The  Lamentations  of  Amyntas  for  the 
death  of  Phillis,  paraphrastically  translated  ont  of  Latine 
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into  English  Hexameters  by  Abraham  Framice.^ — London 
Printed  by  John  Wolfe,  for  Thomas  Newman,  and  Thomas 
Ghibbin.    Anno  Dom.     1587.    4to.     20  leaves% 

This  is  a  yersion  into  English  hexameters  of  eertain  Latin  hexa- 
meters, a  form  of  composition  once  much  encouraged  in  our  lan- 
guage by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Spenser,  Harvey  and 
others.  Eraxmce  seems  to  have  obtained  his  education  at  Cambridge 
by  the  bounty  of  the  Pembroke  family,  and  especially  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  The  above  is  the  first  impression  of  his  earliest  English  pro- 
duction, and  as  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  criticised,  we 
shall  give  a  few  specimens  from  it. 

Li  the  dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  Eraunce  complains 
of  his  "  afflicted  mind  and  crazed  bodie,"  the  first  probably  alluding 
to  the  loss  of  Phillis,  whoever  the  lady  may  have  been,  for  which  he 
grieves  in  eleven  distinct  Lamentations.  He  apologises  for  his  "  un- 
usual kind  of  verse,"  but  maiut>ains  that  it  is  not  ill  suited  to  our 
language.  We  quote  a  passage  in  which  he  thus  dwells  on  the  loss  he 
had  sustained : — 

**  O,  what  a  life  did  I  leade,  what  a  blessed  life  did  I  leade  then, 
Happy  shepheard  with  a  loving  lasse,  while  destiny  snflrsd  I 
Under  a  beech  many  times  wee  sate  most  sweetely  together, 
Under  a  broade  beech  tree  that  smibeames  might  not  anoy  ns  : 
Either  in  others  armes,  stil  looking  either  on  other, 
Both  many  rimes  singing,  and  verses  both  many  making, 
And  both  so  many  wooids  with  kisses  so  many  mingling. 
Sometimes  her  white  neck,  as  white  as  milk,  was  I  tntthing. 
Sometimes  her  prety  paps  and  breast  was  I  bold  to  be  fingring, 
Whilst  PMUis  smyling  and  bfljoshing  hangd  by  my  bosome, 
And  these  cheekes  of  mine  did  stroke  with  her  yvory  fingers, 
These  dieekes  with  yong  heare,  like  soft  downe,  all  to  b^  smeared." 

This  is  nothing  less  than  a  woM  attempt  to  apply  our  noble  lan- 
guage to  a  purpose  entirely  opposed  to  its  genius  and  construction. 
No  wonder  that  the  lady  blushed  at  the  freedoms  of  her  lover ;  and  it 
may  seem  singular  that  Eraunce,  even  in  that  day,  could  inscribe  this 
and  similar  descriptions  to  Lady  Pembroke.  Let  the  reader  note 
also  the  perversions  of  emphasis,  that  must  be  given  to  insignificant 
words,  in  order  to  preserve,  anjrthing  like  hexameter  measure ; 

^  These  cheeks  with  young  hair,  like  se/t  downe,  aU  to  bee  smeared." 

Fraunce  la  often  driven  to  the  necessity  of  coining  words,  and  adding 
syllables,  for  the  sake  of  his  verse :  in  one  place  we  are  told, 

**  Thus  did  Amyntas  speake,  and  then  came/etftUUi/  homeward  ;" 
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and  in  another, 

.    *<Wh^  for  want  ofbieathPhiUiBlay/nn^y  gasping." 

For  eleven  days,  and  aa  many  nights,  Amyntas  laments  the  loss  of 
Phillis,  hut  at  length  destroys  himself;  and  the  poems  (each  Lamen- 
tation is  separately  nnmbered)  condnde  with  fire  of  perhaps  the  least 
ear-ofiending  lines  of  the  whole  production. 

**  And  now  in  meantinie,  whylst  these  things  thus  were  a  woridng, 
Good  loving  neighbours  for  a  long  time  missed  Amintss, 
And  by  the  cares  of  beasts,  by  the  dungeons  daike,  by  the  desert^ 
And  by  the  hills,  by  the  dales,  by  the  wells  and  wateiy  f  omitains, 
Sought  for  AmiTitJM  long,  but  never  met  with  Amintaa." 

Fraonce,  in  fact,  was  no  poet,  and  offers  nothing  in  the  way  of  gracefol 
invention  to  compensate  for  his  awkward  contortions  of  oar  langnage. 

Bitson  (B.  P.  p.  211)  gives  the  date  of  this  work  as  1588,  adding 
that  it  was  printed  by  Charlewood :  this  was,  in  fact,  the  second  im- 
pression ;  and,  although  it  has  never  been  mentioned,  there  was  a  third 
in  1589,  professing  to  have  been  "newly  corrected:*'  it  was  then 
"  Printed  by  Bobert  Bobinson,"  for  Newman  and  Gnbbin.  Unless  the 
impressions  were  small,  the  reprinting  of  it  three  times  in  as  many 
years  would  show  that  it  was  popular.  Yet  that  seems  almost  im- 
possible with  a  work  of  such  a  character. 


FuLWELL,  XJlpian. — ^Tho  firste  parte  of  the  Eyghth  liberall 
Science :  Entituled^  Ars  Adulandi,  The  Arte  of  Flatteries 
with  the  confutation  therof,  both  very  pleasannt  and  pro- 
fitable^ devised  and  compiled  by  Ulpian  FnlweU.  Newly 
corrected  and  augmented. 

Who  reades  a  booke  rashly 

at  randon  doth  runne : 
He  goes  on  his  errand, 

yet  leaves  it  undone. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  Iticharde  Jones^  and  are  to  be 
soldo  at  his  shoppe  over  agaynst  Sainct  Sepnlchers  Chnrche. 
1579.    4to.    B.  L.    87  leaves. 

I^obody  who  has  noticed  this  singular  and  amusing  work  has  been 
aware  that  it  went  through  more  than  one  edition.  There  were  cer- 
tainly three  impressions,  although  only  two  of  them  have  passed  under 
our  eyes :  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  eariiest,  and 
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we  apprehend  that  it  has  perished :  having  been  much  read,  anterior 
to  the  publieation  of  the  copies  of  1679,  all  were  probably  destroyed. 
On  the  4th  March,  1676-7,  William  Hoskins,  according  to  the  Sta* 
tioners'  Eegisters,  assigned  **  The  first  part  of  the  yiij  liberall  Scyence'* 
to  Henry  Bamford,  and  Bamford  on  3rd  March,  1677-8,  made  it  over 
to  Bichard  Jones,  by  whom  the  two  next  editions  were  printed.  That 
William  Hosldns  was  the  typographer  of  the  first  edition  cannot  there- 
fore well  be  doubted,  and  in  the  preliminary  matter  to  that  of  1679  we 
find  the  author  addressing  "his  old  Mend  and  fellow  W.  H./'  t.  e. 
William  Hosldns,  and  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  hinL 

The  third  edition  was,  as  we  have  said,  like  the  second,  printed  by 
Bichard  Jones,  but  without  date ;  and  the  titie-page  in  other  respects 
materially  differs,  fcnr  Fulwell  placed  upon  it  the  following  Latin  lines, 
besides  the  English  ones  :— 

**  His  diebns  non  peractis 
Nnlla  fides  est  impacds 

Videto. 

Mel  in  ore,  Torba  lactis 
Fel  in  cerde,  fraos  in  factis 

Vidcto." 

The  second  edition,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  states  that  the  work  had  been  "  newly  corrected  and  aug- 
mented :"  how  far  this  was  really  the  case  we  cannot  judge  without 
comparison  with  the  first  edition,  not  now  extant ;  and  the  same  state- 
ment is  made  upon  the  title-page  of  the  third  edition,  although  the 
contents  in  each  are  the  same. 

Following  the  title  is  ''  A  Dialogue  between  the  author  and  his  Muse, 
as  touching  the  dedication  of  this  Booke :"  it  is  in  verse,  but  the  dedi- 
cation to  Lady  Burghley  is  in  sober  prose,  as  well  as  an  address  from 
Fulwell "  to  the  firiendly  Beader."  To  this  succeeds  "  A  description 
of  the  seven  Liberall  Sciences,"  viz.  Grammar,  Logic,  Bhetoric,  Music, 
Arithmetic,  Astronomy  and  GFeometry :  to  these  Fulwell  adds  **  Adu- 
lation or  Flatterie  "  as  "  the  eighth  liberal  science."  The  body  of  the 
tract  may  be  said  to  begin  with  a  Dialogue  between  the  author  and  his 
printer,  W[illiam]  H[oskins].  There  is  also  a  short  discussion  between 
the  author  and  his  book,  "  wherin  is  shewed  sundry  opinions  that  were 
uttered  upon  the  first  impression,  which  the  author  him  selfe  hearde  in 
Paules  Church  yeard  and  else  where."  He  describes  Fortune's  Court, 
with  the  distribution  of  her  favours,  observing  that  he  saw  **  how  some 
of  William  Sommers  kynred  had  their  handes  full,"  while  he  (Folwell) 
was  compelled  to  endure  many  misfortunes,  and  to  contend  against 
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poverty  in  a  thread-bare  cloak.  In  the  whole,  the  Dialogaes  are  eight 
ifi.  number,  between  the  author  and  Fortune — the  author  and  Friar 
Erands — ^the  author  and  Fortunatus — the  author  and  Pierce  Pick- 
thank,  drunken  Dickon  and  Dame  Annet,  the  ale-wife— the  author 
and  Diogenes — ^the  author  and  Tom  Tapster,  Miles  Makeshift  and 
Wat  Wily,  and  two  others. 

.  Some  of  these  are  in  pointed  prose,  and  others  in  familiar,  satirical  and 
humourous  yerse ;  but  in  the  following,  which  is  one  of  the  best  portions, 
ITlpian  Fulwell  speaks  to  Jupiter  in  his  own  person,  as  *'  a  simple 
sot  named. U.  F."  As  the  work  is  one  not  only  of  great  curiosity  bnt 
merit,  we  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  our  extract,  especially  as 
the  extreme  rarity  of  the  work  has  occasioned  it  to  be  passed  over  hj 
bibliographers,  who  haye  only  heard  of  one  edition,  and  do  not  erea 
agree  upon  the  tide  of  it  :— 

'*  0,  Mighty  JoYC,  witiii  license  thine  to  speake  is  now  assignde, 
And  pardon  free  prodaimde,  give  leave  for  mee  to  speake  my  minde. 
Fooles  boltes  (men  say)  axe  soonest  shot,  yet  ofte  they  hit  the  marke: 
Blind  Bayard  is  as  sore  of  f oote  as  Palfrey  in  the  darke. 
On  Stage  who  stands  to  play  his  part,  eadi  frown  may  not  him  daant; 
Some  puiy  to  please,  some  laagh,  some  weepe,  some  flatter,  some  do  taunt 
Bat  hee  whose  parte  tendes  to  this  ende  fond  fancies  tores  to  sdioole, 
Best  welcome  is  when  he  resines  tiiie  scafibld  to  the  foofe. 

.  Lo  I  now  the  foole  is  come  in  place,  thongh  not  with  patcht  pyde  ooatc. 
To  tell  such  newes  as  earst  he  saw  within  the  Cock-lorels  bote. 
The  Rowers  cryde,  to  Barge !  to  Barge  !  the  passengers  make  haste; 
The  iyde  is  tumde,  and  every  foole  in  his  degree  his  plast 
Widi  lusty  gaole  and  laboring  Oars  t^e  Barge  hath  won  the  Porte, 
Where  Jupiter  doth  raigne  and  mle  within  a  stately  Forte : 
Eche  one  devisde  which  way  were  best  in  favonres  grace  to  grow; 
Some  crake,  some  brag,  some  flaunt  it  out,  some  crouch  and  creepe  f  ul  bw : 
With  cap  and  knee  some  sue  and  serve,  some  gape  for  others  fiilles, 
Some  snatch  the  fruit  before  rebound,  some  gnawe  on  tastelease  shalles. 
Some  fish  and  catch  a  Fro^  at  last,  yet  feede  on  better  hope; 
Some  sting  their  handes  with  nettles  keene,  while  they  for  flowers  grope: 

.  Some  sing,  some  daunce,  some  pype,  some  play,  and  all  for  fiivours  grace: 
Thus  gr^y  gayne  makes  men  beleeve  they  runne  in  endlesse  race. 
What  desperate  nasard  is  so  hard  that  makes  the  yonker  doubt  ? 
What  way  so  wilde  where  ^ain  doth  grow,  that  worldline  findes  not  out  ? 
What  hole  so  small  in  writings  olde  wat  cannot  now  be  Found  ? 
But  lucre  and  large  conscience  makes  some  holes  where  wordes  are  sound. 
Ah  1  Conscience  is  a  banisht  wight  with  garment  al  to  tome, 
Bnt  though  c^ee  sit  in  homely  ragges,  she  laughes  some  robes  to  soome: 
She  smiles  at  tyrants  that  tnrmoyle  to  make  their  will  their  law. 
Whose  climbing  mindes,  by  right  or  wrong,  would  hold  all  men  in  aw ; 
Befusing  fiame  and  chusing  shame  by  hunting  Mammons  chaoe : 
A  fig  (say  they)  for  good  report  1  let  me  have  fortune's  grace. 

Oh  Jove  1  are  these  things  hid  from  thee  ?  nay,  nay,  thon  seest  them  sD; 
But  winking  wisdome  is  not  blinde  to  tume  the  tossed  ball. 
Thou  seest  that  sundry  sortes  of  men  by  flattery  do  aroire 
.  To  guerdon  great,  when  trusty  tameth  mith  hatred  for  her  hyre. 
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Thon  Befist,  I  know,  the  subtile  sleights  that  worldly  wightes  devise  $ 

Who  currieth  ^vonr  cnrrantly  is  onely  ootmted  wise. 

Alas !  how  is  Religion  nsde  to  serre  the  tnme  at  neede, 

Whose  doake  hides  sundry  hypocrites  that  many  erronrs  breede. 

For  why  'tis  now  a  common  trade,  when  refuge  all  is  past^ 

To  take  Religion  for  a  diield,  a  shift  to  serve  at  last. 

Oh  Jove !  if  mon  wilt  ransacke  some  that  vaunt  of  her  decrees, 

They  will  appeare  but  flaunting  leaves  of  withered  fruitlesse  trees. 

To  natter  Ptmces  many  men  apply  them  to  the  time : 

They  force  no  whit  Religions  rail,  so  they  aloft  may  clime. 

Now,  mighty  Jove,  looke  well  aboute;  all  thinges  are  in  thy  sight ; 

The  Toi^hstone  tries  all  is  not  ^Ide  that  gUstoreth  faire  and  bright. 

Loe  I  I  have  thus  exprest  my  nunde  and  shewd  forth  my  intent : 

My  part  is  playd,  and  I  am  pleasde,  so  that  I  be  not  shent" 

All  this  most  be  admitted  to  be  extremd j  good,  and  so  seyere  that  part 
of  it  coxdd  hardly  have  been  well  relished.  We  are  to  recollect,  when 
Folwell  speaks  of  religion,  that  the  author  was  a  clergyman  beneficed 
in  Somersetshire ;  and  when  he  adyerts  to  the  stage  and  to  the  conduct 
of  actors  upon  it,  that  he  had  written  a  play  (one  of  the  best  of  the 
time)  under  the  title  of  "  Like  wiQ  to  like,  quoth  the  Devil  to  the 
Collier :"  it  had  been  printed  more  than  ten  years  before  the  work 
in  our  hands  was  published.  One  of  his  aTnusing  Dialogues  is 
between  himself  and  "  Sir  Symon  the  parson  of  PoU  Jobham,"  in 
which  Fulwell  says  '*  Thou  knowest  that  when  I  was  in  the  flower  of 
my  youth  I  was  well  regarded  of  many  men,  as  weU  for  my  prompte 
wit  in  scofi^g  and  taunting,  as  also  for  the  comlynesse  of  my  personage, 
beinge  of  yery  tall  stature  and  active  in  many  thinges,  by  meanes 
wherof  I  became  a  servitour."  Hd  has  previously  laughed  at  Sir 
Symon  for  being  one  of  "  the  Family  of  Loye,"  who  had  begun  life  as 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Besides  the  interlude  already  mentioned,  Fulwell 
was  the  author  of  a  third  known  work  entitled  "  The  Flower  of  Fame," 
of  which  we  need  say  nothing,  because  it  is  reprinted  in  Yol.  X.  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany. 

We  may  add  to  the  aboye  the  conclusion  of  the  Author's  "  Envoy," 
which  is  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  rest  of  the  yolume. 

**  Farewell,  my  booke ;  God  be  i^y  speede^ 
I  sende  thee  forth  to  walk  alone. 
In  homely  stile,  in  threede  bare  weede, 
For  robe  of  rethoricke  I  have  none : 
MyWardrope  hath  no  filed  phrase, 
Wheron  fine  eyes  delight  to  gase." 
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Gaiksfobd^  Thomas. — The  Yision  and  Disconrse  of  Hemy 
the  Seventh.  Concerning  the  TJnitie  of  Great  Britaine. 
Divided  into  foure  Chapters.  1  Containing  an  Introduc- 
tion. 2  Indncements  to  TJnitie.  3  The  policy  deceit  and 
mischievous  spite  of  the  underminers  hereof.  4  The  dan- 
ger of  Division.  Belated  by  T.  G.  Seneca  ad  Novaium, 
Ijb  1.  de  ira.  &c. — At  London  Printed  by  G.  Eld  &c. 
1610.    4to.    35  leaves. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  poem,  of  which  no  more  tium  one 
other  copy  ia  known,  and  which  is  unnoticed  by  bibliographers,  wis 
the  earliest  work  of  Thomas  Gainsford,  who  wrote  the  Mutory  ef 
Trebizond  in  1616,  and  of  Ferhin  Warheek  in  1618.  As  a  poem  it 
does  not  possess  much  merit,  and  the  subject  is  very  eUboratelj  and 
tediously  treated,  the  object  being  to  enforce  the  neoessily  of  unioa 
between  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  promoted  by  Henzy 
Vll.  when  he  gave  his  daughter  Margaret  to  James  IV .  of  Scodsad. 
The  best  passage  of  the  whole  production  is  the  following,  relatmg 
to  the  discouragement  of  Columbus  in  England  and  elsewhere,  when  he 
proposed  to  undertake  the  discovery  of  America  r— 

"  Crednlitie  doth  often  dannffers  breede. 
And  slow  beleef  e  doth  oft  foreslow  th'  occasion : 
Once  to  Colnmbns  we  gaye  little  heede, 
When  he  made  profier  to  the  Ehiglish  nation. 
That  if  we  did  but  fnmiah  him  with  ships. 
All  Enropes  glorie  we  might  soone  eoclipse. 

**  He  said  he  knew  there  was  another  world. 
And  to  the  same  he  wonld  the  Pilot  be: 
If  skiU  did  faile  o'ro  boord  he  would  be  hml'd. 
So  sure  he  was  that  th'  Indies  he  should  see. 
Where  was  of  silver  and  of  gold  snch  store, 
As  hi  the  old  world  was  not  seene  befine. 

"  But  we  esteem'd  his  speech  an  idle  dreame, 
And  after  long  delay  ms  suite  denied: 
We  wey'd  his  words  at  our  owne  fancies  beame, 
And  thus  repuls'd  he  onelr  thus  replyed ; 
That  he  would  all  the  Qiristian  Princes  trie» 
And  would  not  rest  till  all  did  him  denie. 

**  When  after  tedious  suites  to  Europe's  kings. 
He  found  his  motions  ereiy  where  neglected  ; 
At  length  to  Anagon  his  suite  he  brings, 
Where  Castiles  queene  what  he  desir'd  effected. 
Then  was  that  done  which  he  had  long  infonned. 
And  what  he  promised  duly  he  performed* 
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"  What  smce  insn'd  all  lands  have  felt  and  seene, 
For  to  a  concord  Spaine  was  soone  reduced  ; 
And  to  all  lands  she  hath  a  teirour  beene  : 
Since  from  her  leagae  she  hath  not  beene  seduced. 
Her  Indies  gold,  and  Concord  so  prevaU'd 
That  England,  Fraonce,  and  Italy  sh'  assail'd." 

The  midn  body  of  the  poem  is  an  address  from  Henry  Vil.,  who 
appears  in  a  vision  to  the  snccessor  of  Elizabeth.  Gainsford's  name  is 
not  recorded  as  of  either  nniversity* 


Galb^  Dunstan. — ^PyramuB  and  Thisbe.    London  Printed  for 
Boger  Jackson  &c.    1617.    4to.    12  leaves. 

No  earlier  edition  of  this  poem  is  known,  but  the  dedication  "  to  the 
worshipftdl  his  verie  friend  D.  B.  H."  is  dated  by  the  author,  Dnnstan 
Grale,  "  this  26ih  of  November,  1596."  It  is  written  in  couplets,  but 
each  successive  twelve  lines  are  divided  from  those  that  precede  by  two 
double  rhymes,  in  the  management  of  which  the  author  does  not  show 
much  skill,  for  he  makes  "  together'*  rhyme  with  "  dissever/'  "wind- 
less" with  " unkindness,"  "lover"  with  "mother,"  "mourning"  with 
"groaning ;"  but,  in  the  last  instance,  "mourning'*  may  have  been 
a  misprint  for  "moaning."  The  production  consists  of  forty  such 
twelve-line  stanzas  as  have  been  described^  one  of  which  will  be  a 
sufficient  specimen  :— 

**  Besolv'd  to  die,  he  songfat  the  pointed  blade 
Which  erst  his  hand  had  cast  into  the  shade  : 
And  see,  prond  C3iance,  fell  Mnrthers  chiefest  frend, 
Had  pitcht  the  blade  right  upwards  on  the  end, 
'Whidi,  being  loth  from  mnither  to  depart 
Stood  o^  the  hilt,  point-blanke  a^;ainBt  his  hart : 
At  which  he  smil'd,  and  checkt  his  fearefull  hand. 
That  stnbbomely  resisted  his  command. 
And  tfaongh  (qnoth  he)  thou  soom'd  to  doe  my  will. 
What  lets  me  now  my  minde  for  to  fulfill  ? 
Both  Fate  and  Fortmie  to  my  death  are  willing. 
And  be  thou  witnesse  of  my  minds  fblfiUing.''^ 

"Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  is  sometimes  found  at  the  end  of  Bobert 
Greene's  "Historic  of  Arbasto,  King  of  Denmiarke,"  first  printed  (as 
far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained)  in  1617,  4to.  The  title-page  thus 
announces  it :  "  Wherexmto  is  added  a  lovely  Poem  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe."  It  seems  likely  that,  some  copies  of  Dunstan  Gale's  produc- 
tion of  1596  remaining  unsold  in  1617,  Francis  Williams,  the  book- 
Beller  who  published  "  The  Historie  of  Arbasto  "  in  1617»  appended  it. 
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and  printed  a  general  title-page  to  both  pieces.    The  character  of 
the  type  confirms  this  supposition. 

In  1626  Williams  issued  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe "  again,  with  the 
following  imprint : — "  London,  Printed  for  Fra.  Williams,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  the  Signe  of  the  Globe  oyer  against  the  Exchange  in  Corn- 
hill,  1626."  It  does  not  differ  firom  the  issue  of  the  same  poem  in  1617. 


Galesus  Oyhon.  —  A  pleasant  and  delightfdll  History  of 
GUesus  Gymon  and  Iphigenia :  Describing  the  fickle- 
ness of  Fortune  in  love.  Translated  out  of  Italian  into 
Englishe  verse,  by  T.  C.  Q^nt. 

Di  rozzo  inerto,  e  Til«  fa  spesso  amore 
Generoso,  et  cortese,  un  nobil  core. 

Printed  by  Nicolas  Wyer,  dwelling  at  the  signe  of  S.  lohn 
Euangelist  in  S.  Martins  parish  besides  Charingcrosse. 
8yo.    B.  L.    26  leaves. 

This  is  a  version  of  Boccacio's  famous  novel  of  Cymon  and  Ipbi* 
genia,  {Oimone  amando  diviene  savio,  Sfc,  Gior.  Y.  Nov.  1),  but  by 
whom  made  we  cannot  tell  until  the  initials  T.  C.  are  properly  assigned. 
C.  T.,  as  we  know,  translated  the  same  Italian  poet's  "  JS'astagio  and 
Traversari,"  (see  post  under  Nastaoio),  and  Sitson  tells  us,  without 
the  smallest  appearance  of  probability,  that  C.  T.  means  Christopher 
Tye.  If  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  T.  C,  in  the  title-page  aboTe, 
means  C.  T.,  as  is  asserted  in  the  last  edit,  of  Lowndes'  Bihl,  ManMol, 
p.  226,  where  the  initials  are  unwarrantably  r^ersed.  The  fact 
is  just  the  contrary :  T.  C.  cannot  mean  Christopher  Tye,  because  T.  C. 
informs  us  that  this  history  of  "Gralesus,  Cymon,  and  Iphigenia'* 
is  his  "first  fruit,*' whereas  Tye  was  then  an  old  author,  and  died 
about  1572  (Cooper's  Ath.  Cantab.  I.  310).  There  is  no  date  in  any 
part  of  the  small  volume  before  us,  but  we  may  safely  place  it  after 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

T.  C,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  is  grandiloquent  in  his  prose, 
though  generally  moderate  and  mediocre  in  his  verse:  he  says,  in 
his  address  "  to  the  Beader— 

"  I  crave  not  of  thoe  any  hyre  for  my  paynes  (gentill  Header)  but  friendly 
acceptance,  and  that  thou  womd  steppe  witib  an  iron  Bane  and  Bolte  of  Brasw 
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the  belchyng  NoBethrils  of  BhinoceroB  subtyU  Goiowte,  and  his  raging  f arioua 
howling  copesce  and  mitigate  with  perpended  judgment.  And  lastly  that  thy 
friendly  worde,  breathyng  and  blowmg  a  coole  and  gentle  blaste  of  Golden 
Ayre,  maye  happeUe  yeld  mito  my  firat  fmitB  a  calme  and  favourable  winde. 
Fare  ye  well. 

Beade  with  advioe, 
and  scan  with  disorecion 

Tour  Friend  to  use 
T.  C." 

Then  follows  "  the  Argument,"  in  twelve  14-87llable  lines  diyided 
into  twenty-fonr,  after  which  the  story  commences  by  a  description  of 
Cypms,  where  the  first  part  of  the  scene  is  laid,  and  an  account  of 
Aristippas  the  wealthy  father  of  Ghilesos,  who  was  nick-named  Simon 
(so  spelt  in  this  place  only)  on  account  of  his  siUyness  and  unpolished 
manners:— 

"He  was  of  all  men  Simon  callde 
in  jest,  in  ^rte  and  game, 
Whidi  word  mferth,  in  Cyprian  tongue, 
a  yyle  reprochefull  name." 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  incidents  of  a  story  so  well  remem« 
bered,  but  when  Cymon  sees  Iphigenia  asleep,  near  a  spring  in  the 
wood,  she  is  thus  described  :— 

^  ^*  Not  fiure  from  which,  upon  the  gnsse, 

he  viewed  with  fixed  eye 
A  Virgyn  there,  suiprisde  with  sleepe, 

of  Beantie  great  to  lie : 
The  Garment  wherwith  she  was  dad 

was  thinne  and  shonne  so  bright. 
That  almost  no  parte  of  her  Corps 

was  hid  from  Qymons  sights" 

"  Corps  "  at  that  date  meant  a  living  body,  as  well  as  a  dead  one, 
and  the  passage  in  Boccacio  is  pretty  literally  rendered:  una  bellissima 
giovane,  con  un  vestimento  in  dotso  tatUo  sottile,  che  quasi  niente  delle 
candide  cami  nascandea.    Cymon  is  on  the  instant  changed, 

"  And  (oh^  what  thing,  said  hee. 
Is  eqmpollent  in  this  worlde 
to  her  formositie  ?'' 

She  wakes,  (as  she  well  might  at  such  words)  is  disgusted  by  C^ymon's 
peasant-like  rudeness,  when  he  insists  on  escorting  her  home,  and  we 
are  informed  not  very  delicately  that— 

**  She  roewd  foorth  spitefull  taunting  glikes 
at  nim  with  frowning  face." 

She  18  however  more  tolerant  of  bim  when  he  has  been  educated  and 
refined ;  and  after  he  has  captured  her  in  his  ship,  and  she  is  weeping 
he  addresses  her, 
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**  Then  (gentle  Vixgyn)  Cjrmon  said, 

blorre  not  thy  fyuce  with  teares. 
But  drie  thine  eyes  and  oease  thy  griefe  ; 

there  is  no  cause  of  feares. 
I  am  thy  Cymon,  that  long  time 

have  W'd  thee  in  my  hearte. 
And  more  deserved  thee  to  my  wife 

than  Fasmonde  for  his  parte." 

Paflinonde,  or  Pasaxnonde,  is  tlie  riyal  from  whom  Sir  Gymon  (aa  T. 
C.  now  calls  liim)  had  rescued  the  lady.  Before  the  disaster  of  the 
storm  is  narrated,  T.  C.  thus  dismisaes  the  Moses,  and  calls  upon  the 
Furies  to  aid  him^— 

"Be  pac^mge,  Muses,  to  yonr  Momite ; 

yomr  helpe  is  bootelesse  heere  : 
I  must  amongst  the  hellish  shades 

go  seeke  to  finde  Megere. 
Alecto,  file  from  Limbo  lake 

and  scndde  from  Platos  denne, 
And  with  your  aide  assiste  my  Verse^ 

directe  my  ragged  Penne/' 

The  later  portion  of  the  "  history^  is,  as  in  Boccaccio,  nther  tedi- 
bus,  and  drawn  out  to  a  needless  length :  the  details  also  regarding 
Hormidas,  Lysimachus  and  Cassandra  are  confusedly  narrated;  but 
after  the  victory,  and  after  the  hero  aihd  heroine  have  been  made  happj» 
the  eyents  are  wound  up  as  follows : 

"  And  Iphigenia»  now  dischasgdio 

of  former  rowed  bonde, 
Did  yelde  at  length  with  willyng  mynd 

to  Qymons  gentle  hearte  ; 
And  by  the  ^unte  of  wished  grace 

devorcde  his  former  smarto. 
And  thus  they  passde  their  happy  dayes 

in  never  diynge  blysse, 
Of  whiche  I  craye  of  Qoid  for  aye 

good  Ladies  never  misse.'' 

A  quotation  of  eight  short  lines  from  Petrarch,  on  the  subject  of 
love,  fiUs  the  bottom  of  the  hurt  page,  and  follows  the  word  J^Jiir • 
The  whole  performance  is  unequal,  but  the  writer  adhered  pretty 
closely  to  his  original,  even  in  the  long  speech  of  Lysimachus,  which  is 
pompously  headed  Oratio  Lysimachi  ad  Qyfnonem  in  large  capitals,  as 
if  it  were  most  interesting  and  important. 


Gakage^  William.  —  Linsi-woolsie.     Or  two  Centuries  of 
Epigrammes.     Written  by  William  Gamage^  Batchelotir 
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in  the  Artes.  Patere  aut  Abstine.  At  Oxford,  Printed  by 
Joseph  Barnes,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Barnes  dwell- 
ing neere  Holbome  Conduit.    1613.    8yo.    46  leaves. 

Some  copies  of  this  work  having  been  left  on  the  hands  of  the  sta- 
tioner, as  might  be  expected  from  its  inferiority  to  most  other  produc- 
tions of  the  same  class,  a  new  title-page  was  printed  to  it  in  1621,  but 
no  new  edition,  properly  so  called,  was  then  published.  The  collection 
is  dedicated  to  Lady  Catherine  Mansell,  daughter  to  Yiscoxmt  de 
Lisle,  and  Gramage  there  apologizes  for  his  '*  roral  and  unacquainted 
Muse."  From  yarious  circumstances,  hinted  at  by  the  author,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  was  of  a  Herefordshire  family.  The  epigrams 
are  ushered  by  commendatory  yerses  in  Latin  and  English,  but  how 
little  Gramage  deserved  praise,  at  least  on  the  score  of  judgment,  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  couplet  on  Ben  Jonson : 

^  If  that  thy  lore  were  eqnall  to  thy  wit, 
Thon  in  Apollo's  chaire  might  justly  sit" 

Every  body  knows  that  Ben  Jonson's  "lore"  was  at  least  equal 
to  his  "  wit,"  even  taking  "  wit"  in  the  extended  meaning  then  at- 
tached to  the  word.  The  production  also  includes  lines  upon  Sylvester ; 
Dr.  Beynolds ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  Owen ;  Heath ;  W.  Herbert ; 
Archbishop  Whitgift  and  others,  but  without  merit  of  any  kind.  To 
the  "  two  Centuries  of  Epigrams,"  mentioned  on  the  title-page,  are 
added  one  and  thirty  others,  called  the  author's  "  Forlome  Hope," 
which  he  perhaps  wrote  as  the  book  was  going  through  the  press.  He 
is  without  any  apparent  excuse  for  giving  his  writings  publicity,  but 
nevertheless  he  fancied,  as  is  evident  from  what  follows,  that  there 
were  worse  poets  than  himself : 

"  On  our  vulgar  Pie-Poets. 
'<  2b  the  Beaders. 

"  An  Epigram,  I  graimt,  is  common  grow*n 
S^os'd  out  of  0)blerB,  Tinkers,  base  of  Trade  ; 
(Whereby  of  yore  the  learned  well  was  knowne, 
Whose  warbluig  songs  was  not  by  Coopers  made). 

Such  sordid  stufie  we  shonld  cast  of  in  hast, 

And  YnJl  Sr*  Sntor  not  to  passe  his  Last" 

The  above  ib  the  second  epigram  of ''  the  second  Century."  By  a 
"  Pie-poet,"  he  probably  means  such  a  one  as  was  condemned  to  have 
his  verse  placed  under  pastry — ni^am  cito  raptue  in  culinam»  There 
was  some  modesty  in  calling  the  book  "  Linsi-woolsie :"  it  is  of  "  a 
mingled  yam,"  but  the  worsted  is  very  predominant. 
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Gaetee,  Bernaed. — ^A  Newyeares  Gifte,  dedicated  to  the 
Popes  Holinesse^  and  all  Catholikes  addicted  to  tlie  Sea 
of  Borne :  prepared  the  first  day  of  Jajinarie,  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lord  God^  after  the  course  and  computation  of  the 
Bomanistes^  one  thousand  five  hundreth^  seaventie  and 
nine,  by  B.  G.  Citizen  of  London.  In  recompence  of 
divers  singular  and  inestimable  Beliques,  of  late  sent  by 
the  said  Popes  Holinesse  into  England,  the  true  figures 
and  representations  whereof,  are  hereafter  in  their  places 
dilated.  Jacob.  4  &c. — ^At  London,  Printed  by  Heniy 
Bynneman.    Anno  Domini.  1579.     4to.    B.  L.    52  leaves. 

The  initials  B.  G.  are  found  in  various  parts  of  this  production,  and 
we  are  authorised  in  assigning  them  to  Bernard  Garter,  because  a  pre- 
vious work,  with  a  similar  title  and  with  lus  name  in  the  registration, 
was  hcensed  in  the  Stationers'  books  to  Alexander  Lacy  in  1565 : 
see  Extracts  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1848,  YoL  I.  p.  125. 
Gkffter  must  subsequently  have  composed  the  work  before  us,  adapted 
to  events  nearly  fifteen  years  afterwards  :  it  was  Bitson's  mistake  to 
attribute  it  to  Bamaby  Googe. 

The  back  of  the  title  is  blank,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  page  of 
fourteen-syllable  verse  Ad  Archipapistam,  which  ends  ironically  with 
these  lines  :— 

"  Then  neyther  wey  the  Qneene  nor  lawes,  bnt  clcare  nnio  the  Pope, 
And  thou  shalt  be  his  sacred  sonne,  adopted  by  the  rope. 
As  Storie  was,  and  many  moe  (I  trust)  shall  be  agen. 
Which  God  yonchsafe  the  obstinate,  for  Christ  his  sake  ;  Amen.** 

Dr.  Story  was  executed  for  treason  on  1st  June,  1571.  "  The  Con- 
tents of  the  Booke  "  are  at  the  back  of  this  page,  and  they  hare  all 
the  same  tendency,  viz.,  in  various  ways  and  forms,  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  attack  the  Pope  and  Papists.  There  are  two  prefaces,  the  one  sub- 
scribed «  &,  mentioning  the  hanging  of  Felton  in  1570 ;  and  the  other 
headed  "  B.  G.  To  the  Beader,"  but  the  two  are  separated  by  a  sonnet 
which  we  transcribe  :— 

^  The  Argument  of  the  fbresayde  Booke,  or  Letter,  commended  Tnto  thee. 

**  Th'  aspiring  mind  causd  Reynold  Poole  to  swarve, 
And  to  become  a  Traytor  to  the  King  : 
Troth  tryes  it  out,  and  law  and  justice  bring 
Unto  his  mates  such  dcatiii  as  they  deserve. 
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He  quakes  fpr  feare,  and  through  the  Seas  doth  carve 

To  Kome ;  and  tliere  is  by  the  holy  Pope 

Made  Cardinal!,  and  obteynes  a  liurger  scope. 

With  mi^ht  &  mayne  Poole  then  the  Pope  doth  serve, 

And  saym  the  King  may  not  be  supreme  head. 

Two  learned  men,  which  do  lament  his  fall, 

Send  him  this  Booke,  that  follie  to  forbid  : 

Yet  he  (God  wot)  regards  it  not  at  all, 

Bat,  like  an  Asse,  doth  for  a  Scarlet  hatte 

Forsake  his  God,  his  King,  and  Countrey  flatte." 

This  and  the  two  prefaces,  between  whicli  it  is  interposed,  refer  to  a 
reprint  of  a  Letter  sent  in  1637  from  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  to  Cardinal  Pole,  maintaining  the 
King's  supremacy.  The  republication  of  this  Letter  is  pretended  to  be 
the  main  object  of  Garter's  "  New  Year's  Gift ;"  but  it  only  occupies 
twelve  leaves,  and  is  succeeded  by  six  more  sonnets  ag«inst  the  Pope 
and  his  authority.  Next  come  "  the  Lives "  of  Alexander  U.  and 
Gregory  Vll. ;  and  after  them  we  have  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse 
entirely  to  the  same  effect,  but  chiefly  against  Leo  X.  "  A  description 
of  certaine  of  the  Popes  wares  and  merchaundize  of  late  sent  over  into 
England"  occupies  more  than  two  pages,  and  consists  of  fifteen 
articles,  including  Superaltars,  Crosses,  BuUs,  &c,  &c.  Then  we  have 
a  poem  in  six-line  stanzas  on  "  the  poysoning  of  K.  John,"  and  the 
venom  with  which  Symon  Swynsted  is  supposed  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  is  described  as  follows  :— 

^  And  thns  (absolvde^  the  Monke  and  Abbot  parte. 
Forthwith  the  Monse  doth  to  a  garden  go. 
And  there  he  ginnes  experience  of  his  arte  : 
He  takes  a  Tode,  and  beats  and  prickes  it  so, 
As  that  same  Tode,  through  rigor  of  the  paine, 
Casts  up  his  gorge  ;  wherewith  the  king  is  slaine." 

After  this  subject  is  dismissed  comes  an  account  of  the  frauds 
practised  by  Elizabeth  Barton,  **  the  holy  Maid  of  Kent,"  with  expla- 
nations in  verse  of  the  pretended  miracles  she  wrought.  Abuse  of 
Pope  Boniface,  "  the  eighth  Nero,"  follows,  with  two  letters  between 
him  and  Philip  of  France.  The  later  portion  of  the  tract  is  called 
"  Invectives  against  the  Pope,"  including  a  statement  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Scots  had  long  held  his  Holyness.  The  conclusion  con- 
sists of  two  copies  of  verses,  both  signed  B.  G.,  but  of  little  or  no 
merit.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  some  of  these  topics  may  not 
have  been  handled  by  Garter  in  1565,  and  repeated  by  him  in  his- 
"  New  Year's  Gift "  of  1579.  We  have  had  no  means  of  making  a 
comparison,  and  we  doubt  whether  a  copy  of  Garter's  "  New  Year's 
Gift"  of  1565  be  in  existence.    In  that  year  was  entered  nt  Sta- 

X  2 
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tioners'  Hall,  his  poem  in  imitation  of  A.  Brooke's  "Somens  and 
Juliet/'  which  had  come  out  in  1561 :  Gturter  entitled  his  work  *'  Hie 
History  of  Two  English  Loyers,"  the  incidents  of  which  occurred  in 
1663.    We  believe  that  only  a  single  copy  of  it  is  known. 


Gascoigne,  (jtbobge. — ^The  Whole  woorkes  of  Greorge  Gas- 
coigne  Esqnyre :  Newlye  compyled  into  one  Volume,  that 
is  to  say :  His  Flowers,  Hearbes,  Weedes,  the  Fniites  of 
warre,  the  Gomedie  called  Supposes,  the  Tragedie  of  Jo- 
casta,  the  Steele  glasse,  the  Complaint  of  Fhylomene,  the 
Stone  of  Ferdinando  Jeronimi,  and  the  pleasure  at  Kenel* 
worth  Castle. — London  Imprinted  by  AbeU  Jeffes  &c. 
1587.    B.  L.    4to.     326  leaves. 

This  is  the  most  complete  collection  of  Gascoigne's  poems,  some  of 
which  came  out,  as  is  supposed,  in  1672,  in  an  edition  without  date, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Hundreth  sundrie  Flowres  bounde  np  in  one  small 
Poesie  &c:  At  London,  Lnprinted  for  Sichaide  Smith,"  4to.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  there  only  incidentally  mentioned ;  and  as  that 
impression  was  brought  out  without  his  knowledge,  he  published  a  cor- 
rected and  enlarged  edition  in  1675,  4to.  That  before  us,  therefore, 
is  the  third  edition,  and  was  printed  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Gras- 
coigne,  which  happened  on  the  11th  of  October,  1577.  Several  un- 
printed  pieces  by  him  are  presenred  among  the  Boyal  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  of  which,  "  The  Griefe  of  Joye,"  is  dated  1st  of 
January,  1577,  and  perhaps  was  his  latest  work:  hence  it  appears 
that  at  that  date  he  was  in  the  queen's  employ,  having  been  long  an 
earnest  suitor  for  royal  favour.  Another  MS.  dated  1st  of  January, 
1576,  "  The  Tale  of  Hermetes,"  in  English,  Latin,  Italian  and  French, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  accounts  we  have  had  of  the  birth  of 
Gascoigne  in  Essex  are  mistaken,  for  he  there  informs  us  that  he  had 
learnt  English  in  Westmoreland.  Upon  this  point  see  p.  289,  where 
it  should  seem  that  Grascoigne's  "  Tale  of  Hermetes  "  was  claimed  by 
A.  Fleming,  and  priuted  by  him.  Gascoigne  entreats  the  queen  to 
"  forget  the  poesies  he  had  previously  scattered  in  the  world." 

To  the  edition  of  1575,  dated  by  the  author  "  firom  my  poore  house 
at  Walthamstow  in  the  Forest,  the  2d.  of  Februarie  1576,"  Gascoigne 
appended  "  Oertaine  notes  of  instruction  concerning  the  making  oC 
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Terse  or  rime  in  Englisli/'  whicli  is  tlie  earliest  essay  of  the  kind  in 
onr  language.  It  was  reprinted  in  1687,  and  it  has  been  included  in 
"  Ancient  Critical  Essays/'  1815,  4to. 

In  the  Yolnme  before  ns  there  are  distinct  titles  to  different  portions, 
but  the  paging  thronghont  is  yery  irregular :  "  The  Steel  Glass  "  and 
"  The  Complaint  of  Flulomene  "  are  frequently  inserted  in  the  middle 
of  the  work,  between  p.  192  and  p.  193,  bnt  in  the  copy  in  our  hands 
they  follow  p.  296,  and  the  last  of  the  two  pieces  bears  the  date  of 
1676.  The  greater  part  of  the  story  of  Ferdinando  Jeronimi,  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Italian,  is  in  prose.  Why  "the  whole  works  of  George 
Gascoigne  "  did  not  include  his  "  GlajBS  of  Goyemment,"  his  "  Delicate 
Diet  for  Dainty-mouthed  Drunkards,"  or  his  "  Drum  of  Doomsday," 
all  of  which  had  been  separately  printed  before  1687,  we  are  not  in- 
formed :  perhaps  they  were  of  too  serious  a  cast  for  the  rest,  and 
Jeffes,  the  stationer,  thought  the  Yolume  already  sufi^ciently  bulky. 
They  were,  besides,  the  property  of  other  Stationers. 


Gayton,  Edmund. — ^The  Art  of  Longevity,  or  a  Diseteticall 
Institntion.  Written  by  Edmund  Gayton,  Bachelor  in 
Physick  of  St.  John  Bapt.  CoU,  Oxford. — ^London,  Printed 
for  the  Author.     1659.     55  leaves. 

The  author,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  {Ath.  Qxon,  HE.  766,  edit. 
Bliss),  was  turned  out  of  his  office  of  "  Superior  Beadle  of  Arts  and 
Physic  "  in  Oxford,  in  1648,  by  the  Parliamentarians,  and  afterwards 
lived  in  "  a  sharking  manner,"  and  wrote  sereral  books  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  family.  One  of  these  was  doubtless  the  above,  which 
was  **  printed  for  the  Author  "  without  the  name  of  any  bookseller. 
On  the  22nd  of  September,  1666,  (as  he  himself  teUs  us  in  his  ''  Will 
Bagnalls  Ghost,")  he  was  taken  to  Wood  Street  Counter,  and  there 
imprisoned  for  debt:  he  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  Ejng's 
Bench ;  but,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  '*  Art  of  Longevity/'  1669,  he 
seems  to  have  been  residing  in  Suffolk,  and  he  dedicates  it  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bous,  of  Henham  Hall,  of  whose  boxmty  he  often  partook. 

The  work  is  entirely  in  verse,  and  is  preceded  by  laudatory  lines 
£rom  J.  Heath,  E.  Aldrich,  Philogeiton,  Sir  Bobert  Stapylton,  and 
Fmncb  Aston.  It  is  divided  into  thirty-three  chapters,  treating  of 
the  wholesomenesB  or  unwholesomeness  of  every  kind  of  food. 
Chapter  XV.  is  "  of  the  flesh  of  Swine,  Deer,  Hares,  and  Bears," 
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ftnd  it  commences  with  an  allusion  to  Ben  Jonson's  **  Erery  Man  <m{ 
of  his  Homonr."  Hence  we  learn  that  Grayton  had  been  one  of  the 
young  poets  who  delighted  in  his  company,  and  whom  Ben  Jonson 
called  by  the  endearing  title  of  "  Son  "  : — 

**  My  Father  Ben,  discoursing  of  this  gnmter, 
In  that  so  famous  play,  where  old  Sir  Punter, 
Being  tomd  Orlando  for  the  losse  of 's  dog, 
Bid  In^  the  jeering  bnffon  like  a  hog : 
There  m  that  celebrated  Comedy 
(Whether  my  Father  Ben,  as  well  as  I, 
Met  with  Arabian  Comments)  the  smart  play 
Doth  patly  what  my  ancient  Authors  say. 
There 's  wit  to  th'  height,  read  it,  and  try  onr  dogma. 
Whether  from  both  the  places  we  a  Hog  may 
Not  all  alike  commend,"  &c. 

This  commendation  of  the  hog  refers  to  the  elaborate  praise  of  pork 
by  Carlo  Boffone  in  Act  y.  "  The  Art  of  Longevity,'*  like  most  of 
Ghiyton's  other  works,  is  frill  of  temporary  allusions  illustratiye  of  the 
habits  of  society :  he  thus  notices  the  occupation  of  the  lower  orders 
at  a  theatre  before  dramatic  amusements  were  suppressed,  when 
speaking  of  hazel-nuts  in  Chapter  XX  XT :— > 

"  Yet  upon  these  the  -vulgar  sort  do  feed  ; 
And  at  the  play-houses,  between  the  Acts, 
The  Mnsick-room  is  drownd  with  these  nut-cracks." 

In  an  earlier  division,  (Chapter  XVU),  Gktyton  records  the  ''  putting 
down  of  plays,"  and  Sir  W.  Davenant's  attempt  to  get  up  an  *'  opera." 
Ihis  happened  in  the  year  1656,  when  "  The  Siege  of  Bhodes,"  the 
piece  alluded  to  by  Grayton,  was  printed.  After  the  Eestoration  he 
tecoYered  his  office  of  beadle,  which  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1666.  His  last  work,  "  The  glorious  and  living  Cinque 
Ports  of  our  fortunate  Island,"  was  published  only  seven  days  before 
he  died. 


GiLBEBT^  SiB  HuHFBET. — A  Disconrse  of  a  new  Passage  to 
Gataia.  Written  by  Sir  Hnmfrey  Gilbert,  Knight.  Quid 
nonF — Imprinted  at  London  by  Henry  Middleton  for 
Bicharde  Jhones.  Anno  Domini,  1576.  Aprilis  12.  4to. 
B.L. 

We  notice  this  very  rare  book  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  mentioning 
what  Sitson  did  not  know,  that  the  celebrated  poet  €reorge  Gascoigne 
was  not  only  very  instrumental  in  publishing  it,  but  introduced  it  by 
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An  Epistle — "  Greorge  Grascoigne,  Esquire,  to  the  Header" — and  by  an 
iatroductory  sonnet.  The  epistle  is  remarkable,  among  other  points^ 
for  stating  that  the  writer  was  related  to  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  a  fact 
not  mentioned  by  Grascoigne's  biographers.  Gascoigne  thus  speaks  of 
himself  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  got  Sir  Hnmfrey  Gil* 
bert's  original  MS.  into  his  hands  :— 

**  Now,  it  happened  that  my  self,  being  one  (amongst  manie)  beholding  to 
the  said  S.  Hmnfrej  Gilbert  for  sundrie  courtesies,  £d  come  to  visit  him  in 
winter  last  past,  at  his  house  in  Limehouse  ;  and  being  verie  bolde  to  demaunde 
of  him  howe  he  spente  his  time  in  this  loytering  vacation  from  martiall  stratum 
gems,  he  curteously  tooke  me  up  into  his  Studie,  and  there  shewed  me  sundrie 
profitable  and  veiy  commendable  exercises,  which  he  had  perfected  painefnlly 
with  his  owne  penne.  And  amongst  the  rest  this  present  Discoverie.  The 
which,  as  well  because  it  was  not  long,  as  also  because  I  understood  that  M.  Fur- 
boiser  (a  kinsman  of  mine}  did  pretend*  to  travaile  in  the  same  Discoverie,  I 
craved  at  the  saide  S.  Hummv's  handes,  for  two  or  three  dayes,  to  reade  and 
peruse.  And  he  verie  friendly  granted  my  request ;  but  stil  seming  to  doubt 
that  thereby  the  same  mighty  contrarie  to  his  former  determination,  be  im- 
printed." 

Qtaccagne  acknowledges  that  he  had  nevertheless  printed  it,  and  he 
assigns  five  reasons  for  so  doing,  which  could  not  justify  him,  and  are 
not  worth  quoting :  he  concludes  his  Epistle  thus  singularly — "  From 
my  lodging,  where  I  march  amongst  the  Muses  fw  lacke  of  exercise  in 
martial  exploytes,  this  12  of  April,.  1576/*  The  prefixed  Sonnet  by 
him  is  this:—* 

"  A  ptopheticall  Sonet  of  the  same  Qeoar^  Gascoine,  upon  the  eommendable 
travaile  whidi  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert  hath  disclosed  in  this  worke, 

**  Men  praise  Columbus  for  the  passing  skil- 
Which  he  dedared  in  Gosmographie, 
And  nam'd  him  first  (as  yet  we  cal  him  stiX) 
The  2.  Neptane,  dubd  by  dignify. 
Americus  v  esputius  for  his  paine 
Neptune  i^e  8.  ftd  worthely  was  named  ; 
And  Magellanus  by  good  right  did  gaine 
Neptune  the  4.  ful  fiuy  to  be  &aned. 
But  al  those  three,  and  al  i^c  world  beside,, 
Discovered  not  a  thing  of  more  emprice 
Then  in  this  booke  is  learnedly  descride. 
By  vertue  of  my  worthie  fricndes  device. 
Tf  such  successe  to  him  (as  them)  then  fiiU, 
Neptune  the  5.  we  justly  may  him  call." 

"  Long  George"  as  Gascoigne  tells  us  ("  Herbes"  edit.  1587,  p.  165) 
he  was  called,  unquestionably  committed  a  serious  breach  of  his  friend's 
confidence  in  publishing  the  tract,  the  body  of  which  consists  of  a 
Letter  addressed  by  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert  to  his  brother  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  dated  "  the  last  of  June,  1566."  A  map  applicable  to  the 
tract  (a  wood-cut)  foUows'the  Table  of  Contents. 
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Grascoigne  was  often  in  poverty,  and  not  nnfreqnentlj'  in  prison,  to 
wMch  T.  Nashpnnningly  alludes  when,  in  his  "  Strange  Newes,"  1592, 
(fifteen  years  after  Gascoigne's  death)  he  admits  that  he  too  had  -been 
in  the  Counter,  and  had  "  sung  George  Gascoigne's  Counter-tenor  " 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  George  Ghiscoigne,  who  in  1572,  was 
petitioned  against  as  "  a  common  lymer  and  deviser  of  slanderoiis 
pasquilles,"  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  member  of  Parliament  for  Mid- 
hurst,  was  our  poet.  (Dom.  Papers  8.  P.  O.)  How  he  came  to  be 
returned  for  the  borough  does  not  appear. 


Glenham^  Edward. — Newea  from  the  Levane  Seas.  Ins- 
cribing the  many  perrilous  events  of  the  most  woorthy  de- 
serving Gentleman^  Edward  Glenham^  Esquire.  His 
hardy  attempts  in  honorable  fights,  in  great  perrill.  With 
a  relation  of  his  troubles,  and  indirect  dealings  of  the 
King  of  Argere  in  Barbaric.  Also  the  cause  of  his  impri- 
sonment, and  hys  challenge  of  combat  against  a  Stranger, 
mayntaining  his  Countries  honour.  Written  by  H.  R.^ 
At  London,  Printed  for  William  Wright,  1594.  4to.  B.L. 
12  leaves » 

This  is  an  unknown  tract  relating  to  the  same  SufibUc  adventurer 
about  whose  actions  a  ballad  was  thus  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall,  on 
the  12th  May,  1591 :— 

''John  Kydd.  Entred  unto  him  &c  A  ballad  entitled  declaring  the  noble 
late  done  actea  and  deedes  of  Mr.  Edward  Glemham,  a  Suffolk  gent, 
nppon  the  Seas  at  St.  Oeorge's  lions." 

A  prose  tract  was  also  published  on  the  incidents  of  this  ballad,  which 
was  reprinted  a  few  years  ago.  We  find  no  entry  in  the  Registers  of  the 
tract,  the  title  of  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  our  article :  here,  we 
see  that  the  name  is  properly  spelt  Glenham.  It  relates  to  subsequent 
adventures  by  him,  and  by  Captains  Stratford  and  Winter,  narrated  by 
a  person  who  must  have  been  one  of  their  companions.  The  most 
remarkable  incident  is  a  quarrel  in  which  Glenham  and  several  of 
his  followers  were  involved,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  some  foreigners ;  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
cause,  that  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  subsequently  engaged  in  «  personal 
rencontre :  See  W.  Parry's  Travels  of  Sherley,  4to.  IdOl, 
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The  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  "  the 
Leyane  Seas,"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  yeiy  snccessM  one,  since 
few-  prizes  were  taken,  and  the  crews  of  the  ships,  the  Constance, 
the  Peregrine  and  the  Tiger,  suffered  many  storms  and  hardships. 
An  amusing  part  of  the  story  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  Dey 
(called  King)  of  Algiers ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  sailing  from  a  parti- 
cular port,  the  writer  mentions  the  very  old  tune,  often  referred  to  by 
contemporaries,  of  "Loth  to  depart." — ^''This  determined.  Captain 
Stratford  (albeit  love  of  his  friende  caused  him  to  play  loth  to  depart) 
made  aborde,"  &c.  See  W.  ChappeU's  "  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,"  pp.  173,  708,  772. 


(jODDArDj  William. — ^A  Neaste  of  Waspes,  latelie  found  out 
and  discovered  in  the  Law  Countreys^  yealding  as  sweete 
hony  as  some  of  our  English  bees. — ^At  Dort^  Printed  in 
the  Low-countreyes.     1615.    4to.    29  leaves. 

This  author,  William  Groddard,  was  a  severe  but  coarse  satirist, 
especially  upon  the  female  sex,  often  writing  as  if  he  owed  the  ladies 
some  peculiar  ill  will.  He  began  about  the  year  1599  or  1600,  and  his 
earliest  work  was  probably  "  A  Satyricall  Dialogue,  or  sharplye  invec- 
tiye  Conference  between  Allexander  the  great,  and  that  trulye  Woman- 
hater  Diogenes,"  which,  like  all  his  other  extant  pieces,  was  "im- 
printed in  the  Low  oountryes,"  or  "  Lato  oountreys,"  as  he  miscalls 
them  on  the  title  of  the  performance  before  us.  He  also  wrote  "  A 
Mastif- Whelp,  with  other  ruffiland  Currs  fetcht  from  amongst  the 
Antipodes,"  the  double  title  of  which  has  led  some  bibliographers  into 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Goddard's  "  Dogs  from  the  Antipodes 
was  a  separate  publication.  (See  Lowndes'  B.  M.  edit.  1859,  p.  903.) 
The  rarest  of  his  productions  is  unquestionably  his  "  Neast  of  Waspes, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford :  that 
and  the  one  we  hare  employed  are,  we  believe,  the  only  exemplars. 

Lnmediately  following   the   title-page  is   this    address   "To  the 
Eeader  "  :— 

**  Give  roome  hoe !  give  roome  to  my  active  penn : 
Oh  I  give  hir  roome  I  aheel  laie  about  hir  then. 
Mistake  hir  not :  she  plaies  noe  fencers  parte  ; 
She  plaies  the  Popes ;  sheel  make  the  whole  world  smarte. 

Will.  Goddard." 

We  may  gather  from  his  several  pieces  that  ho  was  not  a  soldier,  who 


» 


»> 
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cotild  Hardly  liave  been  so  nngallant  to  Uie  ladies,  but  that  be  bad  some 
civil  employment  in  Holland,  wbere  be  wrote  and  superintended  bis 
MS.  tbrougb  tbe  press :  perbaps  its  courage  and  coarseness  migbt  be 
better  endured,  if  not  better  relisbed,  tbere  tban  in  England.  He 
opens  moderately,  but  be  gathered  strengtb  and  confidence  (or  impu* 
dence)  as  be  proceeded,  and  many  tbings  in  tbe  latter  part  of  bis  snuJl 
Tolume  are  too  indecent  to  bear  extraction.  All  tbe  separate  pieces 
are  called  Epigrams  (as  tbe  word  was  tben  usually  understood),  of 
wbicb  tbere  are  102,  including  tbree  called  tbe  "  Conclusion."  We 
quote  tbe  12tb  of  tbe  series,  wbieb  refers  back  to  an  early  time,  wben 
tbe  Deyil  was  usually  introduced  upon  tbe  stage : — 

"  I  de  bave  a  plaie,  could  I  bnt  to  my  mind 
Good  actors  gett ;  but  that's  not  now  to  find. 
For  (oh  t)  tlure  dead  :  this  age  affordetb  none  : 
Good  actors  all  long  since  are  dead  and  gone. 
For  beggars  part  a  Conrtyer  I  wonld  have ; 
A  Conityers  parte  yonr  ^coUer  act  would  brave. 
Tour  souldyer  should  your  ScoUer  act.    Bat  yit 
To  plaie  the  Kinglie  pisurte  be  is  more  fitt. 
Now,  for  the  foole  I  nave  an  ezlent  one : 
Oh  I  for  tbat  part  give  me  your  merchants  sonne. 
To  act  the  whore,  tntt,  thats  a  common  parte  ; 
Eacbe  eirle  of  twelve  yeares  old  can  doo't  witb  arte. 
But,  Oh  the  Divell  I  I  am  graveld  nowe : 
To  finde  a  Divell  out  I  knowe  not  howe  ; 
And  without  one  my  plaie  shall  nere  come  f orfb. 
For  without  Divells  plaies  are  nothing  worth. 

Alas  1 1  have  thought  of  one :  for  gold  heel  come : 

An  exlent  actor  is  the  Pope  of  Ra[>me  I^' 

Epigram  64  also  adverts,  witb  considerable  license,  to  tbe  audience 
and  actors  in  a  tbeatre  :^- 

*'  Goe  to  your  plaie-bowse,  yon  shall  actors  bave  ; 

Tour  bande,  vour  gull,  your  whore,  your  pandar  knave  : 

Goe  to  your  bawdie  house,  j*  ave  actors  too, 

As  bawdes  and  whores  and  gulls,  pandars  also. 

Besides,  in  either  howse  (yf  you  enquire^ 

A  place  there  is  for  men  tiiemselves  to  tue. 
Since  th'  are  so  like,  to  choose  theres  not  a  pinn 
Whether  bawdye-howse,  or  pliue-howse  yon  goe  in." 

T\ns  is  reserved  and  delicate  compared  witb  some  of  tbe  so  called 
Epigrams,  wbicb  bave  nothing  but  filtb  to  recommend  tbem.  Wbai 
ensues  is  on  an  old  tbeme,  not  very  newly  treated  :--* 

"But  speake,  I  praie  :  who  ist  would  gess  or  skann 
FantasmuB  to  be  borne  an  Englisheman  ? 
Hees  hatted  Spanyard-like,  and  bearded  to, 
Ruft  Itallyon-likey  pac'd  like  them  also  i 
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His  hofle  and  doublets  Frenche  :  Ids  bootes  and  shoes 
Are  fiuhond  Pole  in  heeles,  but  French  in  toes. 
Oh  1  hees  compleate :  what  shall  I  descant  an, 
A  compleate  Foole  ?  noe,  compleate  Englishe  man." 

The  only  place  where  we  have  met  with  the  slightest  notice,  beyond 
the  mere  title  (which  bj  the  way  is  incorrectly  given)  of  Goddard's 

« 

*'  Neaste  of  Waspes  "  is  in  Ceru,  Lit  (II.  370)  for  the  sake  of  citing 
four  lines  by  Henry  IHtzgefirey  upon  it,  but  these  are  not  to  be  found 
attached  to  the  production  they  illustrate :  they  belong  to  a  different 
publication. 


GoLDiNOj  Abthxtb. — ^Tho  Lyfe  of  the  most  godly,  valiant  and 
noble  Capteine  and  maintener  of  the  trew  Christian  Beli- 
gion  in  Fraunce,  Jasper  Colignie  Shatilion,  sometyme 
greats  AdmiraU  of  Frannce.  Translated  out  of  Latin  by 
Arthur  Golding. — ^Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas 
Vautrollier.     1576.     B.  L.   8vo.   62  leaves. 

The  later  part  of  thiB  tract  refers  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mews, in  the  commencement  of  which  Coligni  lost  his  life  for  his 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  religion.  According  to  his  biographer, 
Coligni  was  theu  fifty- three  years,  six  months,  and  eight  days  old.  The 
whole  narratiTe  is  in  prose,  and  without  dedication  or  other  introduc- 
tion. The  original  from  which  this  tranlation  was  made  had  been  pub* 
Hshed  in  the  year  preceding. 


GoLDiNa^  Abthub. — ^A  discourse  npon  the  Earthquaike  that 
bapned  through  this  Beahne  of  Englande^  and  other 
places  of  Christendom^  the  sixt  of  Aprill.  1580.  betweene 
the  honres  of  five  and  six  in  the  Evening.  Written  by 
Arthur  Golding^  Gentleman. — ^At  London^  Imprinted  by 
Henry  Binneman^  dwelling  in  Thamis  streate  nere  Bay« 
nerds  castle.     8vo.    B.  L. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  small  tracts  published  upon  the  earth- 
quake supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  A.  I.  sc.  3. 
Golding  hit  the  puritanical  spirit  of  the  time,  and^  like  some  others, 
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(RicliardTarltoii,  the  Actor,  among  them)  applied  thephenomenan  as  a 
judgment  of  God,  and  a  visitation  for  the  sins  of  thd  conntiy.  Grolding 
was  not  a  dramatic  poet,  neyer  having  attempted  the  stage,  which  made 
him  less  scrupulous  in  his  attack  upon  it,  and  upon  bear-baiting, 
which  by  their  enemies  was  usuaUj  coupled  with  theatrical  perfor- 
mances. This  subject,  in  fact,  affords  the  only  passage  in  his  tract  (of 
which,  we  believe,  only  one  copy  remains)  that  merits  extraction,  and 
it  shows  that  in  1580  playhouses  were  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays  r-^ 

"  The  Saboth  dayes  and  holy  dayes,  ordajned  for  the  hearing  of  Gods  word 
to  the  ref oimation  of  our  lyres,  for  the  administration  and  receyving  of  the 
Sacramentes  to  onr  comfort,  for  the  seeking  of  all  things  behorefall  for  bodye 
or  soule  at  Gods  hande  by  Praver,  for  the  mynding  of  his  benefites,  and  to 
yeelde  praise  and .  thankes  mito  him  for  the  same,  and,  finally,  for  the  speciall 
occnpying  of  our  selves  in  all  spiritoall  exercizes,  is  spent  frdl  heatheniahly 
in  taveming,  tipling,  gaming,  playing  and  beholding  of  Bcaze-baytings  and 
Stage  playes,  to  the  ntter  dishonor  of  God,  impeachment  of  all  godlynesse, 
and  unnecessarie  consuming  of  mennes  substances,  which  ought  to  be  better 
employed." 

This  misuse  of  the  Sabbath  was  corrected  three  years  afterwards. 
The  last  three  pages  are  filled  with  "  The  reporte  of  the  said  Earth- 
quake, and  howe  it  beganne."  The  name  of  the  printer  is  repeated  on 
the  last  page,  with  the  date  of  1580. 


QoLDiNO,  Aethuk. — The  Fifteene  Bookes  of  P.  Ovidius  Naso; 
entituled  Metamorphosis.  Translated  out  of  Latine  into 
English  Meeter  by  Arthur  Golding  Gentleman.  A  worke 
very  pleasant  and  delectable  &c. — ^At  London^  Printed  by 
Thomas  Purfoot.   An.  Dom.  1612.   B.  L.    4to.  201  leaves. 

Golding  printed  the  "  First  Four  Books "  in  1565,  to  a  sort  of 
specimen  of  his  skill,  and  two  years  afterwards  his  translation  of  the 
whole  Metamorphosis  came  out.  In  the  interval,  Thomas  Feend  pro- 
duced a  second  impression  of  his  "  Pleasant  Fable  of  Hermaphroditus 
and  Salmacis,"  informing  the  reader  that  he  had  intended  to  have  com- 
pleted a  version  of  Ovid,  but  that  he  relinquished  the  task  to  Golding, 
whom  he  applauds.  The  "  First  Four  Books  "  brought  Golding  into 
immediate  notice,  for  in  the  next  year  (1566)  he  is  thus  mentioned  by 
T.  B.  in  some  lines  prefixed  to  John  Studley's  translation  of  Seneca's 
"  Agamemnon  :"— 

"  Nor  Golding  can  have  lesse  renome  which  Ovid  did  translate. 
And  by  ti&e  thondiyng  of  his  verse  hath  set  in  chayre  of  state." 
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No  particulars  of  the  life  of  Grolding  haye  been  recorered,  bat  early 
in  his  career  he  was  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Burghlej,  but  he  dates 
the  long  dedicatory  epistle  (in  verse)  of  his  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester—"  At  Barwicke  the  20  Aprill  1567/'  He  after- 
wards  came  to  London,  and  was  a  very  voluminous  translator :  his 
only  known  original  production  is  the  preceding  tract  on  the  earth- 
quake of  1580.  Grolding  was  alive  in  1605,  when  he  petitioned  the 
Council  to  be  allowed  the  exclusive  sale  of  some  of  his  translations. 


GoMEBSALL^  BoBEBT. — The  LeviteB  Bevenge:  Containing 
Poeticall  Meditations  upon  the  19  and  20  Chapters  of 
Judges.  By  B.  Gomersall. — Imprinted  at  London  in  the 
yeare  1628.     12mo.    40  leaves, 

Li.  a  presentation  copy  by  the  author  to  the  first  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
his  Lordship  thus  registered  the  fact  on  the  fly-leaf:  J,  Bridgewater 
ex  done  Authoris,  It  is  the  earliest  edition  of  a  poem  which  was  again 
printed  in  1633,  with  the  same  engraved  title-page,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  stationer,  John  Marriot.  In  the  latter  impres- 
sion is  inserted  a  copy  of  Latin  verses.  In  illos  gut  Crastinum  falicio' 
remputafU,  Sefideccuyllabcn,  followed  by  the  English  version  which 
had  been  inserted  in  the  first  edition.  In  1633  "  The  Levites  Bevenge" 
was  preceded  by  some  minor  poems,  and  by  a  tragedy  by  the  same 
author  called  "  Lodovick  Sforza :"  the  last  had  been  separately  printed 
in  1628.    He  was  a  writer  of  considerable  power,  if  not  of  genius. 


GooDWTN,  Chbistophee. — ^The  maydens  dreme.  Compyled 
and  made  by  Chrystofer  Goodwyn  In  the  yere  of  our 
Lorde  M.CCCCCxlij.    4to.    B.  L. 

Dibdin  (Typ.  Ant.  in.  208)  has  given  some  account  of  this  produc- 
tion, but,  as  nsual,  has  made  various  mistakes,  and  did  not  quote  the 
most  singular  part  of  the  whole,  the  final  stanza,  in  which  the  author 
in  a  strange  manner  inserts  his  own  name :  we  shall  therefore  subjoin 
it,  first  giving  the  colophon,  also  not  precisely  followed  by  Dibdin : 

"ImpTvnted  by  me  Bobort  wyer  For  Rlcharde  Baokes.  Com  priuilegio 
Begali." 
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Herbert  and  Ames  had  ne^er  seen  this  piece,  but  it  is  noticed 
by  Warfcon  and  Bisbop  Tanner,  and  tbe  only  copy  known  belonged 
to  Heber.  Regarding  Goodwin  no  scrap  of  information  is  recorded, 
beyond  the  fact  that  twenty-two  years  before  the  date  of  the  work 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  he  had  written  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
had  printed  his  **  Channce  of  the  dolorous  Lover."  *'  The  Maiden's 
Dream  "  is  a  vision  of  a  young  lady  who  listens  to  a  dispute  between 
Amonr  and  Shamefacedness  for  and  against  Love.  The  closing  stanza, 
containing  the  name  of  the  author  between  brackets,  is  this  :— 

"  Thus  Adne,  myne  owne  mayBtresses  all, 
To  (Chiyst)  I  commende  yoa  that  sytteth  on  hyc; 
Unto  whom  my  prayers  I  (o€Fre)  shall 
That  wt  hym  yoa  may  raygne  i^ve  the  starry  skye. 
So  I  require  you  all  hartely 
(Good)  yirgins,  to  praye  that  I  maye  (wyn) 
The  etemall  Glory  in  avoydynge  syn." 

We  recollect  no  similar  precedent  for  conyeying  information  regard- 
ing the  name  of  the  author. 


GooGE^  Babnabe. — ^Eglogs  Epytaphes  and  Sonettes.    Newly 

•  "written   by  Bamabe  Googe.     1563.     15  Marche.  —  Ln- 

prynted  at  London  by  Thomas  ColweU,  for  Raffe  Newbeiy, 

dwelyng  in  Fleetstrete  a  little  above  the  Conduit  in  the 

late  shop  of  Thomas  Bartelet.    8vo.    B.  L. 

t 

This  work,  of  which  only  two  copies  are  extant,  (one  among  Capel's 
books  at  Cambridge)  would  not  haye  been  mentioned  here,  but  for  the 
fact,  upon  which  nobody  hitherto  has  obserred,  that  although  the  body 
of  the  book  seems  to  be  the  same  in  each  copy,  it  must  hare  had  two 
^stinct  title-pages.  Li  one  of  them  it  is  said  that  the  contents  had 
been  "  newly  written  "  by  the  author,  while  in  the  other  these  words 
are  omitted  :  again,  in  one  copy  the  date,  "  1663. 15  Marche,"  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  page,  and  in  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  it :  thirdly,  the 
imprint  varies  materially,  for  that  we  have  followed  shews  that  Balf^ 
Newbery  carried  on  Business  "  in  the  late  shop  of  Thomas  Bartelet," 
•.  e,  Berthelet,  and  that  that  shop  was  a  little  above  the  Conduit  in 
Fleet  Street :  the  other  copy  of  Grooge's  "  Eglogs  Epytaphes  and 
Sonettes  "  is  without  any  such  information,  and,  as  regards  so  famous 
a  printer  as  Berthelet,  it  is  important.  It  is  worth  a  note  also,  that 
Googe  tells  his  dedicatee,   "  WUliam  Lovelace,  Esquier,  Beader  of 
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Grayes  Lme,"  that  he  would  fain  have  withdrawn  his  MS.  from  the 
printer's  hands,  but  that  on  his  return  from  Spain,  when  he  learned 
it  was  about  to  be  published,  the  work  was  nearly  finished,  and  the 
paper  for  the  whole  impression  provided. 

It  was  entered  by  Newbery  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1562-3,  but  the 
precise  date  is  not  given.  Grooge's  earliest  effort,  a  translation  of 
Palingenius,  had  been  entered  by  Newbery  in  1560.  (Extracts  printed 
by  the  Shakesp.  Soc.  I.  pp.  26,  71.) 

The  biographical  matter  relating  to  contemporary  Poets  is  more  in- 
teresting than  anything  else  in  the  volume,  although  the  eight  Eclogues, 
with  which  it  commences,  contain  much  noticeable  matter,  into  which 
we  shall  not  enter,  because  the  work  has  been  examined  by  previous 
bibliographers.  We  shall  only  touch  upon  two  or  three  points  which 
(like  the  important  differences  in  the  title-pages)  they  have  neglected. 

Grooge  inserts  an  "Epytaphe  of  Maister  Thomas  Phayre,"  the  trans- 
lator of  Virgil,  who  made  his  will  on  12th  August,  1560,  and  died  be- 
fore 1562  of  a  hurt  in  his  right  hand,  and  subscribed  the  last  book  of 
the  iEneid  he  finished,  Thomas  Pkaer,  olim  tuus^  nunc  Dei,  with  his 
left  hand.  To  this  circumstance  Grooge  alludes  near  the  end  of  his 
Epitaph  ^— 

"  The  enyions  fates  (O  pytie  great  I) 

had  great  disdajne  to  se 
That  us  amongst  there  shnld  remaync 

8o  fyne  a  wit  as  he, 
And  in  the  mydst  of  all  his  toyle 

dyd  force  h^  hence  to  wende. 
And  leave  a  Worke  nnperfyt  so 

that  never  man  shall  ende." 

Three  lines  cited  by  Sir  Walter  Saleigh  in  his  "  History  of  the 
World,"  (ch.  9,  sect.  10.) 

"  For  tme  nobility  standeth  in  the  trade 
Of  vertnons  life,  not  m  the  fleshly  line ; 
For  blood  is  bmte,  bat  gentry  is  divine," 

are  firom  Phaer's  "  Legend  of  Owen  Glendower "  in  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,  edit.  1559,  the  year  after  he  had  printed  his  **  Seven  first 
Bookes  "  of  Virgil.  Ealeigh,  however,  made  an  alteration,  or  mis- 
quoted from  memory,  inasmuch  as  Phaer's  words  are,  not  "  For  true 
nobility,"  Ac.,  but  "  So  that  true  gentrie^**  Ac. 

Googe's  "  Epytaphe  on  the  Death  of  Nicholas  Grimaold  "  contains 
no  information  regarding  him  or  other  contributors  to  the  "  Songs  and 
Sonnets,"  1557.    Bishop  Bale  was  still  alive  when  Googe  wrote  re- 
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garding  him  in  1563,  althougli  he  died  in  Noyember  of  that  very  year : 
Googe  thus  addresses  >iini :— . 

"  Good  aged  Bale,  that  vriih  thy  hoary  heores 
Dost  yet  per87ste  to  tome  the  paynefoll  Booke, 
O  hsppye  man  I  that  hast  obtaynde  snche  yeares. 
And  leavst  not  yet  on  papers  pale  to  looke  : 
Qyye  over  now  to  beate  ihj  weryed  braine, 
And  rest  thy  pen  that  long  hath  Laboured  sore. 
For  aged  men  nnfyt,  sme,  is  snche  paine, 
And  tne[el  beseems  to  laboure  now  no  more  : 
But  thou,  I  thynke,  Don  Platoes  part  will  playe. 
With  Booke  in  hand  to  have  thy  dyeng  daye.  * 

Although  it  is  said  in  the  biography  of  Bale,  that  his  "  dramatic 
pieces  may  now  be  consigned  to  oblivion  without  much  regret,"  we 
ought  at  least  to  remember,  that  he  was  the  first  author  of  a  drama 
("  Kynge  Johan ")  which  combined  history  with  the  tedious  emble* 
matical  characters  of  the  earlier  Moralities.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  edition  of  it,  (from  the  author's  own  MS.)  printed  by  the  Camden 
Society  in  1838,  is  defective  in  the  centre,  owing  to  the  loss  of  two 
pages  of  the  original  copy. 

Another  dramatic  Poet  of  great  eminence  in  his  day,  [Richard 
Edwards,  also  received  a  most  liberal  tribute  of  praise  at  the  hands  of 
Googe,  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  adverted  (see  p.  242). 


GrOSSON,  Stephen. — ^Playes  confuted  in  five  Actions,  proving 
they  are  not  to  be  sufired  in  a  Christian  conunon  weale : 
by  the  way,  both  the  cavils  of  Thomas  Lodge  and  the  Play 
of  Playes,  written  in  their  defence,  and  other  objections 
of  Players  frendes,  are  traely  set  downe  and  directlye 
annsweared.  By  Steph.  Gosson,  Stud.  Qxon*  St.  Cyprian. 
Non  diserta  aed  fortia. — ^London.  Imprinted  for  Thomas 
Gosson,  dwelling  in  Pater  noster  row  at  the  signe  of  the 
Sunne.    n.  d.    8vo.    B.  L.  56  leaves. 

Much  Jias  been  said,  at  various  times  and  in  various  works,  of  Gos- 
son's  ''  School  of  Abuse,"  written  mainly  against  theatrical  perfor- 
mances and  published  in  1679,  but  very  littie  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  still  more  rare  and  curious  work  before  us,  in  which  he  foUowed 
up  his  attack  and  replied  to  his  adversaries. 

Gosson  was  not  the  first  assailant  of  the  drama  and  its  supporters 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth :  he  began  by  his  "  School 
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of  AbTU6,"inl679,  and  it  was  answeredbj  Thomas  Lodge  intlieiiext  year, 
though  his  "  Defence  of  Plays"  bears  no  date.  About  the  same  period 
was  brought  out  at  one  of  our  early  theatres  a  piece  called  "  The  Play 
of  Plays/'  a  dramatic  performance  in  which  GU>8Son  and  the  Puritans  of 
his  day  were  attacked  and  ridiculed.  Grosson  immediately  afterwards 
printed  two  repetitions  of  his  first  assault,  one  called  "  The  Epheme- 
rides  of  Phialo,"  and  the  other  the  work  in  our  hands.  Two  or  three 
copies  only  haye  survired ;  but  when  Malone  wrote  his  History  of  the 
Stage,  he  only  knew  of  its  existence  from  the  quotations  and  refer- 
ences  in  Prynne's  "  Histriomastix,"  printed  as  late  as  1633. 

Grosson  tells  us  that  he  was  young  when  he  wrote  it  (sign.  G  3  ft) ; 
and  although  on  the  title-page  he  styles  himself  student  of  Oxford,  he 
complains  that  he  had  been  "  pulled  firom  the  Universitie  before  he 
was  ripe."  The  fact  may  be  that  he  had  been  rusticated  for  some 
misconduct ;  and  in  yarious  places  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  both 
written  for  and  acted  upon  the  stage  before  he  became  convinced  of 
its  irreligion  and  immoraliiy :  he  mentions  in  his  "  Playes  confuted," 
two  ''pigs  of  his  own  sow,"  one  called  "  The  Comedy  of  Captain  Mario," 
and  the  other  "  Praise  at  Parting." 

His  dedication  is  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  where  he  asserts  that 
Thomas  Lodge,  whom  he  names  on  his  title-page,  "  had  been  hunted 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  God,  had  become  little  better  than  a  vagrant, 
and  was  looser  than  libertie,  and  lighter  than  vanitie  it  seUe."  To 
this  point,  as  was  natural.  Lodge  addressed  himself  in  his  "  Alaium 
against  Usurers,"  which  followed  in  1584. 

After  an  address  "to  the  right  worshipfull  Grentlemen  and  Stu- 
dentes  of  both  Universities  and  the  Junes  of  Court,"  Gosson  com- 
mences what  he  terms  his  *'  first  action,"  or  act;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  while  he  attacks  plays  so  severely,  he  observes  in  some  respects 
the  form  of  5  acts  in  which  they  were  written.  Prynne  took  the 
same  course  fifty  years  afterwards,  adopting  also  "Prologue"  and 
**  Argument"  firom  the  Stage.  Of  plays  of  the  time  when  he  wrote 
Gosson  speaks  as  follows  :— 

**  Sometimes  yon  shall  see  nothing  bat  the  adventores  of  an  amorous  knight, 
passing  from  conntrie  to  conntrie  for  the  love  of  his  lady,  encountering  many 
a  terrible  monster,  made  of  bronne  paper,  and  at  his  retome  is  so  wonderfully 
changed  that  he  can  not  be  knowne  but  by  some  posie  in  his  tablet,  or  by  a 
broken  ring,  or  a  handkiicher,  or  a  piece  of  a  cockle  shell :  what  leame  yoa 
by  that  ?" 

He  goes  on  to  particularise  several  dramas,  such  as  "The  Three  Lords 
of  London,"  and  "  London  against  the  Three  Ladies,"  showing  that 
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those  two  pieces,  respectively  printed  in  1584  and  1590,  were  in  being 
and  popular  as  early  as  1580,  a  curious  point  not  ascertained  by  the 
editor,  when  he  reprinted  them  in  1861.  Elsewhere  Grosson  thus  pro> 
ceeds  to  criticise  some  of  the  plays  of  his  day : 

"  Bat  in  playes  either  those  thinges  are  fiuned  that  nerer  were,  as  Cupid  and 
psyche  plaid  at  Panles,  and  a  great  many  comedies  more  at  the  Blackfriera,  and 
in  every  Playe  house  in  London,  which  for  brevities  sake  I  overskippe :  or  if  a 
true  historic  be  taken  in  hand,  it  is  made,  like  our  shadows,  longest  at  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  smme,  shortest  of  all  at  hie  noone.  For  the  Poets 
drive  it  most  commonly  nnto  such  pointes  as  may  best  show  the  majestie  of 
their  pen  in  tragical  speeches,  or  set  the  hearers  a  gog|^  with  discourses  of 
love  ;  or  painte  a  few  antickes  to  fit  their  owne  humors  with  scoffes  and  tauntes^ 
or  bring  m  a  diewe  to  furnish  the  stage  when  it  is  bare  :  when  the  matter  of  it 
self  e  comes  shorte  of  this,  they  f  ollowe  the  practise  of  the  Cobler,  and  set  tbebr 
teeth  to  the  leather  to  puU  it  out" 

Such  passages  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  curious,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  they  describe  the  condition  of  our  stage  and  drama  eight  or 
ten  years  before  Shakespeare  began  to  write.  Grosson  goes  on  to  illus- 
trate his  accusations  from  "  The  History  of  Csesar  and  Fompey,"  and 
"  The  p%  of  the  Fabii,"  at  the  Theatre  in  Shoreditch,  and  adds, 

"  I  may  boldely  saj  it,  because  I  have  seene  it,  that  the  Palate  of  Pleaemre^ 
the  Goiden  Ante,  the  jEthiopian  Hietorie,  Amadie  of  France,  the  BouMde  Tttbie^ 
baudie  comedies  in  Latin,  French,  Italian  And  Spanish,  have  beene  throughly 
ransackt  to  furnish  the  Playehouses  in  London.  How  is  it  possible  that  our 
Playmakers  he  addes,  running  through  ffcnve  and  tpeeiet  of  every  difference  of 
lyes,  cosena^es,  baudries,  whooredomes,  ^ould  present  us  any  "  Schoolemistrea 
of  life,  lookmg  glasse  of  manners,  or  image  of  truth,"  farsooth,  [as]  saith  the 
Authour  of  the  ^laye  of  Playes,  diowen  at  the  Theater  the  three  and  twentieth 
of  Februarie  last^' 

He  afterwards  gives  some  details  of  the  plot  and  character  of  this 
"  Flay  of  Flays,"  which  had  been  written  expressly  to  vindicate  the 
stage,  and  to  throw  ridicule  upon  its  enemies.  We  can  only  spare 
room  for  a  brief  quotation  respecting  the  moral  conduct  of  a  portion 
of  the  auditory  at  playhouses,  in  or  about  the  year  1580 :— - 

"  In  the  Play-houses  at  London,  it  is  the  fiuhion  of  youthes  to  go  first  into 
the  yarde,  and  to  carry  theire  eye  through  eveiy  gallery ;  then,  like  unto 
ravens,  where  they  spye  carion,  thither  they  flye,  and  presse  as  nere  to  the 
fairest  as  they  can.  Instead  of  pomegranates  they  give  toem  pippines  ;  they 
dally  with  their  garments  to  passe  the  time ;  they  minister  talke  upon  al  ooca- 
sions,  and  ey  ther  bring  them  nome  to  their  houses  upon  small  acquaintaaoe,  or 
slip  into  taverns  when  the  plaies  are  done." 

There  was  no  denying  such  charges,  and  accordingly  Gk>88<m's  oppo> 
nents  were  careful  not  to  Umch  them*    He  ends  thus  : — 

''Playes  are  the  inventions  of  the. Devil,  the  ofirings  of  Idolatrie,  the  pompe 
of  worfdlinges,  the  blossomes  of  vanitie,  the  roote  of  apostacy,  the  foode  of 
iniqnitie,  ryot,  and  adnlteric :  detest  them.  Players  are  the  masters  of  vice, 
teachers  of  wantonnesse,  spuires  to  impuritie,  the  sonnes  of  idleness :  so  long 
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as  they  live  in  this  order  loath  dieia.  God  is  mercifall ;  his  winges  are  spred 
to  receive  you,  if  yon  come  betimes.  Qod  is  just ;  his  bow  is  bent^  and  his 
arrowe  drawen  to  send  yon  a  plague  if  yon  staye  too  longe. — I%nis," 

We  need  hardly  wonder,  therefore,  that  Gosson  afterwards  en- 
tered ihe  Chnroh,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  living  of  St. 
Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  and  died  in  possession  of  it.  He  did  •  not, 
however,  altogether  abandon  literature,  and  in  1595,  he  published  a 
satire  upon  the  apparel  of  ladies,  under  the  title  of  **  Quippes  for  up- 
start new-fangled  Gentlewomen,"  which  was  popular  on  account  of  its 
coarse  abuse,  as  weU  as  its  undoubted  ability.  Its  sale  was  rapid,  and 
it  was  reprinted  in  1596. 


Gosson,  Stephen. — ^The  Trumpet  of  Warre.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Paules  Crosse,  the  seventh  of  Maie  1598* 
By  M,  Steph.  Gosson,  Parson  of  Great  Wigborow  in 
Essex. — ^Printed  at  London  by  V.  S.  for  J.  O.  dwelling  in 
Paules  churchyard  at  the  signe  of  the  Farot.  8vo.  B.  L. 
51  leaves. 

Before  Gk>8son  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  about 
1609,  he  had  officiated  as  the  "  parson  of  Great  Wigborough."  We 
notice  this  sermon  (the  second  its  author  had  deUyered  at  Paul's 
Cross)  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  rarity,  as  for  the  sake  of  extract^ 
ing  from  it  one  or  two  curious  passages.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that,  in  his  youth,  he  had  written  plays  and  figured  on  the  stage ;  and 
it  was  in  reference  to  his  subsequent  entry  into  holy  orders,  and  to  the 
excellent  preferment  he  obtained,  that  Gamage,  in  his  epigrams,  printed 
in  1613  under  the  title  of  ''  linsie  Wolsie,"  (see  p.  304)  asks :-« 

''  Is  it  not  strange,  in  this  our  iron  age, 
To  see  one  dime  to  pulpit  from  the  stage  ?" 

The  main  purpose  of  (3k>sson's  sermon  before  us  was  to  justify  a  war 
with  Spain ;  and  considering  the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  it  is  singular 
that  he  should  introduce  such  an  illustration  as  the  following : — "  As 
in  publike  Theaters,  when  any  notable  shew  passeth  oyer  the  stage, 
the  people  arise  out  of  their  seates,  and  stand  upright  with  delight  and 
eagemesse  to  view  itweU;  so  is  God  described  in  the  Scripture  to 
stand  upright  at  the  passions  of  his  Church  (as  at  the  stoning  of  Ste« 
phen)  to  marke  eyerie  man's  carriage  in  the  same." 

Ihe  merely  temporary  matter  is  sometimes  of  a  singular  character, 

T  2 
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and  we  recollect  no  other  mention  of  a  set  of  "  roaring  boys,"  about 
that  date  in  London,  who,  nnder  the  name  of  "  the  danmed  Crew/' 
feared  "  neither  God  nor  Devil" : — "  There  was  (says  Grosson),  some  few 
jeares  since,  a  prophane  company  about  this  Cittie  which  were  called 
the  damned  Crewe,  menne  without  feare  or  feeling  eyther  of  HeQ  or 
Heaven,  delighting  in  that  title.  It  pleased  Grod  to  drawe  them  all 
into  one  net.  They  were  shipt  all  into  one  Bark,  and  passing  downe 
the  Biver  with  sound  of  Trumpets,  in  a  faire  day,  a  faire  tide,  a  faire 
winde,  and  a  faire  new  bark,  sodainly,  about  one  of  the  Beaches,  a  perry 
of  winde  came  from  the  lande,  and  so  filled  the  saQes  that  th^  were 
all  run  under  water  before  they  came  to  Gravesende :  I  could  never 
heare  to  this  day,  that  any  one  of  them  escaped." 

The  succeeding  paragraph  is  remarkable  from  its  evident  personal 
allusions,  although  we  know  not  now  whom  Gosson  had  in  his  eye. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  abuse  and  ridicule  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
in  his  day,  and  observes,  "  To  this  purpose,  it  may  be,  you  shall  per- 
ceive some  broker  belonging  to  the  common  Lawe,  or  some  jester 
hanging  upon  the  court,  or  some  Lyric  Poet,  and  common  Bimer 
hovering  about  this  Cittie,  suborned  and  bolstered  to  deale  in  derision 
of  the  Church  in  time  of  Parliament." 

Here  the  marks  seem  too  distinct  to  have  been  misunderstood  when 
the  sermon  was  preached :  under  the  terms  ''Lyric  Poet"  and  "  com- 
mon rhymer  "  we  might  almost  suppose  that  Gosson  had  in  his  eye  and 
memory  his  old  antagonist  Thomas  Lodge,  who  certainly  was  a  "  lyric 
poet,"  and  in  some  sense  a  "  common  rhymer ;"  but  he  has  left  nothing 
behind  him  to  make  us  suppose  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  church, 
excepting  in  as  far  as,  in  1598,  he  was  still  an  advocate  for  and  a 
supporter  of  the  stage.  It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  he  had  re> 
cently  written  and  printed  some  production  which  gave  offence  to  the 
Puritans,  of  whom  the  preacher  was  one. 


Gk)STNHYLL,  Edward. — ^The  prayse  of  all  women,  called  Muli- 
erum  Pean.  Very  fraytfull  and  delectable  ynto  all  the 
reders.  Loke  and  rede  who  that  can.  This  boke  is 
prayse  to  eche  woman.  [Colophon.]  Thus  endeth  thys 
fratftill  treatese  of  the  prease  of  women,  called  Mulierum 
Peon. — ^Imprynted  at  London  in  Crede  Lane  by  John 
Kynge.    8vo.    B.  L, 
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There  was  an  impression  of  tliis  work  by  William  Myddjlton, 
which  was  certainly  older  than  that  before  us:  it  was  extremely 
popular,  and  in  1657-8  King  entered  his  edition  of  it  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  and,  although  it  bears  no  date,  it  most  likely  came  out  in  1660. 
It  is  an  answer  to  "  The  Scole  House  of  Women/'  a  satirical  and 
humorous  attack  upon  the  sex,  which  also  came  from  Sling's  press 
«  Amio  Domini  MDLX,"  the  authorship  of  which  has  never  yet  been 
ascertained,  because  literary  antiquaries  had  never  read  ^'  The  prayse  of 
all  women,  called  Mulierum  Pean :"  there  Edward  Gosynhyll,  who 
wrote  and  put  his  name  to  that  production,  avows  that  he  was  the 
writer  also  of ''  The  Scole  House  of  Women,"  and  adds,  that  in  the  work 
in  our  hands  he  meant  to  make  the  sex  amends.  "  The  Scole  House  of 
Women"  was  also  printed  by  Thomas  Petyt,  the  title-page  dated 
1641,  and  the  colophon  (which  was  most  likely  correct)  dated  1661. 
The  point  now  established  by  the  admission  of  Gosynhyll  is,  that  he 
was  the  author  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other :  Sitson  only  knew 
that  Gk>synhyll  wrote  the  amends,  not  the  attack.  The  poet  feigns  a 
Vision  of  Ladies,  while  he  was  fast  asleep  in  the  middle  of  January, 
and  they  call  upon  him  thus  :— 

"  A  wake,  they  sayde,  slepe  nat  so  fhst  f 

Consyder  oar  gref e,  and  how  we  be  blamed, 

And  all  by  a  boke  that  lately  is  past, 
Whyche  by  reporte  by  the[e]  was  fyrst  framed  ; 
The  aeole  qf  women,  none  anctonr  named  : 

In  piynte  it  is  passed,  lewdely  compyled. 

All  women  wherby  be  sore  revyled." 

Yenus  puts  her  special  command  upon  GhTsynhyll  to  write  down  her 
speech  in  commendation  of  women,  and  she  refers  at  large  to  examples 
in  sacred  and  profane  history,  commencing  with  Eve :  the  following 
stanza,  not  very  complimentary  on  some  accounts,  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  old  jest  of  the  man  who,  being  advised  to  cure  his  wife's 
dumbness  by  putting  an  aspen-leaf  under  her  tongue,  never  afterwards 
could  stop  it  :— 

**  Some  saye  the  woman  had  no  tonge 

After  that  Qod  had  her  create, 
UntyU  the  man  toke  leaves  longe, 

And  pnt  them  under  her  palate  : 

An  aspyn  leflfe  of  the  dyvell  he  gatte  ; 
And  for  it  moveth  wyth  every  wrnde. 
They  saye  womens  tongues  hd  of  lyke  kynde." 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  character  of 
the  whole  poem ;  and  among  other  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  women, 
Groeynhyll  resorts  to  the  instances  of  Yeturia  (i^e  mother  of  Coriolsnus; 
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whom  Shakespeare,  after  Plutarch,  names  YolmmiiA),  Portia,  Lncretia, 
Cornelia,  &c.  In  the  last  stanza,  just  preceding  the  colophon,  he  girea 
his  own  name  as  the  author  of  the  poem  :— 

**  Yf  question  be  moved  who  ib  thine  authonr. 

Be  nat  adorad  to  ntter  his  name  : 
Saj  Edwarde  Gosynhyll  toke  the  labomr 

For  womanhede  the[e]  for  to  frame. 

Call  hym  thjne  authonr,  do  nat  sshame  : 
Thankes  lokes  he  none  for,  yet  wold  he  be  glad 
A  staffe  to  stande  by  that  aU  women  had." 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  that  Mr.  Utterson,  in  his 

"  Early  Popular  Poetry,"  8vo.  1817,  printed  "  The  Scole  House  of 

Women"  from  Allde's    edition  of  1572,  which  is  in  some  places 

importantly  defectiye :  we  will  only  point  out  a  single  instance  at  the 

end  of  the  last  stanza  but  three,  which  closes  there  with  the  following 

couplet  :— 

"  Qod  grauit  ns  all  we  ma^  doo  thil^ 
For  to  amend  that  is  amis." 

The  last  line,  according  to  the  measure,  to  the  point,  and  to  Petyt'a 
edition  of  1561,  ought  to  run'— 

**  Ereiy  man  to  amende  one  in  that  is  amys*" 


Gotham,  Mbrey  Tales  of. — ^The  Meny  Tales  of  the  Mad* 
Men  of  Gotam.  By  A,  B.  Doctor  of  Physick. — ^Printed 
by  J.  B.  for  G.  Corners  at  the  Golden  Bing  on  Ladgate 
HOI,  and  J.  Deacon  at  the  Angel  in  Guilt-Spnr-street 
without  Newgate.    8vo*    B.  L.    12  leaves. 

This  Beprint  is  without  date,  but  may  be  assigned  to  a  period 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  impression  must  haye  appeared  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  oldest  extant  exemplar  bears  date  in  1630, 12mo.,  under 
the  following  title : — 

"  The  merry  Tales  of  the  Mad-men  of  Gottam.  Gathered  together  by  A.  B. 
of  FhysidLe  Doctor. — ^FHnted  at  London  by  B.  A.,  and  T.  F.  for  Michael 
8parke,  dwelling  in  Greene  Arbor  at  the  signe  of  the  Blue  Bible.    1630." 

All  earlier  and  many  later  copies  haye  been  thumbed  out  of  exis- 
tence :  it  is  in  Black  letter,  and,  like  the  copy  in  our  hands,  consists  of 
twenty  Tales.    They  were  collected  and  written  by  Andrew  Borde,  & 
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PHysician  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VJJLl.,  wHo  seems  to  liATe  wisely 
thouglit  that  mirth  was  the  best  medicine.  Nerertheless,  after  writing 
his  "Boke  of  the  Introdaction  to  Knowledge/'  "the  Breviary  of 
Health/'  and  various  other  learned  and  amnsing  works,  poverty  brought 
him  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where,  according  to  Wood  {Ath,  Oxon,  I.  V!% 
edit.  Bliss)  he  died  in  1549. 

"  Here  beginneth  certain  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad-men  of  Gk>tam" 
immediately  follows  the  title-page,  which  is  ornamented  by  a  wood- 
cutof  the  Men  of  Gotham  hedging  in  a  Cuckoo.  "  The  first  Tale  " 
then  commences,  each  being  separately  numbered. 

"  The  foles  of  Gotham"  must  have  been  celebrated  long  before  Borde 
made  them  more  ridiculous,  for  we  find  them  laughed  at  in  the 
Widkirk  Miracle-plays,  the  only  existing  MS.  of  which  was  writtetf 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  The  mention  of  "  the  wise  men  of 
Gotum  "  in  the  MS.  play  of  "  Misogonus  "  was  later  than  the  time 
of  the  collector,  or  author,  of  the  tales  as  they  have  come  down  to  us, 
because  that  comedy  must  have  been  written  about  1560 :  the  MS.  copy 
of  it,  however,  bears  the  date  of  1577.  In  "A  briefe  and  necessary 
Instruction,"  &c.  by  E.  D.,  8vo.  1572,  we  find  "  the  fools  of  Gotham" 
in  the  following  curious  and  amusing  company : — *'  Bevis  of  Hampton, 
Guy  of  Warwicke,  Arthur  of  the  round  table,  Huon  of  Bourdeauz, 
Oliver  of  the  castle,  the  foure  sonnes  of  Amend,  the  witles  devices 
of  Grargantua,  Howleglas,  Esop,  Eobyn  Hoode,  Adam  Bell,  Frier 
Bushe,  the  Fooles  of  Grotham,  and  a  thousand  such  other."  Among 
the  "such  other"  are  mentioned  "tales  of  Bobyn  Goodfellow," 
"  Songes  and  Sonets,"  "  PaUaces  af  Pleasure,"  "  unchast  fables  and' 
Tragedies,  and  such  like  Sorceries/'  "  The  Courte  of  Yenus/'  "  Tho 
Castle  of  Love." 

This  is  nearly  as  singular  and  interesting  an  enumeration  as  that  of 
Capt.  Cox's  library  in  Laneham's  Letter  from  Kenilworth,  printed 
three  years  later,  although  the  former  has  never  been  noticed,  on 
account  of  the  rarity  of  E.  D.'s  [possibly  Sir  Edward  Dyer's]  strange 
little  volume. 

William  Kempe's  "  applauded  merriments'*  of  the  men  of  Gotham, 
in  the  remarkable  old  comedy,  "  A  Enack  to  know  a  S!nave,"  1594 
consists  only  of  one  scene  of  vulgar  blundering ;  but  it  was  so  popular 
as  to  be  pointed  out  on  the  title-page  m  large  type,  as  one  of  the  great 
tecommendations  of  the  drama. 

In  a  ballad  called  "  Choice  of  Inventions,"  (printed  without  date,  in 
the  only  known  copy,  for  T«  Cdes,  but  having,  no  doubt,  originally 
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appeared  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetli),  we  find  the  men  of  Ootbam  ituB 
celebrated:— 

**  There  were  three  men  of  Gotam, 

as  I  have  heard  men  sar, 
That  needs  would  ride  a  nnnting 

npon  Saint  David's  daj. 
Thongh  all  the  day  thej  hunting  were, 

yet  no  sport  oomd  they  see, 
Untill  they  spide  an  Owie, 

as  she  sate  on  a  tree. 
Tlie  first  man  said  it  was  a  goose, 

the  second  man  said  nay, 
The  third  man  said  it  was  a  hawke, 

hnt  his  bels  were  falne  away." 

The  fourteenth  Tale  in  the  little  roliune  before  ns  reUtes  to  a  Gotham 
man  who  could  not  distingmah  between  a  goose  and  a  buzzard.  Omitting 
other  authorities,  and  coming  down  to  a  later  period,  we  may  notiee 
a  political  and  satirical  baUad,  dated  London,  1701,  thus  entitled :— 
**  Advice  to  the  Kentish  Long-Tails,  by  the  Wise-men  of  Gotham." 

The  droll  wood-cnt  on  the  title-page  of  the  collection  in  hand  refers 

to  the  following  ^— 

<<  The  third  Tale. 

''  On  a  tune  the  men  of  Gotam  wonld  have  pinned  hi  a  Cackow,  whereby 
she  should  sing  all  the  year  :  so  in  the  midst  of  the  Town  Uiey  made  an 
hedge,  round  in  compass,  and  got  a  Cnckow  and  put  therein,  raying  to  her, 
sing  here  all  the  year,  thou  shalt  lack  neithco*  meat  nor  drink.  Tlhe  Cackow, 
as  soon  as  she  perceived  her  self  incompassed  within  the  hedge,  flew  away.  A 
Tcngeanoe  on  her  I  said  they :  we  made  not  our  hedge  high  enough" 

Locke  did  not  disdain  to  avail  himself  of  this  story,  by  way  of  iUnstra- 
tion.  Nearly  all  the  tales  are  of  the  same  character ;  but  as  the  book 
has  been  reprinted  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  it  is  needless  here  to 
quote  more  of  them.  A  doubt  has  arisen  whether  Grotham  be  a  village 
in  Nottinghamshire  or  in  Sussex,  the  fact  being  that  there  are  two 
Gothams*  The  writer  of  a  letter  in  the  ArchsBologist,  L  p.  129  (Mr. 
M.  A.  Lower)  contends  with  some  force  and  humour  that,  as  Dr. 
Andrew  Borde  was  of  Pevensey,  the  Gk>tham,  which  he  rendered 
famous  and  familiar,  is  in  Sussex.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  few 
country  towns  in  which  similar  stories  might  not  be  collected,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  brains  as  well  as  of  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants. 


Gbbeke^  Bobxrt. — ^A  Maidens  Dreame.    Upon  the  Death  of 
the  right  Honorable  Sir  Christopher  Hatton^  Enightj  late 
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Lord  Ghancelor  of  England.  By  Robert  Green,  Master 
of  Artes. — ^Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  Scarlet  for 
Thomas  Nelson.    1591.    4to.    10  leaves. 

Thifl  is  animdoabted,  but  Tmrecorded,  production  of  the  celebrated 
Sobert  Greene,  who  luniaUj  spelt  his  name  with  an  e  final ;  and  he  did 
80  at  the  end  of  the  dedication  to  Lady  Elizsabeth  Hatton,  the  wife  of 
Sir  William  Hatton,  nephew  to  Sir  Christopher — "  B.  Greene,  Nordo' 
vieenHs"  or  Novfbleiens%9  (see  p.  265).  Here,  too,  he  calls  himself 
Lady  Hatton's  ''poor  conntryman,"  she  having  been  bom  in  that 
connty.  When  we  state  that  the  work  is  unrecorded,  we  mean  that  it 
has  nerer  yet  been  included  in  any  list  of  Greene's  pieces,  not  even  in 
the  last  edition  of  Lowndes'  Bib,  Man,  of  1859,  although  the  existence 
of  it  was  pointed  out  as  long  since  as  1845  (see  the  Shakesp.  Soc. 
Papers,  n.  p.  130).  Only  a  single  copy  of  it  is  extant,  and  that  is 
in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth,  whither,  perhaps,  it  was 
sent  for  the  approbation  of  Bancroft ;  and  not  receiying  his  sanction,  it 
may  hare  been  suppressed :  it  had,  however,  been  duly  entered  at  Star 
tioners'  HaU  on  6th  December, "  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fr.  Flower  and 
Mr.  Watidns,"  as  "  A  Maydens  Dreame  uppon  the  death  of  my  late 
Lord  Chancellor."  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  had  died  greatiy  in  the 
Queen's  debt,  and  in  some  disgrace  oii  that  account,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  non-publication  of  the  tract  was  owing  to  some  such  cause. 
It  is  not  of  a  character  to  have  been  extremely  popular,  and  if  it 
came  out  in  the  usual  way,  and  was  openly  sold  in  Stationers'  shops,  it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  every  copy  but  one  would  have  disappeared. 
^Nevertheless,  such  may  have  been  the  case  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  from 
1591  to  1845,  when  the  Shakespeare  Society  directed  attention  to  it, 
it  has  never  been  mentioned :  the  Bev.  Mr.  Dyce  was  ignorant  of  its 
existence,  when  he  published  two  volumes  of  Greene's  works  in  1831. 
We  proceed  briefly  to  describe  it. 

The  dedication  occupies  two  pages,  but  we  need  only  farther  remark 
upon  it,  that  Greene  there  professes  to  have  taken  up  the  subject, 
because  it  had  been  neglected  by  other  poets.  He  begins  as  follows, 
under  the  heading  of  "  A  Maidens  Dreame  ":— 

^  MeUionght  in  alnmber  as  I  la^  and  dreamt 

I  saw  a  silent  sprkig  raild  m  with  jeat, 
From  smmie  shade  or  mmrmor  quite  exempt, 

Hie  glide  whereof  gainst  weeping  flints  did  beat ; 

And  rotrnd  about  were  leavelesse  beeches  set : 
So  daike,  it  seemed  nights  mantle  for  to  borrow, 
As  well  to  be  the  gloomie  den  of  scnnow." 
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Whj  the  wa&oe  called  it  ^  a  Maiden's  Bream "  does  not  app0v, 
bat  periliaps  lie  meant  tlierelij  to  personify  Qoeen  Eluabelh  lamenting 
orer  the  loss  of  her  onoe  fayoorite.  Tliis  interpretation,  if  intended  fay 
Greene,  might  be  objected  to  bj  persons  in  anthority.  After  a  few- 
more  stanzas,  descriptiTe  of  the  spring,  we  come  to  "the  Complaint  of 
Justice,"  or  Astnaa,  who  enlarges  npon  Hatton's  daims  to  admiratioD 
as  an  impartial  Lord  Chancellor  :«- 

^His  eyes  were  seats  for  mercy  and  for  law, 

Favonr  in  one  and  jnstice  in  the  odier : 
The  pooie  he  smootfa'd,  the  proud  he  kiqit  in  aw  ; 

As  just  to  stnngers  as  onto  his  brother. 

Bribes  oould  not  make  him  an j  wrong  to  SDM>tiier, 
For  to  a  Lozd,  or  to  the  lowest  groome, 
Stil  consdeiiee  and  the  Uwes  set  down  the  doome.'' 

In  this  last  line  we  bare  taken  aliberty  with  ihetert  by  subelitiiting 
**  lawes  **  for  cawei,  as  we  bare  no  doubt  that  the  old  printer  mis- 
took the  letter  I  for  e,  and  composed  the  word  accordin^y :  in 
another  and  a  subsequent  stanza  the  yery  same  error  is  ocmmiitted, 
where  "  cord  "  is  printed  lord,  and  ''  lord  "  eord.  "  The  Complaint  of 
Justice  "  is  followed  by  the  seyeral  Complaints  of  Prudence,  Fortitade* 
Temperance,  Bounty,  Hospitality,  and  Beligion,  with  supplementary 
descriptions  of  the  sorrow  of  yarious  classes  of  society  under  the  heads 
oi  *'  Primate  "  and  "  MOites :"  bere  we  are  led  to  belieye  that  Hatton 
had  been  in  some  way  acquainted  with  Greene,  for  speaking  of  the 
corse,  he  says  :— 

^  No  sooner  did  I  cast  mine  eie  on  him. 

But  in  hiB  face  there  flaaht  a  mddie  hue ; 

And,  though  before  his  lookes  by  death  were  grim. 
Yet  aeemd  he  smiling  to  my  gazing  riew, 
(As  if,  though  dead,  my  presence  still  he  knew)  : 

Seeing  this  change  within  a  dead  man's  face, 

I  could  not  stop  my  teares,  bnt  wept  a  pace." 

It  may  be,  that  here  also  Ghreene  was  gmlty  of  the  imprudence  and 
indecorum  of  speaking  and  writing  in  the  person  of  the  Queen,  and 
this  fact  may  haye  preyented  the  publication  of  the  poem.  In  the  end 
Astrsoa  conyeys  the  body  of  the  dead  knigbt  to  heayen,  and  the  last 
stanza  is  this :— • 

*'  As  thus  attendant  faire  Astnea  flew; 

The  Nobles,  Commons,  yea,  and  eyerie  wight^ 
That  liring  in  his  life  time  Hatton  knew. 

Did  deepe  lament  the  losse  of  that  good  knight. 

Bat  when  Astreea  was  quite  out  of  sight, 
For  grief e  the  people  shouted  sach  a  screame. 
That  I  awoke,  and  start  out  of  my  dreame.*' 
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The  productian  is  badly,  because  hastily,  printed,  in  order  'that  it 
might  be  brought  out  while  the  interest  regarding  Hatton,  and  the 
striking  event  of  his  untimely  death,  continued  fresh  and  viyid.  In  one 
place  *'  degree  "  is  clearly  printed  for  desert,  and,  besides  the  errors  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  it  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  others  more  or 
less  palpable.  On  the  whole,  and  without  allowing  much  for  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  the  versification  is  creditable  to  Greene,  and  it 
shows,  what  is  admitted  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  that  his  pen 
was  very  ready,  and  his  ink  always  fluent. 


ObeenEj  Bobebt. — Greenes  Orpharion.  Wherin  is  disco-* 
vered  a  musicall  Concorde  of  pleasant  Histories^  many 
sweet  moodes  graced  with  such  harmonios  discords^  as 
agreeing  in  a  delightfull  closse^  they  sound  both  pleasure 
and  profit  to  the  eare.  Heerein  also  as  in  a  Diateheron^ 
the  branches  of  YertuCj  ascending  and  descending  by 
degrees^  are  counited  in  the  glorious  praise  of  women- 
kind.  With  divers  Tragicall  and  Comicall  Histories  pre- 
sented by  Orpheus  and  Arion^  beeing  as  Ml  of  profit  as 
of  pleasure.  Omne  tulit  punctum^  qui  miscuit  utile  duld. 
Bobertus  Greene^  in  Artibus  Magister. — ^At  London^ 
Printed  for  Edward  White,  dwelling  at  the  little  North 
doore  of  S.  Paules  Church :  at  the  signe  of  the  Gun. 
1599.    4to.   B.L.    32  leaves. 

The  bookseller  was  determined  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  Greeners 
name  when  he  published  this  tract,  for  it  not  only  appears  at  the  top  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  title-page  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  the  dedication 
and  address  to  the  reader,  but  at  the  end  in  large  characters,  "  Finis. 
Bobert  Greene."  Whether  it  were  really  by  him  is  another  question : 
if  it  were,  this  edition  (the  only  one  known,  and  one  of  the  scarcest 
of  the  productions  imputed  to  this  author)  must  either  have 
been  a  re-impression  of  an  earlier  edition,  or  it  must  have  lain  by  for 
some  years  in  MS.  It  is  dedicated  ''to  the  right  worshipfull 
Maister  Bobert  Carey  Esquire;"  and  Greene  there  speaks  of  his 
"  youth,"  and  of  the  "  rural  iostroment,"  meaning  the  Orpharion, 
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wMch  He  offers  to  his  patron,  and  which  he  hopes  "maf  agree  with  ihe 
daintines  of  his  touch  and  fingering."  In  an  address  headed  **  To  the 
Gentlemen  Beaders  Health,"  he  informs  them  that  there  had  been  some 
delay  in  publishing  the  piece,  observing,  "the  Printer  had  it  long 
since :  marry,  whether  his  presse  were  oat  of  tone,  paper  deere,  or 
some  other  secret  dehiy  driye  it  off,  it  hath  line  this  twelve  months  in 
the  snds."  This  of  course  woold  not  accoont  for  its  appearance  six 
or  seven  years  after  the  author's  death,  and  we  may  be  disposed  to 
think  that  he  refers  to  some,  now  lost,  first  edition,  which,  as  he  adda, 
''  crept  fortih  in  the  Spring." 

The  body  of  the  tract  consists  of  a  dream  which  the  author  had  on 
Mount  Erecinus,  when  sleep  had  been  produced  by  the  playing  of  a 
Shepherd  on  his  pipe,  who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  Mercury. 
Greene  fancies  himself  carried  to  the  Court  of  Jupiter,  where  all  the 
Gk>ds  and  Goddesses  are  assembled  feasting,  and  whither  Orpheus  and 
Arion  are  brought  from  Hell,  in  order  to  tell  tales  and  make  the 
celestials  merry.  Orpheus  relates  a  story  of  Lydia,  (the  daughter  of 
King  Asto^pho),  who  behayes  with  unexampled  cruelty  to  a  faithful 
knight  named  Alcestis,  whose  love  she  disdains :  he  fights  her  father's 
battles,  and  conquers  kingdoms  for  him,  returns  and  is  promised  what- 
ever he  can  demand.  He  asks  Lydia,  who  still  scorns  him,  while  her 
father  breaks  his  word  to  him.  Alcestis  flies,  joins  an  enemy,  and 
conquers  Astolpho,  whose  life  and  that  of  his  daughter  he  spares,  but 
only  to  be  afterwards  entrapped  by  them,  shut  in  a  dungeon,  and  starved 
to  death.  In  turn  Lydia's  father  is  killed  by  his  revolted  subjects,  and 
she  suffers  the  same  fate  as  Alcestis. 

The  tale  of  Arion  is  of  a  different  complexion :  it  relates  to  the  union 
of  Philomenes,  Prince  of  Corinth,  with  Argentina,  who  was  only  the 
djaughter  of  a  subject.  Her  husband  is  dethroned  by  Marcion,  a 
powerM  enemy,  and  compelled  to  earn  his  living  by  daily  labour* 
while  the  conqueror  makes  Tain  love  to  his  wife.  She  is  driven  to 
adopt  a  stratagem,  and  promises  Marcion  to  submit,  if  at  the  end  of 
three  days  of  starvation  he  still  prefers  her  to  every  thing.  He 
goes  through  the  trial,  at  the  close  of  which  Argentina  appears  before 
Marcion,  followed  by  a  maid  with  a  dish  of  tempting  meat :  he  in- 
stantly snatches  the  meat ;  and,  in  sudden  admiration  of  the  virtue 
of  Argentina,  he  as  suddenly  agrees  to  restore  her  husband  to  his 
throne,  and  to  withdraw  all  his  forces. 

Both  tales  (we  may  suspect  them  to  be  translations)  are  well  told, 
iJlowing  for  the  prolixity  of  some  of  the  speeches,  and  both  are  de- 
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cidedlj  in  Greene's  etyle  :  if  not  by  Mm,  tliej  are  an  excellent  imita- 
tion. Moreover,  we  here  twice  meet  with  a  proyerbial  expression, 
wHch  Greene  introduces  into  another  of  his  tracts  **  Planetomachia," 
1585,  and  which,  being  also  found  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  YI.,  may 
stOl  farther  connect  him  with  that  play.  On  p.  16  of  "  Orpharion," 
we  read,  ''  She  is  a  woman  and  therefore  to  be  wone ;"  and  on  p.  48, 
we  have,  "  Argentina  is  a  woman,  and  therefore  to  be  wooed,  and  so 
to  be  won."  The  passage  in  Henry  YI.  Ft.  1,  A.  5,  sc.  3,  we  need 
hardly  quote,  but  it  is  this  :— 


"  She's  beantifnl,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd  $ 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.' 


tf 


On  p.  20  we  find  an  epithet,  also  in  Shakespeare,  but  not  absolutely 
peculiar  to  him :  in  Mids.  N. Dream,  A.  II.  sc.  2,  we  read  of ''  the  chUding 
Autumn ;"  and  Greene  in  the  tract  before  us  applies  the  same  word  to 
winter,  in  reference  to  the  productiyeness  that  follows  its  severity : 
"  the  fthilfiing  colde  of  winter,  makes  the  sommers  sun  more  pleasant." 
Three  pieces  in  verse  are  introduced,  two  of  which  appear  to  be  ori- 
ginal, but  the  third  is  imitated  from  Anacreon,  perhaps  the  first  time 
his  Greek  had  put  on  an  English  dress  :  it  begins : 

''  Cupid  abroad  was  lated  in  the  night,  &c." 

The  other  two  poems  are  entitled  "  Orpheus  Song,"  and  "  the  Song 
of  Arion,"  and  all  three  are  in  six-line  stanzas :  Arion's  Song  is  much 
the  best,  and  contains  some  smooth  lines  in  praise  of  women. 


Gbexne^  Bobebt. — ^A  Quip  for  an  upstart  Coiirtier:  Or,  a 
quaint  dispute  between  Velvet  breeches  and  Cloth-breeches. 
Wherein  is  plainely  set  downe  the  disorders  of  all  Estates 
and  Trades. — ^London  Imprinted  by  John  Wolfe,  and  are 
to  bee  sold  at  his  Shop  in  Ponies  chayne.  1 592.  4to.  B.  L, 
24  leaves. 

There  were  evidently  three  impressions  of  this  tract  in  1692,  the  year 
in  which  it  first  appeared :  two  are  known,  but  of  one,  certainly  the 
earliest,  no  copy  has  come  down  to  our  day :  that  was  the  edition  in 
which  the  attack  upon  Gabriel  Harvey  and  his  two  brothers  was  in- 
serted :  it  must  have  been  recalled  (though  no  authority,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  mentions    the  circumstance)  and,  when  the  objectionable 
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passage  was  cancelled,  tbe  tract  was  Teprinted  without  it,  as  has  heen 
stated,  twice  in  the  same  year,  1592.  This,  before  us,  is  one  of  the  copies 
of  1698 ;  and  another,  not  the  same  impression,  bnt  with  the  same  datet 
is  at  Bridgewater  House,  (see  Cat.  p.  131) ;  which  of  the  two  was  ante- 
rior to  the  other  it  is  perhaps  vain  to  inquire,  and,  as  there  is  no  dif- 
ference at  all  material  between  them,  little  would  be  guned,  eren  if 
we  could  settle  the  point. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  the  Harveys  was  that  thej 
were  the  sons  of  a  Eopemaker  at  Saffiron  Walden ;  and  according  to 
Thomas  Nash,  in  his  "  Strange  I^ewes,"  1592,  it  did  not  occupy  more 
than  "  seven  or  eight  lines,"  in  Greene's  "  Quip  for  an  upstart  Cour- 
tier.*' This  passage  having  been  suppressed,  all  that  is  found  in  any 
extant  copy  regarding  Sopemakers  is  the  following  -.— 

"  The  Eopemaker  replied,  that  honestlj  jonmejingby  the  way,  he  aecpiaintfd 
himself  with  the  Collier,  and  for  no  other  canse  pretended.  Honest  with  the 
BiTeU  I  qnoth  the  Collier  ;  how  can  he  be  honest  whose  mother,  I  gesae,  was  a 
witch,  for  I  have  heard  them  say,  that  witches  say  their  praiera  backward,  and 
so  doth  the  Ropemaker  yeame  his  living  by  going  backward,  and  the  knavea 
cheef e  living  is  by  making  fatall  instmments,  as  halterB  and  ropes,  which  divers 
desperate  men  hang  themselves  with." 

In  this  there  is  nothing  personally  offensive  to  the  Harveys,  but  we 
can  easily  imagine  how  the  alteration  of  a  few  words  may  have  made 
it  so,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  at  least  two  of  the  brothen 
dealt  in  as^logy.  It  was  Grabriel  Harvey's  resentment  at  what 
Ghreene  had  written  and  printed,  only  a  short  time  before  his  t^oftth, 
that  drew  upon  Harvey  the  vengeance  of  Nash,  the  friend  of  Greene, 
who  survived  him  about  eight  years. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Ghreene's  name  does  not  appear,  as  usual, 
upon  the  title-page,  but  it  is  subscribed  to  the  dedication  "  To  the 
Sight  Worshipful  Thomas  Bumabie  Esquier." 

Popular  as  this  production  was,  and  often  as  it  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  by  contemporaries,  no  edition  of  it  is  known  between  those 
of  1592  and  1606 :  the  Eev.  W.  Dyce  (Greene's  Works,  I.  cviL)  was 
aware  of  none  after  1592,  until  the  year  1615. 

It  is  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  and  all  that  is  now  neces- 
sary more  to  say  of  it  is,  that  Greene's  daim  to  originalily  in  th^ 
design,  and  indeed  in  the  wording  of  some  of  his  descriptions  of  per- 
sons, &c.  is  destroyed  by  the  discoveiy  of  Francis  Thynne's  humourous 
poem  "  The  Debate  between  Pride  and  Lowliness,"  which  has  been  re- 
printed by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given 
hereafter  under  Thtkvb. 
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Gbeene^  Bobebt. — Ciceronis  Amor,  Tallies  Love :  Wherein 
is  disconrsed  the  prime  of  Ciceroes  jonth,  setting  out  in 
lively  Portraitures,  how  yong  Grentlemen,  that  ayme  at 
Honour,  should  leveU  the  end  of  their  affections,  holding 
the  love  of  Countrey  and  friends  in  more  esteeme,  then 
those  fading  blossomes  of  beautie,  that  onely  feede  the 
curious  survey  of  the  eye*  A  worke  full  of  pleasure^  as 
following  Ciceroes  vaine,  who  was  as  conceited  in  his 
youth,  as  grave  in  his  Age,  profitable,  as  containing  pre- 
cepts worthy  so  famous  an  Oratour.  Bobert  Greene.  In 
artibus  Magister,  Omne  tvlit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile 
dulci, — ^London,  Printed  for  John  Smethwicke,  and  are  to 
be  sold  at  his  Shop  in  S.  Dunstanes  Chxu*ch-yard,  vnder 
theDiall.     1609.    4to.    B.L.    40  leaves. 

This  popular,  but  very  affected  performance  went  throngh  at  least 
10  editUms :  it  was  first  printed,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  1589,  and  sub- 
sequently in  1692, 1697, 1601,  1609,  1611,  1616, 1616, 1628  and  1639. 
With  regard  to  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  Greene  admits  in  his 
brief  address  "  To  the  gentle  Eeaders,"  (which  foUows  the  dedication 
to  Ferdinando,  Lord  Strange,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  in 
1694)  that  he  had  "  lost  himself  in  unproper  words." 

The  preliminaiy  matter  is  farther  remarkable  for  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses  by  the  famous  Thomas  Watson,  who  subscribes  himself  *'  of 
Ozon,"  while  an  "  Hexasticon"  is  signed  **  G.  B.  Cantabrigiensis." 
English  commendations,  in  verse,  follow,  by  "  Thomas  Bumebj 
Esquire,"  (no  doubt  the  same  person  to  whom  Greene  dedicated  his 
"  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier,")  and  by  "Edward SAinsford  Esquire," 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known. 

The  tract  contains  five  English  Poems  by  Greene,  together  with 
some  Latin  verse  and  prose. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  several  of  this 
author's  productions  were  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  probably 
printed,  some  years  before  the  dates  of  any  extant  editions.  His 
"  Myrrour  of  Modestie,"  was  entered  on  7th  April,  1680 — ^his  "  Ma- 
millia,"  Ft.  I.  on  3rd  Oct.  1681,  and  Pt.  11.  on  6th  Sept.  1683— his 
"  Gwydonius,  the  Card  of  Fancy,"  on  11th  April,  1683— his  "  History 
of  Arbasto,"  on  13th  Aug.  1684r^hi8  "  Farewell  to  Folly,"  on  llih 
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June,  1587 — ^and  his  **  Peiielox>es  Web,"  on  26th  June  in  the  same 
year.  These  facts  were  unknown  to  the  editor  of  "  Greene's  Works," 
2  vols.  Syo.  1831,  and  they  are  important  because  thej  prove 
that  Greene  was  an  author  at  an  earlier  date  than  has  ever  been  sup- 
posed :  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Cambridge,  in  1578,  and  yet  in 
the  spring  of  the  next  year  his  first  work  "  The  Mirror  of  Modesly" 
was  entered  for  publication,  though  it  did  not  come  out  until  fire  years 
afterwards.  The  Hey.  Mr.  Dyce  states,  that  the  earliest  of  Greene's 
publications  yet  discovered  is  dated  1584,  (p.  zxxix.)  This  is  certainly 
a  mistake ;  for  the  fijrst  part  of  his  "  Mamillia"  bears  date  in  1583, 
and  had  been  registered  at  Stationers'  Hall  three  years  before. 


Geeenb,  Eobeet.  —  Pandosto :  The  Trimnpli  of  Time. 
Wherein  is  discovered  by  a  pleasant  History^  that  although 
by  the  meanes  of  sinister  Fortnnej  Tnith  may  bee  con- 
cealed^ yet  by  Time^  in  spight  of  FortonOj  it  is  manifestly 
revealed*  Pleasant  for  Age  to  avoyd  drowsie  thonghts. 
Profitable  for  Yonth,  to  avoyd  other  wanton  Pastimes^ 
And  bringing  to  both  a  desired  content.— Temporis  fiiia 
Veritas. — By  Bobert  Greene,  Master  of  Arts  in  Cambridge. 
— Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci. — ^London^ 
Printed  by  T.  P.  for  Francis  Faulkner,  and  are  to  bee 
sould  at  his  Shop  in  Sonthwarke,  neere  St.  Margarets 
Hill.     1632.    4to.    B.  L.    27  leaves. 

This  edition  of  the  novel  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his  "Winter's 
Tale,"  shows  that  to  a  late  date  its  original  mane  was  preserred,  al- 
though it  has  been  supposed  that,  afler  the  first  impression,  the  running 
title  of ''  The  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,"  had  been  substituted. 
There  are  some  trifling  variations  between  the  wording  of  the  title  above 
given  and  of  that  of  1588,  the  date  at  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
tract  first  appeared :  "  most"  is  omitted  before  "  manifestly  revealed;*^ 
and  "  avoyd"  is  repeated,  in  the  second  instance,  instead  of  "  eschue," 
which  in  1632  was  perhaps  considered  somewhat  obsolete.  The  body 
of  the  story  is  the  same  in  all  the  early  reprints,  allowing  for  difference 
of  orthography.  It  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  merely  a  waste 
of  space  to  say  anything  of  it  here. 
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It  IB  strange  that  no  eopy  of  any  impresaion  exists  between  1588 
and  1607 :  only  a  single  exemplar  of  the  first  impression  has  been 
preserved ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  19  years  elapsed  before 
"  Pandosto"  was  republished.  The  truth,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  earlier 
copies  were  destroyed  by  the  multiplicity  and  carelessness  of  readers. 
It  became  a  prose  chap-book  in  1735,  if  not  earlier,  under  the  title  of 
«  The  Fortunate  Lovers,  or  the  History  of  Dorastus,  Prince  of  Sicily, 
and  of  Fawnia,  only  daughter  and  heir  to  the  £ing  of  Bohemia."  At 
this  date  Hugh.  Stanhope,  who  signed  the  preface,  pretended  to  haver 
translated  it  ''  £rom  the  Bohemian ;"  but  he  only  modernised  Greene's 
language,  and  fixed  the  period  in  pagan  times :  he  also  adopted  Greene's 
much  ridiculed  geographical  blunder^  which  Shakespeare  did  not 
attempt  to  correct. 

With  reference  to  this  point  the  foUowing  extract  from  the  Life  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy  is  not  inapposite.  "  His  (Louis  XTTT.) 
favourite  was  Monsieur  de  Luynes,  who  in  his  nonage  gained  much 
upon  the  king  by  making  hawkes  fiy  at  little  birdes  in  his  gardens, 
and  by  making  some  of  these  little  birdes  again  catch  butterflies.  *  *  • 
How  unfit  this  man  was  for  the  credit  he  had  with  the  king  may  be 
argued  by  this ;  that  when  there  was  a  question  made  about  some 
business  in  Bohemia,  he  demanded  whether  it  was  an  inland  country, 
or  lay  upon  the  seaP"  life  of  Lord  Herbert,  p.  134,  edit.  1770.  In 
1760,  '*  Dorastus  and  Fawnia*'  appeared  in  harmless  verse,  then  also  as 
a  chap-book,  with  a  repetition  of  the  statement  that  the  parties  sailed 
to  and  from  Bohemia,  so  little  at  any  time  was  geographical  accuracy 
in  the  story  considered  of  importance. 


GsEiNE,  BoBEBT. — Gh^eenos  Viflion :  Written  at  the  instant 
of  bis  death.  Conteyning  a  penitent  passion  for  the  folly 
of  his  Pen.  Sero  sed  serio. — ^Imprinted  at  London  for 
Thomas  Newmaji^  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  Shop  in 
Fleetestreete^  in  Saint  Donston^s  Churohyard.   4to.    n.  d. 

'B.L. 

As  no  author  is  known  we  have  necessarily  put  the  name  of  Eobert 
Greene  at  the  head  of  the  present  article ;  but  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  supposed  that  he  wrote  the  tract.  It  is  so  rare  that  the  editor  of 
"  Greene's  Works"  (2  vols.  8vo.  1831)  could  not  obtain  a  sight  of  it, 
and  we  never  heard  of  more  than  the  copy  we  have  employed. 

z 
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The  original  publisher  wished  his  readers  tobdieve  that  it 
penned  by  Greene,  and  that  it  rehited  a  vision  with  which  he  hadbeen 
favotired  just  before  his  death :  Newman  had  put  forth  "  Greene's  Fare- 
well to  Folly/'  in  1591,  but  before  the  production  in  hand  was  written 
Greene  was  certainly  dead.  It  has  no  date  on  the  title-page  or  else- 
where, but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  appeared  very  shortly  after  Sept.  1598. 
It  is  a  tolerably  successftd  imitation  of  Greene's  slyie,  botli  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  the  intention  of  course  was  to  lead  buyers  to  beliere 
that  it  was  the  very  latest  work  of  the  popular,  but  profligate  sathor. 
It  represents  Ghreene  as  formally  disavowing  "  The  Cobbler  of  Can* 
terbury,"  1590;  and  it  speaks  of  his  "Never  too  Late"  as  ''un- 
finished," when  we  know  that  two  parts  of  the  subject  had  been  com- 
pleted in  1590 :  it  is  possible,  that  Ghreene,  had  he  lived,  intended  to 
have  added  a  third  part ;  and  third  parts  to  veiy  successful  plays  were 
then  not  at  all  uncommon. 

Although  the  writer  of  "  Grreene's  Vision,"  whoever  he  may  have 
been,  denies,  as  from  Greene,  the  authorship  of  "  The  Cobbler  of  Canter- 
bury," the  poetry  in  both  tracts  is  of  a  very  similar  character :  take;, 
for  instance,  the  following 

''DBscaiPTioir  or  Sib  Gevfbrt  Chaugbb." 

"  His  statore  was  not  very  tall ; 
Leane  he  was,  his  legs  were  small, 
Hosd  within  a  stock  of  red  ; 
A  bnttond  bonnet  on  his  head, 
From  mider  which  did  hang,  I  weene, 
Silver  haiies  both  bright  and  sheene. 
His  beard  was  white,  trimmed  round. 
His  comitnanoe  blithe  and  merry  found. 
A  sleevelesse  jacket  large  and  wide. 
With  many  pleigfats  and  skirts  side. 
Of  water  oiamlet  did  he  weare : 
A  whittell  by  his  belt  he  beare. 
His  shooes  were  C(»ii6d  broad  before, 
His  Inckhome  at  his  side  he  wotq, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  booke : 
Thus  did  this  anntient  Poet  looke." 

To  this  is  added  a  pendant  picture  of  John  Grower,  followed  by  a 
discussion  between  Chaucer,^  Growler  and  Greene  on  the  merits  of  some 
of  the  productions  of  the  latter:  Greene  acknowledges  his  faults,  and 
promises  to  amend  both  his  writings  and  his  morals,  observing, 

"  Onely  this  (&ther  €k)wer)  :  I  most  end  u^  Nungvam  sera  eH,  and  fin*  that 
I  crave  pardon  ;  but  for  all  these  folli^,  that  I  may,  with  tiie  Ninevites,  shew 
in  sackdoth  my  harty  repentance,  looke  as  speedilv  as  the  presse  will  serve  ixx 
my  Mourning  Garment,  a  weede  that  I  know  is  of  so  plaine  a  cat,  that  it  will 
please  the  gravest  eie,  and  the  most  precise  eare." 

Greene's  *'  Mourning  Garment,"  here  mentioned,  was  in  fact  in  print 
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nearly  two  years  before  the  death  of  its  author.  He  is  supposed  to 
hare  this  intenriew  with  the  two  old  poets  in  a  dream  or  vision,  and 
after  they  have  vamshed  and  Greene  awakened,  he  thus  concludes : 

**  1  felt  horror  in  my  oonscience  for  the  f olljes  of  my  penne,  wherenpon,  as  in 
my  dreame,  so  awoo)»  I,  resolred  peremptonlie  to  leave  all  thonghts  of  love, 
anid  to  applye  my  wits,  as  neere  as  I  oomd,  to  seeke  after  wisdome,  so  highly 
commended  by  Salomon  :  bnt  howsoever  the  direction  of  my  studies  shdl  be 
limited  me,  as  yon  had  the  blossomes  of  my  wanton  fimcies,  so  yon  shall  have 
the  fmites  of  my  better  labonres. 

<<FINIS.    Bob.  Greene." 

There  are  no  fewer  than  seven  pieces  of  rhyme  in  this  production, 
one  of  them  filling  three  pages,  in  short  lines  enumerating  various 
classical  authors  who  had  applied  themselves  to  the  description  and 
praise  of  love  and  lovers.  Greene's  "  Mourning  Grarment,"  was  entered 
at  Stationers'  HaU  on  Nov.  2,  1590,  but  we  do  not  trace  in  the  Be- 
gisters  any  record  of  **  Greene's  Vision." 


Geet^  Mabt^  &c. — ^A  Letter  of  Mr.  Casaubon.  With  a  Me- 
morial of  M''*  Elizabeth  Martin  late  deceased.  Micah  7* 
8j  Ac. — ^London,  Printed  by  Nicholas  Okes  for  George 
Norton.     1615.    8vo.    9  leaves. 

This  publication,  which  is  unnoticed  by  bibliographers,  consists 
chiefly  of  poems  by  Mary,  Anne,  and  Penelope  Grey,  upon  the  death 
of  their  sister  EUaabeth  Martin.  They  are  preceded  by  Casaubon's 
Letter  mentioned  on  the  title-page,  and  a  translation  of  it  subscribed 
"Isaaous  Martinus,  G«rmanus,  feeit."  It  appears  that  the  lady 
whose  death  is  thus  celebrated  was  of  the  Greys  of  Suffolk,  and  the 
little  volume  of  nine  leaves  is  dedicated  to  John,  Bishop  of  Sodor,  Sir 
Clement  Throgmorton,  and  Sir  John  Bepington,  Knights.  The  lines 
subscribed  "  Mary"  (i.  e.  Mary  Grey)  nm  more  smoothly  than  those 
of  her  sisters  Anne  and  Penelope,  and  the  following  is  one  of  her 

stanzas: 

«  Then  banish  hatefnll  Passion  nnto  Hell, 
That  vaUes  with  Cnpids  Scarf e  the  clearest  sights 
And  doth  Tme  Judgement  from  his  Throne  expell, 
Circling  with  shades  Heav'ns  love-deserving  Light, 
Mulcing  Obecnrity  then  Day  more  bright 
Disdaine  this  servile  Yoke  of  base  Sii|^ection, 
For  drossie  Earth  deserves  not  thy  Aroction." 


z2 
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Geisblda,  Patient. — The  Pleasant  and  sweet  History  of 
patient  Gxissell.  Shewing  how  she  from  a  poore  man's 
Daughter^  came  to  be  a  great  Lady  in  France^  being  a 
patteme  for  all  yertuoos  Women.  Translated  ont  of  Ita- 
lian.— ^London^  printed  by  E.  P.  for  John  Wright,  dwell- 
ing in  Gilt-spm*street  at  the  signe  of  the  bible.  1640.  8vo. 
B.  L.   12  leaves. 

The  above  title-page  (from  which  the  date  and  part  of  the  last  line 
are  nearly  cut  away)  is  preceded  by  a  sort  of  half-title  on  another  leaf, 
headed  "  The  History  of  the  Noble  Marques,"  and  underneath  it  a 
wood-cut  (repeated  on  the  general  title-page)  representing  '*  the  noUe 
Marquis"  hunting  a  buck,  and  gazing  at  patient  GrisseQ,  who  sits 
spinning  at  her  cottage  door :  at  the  back  of  this  half-title  is  a  wood- 
cut of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wearing  her  crown  and  bearing  her  sceptre : 
at  the  back  of  the  general  title  is  another  wood-cut  of  some  great 
lady  walking,  followed  by  two  attendants.  The  text  of  this  tract,  or 
more  properly  chap-book,  begins  on  A  3,  with  ''  Chapter  L  How,  and 
in  what  place  the  Noble  Marquesse  was  dwelling." 

The  story  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  the  two  first  and  the  two 
last  being  prose :  the  rest,  with  some  verbal  and  Hteral  changes,  is  the 
same  as  a  broadside  called  **  An  Excellent  Ballad  of  Noble  Marquess 
and  Patient  Grissel.     To  the  Tune  of,  Tke  Brides  Chodfrnorrow^  ^.*' 
It  was  "  Printed  by  and  for  Alex.  Milboum,  in  Green-Arbor-Court  in 
the  Idttle-Old-Baily."    From  the  tune  we  may  see  that  the  com- 
position of  this  ballad  was  posterior  to  "  The  Brides  GKx>dmorrow  "  in 
<'  Eoxburghe  Ballads,"  1847,  p.  60.    We  apprehend  that  the  broadside 
ballad  preceded  the  chap-book  before  us,  and  that  the  prose,  at  the  com- 
mencement and  conclusion  of  the  latter,  was  added  merely  to  give  an 
appearance  of  novelty  to  Wright's  publication.     The  broadside  of 
Alex.  Milboum  was  doubtless  itself  a  reprint  from  a  much  older 
original,  which  had  come  out  anterior  to  the  demise  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  before  the  play  by  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  Haughton,  published 
in  1603,  was  performed  in  1699.     (See  "Henslowe's  Diaiy,"  printed 
by  the  Shakesp.  Society,  pp.  96, 162,  Ac) 

The  same  remarks,  as  to  age,  will  apply  to  a  quarto  tract  on  the  same 
story,  of  which  no  other  copy  seems  known  but  that  before  us  bearing 
date  in  1619.  It  is  entirely  prose,  excepting  two  couplets  on  the 
title-page,  which  runs  in  these  terms :«- 
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"Tlie  Antient,  Tnie  and  Admirable  History  of  Fatieni  Grissel,  a 
Poore  Mans  Daughter  in  France :  Shewing,  how  Maidea  by  her  ex- 
ample in  their  good  behauionr  may  marrie  rich  Hosbands ;  And  like- 
wise, Wives  by  their  patience  and  obedience  may  gaiue  much  Glorie. 
Written  in  French.    And 

Therefbie  to  French  I  speake  and  give  direction. 
For,  Engliflh  Dames  will  live  in  no  sabjection. 

But,  now  Translated  into  English.    And 

Therefore  aay  not  so.    For,  English  maids  and  wives 
Snrpasae  the  French  in  goodnesse  ef  their  llyes. 

At  London,  Printed  by  H.  L.  for  William  Lugger ;  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop  in  Bedlem,  neere  Moore-Fields.  1619."  It  consists  of 
sixteen  leaves  in  closely  printed  B.  L.,  and  is  divided  into  ten  chap- 
ters with  separate  headings. 

Besides  those  already  noticed,  there  are  three  other  woodcuts  in  the 
chap-book  of  1640,  but  they  have  only  the  most  general,  if  any,  relation 
to  the  incidents  of  the  story,  and  were,  perhaps,  such  as  the  printer  hap- 
pened to  have  by  him.  The  two  introductory  chapters  merely  inform 
the  reader  of  the  rank  and  situation  of  the  parties,  and  are  in  fact  not  at 
all  essential  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  verse-portion  of  the  narrative : 
the  same  may  be  said  of  chapters  10  and  11  at  the  end,  one  of  which 
gives  an  account  of  a  great  feast  made  in  celebration  of  the  union  of  the 
parties,  and  the  other  is  entitled  "  The  Authors  perswasion  to  aU 
Women  in  Grenerall."  As  a  specimen  of  the  homely  verse  we  select  one 
stanza  from  Chap.  6,  headed  "  Of  the  great  sorrow  that  Patient  Ghissel 
made  for  her  Children."— 

**  She  tooke  the  Babies, 
Even  from  the  nursing  Ladies^ 

betweene  her  tender  annes : 
She  often  wishes^ 
With  many  soRowfnll  kisses, 

that  she  might  ease  their  hannes. 
Farewell,  farewell, 
A  thousand  tunes  my  children  deare : 

never  shall  I  see  you  againe  I 
Tislongofme, 
Tour  sal  and  wofoll  Mother  here, 

for  whose  sake  both  must  be  slidne. 
Had  I  been  borne  of  royall  race, 
Ton  might  have  liVd  in  happy  case ; 
Bnt  yon  must  dye 

for  my  nnworaiinesse  I 
Come,  messenger  of  death  (qnotfa  she) 
Take  my  deai^  Babes  to  thee, 
And  to  Iheir  &tfaer 

m/oomplaints  expresse.'* 
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The  lines  are  here  diTided  to  suit  the  nairowness  of  the  original  page, 
bnt  in  "  The  Bride's  Goodmorrow,"  to  the  same  tune,  in  the  "  Book  of 
Bozfoorghe  Ballads/'  4to.  1847,  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  make  ^lem  by 
any  means  so  short. 


Obovb^  Mathew. — ^The  most  famons  and  Tragicall  Historie 
of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  Wbereimto  are  adjoyned 
Bimdrie  pleasant  devises^  Epigrams^  Songes  and  Sonnettea. 
Written  by  Mathewe  Grove. — ^Imprinted  at  London  by 
Abel  Jeffs  dwelling  in  Forestreete  witbont  Greeplegate^ 
neere  nnto  Gnibstreete.    1587.    B.  L.    8yo.    72  leaves. 

The  fable  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia  occapies  the  first  five  and  fiirty 
pages  of  this  volume,  and  the  incidents  are  employed  with  little  inge- 
nuity and  no  fancy.  The  versification  is  in  alternate  lines  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  syllables  without  variety,  excepting  when  the  author 
inserts  the  supposed  "  Proclamation "  of  CEnomaus  challenging  all 
comers :  it  runs  thus  prosaically  :,— 

^  If  there  be  any  wyght  that  myndes  to  irye 
By  course  of  charets  on  the  fieldish  playne^ 
And  eke  before  the  route  of  diyraliy 
Worthy  seeme  to  have  reward  for  payne, 
It  Btayes  the  wyll  of  Onomans  grace 
That  they  approch  within  these  thyrhr  dayes 
Unto  the  Ck>iirt,  whez^  they  shall  nnae  in  place 
Hymaelf e  sole  prest  to  try  in  these  assayes 
Gaynst  oonuners  all;  and  who  so  yanqniaht  is 
On  fyeld  by  hym  shall  soone  then  lose  hys  lyft: 
But  who  80  ovelmnnes  the  kin^,  with  blisse 
Shall  espouse  Hippodamia  to  his  wyfe: 
And  furthermore  me  Realme  for  to  eijoy, 
After  the  death  of  Onomans  king, 
To  hym  without  distorbance  or  anoy 
Of  any  man,  and  to  his  chyldren  idEter  hym." 

What  succeeds  is  a  favourable  specimen,  introducing  the  contest  be- 
tween CEnomaus  and  Pelops : — 

"  The  King  as  cheefe  and  chalenger  first  marcheth  on  the  waye, 
With  all  the  erne  of  noble  men  him  after  in  araye; 
Some  wy^  theire  helmes  besette  with  plmned  fethershye, 
Some  on  theire  horsses  heades  for  shewe  doe  put  the  like,  perdiCy 
Which  waveth  with  the  winde:  the  thirde  bnt  in  degree 
Doth  Pelops  ryde  in  perfect  hope,  bnt  none  so  brave  as  he. 
The  charrets  make  a  cheerefnl  shewe:  the  tmmpets  soonde  woulde  more 
The  heart  of  anie  wight,  yea  snre,  the  verie  goddes  abdVe. 
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So  Bhrill  a  note  with  pnfied  cfaeekes  those  men  with  broth  doe  sonnde, 
That  from  the  earth  it  flyes  to  skies,  from  skyes  agayne  to  grounde. 
The  horses  eares  are  filde  with  that,  they  snort,  and  staring  stand; 
Theypranncing  jette  to  shew  themselves  which  best  might  tread  the  land. 
But  mppodame,  whose  fiice  hath  set  each  heart  on  flam^  fire, 
Doth  follow  now  with  tronpes  of  dames  in  sad  and  blacke  attire: 
Not  as  she  went  the  prize  to  see  with  joy,  or  to  behold. 
Bat  as  though  that  she  went  to  monnu    Oh,  wight  of  perfect  mould  I" 

The  "Epigrams  and  Sonnets"  begin  on  the  reverse  of  sign.  D  iii, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  love  poems,  addressed,  as  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  to  imaginary  objects.  The  titles  of  some  of  them  are  imitated 
from  the  "  Songs  and  Sonnets"  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  &c.  but,  although  much  later  in  date,  they  are  greatly  inferior 
in  sentiment  and  language,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  qualities.  Most 
of  these  are  in  fourteen-syUable  lines,  but  others  in  heroic  couplets, 
stanzas,  and  lyrical  measures.  The  following  is  the  opening  of  a  poem 
thus  entitled :  "  The  lover  being  denied,  yet  singeth  this  song,  being 
constant,  with  hope  to  obtain  hir  at  the  last  that  may  reward  him  for 
his  paine :" 

**  Though  surging  seas  do  oompasse  me 
Of  carking  cares  on  every  side. 
Yet  trust  I  once  to  range  more  free, 
And  to  the  joyfuU  valley  glide  } 
And  eke  the  wight  for  to  obtaine 
That  may  release  me  from  my  payne. 

''  Thouffh  she  sayes  nay  to  my  request, 
And  ooth  deny  my  true  desire, 
IMsdayning  aye  to  breed  my  rest, 
Whereby  I  froeae  amid  the  fire, 
Tet  trust  I  once  for  to  avart 
This  stnbbome  stemnesse  from  her  hart" 

In  the  subsequent  "  the  lover  writeth  in  praise  of  his  Ladie,  wherein 
he  doth  compare  hir  to  a  Laurel  tree  that  is  alwaies  greene :"  it  is  in  a 
form  of  versification  of  which  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
yezy  fond— ten-syllable  alternate  rhyme : 

**  lake  as  the  Ba^  that  bears  on  brandies  sweet 
The  laurel  leai  that  lasteth  alway  greene, 
To  change  his  hue  for  weather  dry  or  weet, 
Or  else  to  lose  his  leafe  is  seldome  scene : 
So  doth  my  deare  for  aye  continue  still 
As  faythfnll  as  the  lovmg  Turtle  dove, 
Rewarding  me  according  to  my  wiU 
With  faithfull  hart  for  my  most  trustie  love. 
And  sith  the  time  that  we  our  love  began 
Most  trustie  she  yet  hath  endured  aye, 
And  changeth  not  for  any  other  man. 
So  constant  she  of  &yth  m  heart  doth  stay 
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Wherefore  unto  that  tr«e  I  hir  oonmare 
That  nerer  Uxwth  lea& ;  no  more  doth  abe 
Loee  tried  tmeth,  how  ever  that  she  fiEure, 
Bnt  alwayes  one  hj  love  in  hart  to  me. 
Then  boat  I  on  this  bran^  of  Bayee  most  pare, 
8ith  that  so  sweete  I  finde  it  at  my  hart. 
And  love  while  that  my  lifd  ehall  aye  endmv. 
And  till  that  death  our  bodyes  two  shall  part." 

Here  aad  there  Mathew  Grove  makes  an  attempt  at  hmnoiir*  but 
without  any  talent  for  it.  The  subsequent  is  quoted,  principally  be* 
cause  it  shows  that  a  still  common  jest  was  current  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago : 


«# 


A  perfect  triche  to  kill  UtUe  hlaehefleee  in  ones  ekamher. 

**  Take  half  e  a  qnart  of  barly  graine, 

A  quart  ot  stronp^est  be^re. 
And  boyle  withall  m  earthen  pot 

A  pint  of  water  deere, 
Till  all  tiiese  three  consomed  be 

To  onnoes  twelve  or  lesae, 
And  then  ^e  place,  to  which  yon  will 

These  fleas  m  hei^  to  prease, 
Anoynt  with  that :  this  water  halh 

In  it  this  vertoe  raw, 
That  all  the  fleas  wiU  tiiither  eome. 

Then  take  a  riender  strawe, 
And  tickle  theon  on  the  small  rihs^ 

And  when  yon  see  one  W^ 
Thrust  then  the  straw  into  his  monih. 

And  death  he  ne  shall  sciqie." 

Bespecting  the  author,  nothing  wbateyer  is  recorded:  his  poems 
were  edited  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  B.  Smith,  into  whose  hands 
they  fell  by  chance,  and,  in  the  dedication  to  Lord  Qomptoni  he  says, 
after  alluding  to  the  preservation  of  Moses, 

**  So  I  by  diaunoe  this  Pamphlet  here 
Dyd  save  sometime  from  water  cleere« 
Aiid  tooke  it  up  and  brought  to  li^t 
To  be  defended  through  your  might } 
And  so  your  Honours  favor  finde 
According  to  the  Aurora  minde. 
Fouie  yeere  and  more  I  did  him  nurse, 
Although  no  whit  it  cost  my  purse  *  *  * 
Th'  aucthor,  sure,  I  doe  not  know, 
Ne  whether  he  be  high  or  low, 
Or  now  alive,  or  els  be  dead.' 

It  is  erident,  however,  from  "  the  Author's  Epistle"  wUch  follows 
these  lines,  that  he  had  put  the  whole  volume  into  a  shape  adapted  for 
publication.  He  says,  "  I  stoode  in  doubt  whether  I  were  better  pre- 
sume to  publish  this  my  travail,  or  in  covert  wise  to  keepe  it  dose :  at 
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lengih  I  assured  my  selfe,  tilthoiigli  it  would  bring  but  litde  pleasure 
to  the  Eeaders  if  it  were  published,  jet  lesse  would  it  be  to  any  man  if 
I  kept  it  close."  This  is  subscribed  "  Mathew  Grove."  The  work  is  of 
extreme  rarity,  one  other  copy  only  haying  been  preserved,  which 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Eitson.  [See  JBibl.  Poet.  228.]  It  seems 
not  improbable,  firom  the  slyle,  that  the  poems  had  been  written  some 
considerable  time  before  they  were  published ;  and  Smith,  as  we  hyava 
seen  above,  states  that,  after  he  found  them,  he  kept  them  by  him  four 
years  and  more.  At  the  end  is  **  Finis  M.  G."  with  a  repetition  of 
the  imprint.  The  last  page  is  filled  by  the  device  of  the  printer,  Abel 
Jeffes.  We  have  met  with  no  mention  of  Grove  in  any  author  of  the 
time,  and  he  gives  no  information  himself. 


GuiLPm,  Edwaed. — Skialetheia.  Or  a  Shadowe  of  Trath, 
in  certaine  Epigrams  and  Satyres. — ^At  London^  Printed 
by  I.  B.  for  Nicholas  Ling^  and  are  to  be  solde  at  the  little 
West  doore  of  Ponies.    1598.    8vo.    34  leaves. 

The  authorship  of  this  small  volume  is  ascertained  by  certain  quota- 
tions from  it  in  "  Eng^d's  Parnassus,"  1600,  to  which  the  name  of 
£dw.  Giiilpin  is  subscribed.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  wrote  some  verses  prefixed  to  Jervis  Markham's  **  De- 
voreuz,"  in  the  year  preceding  the  appearance  of  his  own  work, 
IVancis  Meres,  when  he  published  his  Palladis  Tamia,  in  the  autumn 
of  1598,  mentioned  "  Skialetheia»"  which  had  come  out  just  previously, 
but  did  not  give  a  hint  as  to  the  writer.  Whenever  **  Skialetheia " 
has  hitherto  been  spoken  of,  it  has  been  treated  as  anonymous. 

We  are  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  two  complete  copies,  one  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
In  1848  the  late  Mr.  TJtterson  reprinted  it,  but  only  strack  off  sixteen 
copies,  to  which  we  shall  recur  presently. 

The  first  13  leaves  of  the  original  are  occupied  by  70  Epigrams  of 
various  merit,  not  a  few  of  them  being  directed  against  living  or 
dead  authors.  Thus  upon  Thomas  Deloney,  the  ballad-poet,  who  gene- 
rally made  public  executions  the  subject  of  his  verses,  we  read  :*— 

''  Like  to  the  &ta]l  onunons  Raven,  which  tolls 
The  sicke  man's  Dirge  within  his  hollow  beake, 
So  every  paper-doth^  post  in  Ponies 
To  thee  (Beloney)  monminglj  doth  speake. 
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And  tellB  thee  of  iixy  hempen  tragedie. 

The  wracks  of  hungry  Tyborne  nought  to  thine, 

Sach  maesacre's  made  of  thy  balladry, 

And  thon  in  griefe  for  woe  thereof  most  pine : 

At  evexj  streets  end  Fnscos  rimes  are  read. 

And  thine  in  silence  must  be  bnried." 

By  Fnsciu  Ghiilpin  meaoB  John  Marston,  whose  seivere  Satires  wen 
at  that  date  extremely  popular :  epigram  24  is  directed  against  him  :— 

"  When  Fnscos  first  had  taogfat  his  Mnse  to  soold. 

He  gloried  in  her  mgged  vaine  bo  much. 

That  every  one  came  to  him  heare  her  shonld. 

First  Victor,  then  Cinna ;  nor  did  he  gmtch 

To  let  both  players  and  artificers 

Deale  with  his  darling,  as  if  confident 

None  of  all  these  he  did  repute  for  lechers. 

Or  thought  her  fag»  would  all  such  lusts  preyent^ 
But  how  can  he  a  bawdes  surname  refuse. 
Who  to  all  sorts  thus  proetitntes  his  Muse  ?" 

Guilpin  only  seems  to  nse  real  names  where  he  can  do  so  wiih  im- 
punity, as  in  the  case  of  Crne,  a  low  comedian  of  some  note,  who  is  ad- 
dressed in  this  style  :— 

**  Oue,  hang  thyself  for  woe,  since  gentlemen 
Are  now  erowne  cunninff  in  thy  apishnes ; 
Nay,  for  mey  labour  wim  their  f  oolishnes 
Thee  to  undoe.    Procure  to  hang  them,  then : 
It  is  a  strange  seeld  seene  uncheuritie 
To  make  fooles  of  themselyes  to  hinder  fliee." 

Gke  is  mentioned  as  an  actor,  with  Cokely  and  Pod,  inBen  Jonson's 
129th  epigram,  addressed,  "  To  Mime."  "  Seeld  seen "  is  if  ooniBe 
seldom  seen,  akin  to  Shakespeare's  "seld-shown"  in  "  Coriolaniis, 
A.  II.  sc.  1.  Some  of  the  epigrams  are  of  a  kind  more  generally 
applicable,  as  that  to  Cornelius,  ridiculing  the  manners  of  the  young 
fops  of  the  day,  and  beginning  :— 

"  See  yon  him  yonder,  who  sits  on  the  stage 
With  the  tobacco-pipe  now  at  his  month  ? 
It  is  Cornelius,"  &c. 

The  Satires,  which  fill  all  the  later  portions  of  the  book,  are  six  in 
number,  besides  a  Preludium :  they  may  all  boast  of  a  certain  degree 
of  deremess  and  acuteness,  afibrding,  in  some  places,  curious  pictures 
of  the  manners  of  the  time.  Guilpin's  animosity  to  Marston  and 
Hall  (who  is  also  struck  at  with  some  success)  seems  to  haye  arisen 
out  of  the  fact  that  they  preceded  him  in  this  department,  and  obtained 
great  popularity.  We  take  a  specimen  from  Sat.  Y.,  which  may 
remind  the  reader  of  Churchill ;  and  here  again  Guilpin  has  another 
blow  at  poor  Ghie : — 
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**  Oh,  what  a  pageant's  this  I  what  foole  was  I 
To  leave  mj  stadie  to  fsee  vanitie  I 
Bat  who's  in  yonder  coach  ?  my  lord  and  foole, 
One  that  for  ape-tricks  can  pnt  Oue  to  schoole. 
Heroicke  spirits  trae  nobilitie, 
Which  can  make  choyoe  of  snch  societie  I 
He  more  perfections  hath  than  y'  would  suppose : 
He  hath  a  wit  of  waxe,  fresh  as  a  rose : 
He  plays  well  on  the  treble  Violin  ; 
He  soothes  his  lord  np  in  his  grossest  sin  : 
At  any  rimes  sprang  from  his  lordships  head, 
Snch  as  Elderton  would  not  have  &thered. 
He  cries  Oh  rare,  my  lord  I  he  can  discourse 
The  story  of  Don  Paoolet  and  his  horse 
To  make  my  lord  laugh — swear  and  jest 
And  with  a  simile  non  plus  the  best" 

All  are  written  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  spirit,  bnt  in 
his  sixth  satire  the  anther  takes  occasion  to  mention  Chancer  and 
Gt>wer,  afterwards  praises  some  of  his  contemporaries,  TiftmiTig  Spenser, 
Daniel,  Markham,  Drayton,  lamenting  the  untimely  loss  of  Sidney ; 
and  not  naming  Marston,  bnt  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  that 
Fnscns  was  applauded  by  the  world. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  late  Mr.  IJtterson's  very  limited  reprint  of 
«  Skialetheia"  in  1843 :  he  intended  of  course  to  do  a  service  to  our 
early  literature,  but  he  most  unluckily  employed  persons  to  transcribe, 
and  to  print,  who  made  such  egregious  blunders  that  the  result  of  their 
labours  is  worse  than  worthless.  We  may  point  out  two  gross  errors  in 
the  sixth  satire,  not  in  the  way  of  complaint,  but  of  regret.  Thus 
for  Ghulpin's  "  vertue-purged  soule,"  Mr.  IJtterson  printed  "  nfUure^ 
purged  soule,"  and  for  "some  mault-worme,  barley-cap,"  he  has 
printed  '' mm^A-worme,  barley-cap:"  in  another  part  of  the  little 
volume  he  has  ''  hucher  dialect "  instead  of  "  livelier  dialect " — **  teach' 
ing  love's  glorious  world  "  for  *'  scorching  love's  glorious  world ;"  and 
in  an  epigram  we  have  quoted,  "  every  paper  clothed  poet  in  Ponies  " 
instead  of  *'  every  paper  clothed  post  in  Ponies,"  referring  to  the  bill- 
beplastered  pillars.  He  has  also  common  for  "  cannon,"  jeste  for  ''  jets," 
and  poultry  for  "peltry,"  with  various  other  errors  arising  merely 
from  having  trusted  too  much  to  persons  who  were,  perhaps,  not  so 
incompetent  as  careless.  Mr.  IJtterson  afterwards  became  so  well 
aware  of  the  defects  of  some  of  his  reprints,  that  he  corrected  obvious 
blunders  with  his  own  pen;  but  this'  remark  does  not  apply  to 
GuDpin's  "  Skialatheia." 
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Habington,  William. — Castara.  The  first  part  4c. — ^London, 
Printed  by  Anne  Griffin  for  William  Cooke  &c.  4to. 
1634.    44  leaves. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  a  collection  of  poems  deservedlj  admired 
for  their  purity  and  grace,  rather  than  for  their  force  or  onginatiiy. 
The  second  edition  was  published  in  the  next  year,  and  the  third  in 
1640.  Thej  are  preceded  bj  an  address  of  fiire  pages,  headed  '^  The 
Author,"  bnt  Habington  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  Tohime.  When 
he  remarks  of  English  poetry  in  general,  "  she  hath  in  her  too  much 
air  and  (if  without  ofience  to  our  next  transmarine  neighbour)  she 
wantons  too  much  according  to  the  French  garb,"  he  is  referring  to 
the  poetry  which  had  made  its  appearance  within  about  ten  yean 
before  he  published  ''  Castara."  The  "  second  part/'  hardly  as  good  as 
the  first,  begins  upon  sign.  G  3. 

Castara  was  Lucia,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fowis,  and  she  became 
Habington's  wife.  The  year  of  their  marriage  is  not  known,  but  in 
one  of  his  poems,  as  they  appeared  in  the  third  impression,  Habington 
speaks  of  Lucia  as  Castara :  he  was  a  Boman  Caih<dic,  was  bom  om 
the  day  of  the  Ghmpowder  Flot,  and  died  in  his  forly-ninih  year. 


EaeEj  Edwabd. — ^Newes  out  of  Powles  Churchyarde.  Now 
newly  renued  and  amplifyed  according  to  the  accidents  of 
the  present  time.  1579.  and  otherwise  entituled  syr  Num- 
znns.  Written  in  English  Satyrs.  Wherein  is  reprooyed 
excessiye  and  nnlawfoU  seeking  after  riches^  and  the  evill 
spendin^of  the  same.  Gompyled  by  E.  H.  Gent.  Seene 
and  allowed  according  to  the  order  appointed.    Horatins. 

Aetas  parenium  pefor  avi$  tuUt 
Nob  nequiores  mox  daturo§ 
JProgeniem  wtiosioremf 

Well  get  thy  goods  and  spend  them  well : 

well  gotten  keepe  the  same. 
Beware  of  hoorde,  hoorde  hate  doth  bring, 

and  yiie  reprochfull  name. 


■" 
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Non  mordet  qui  monet, 
Non  vulnerai,  Bed  sanat, 

[Coloplion]  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Charlewood^ 
and  Bichard  Jhones.     8yo.    B.  L.     64  leaves. 

There  is  no  more  rare  or  more  cnrionB  work  than  this  in  onr  Ian- 
goage.  Only  a  single  copy  of  it  is  known  (that  we  have  used)  and, 
although  mentioned  by  later  bibliographers,  it  was  tmknown  to  Bitson, 
and  nobody  has  yet  pretended  to  give  a  notion  of  its  contents.  We 
shall  do  so  in  moie  detail  than  usual. 

On  the  title-page,  which  in  the  middle  of  it  is  dated  1579,  we  are  told 
that  it  was  *'  newly  renewed  and  ampMed,"  by  which  we  are  to  infer 
that  it  had  come  out  earlier ;  and  the  author  elsewhere  states  that  it 
had  been  printed  twelve  years  before,  though  we  are  aware  of  no  other 
trace  of  it :  in  more  than  one  place  it  speaks  of  1679  as  the  date  at 
which,  at  all  events,  certain  portions  were  composed.  On.  the  back 
of  one  of  the  early  pages  we  hare  a  woodcut  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
crest,  the  Bear  and  ragged  Staff,  with  the  date  of  1579  under  it,  and 
these  lines  ^— 

"  The  Beare  doth  beare  me  now  in  hand, 
that  Noble  ia  thy  race : 
The  vertnes  of  thy  worthy  minde 
shewe  forth  the  gifts  of  grace." 

Elsewhere  we  learn  that  the  author  was  then  Under  Steward  of  Wind- 
sor, and  we  may  conclude  that  the  place  had  been  given  to  him  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Ids  patron.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hake  had  been 
brought  up  to  some  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  probably  as  a  soli- 
citor, and  that  he  had  had  no  great  success. 

His  dedication  is  to  Lord  Leicester  "  high  Stewarde  of  her  Majes- 
ties Burrow  of  new  Windsore,"  in  six  six-line  laudatory  stanzas, 
where  Hake  claims  that  in  his  work— 

"  He  sets  to  vew  the  vices  of  the  time 

In  novell  Verse  and  Satyrs  sharpe  efiect. 

Still  dntwne  along  and  pend  in  playnest  rime, 

For  sole  intent  gSod  livm^  to  erect, 
And  sinne  rescinde,  which  rifely  raignes  abroade 
In  peoples  harts,  finll  fraught  with  sinfull  loade." 

Li  a  prose  address  **  to  the  gentle  Beader  "  he  informs  him  that  when 
the  work  was  originally  published  in  1567  he  was,  as  it  were,  '<  in  his 
childishe  yeares,"  since  which  he  had  put  forth  other  pieces,  and, 
though  he  did  not  repent  them,  he  wished  he  could  have  revised  them 
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These  were  his  "  Tonchstone  far  liiis  time  preBent,"  1674,  and  his 
"  Commemoration  of  the  Seign  of  Q.  Elisabeth/'  1676,  with  peih^i 
some  others  that  have  been  lost.  After  mentioning  his  studies 
in  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  he  adds,— 

'*  Bnt  touching  this  my  booke,  I  baye  not  abridged  it  of  any  one  Satjre  that 
was  in  the  first  ^jtion  mereof ;  neytfaer  baye  I  added  unto  it  any  other  whole 
Satyr:  but  I  have  enlarged  here  and  there  one,  and  baye  corrected  the  whole 
booke  m  many  places.  I  confesse  I  conld  baye  been  wyUing  to  baye  tncreaaed 
the  number  by  ij  or  iy  Satyrs  at  the  least :  namely  of  undersbrieyes  and  bay- 
li£&  one ;  and  of  Informers  and  Sompners  or  Apparitonrs  other  twa" 

Joannes  Long,  Londaniensis  Minuter,  has  ten  Latm  hexameters  and 
pentameters  in  praise  of  Haike ;  and  in  some  English  lines  **  to  the 
Citie  of  London "  the  same  clergyman  makes  the  following  curious 
enumeration  of  Hake's  earlier  literary  performances  r— 

<'  A  great  conquest  of  sinne  hath  made 

a  Student,  Edward  Hake. 
O  London  I  leame  for  to  beware; 

from  sinne  arise  and  wake. 
Of  wanton  Maydes  be  did  also 

the  Blights  of  late  detect: 
Leame  to  be  wise,  and  looke  to  them, 

the  worst  always  suspect 
Hee  bath  rednsde  to  yulgare  tongue 

the  Imitation  true. 
And  following  of  our  Captaine  Christo, 

good  living  to  renue. 
A  Touchstone  for  the  present  tyme 

hee  eke  set  forth  of  tate. 
Wherein  the  ruynes  of  the  Churcfae 

with  zeale  he  doth  debate. 
A  brief  memoriall  of  our  Queene, 

and  of  her  blessed  rai^e. 
He  also  wrote  in  dewe  discoune, 

first  once,  and  then  againe. 
At  length  these  Newes  are  now  come  forth, 

wherein  thy  sinnes  he  showes. 
Bepent  (therefore^  and  call  for  grace 

of  Grod  eche  tfamg  that  knowes." 

Hence  we  see  that  Hake's  "  Commemoration"  had  gone  through 
two  impressions  before  1579.  We  know  that  his  translation  of  Thomas 
a  Zempis  was  printed  in  1568 ;  and  his  tract  "  of  the  slights  of  Wan- 
ton Maids  "  seems  thus  alluded  to  by  Greorge  Turberville  inhis  *'  Flaine 
Path  to  perfect  Yertue,"  1668,  a  quotation  which  also  shows  that  the 
work  before  us  had  first  come  out  anterior  to  that  date  :«- 

**  I  neither  write  the  Newes  of  Poules, 
Of  late  set  out  to  sale, 
Nor  Meting  of  the  London  Maides, 
For  now  that  fish  is  stale." 
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The  fact  is  that  **  A  mery  metynge  of  Maydes  in  London  "  had  been 
entered  by  H.  Denham  in  1567,  and  an  answer  to  it,  nnder  the  title  of 
**  A  letter  sente  by  the  Maydes  of  London  to  the  yertuoos  Matrons," 
was  registered  in  the  same  year :  their  popularity  perhaps  induced 
Torbenrille  to  say  that  the  "  fish  "  (i.e.  Sake)  was  then  ''  stale." 

Eeyertdng  to  Hake's  "  I^'ews  out  of  Paul's  Churchyard,"  we  may 
add  that  in  some  stanzas  "  to  the  carping  and  scomefull  Sicophant,"  the 
author  abuses  the  books  of  "  vain  jests  to  stir  up  filthy  game,"  by  which 
some  writers  then  made  money ;  alluding,  among  others,  we  may  be 
sure,  to  "  The  Merry  Jests  of  the  Widow  Edyth,"  which  had  come  out 
in  1678,  if  not  to  *'  Gill  of  Brentford's  Testament,"  published  somewhat 
earlier,  both  productions  ertremely  gross,  and  not  less  popular.  Hake's 
preliminary  matter  occupies  eight  leaves,  and  then  we  arrive  at  "  The 
first  Satyr,"  which,  like  the  others,  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  Ber- 
tulph  and  Paul,  as  they  walked  in  the  aisle  of  the  Cathedral :  the 
latter  complains  that  Sir  19'ummus  had  taken  np  his  abode,  not  with 
industrious  and  conscientious  ministers,  but  with  Bishops,  Deans,  &e. 
Such  is  the  sole  topic  of  the  first  satire,  and  the  second  relates  to  the 
miseries  of  suitors  in  courts  of  justice,  to  the  corruption  and  partiality 
of  Judges,  and  to  the  greediness  of  Counsel  and  Attorneys :  he  says 
of  them  yery  boldly, 

**  Their  prinoelj  Places  stately  bee, 

their  hoases  bnjlt  for  aye  ; 
Their  tmrettes  np  alof  te  are  raysde  ; 

fonndations  deepe  they  laye. 
So  thus  (no  donbt)  and  £Emne  more  yll 

they  let  Syr  Nommns  wagge, 
Besenring  still  some  mightie  masse 

to  mst  within  the  ba^e. 
And  here  yon  see  what  wayte  they  laye, 

and  eke  what  wayes  they  nse 
To  get  this  pelfe  ;  and  gotten,  see 

how  they  the  same  abuse." 

Such  free  speech  could  hardly  have  been  welcome  to  Hake's  patron, 
or  to  the  great  generally ;  yet  he  goes  through  different  professions  in 
the  same  fearless  spirit,  and  his  third  satire  is  devoted  to  the  tricks 
and  practises  of  Physicians.  He  narrates  a  hot  dispute  for  precedence 
between  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  Doctor  of  the  Law,  which  is  at 
length  referred  to  the  Pretor : 

**  The  Pretor,  when  he  heard  the  dolts 
contend  about  a  straw, 
Was  soone  content  to  judge  the  same  ; 

and  askte  the  man  of  Law, 
Who  went  unto  the  Gallowes  first, 
the  hangman  or  the  thiefe  ? 
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Who  foremost  was  of  both  them  two, 

and  which  was  there  the  chiefe  ? 
The  hangman,  quoth  the  Lawyer  tho, 

for  he  doth  kul  the  man  : 
Tho  hangmAQ  he  must  go  before, 

the  thiefe  most  follow.    Than, 
Quoth  Pretor ;  harke !  this  is  my  minde, 

and  judgement  in  the  case  : 
Phisition  he  must  go  before, 

and  Lawyer  ^ve  him  place." 

The  next  Satire,  the  fourth,  is  yeiy  discnrsire,  for  from  the  ahaaet  of 
Apothecaries  and  Snrgeons,  Hake  wanders  to  the  Sumptoazy  Laws 
then  in  force,  and  complains  that 

"  Yarlets  vaunt  about  the  slareete 

lyke  men  of  high  estate, 
Thev  hosen  sfzowting  fortii  with  silcke^ 

and  plumes  upon  their  pate. 
The  Raskalles  now  must  roame  abroade 

lyke  men  of  honest  porty"  &c 

And  of  Citizens  he  says, 

"  And  so  (forsooth*^  his  wife  must  hare 

prepared  out  or  hand. 
Grave  garments  of  the  finest  stufie 

that  is  within  the  land  : 
She  must  have  Partlet,  Square,  and  Laoe^ 

with  chaine  about  her  neck  ; 
She  must  have  costbr  kinde  of  channge, 

and  all  things  at  her  beck. 
Hir  Daughter  also  must  be  dad 

well,  lyke  a  Ladies  feere. 
And  all  to  walcke  about  the  streate 

with  hir  tme  Lover  deaze." 

In  the  fifth  Satire  Hake  uses  rather  a  fine  eompoond  epithet,  as 

applied  to  Death : 

<'  Let  wearish  wimpled  age  glow  on, 
let  head  be  hoaiie  white. 
And  olde  be  thou :  yet  at  the  last 
black-winged  Death  will  starike."  ' 

Death  with  Hake  was  no  mere  nnpoetio  skeleton.    He  thien  directs 

his  attack  against  extravagant  bankrupts,  observing  that 

"  In  brave  arraye  they  bring  them  selves 
into  Cock  Loiiels  Baige }" 

and  exclaiming, 

**  O,  where  are  Matrones  now  become  ? 

O,  where  are  Husbands  grave  ? 
Whore  are  the  Wives  that  tooke  such  care 

their  honesty  to  save  ? 
Would  Matrones  walcke,  or  Wives  discreet, 

with  silver  shining  browes 
From  streate  to  streate  ?  No ;  rather  they 

would  kecpe  within  their  howse." 
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In  this  division  Hake  draws  an  excellent,  thougli  not  very  novel 
portrait  of  a  young  town-gallant,  who,  left  rich,  is  lived  upon  by  his 
flharlfing  companions,  and  at  last  reduced  to  beggary  and  the  road : 

"  He  keepes  the  high  way  side  (perchance) 
to  lyve  by  theft  and  spojle. 
Till  Tjrbome  twitx^  him  by  Ihe  neck, 
and  hangman  give  the  foyle." 

Here  he  intermingles  pious  invective,  and  especially  inveighs  against 
mJawiul  sports,  asking 

**  What  else  but  gdne  and  money  gote 
maintaines  each  Saboth  day 
The  bayting  of  the  Beare  and  Boll  ? 
what  brings  this  bmtiah  play  ?" 

but  he  says  nothing  against  theatres,  and  theatrical  performances, 
in  1679  given  on  Sundays  at  two  regular  playhouses,  besides  various 
inn-yards  converted  into  places  for  such  representations.  The  above 
might  be  a  part  of  the  work  as  published  in  1567,  some  years  anterior 
to  the  construction  of  the  Curtain  and  Theatre  in  Shoreditdu 

The  sixth  satire  is,  among  other  points,  a  protest  against  the  use 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  as  a  place  of  assignation  and  conversation,  even 
during  prayer :  this  is  the  more  singular,  because. the  whole  of  the 
discussion  in  which  Bertulph  and  his  companion  are  engaged  taJces 
place  within  the  church.  Here  Hake  twice  speaks  of  "  the  Papist's 
walk,"  and  of  *'  the  Boman  Catholic's  walk,"  in  the  South  aysle,  and 
mentions  the  death  of  Stukeley ;  which  fixes  the  date  of  this  part  of  the 
work  after  4th  Aug.  1678,  on  which  day  Stukeley  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Alcazar.  The  following  lines  seem  to  refer  to  two  dramatic 
pieces,  one  called  "  the  SackfuU  of  News,"  and  the  other  "  a  Slnack 
to  know  a  Slnave,"  but  the  allusions  may  only  be  general  t 

^  Great  Sacks  of  Newes  are  poured  forth 
in  that  same  worthy  walke, 
And  Enavish  Enackes  are  there  devisde, 
whilst  that  they  stately  talk." 

According  to  Henslowe's  Diary,"  (p.  28),  the  comedy  of  "  a  Knack 
to  know  a  Elnave,"  was  a  new  play  in  June  1692,  so  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  meant  by  "  Slnavish  Knackes ;"  but  the  *'  Sack^ill  of 
News,"  was  in  existence  as  a  drama  in  1667.  (See  Hist.  Engl.  Dram. 
Poetry,  L  162.)  As  to  the  first,  however,  the  following  note  by  Hake, 
in  his  margin,  appears  almost  decisive,  unless  indeed,  as  is  not  impro- 
bable, there  was  a  preceding  work  with  nearly  the  same  name : — ^''Have 
you  not  scene  the  Slnack  to  knowe  Knaves  by,  compiled  by  many 
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KnayesP"    Feriiaps  Henslowe's  "  new  plaj"  was  onlj  a  Tenralwitk 
large  additionis. 

Satire  Tii  makes  an  onslaoglit  upon  bawds,  one  of  whom  he  seems 
to  particalarise : 

"  For  gaine,  for  eaine,  olde  mother  B. 
how  sihee  stfll  Ijmpmg  lamps. 
And  proddes  about  with  ackwarde  pace 
mto  her  beastlj  haimtB." 

Here  for  "  hunps  "  we  shonld  perhaps  Tead^Edum^.  Hake  dismisses 
this  subject,  promising  to  write  another  book  with  fuller  infcmnaiioo, 
and  then  diverges  to  brokers  who  advance  monej  to  spendthrifts, 
making  part  of  it  consist  in  goods,  which  the  borrowers  are  inevitably 
obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

In  fact,  he  pursues  the  same  topic  in  his  eighth  and  last  satire, 
which  he  delivers  in  his  own  name  and  person  (forgetting  Herthulj^ 
and  Paul),  against  covetousness  and  usurers,  by  whom  he  had  doubt- 
less been  a  sufferer.  He  offers  little  or  nothing  new,  but  we  give  the 
conclusion,  obviously  intended  to  be  very  forcible  and  &tal : 

''But  I  will  tell  thee.  Cormorant, 

thon  fell  and  egie  dioane, 
Eche  pennie  shall  aooonntaimt  be 

which  thon  has  let  in  loane. 
And  though  as  now  the  law  be  thine 

to  laj  l«neath  thy  f oote. 
Yet  then  <he  fnxyes  by  decree 

shall  rend  thy  hart  at  roote  : 
When  as  the  libell  of  thy  Inst, 

and  bajliwick  abnsde, 
Shall  thee  condempne  to  limboe  pit» 

and  scalding  lake  oonfhsde." 


At  the  close  he  seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  remorse,  cr 
apprehension,  and  in  five  six-fine  stanzas  assures  his  readers  that  he 
means  to  exempt  firom  his  reproof  all  worthy  Judges,  Magistrates, 
Physicians,  Lawyers,  Merchants,  &c,  observing 

"  I  mean,  I  touch,  I  qnip  no  private  man 
Por  hate,  ne  spite,  since  first  my  worke  began." 

The  whole  ends  with  eleven  prose  pages  headed  as  follows:-^ 
**  Gentle  Beader,  for  the  fillinge  up  of  emptie  pages,  this  lett^,  written 
by  the  Author  to  his  Mende  l3ring  at  the  point  of  death,  is  inserted." 
It  is  merely  a  pious  exhortation,  which  perhaps  his  "  friend  at  the 
point  of  death,"  had  not  time  to  read.  'Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
rest,  Hake  was  determined  to  give  his  work  a  pious  conclusion,  and 
thus  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  Puritans. 
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Hake^  Edwabd. — Of  Golds  Eingdome  and  this  unhelping 
Age.  Described  in  stindiy  Poems  intemiixedly  placed 
after  certaine  other  Poems  of  more  speciall  respect.  And 
before  the  same  is  an  Oration  or  speech  intended  to  have 
been  delivered  by  the  Author  hereof  unto  the  King^s  Ma- 
jesty &c. — Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Windet  dwel- 
ling at  Paules  Wharfe,  at  the  signe  of  the  Crosse-keyes, 
and  are  there  to  be  sold.     1604.    4to.    B.  L.     33  leaves. 

There  is  a  long  review  in  Bestitnta  (IH.  268),  of  this,  apparently,  the 
latest  work  of  the  writer,  Edward  Hake,  the  subject  of  our  preceding 
article.  This  review  contains  yarions  errors,  generally  of  little  impor- 
tance ;  but  it  omits  even  to  mention  the  piece  in  the  volume  before  us, 
which  is  unquestionably  better  worth  reading  than  anything  else  ex- 
tracted. It  is  written  with  great  ease,  spirit  and  cleverness,  and  the 
subject  is  one  which  was  so  great  a  popular  favourite,  that,  anterior  to 
Hake's  attempt,  three  versions  at  least  had  made  their  appearance  in 
English :  1.  In  prose  in  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  1566.  2.  In 
"  the  Forest  of  Fancy,"  1679.  3.  As  a  broadside,  twice  printed  by 
Sichard  Jones  about  the  year  1686.  Hake's  Apologue  (originally,  of 
course,  firom  iEsop)  is  as  follows : 

"  Truit  to  thy  Mffe,  and  not  to  ihyjriend»  or  hinrfoViei** 

"  The  mother  Larke  that  nested  on  the  gromid 
With  all  her  brats,  her  little  birds,  about  her. 
Abroad  she  flew  where  victuals  might  be  foond. 

But  ere  she  went,  because  she  did  misdoubt  her, 
That  in  her  absence  something  might  be  sajd 
For  catting  downe  the  come  wherein  she  stajd  ; 

**  She  therefore  thus  gan  speake  unto  them  all. 

Mj^  birds  (qnoth  she)  this  crop  doth  ripe  apace, 
And  in  mine  eye  doth  for  the  reapers  call. 

Who,  when  they  come,  will  yon  and  me  displace  ; 
And  more  then  ttiat,  our  lives  they  will  invade, 
Unlesse  in  time  we  seeke  some  other  glade. 

**  And  vet  to  leave  our  soyle  before  we  need 

Full  loath  I  am  :  my  mind,  therefore,  is  this  ; 

That  when  yon  heare  the  owner  oome,  take  heed 
What  words  he  speakes,  and  what  appomted  is 

For  felling  of  this  field,  the  time  and  manner  how. 

Looke  weU  untoot,  and  so  I  leave  you  now. 

**  No  sooner  gone  but  comes  the  fiormer  thither. 

And  thus  he  spake  aloud  nnto  his  man. 
Sirha  (sayd  he)  you  see  this  goodly  weather  ; 

Get  reapers  ;  go  with  all  the  speed  yon  can  : 
I  trow  my  neighbonrs  will  not  say  me  nay. 
Bequest  mem  all,  and  tell  them  what  I  say. 

A  A  2 
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^  The  fldfe  same  night,  when  mother  Larke  ome  in. 
The  silly  birds,  with  low  and  fearefiill  Toyoe, 
Belated  alL    Tosh  I  tosh !  (quoth  she)  a  pin : 

If  nudster  fanner  make  no  better  choise 
Then  ndgfabonrs  helpe,  this  fidd  will  not  go  downe. 
Neighbonrs  will  hdpe  themaelTes  throu^iont  the  towne. 

''Next  morning,  when  she  was  to  so  againe, 
The  like  precept  and  charge  we  Idft  behind. 
At  noone  the  owner  came,  but  all  in  Tsine ; 

His  neighboms  sydes  no  where  oonld  he  find. 
All  chafing  then,  he  cald  mito  his  man. 
Who  sayd,  that  they  wonld  oome,  bnt  knew  not  whan. 

"  Wen,  well  (quoth  he)  He  trost  no  neighbonrs  aid  : 
Go  now  to  snch,  m^  cousins  and  my  kin, 
I  know  with  them  this  matter  will  be  waide, 

And  here  to  morrow  let  them  all  begin. 
This  fearfnll  summons,  when  the  dam  retumd. 
The  little  larkes  dedar'd,  and  then  they  moumd. 

"  Not  this  (quoth  she)  as  yet  shall  make  us  flie. 

Will  kinsfolkes  hdpe  ?    No,  no ;  th<^e  hdpe  thtimwelTeB ; 
And  therefore  yet  awhile  here  will  we  ue. 
Cease,  therefore,  cease  your  moane,  yon  whimpring  dTOs, 
^  And  marke  to  morrow,  wnen  he  comes  againe. 

What  he  gives  forth,  and  how  he  doth  oomplaine. 

^  The  morrow  came,  and  (as  he  did  befi)re) 

The  owner  of  the  fidd  retum'd  ;  and  finding  none 

About  the  oome.  Lord  I  how  he  swet  and  swore 
For  being  told  of  kins  excuse,  and  how  each  one 

Was  fiiint  and  cold,  and  stood  upon  dday. 

He  fmnde  and  fretted,  and  in  fine  did  say, 

«  That  he  no  longer  neighbours,  kinred,  nor 

Ought,  saye  himself  e,  thencef  ordi  would  trust  unto  : 
And,  therefore,  now  (quoth  he)  to  cure  this  dor, 

Do  thou  therein  as  I  shall  bid  thee  do. 
Tomorrow  morning  call  my  men  togither. 
And  with  their  hardest  weapons  bring  diem  hither. 

^  Those  newes  at  night,  when  bddam  came  to  neast^ 
The  birds  did  tdl,  as  they  had  done  befoire. 

Tea,  now  (quoth  she)  this  matter  is  increast ; 
For  after  this,  delayes  must  be  no  more. 

This  night  with  speed  we  must  go  dhange  our  seate ; 

And  so  she  did  with  paines  and  travell  great. 

^  And  now  to  show  the  moraU  of  this  tale. 

A  Larke  that  neasted  in  another's  ground. 
Not  f  enst  about  with  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  pale. 

Did  yet  abide  a  twice  m(^  dolef ull  sound 
Of  kin  and  nei^bours  coming  to  the  place. 
And  when  die  saw  that  altred  was  the  case, 

**  And  that  the  owner  of  the  field  wonld  come. 
And  send  his  servants  on  the  morrow  day, 

Then  thousfat  die  time  to  leave  that  borrowed  roome. 
And  wim  her  young  ones  thence  to  pack  away. 
8udi  is  the  case  of  all  men  that  do  lay 

Their  hope  of  helpe  in  kinred  or  in  finend ; 

For  such  a  one  Ues  hdples  In  the  end." 


■5— :^s 
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This  is  nndoiibtedly  dever,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  moral  may 
almost  be  considered  surplusage;  and  the  author  of  the  broadside 
ballad  twice  printed  by  Sichard  Jones,  Arthur  Bour  or  BourchsTy 
concludes  much  better  and  briefer : 

**  God  send  her  Incke  to  shim 
Both  haake  and  fowlers  gin. 
And  mee  the  hap  to  have  no  neede 
Of  friende,  nor  jet  of  kin/' 


Hall^  Joseph. — ^Virgidemiamm,  Sixe  Bookes.  First  three 
Bookes  of  Tootb-lesse  Satyrs.  1.  Poeticall.  2.  Acade- 
micall.  8.  MoraU. — ^London  Printed  by  Thomas  Creede, 
for  Bobert  Dexter.     12mo.     1597.     97  leaves. 

Bishop  Hall,  the  author  of  these  satires,  thirty-five  in  number* 
claims,  in  a  "  Prologue  "  prefixed  to  the  three  earliest  books,  to  be 
"  the  first  English  Satirist."  This  assumption  may  be  disputed  on 
behalf  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  Gascoigne,  besides  Edward  Hake, 
who  printed  several  "  Satires  "  in  his  "  Newes  out  of  Powles  Church- 
yarde."  The  earliest  known  copy  of  Hake's  very  interesting  and  re- 
«narkable  production  is  dated  1679  (as  we  have  shown  on  a  former 
page,  348),  but  it  furnishes  internal  evidence  that  it  had  been 
originally  printed  in  1567.  We  may,  therefore,  place  him  next  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  as  an  original  satirist  in  English. 

Dr.  Donne  had  also  written,  though  not  printed  satires,  as  early  as 
1593,  a  MS.  of  them  with  that  date  being  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  Thomas  Lodge  had  actually  printed  a  volume  containing 
*'  Satyres,  Eclogues,  and  Epistles  "  in  1595,  under  the  title  of  A  Fig 
for  Momus."  Hall,  therefore,  instead  of  being  the  first,  was  only  the 
sixlh  English  Satirist.  In  1597  he  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and 
having  recently  quitted  Cambridge,  he  was  full  of  Juvenal  and  Per- 
seus, both  of  whom  he  often  closely,  though  not  avowedly,  imitates. 
He  was  perhaps  not  then  aware  of  what  had  been  already  produced  in 
English  in  this  department. 

It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  Hall  had  previously  written,  and 
probably  printed,  some  pastoral  poems.  John  Marston,  who  was  his 
follower  and  antagonist,  speaking  of  him  in  the  fourth  Satire,  appended 
to  his  '*  Pigmalion's  Image,"  8vo.  1598,  asks,— 

"  Will  not  Ms  pastoraU  indare  for  ever  ?" 
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a  line  that  completely  explains  what  Hall  himself  says  in  ''  his  Defiance 
to  EnTj,"  which  precedes  his  satires :  he  has  been  speaking  of  pastoral 
poetiy,  and  ridiculing  the  manner  in  which  such  subjects  were  usuallj 
treated,  and  then  proceeds  as  follows  :— 

**  Whether  so  me  list  my  lonely  thought  to  sing. 
Come  damice,  ye  nimble  Dryads,  by  my  side: 
Ye  gentle  Wood-nymphs  come;  and  with  jou  bring 
The  willing  Famiea  that  monght  yom*  mnsick  guide. 

Come,  Nmiphs  and  Faunes,  that  haunt  those  shady  groreB^ 

Whiles  I  report  my  fortunes  or  my  loves, 

**  Or  whether  list  me  sing  so  personate, 
My  striving  selfe  to  conquer  with  my  verse, 
Speake,  ye  attentive  Swaynes,  that  heazd  me  late. 
Needs  me  give  grasse  unto  the  Conquerers. 

At  Colins  feet  I  throw  my  yeelding  reed ; 

But  let  the  rest  win  homage  by  their  deed." 

Of  course  Colin  is  Spenser,  whom  Hall  declares  his  inability  to  rival 
in  pastoral  poetry.  To  show  that  Bishop  Hall  had  written  pastoralB 
before  he  ventured  upon  satires,  is  to  present  him  in  a  new  point  oi 
view ;  and  we  may  conclude  from  Marston's  expression,  that  Hall's 
Pastorals  were  printed,  though  no  copy  of  them  has  survived. 

We  may  here  add  that  in  the  modem  reprint  of  Hall's  Satires  (8vo. 
1824)  in  the  first  line  of  the  preceding  passage  "  lonely"  is  misprinted 
lovely,  and  other  errors  of  a  more  fiagrant  character  are  committed—* 
thus  Juvenile  is  misprinted  for  ''  Juvenal,"  waste  for  "  wafte,''  intendelk 
for  "  indenteth,"  atreave  for  "  brave,"  sorrowed  for  "  sour'd,"  holy  for 
"  hollow,"  &e.  These  strange  disfigurements  of  course  render  such 
an  impression  entirely  useless. 

The  "three  last  bookes  of  byting  Satyres"  form  Hall's  second  volume, 
which  bears  the  date  of  1598  on  the  title-page,  and  was  "  imprinted  at 
London  by  Bicharde  Bradocke,"  for  the  same  bookseller  as  the  "  first 
three  bookes ;"  but  the  general  title-page,  which  precedes  the  whole,  is 
called  "  Yirgidemiarum,  Sixe  Bookes,"  and  is  dated  1597.  When, 
therefore,  the  title-page  dated  1597  was  printed,  it  applied  to  the  whole 
collection  of  Satires,  which  then  in  fact  came  from  the  press,  and  not 
to  the  first  three  books  in  1597,  and  the  last  three  books  in  1598.  The 
first  two  lines  of  "  the  Author's  charge  to  his  Satyres,"  which  intro- 
duces "  the  three  last  bookes,"  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  had 
been  written  when  the  author  was  extremely  young,  perhaps,  even 
before  he  went  to  College. 

**  Te  lucklesse  Rymes,  whom  not  unkindly  spigfate 
Begot  long  since  of  Truth  and  holy  rage,"  &€.; 
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and,  if  ve  are  to  take  Hall's  word  for  it,  he  never  moaud  them  to  bo 
printed  in  his  life  time  :-— 

**  When  I  am  dead  and  rotten  in  the  dust, 
Then  gin  to  lire,  and  leave  when  others  Inst.'* 

The  work  before  ns  became  extremely  popular  inmiediately  after  its 
publication,  with  whicheyent  in  the  first  instance  Hall  seems  not  to  have 
been  acquainted ;  but  when  he  found  that  it  was  beyond  recal,  he  gave 
the  printer  a  more  perfect  copy  than  he  had  before  obtained.  This  fact 
appears  by  a  note  on  the  last  page,  which  contains  the  additions  and 
corrections  made  in  consequence.  "  Yirgidemiarum"  was  again  printed 
in  1598, 1599,  and  1602,  all  the  copies  being,  like  the  earliest,  in  12mo. 

The  first  known  production  of  Bishop  Hall's  pen  was  an  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  William  Whitaker,  printed,  with  other  tributes  by 
other  authors  in  Latin  and  English,  in  1596:  having  been  bom  in 
1574  Hall  was  then  in  his  twenty-second  year.  There  ia  little  to  notice 
in  it  beyond  an  overflow  of  pumped-up  teares,  but  it  concludes  with 
an  allusion  to  Spenser's  "Bower  of  Bliss,"  although  with  a  very 
difierent  application,  where  Hall  exclaims,-— 

**  Enter,  0  Scale,  into  thy  Bonfre  qfBlisse 
Through  all  the  throng,"  &c. 

We  have  already,  on  p.  283,  called  attention  to  an  (»*iginal  poem  by 
Hall,  not  included  in  any  list  of  hia  productions. 


Hamob^  Balph. — ^A  True  Discourse  of  the  present  Estate  of 
Virginia^  and  the  successe  of  the  affaires  there  till  the  18 
of  June.  1614.  Together  with  a  Relation  of  the  severall 
English  Townes  and  forts^  the  assured  hopes  of  that 
countries  and  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Indians.  The 
Christening  of  Powhatans  daughter^  and  her  manage  with 
an  English-man.  Written  by  Raphe  Hamor  the  yonger, 
late  Secretarie  in  that  Colony.  Alget  qui  turn  ardeL — 
Printed  at  London  by  John  Beale  for  William  Welby  dwel- 
ling at  the  signe  of  the  Swamie  in  Pauls  Church-yard. 
1615.    4to.    B.  L.     39  leaves. 

The  evident  object  of  the  writer  was  to  give  such  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  colony  of  Yirginia,  as  should  induce  adventurers  to 
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embark  their  money,  their  persons,  or  both,  in  the  nndertaldng.  He 
dedicates  his  tract  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  treasnrer  of 
the  first  colony  in  Virginia,  and  follows  it  by  an  address  ''to  the 
Beader  "  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  yonng  in  years  and  know- 
ledge," though  elsewhere  he  informs  ns  that  he  had  been  "  fire  yeen  a 
personaJl  workman  in  that  bmlding ;"  and  as  he  had  been  Secretary, 
and  employed  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  the  GK)Tenior,  in  at  least  one  em* 
bassy  to  King  Powhatan,  he  most  have  enjoyed  peculiar  meana  of 
information. 

The  work  is  so  rare  that  the.  late  Mr.  Grenyille  had  no  copy  of  it» 
bnt  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  nnmerons  details  it  fbmishes : 
the  author  certainly  shews  that  the  colony  was  floorishing  on  18th 
Jnne,  1614,  and  that,  especially  by  the  marriage  of  Powhatan's  daughter 
with  an  Englishman,  it  was  likely  to  continue  at  peace  with  the 
Indians.  The  name  of  the  daughter,  was  Pocahuntas,  "whose  hme 
(Hamor  says)  hath  eren  bin  spred  in  England,  by  the  title  of  Nonpa- 
rella  of  Yirginia,"  and  that  of  her  English  husband  John  Bolfe.  She 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  was  mairied  at  James  Town 
according  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Pocahuntas  had  been  decoyed,  or  rather  entrapped,  into  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  colonists,  but  she  seems  afterwards  to  have  remained  among 
them  very  contentedly.  When,  however,  the  author  was  employed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  on  a  mission  to  Powhatan,  in  order  to  procure  from 
him  another  daughter  (p.  37),  he  failed,  because  the  Indian  Chief,  who  was 
extremely  cunning  and  cautious,  would  part  with  no  more  of  his  children. 
He  had  nevertheless  readily  consented  to  the  marriage  of  Pocahuntas 
with  Solfe — probably  because  he  clearly  saw  that  he  had  no  choice. 

At  the  end  of  the  tract  are  three  letters :  one  from  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
giving  in  brief  what  Hamor  had  stated  in  more  detail :  another  from 
the  £ev.  Alexander  Whitakers,  who  had  charge  of  the  religious  affairs 
of  the  colony ;  and  the  third  from  John  Solfe  to  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
assigning  reasons  for  marrying  Pocahuntas,  asking  his  permission,  and 
denying  that  he  was  influenced  by  anything  but  a  consideration  of  the 
benefit  to  the  colony. 

The  author  twice  mentions  the  calamity  which  befell  Sir  Greorge 
Somers  at  the  Bermudas,  ("  Tempest,"  edit.  1868,  Introd.  p.  6)  once  in 
the  address  to  the  reader,  and  again  on  p.  16  of  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  production  is  poorly  composed,  yet  not  without  some  affectation 
of  fine  writing ;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  prove  Hamor's  qualifications  aa 
Secretaiy,  and  his  fitness  to  be  continued  in  the  office. 
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Habbebt^  Sib  William. — A  Propiesie  of  Cadwallader,  last 
King  of  the  Britaines :  Containiiig  a  Comparison  of  the 
English  Kings  with  many  worthy  Bomanes^  from  William 
Bufas^  till  Henry  the  fift.  Henry  the  fift^  his  life  and 
death.  Fonre  Battels  betweene  the  two  Houses  of  Yorke 
and  Lancaster.  The  Field  of  Banbury.  The  losse  of 
Elizabeth.  The  praise  of  King  James.  And  lastly  a 
Poeme  to  the  yong  Prince. — ^London,  Printed  by  Thomas 
Creede^  for  Boger  Jackson^  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his  shop 
in  Fleetstreete^  over  against  the  Conduit.  1604.  4to. 
85  leaves. 

This  interesting  and,  on  the  whole,  well- written,  historical  poem,  of 
nearly  three  hundred  stanzas,  has  attracted  so  little  notice  (perhaps, 
in  part,  owing  to  its  extreme  scarcity)  that  a  single  page,  quoted  in 
Best.  I.  231,  is  all  that,  in  modem  times,  has  been  seen  of  it.  It  is 
dedicated  by  William  Harbert  (afterwards  knighted)  to  his  relative 
Sir  Philip  Herbert ;  for  the  spelling  of  the  name  was  then  so  unsettled 
that  the  author  signs  himself  Harbert  and  Herbert  indifferently :  it 
is  Herbert  at  the  end  of  the  first  dedication,  (for  it  has  two)  and 
Harbert  at  the  end  of  the  second,  where  the  following  lines  refer  to  his 
youth  at  the  time  he  printed  his  poem :— * 

'<  These  Poems  which  mj  infant  labours  send 
As  messengers  of  dntie  to  thine  eares. 
Are  of  small  yalue  ;  bat  if  miture  lend 
Some  perfect  dayes  to  mj  muripened  jeares. 

My  pen  shall  use  a  more  jadicions  value. 

And  sing  thj  gloiy  in  a  higher  straine." 

If  they  had  read  this  passage,  printed  in  1604,  Bitson  and  other 
compilers  of  bibhographical  works  would  not  have  attributed  to 
Harbert  "  Baripenthes,"  on  the  death  of  Sidney  in  1586  (Bibl.  Poet. 
234),  and  a  '*  Letter  to  a  pretended  Boman  Catholic "  in  1586. 
(Lowndes'  B.  M.  edit.  1859,  p.  993).  He  was  then  only  a  boy; 
but  of  course  in  1604,  when  he  published  the  performance  in  our 
hands,  he  was,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Sidney,  and  thus  launched  out  in  praise  of  him  and  of  Spenser, 
just  after  the  accession  of  James  I. ; — 

<'  Still  Hying  Sidney,  Caesar  of  our  land, 
Whose  never  daunted  valare,  princely  minde, 
Imbellished  with  art  and  conqaests  hiond, 
Did  expleiteu  his  high  aspiring  kinde 
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(An  eagles  hart  in  crowes  we  cannot  finde) 
If  thou  cooldst  live  and  purchase  Orpheus  ^uiU, 
Our  Monarches  merits  would  exceed  thy  skilL 

'*  Alhions  McBonian  Homer,  natures  pride, 
Spenser,  the  Muses  sonne  and  sole  delight. 
It  thou  couldst  through  Dianas  Idngdome  glide, 
Passing  the  Palace  of  inf  email  night, 
(The  sentinels  that  keepe  thee  from  the  light) 
Yet  couldst  thou  not  his  retchlesse  worm  compnae^ 
Whose  minde  containes  a  thousand  purities." 

The  adulation  of  the  new  king  is  offensive,  but  the  tribute  to  the 
dead  Poet  is  interesting ;  and  in  another  part  of  his  work  the  author 
twice  mentions  Daniel,  not  indeed  by  name,  but  in  reference  to  the 
historical  poems  he  had  produced.    The  seven  portions  into  which 
Herbert  divides  his  subject  are  sufficiently  indicated  on  the  title-page, 
and  it  is  to  the  last,  his  hopeM  applause  of  Prince  Charles,  that  he 
prefixes  a  separate  dedication:  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
author  had  originally  intended  to  print  it  separately.  The  "  Prophesie 
of  Cadwallader "  is  not  very  clearly  made  out,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  it  related  to  the  great  family,  and  to  the  blessed  advent  of 
the  reigning  King.    The  versification  is  easy,  but  not  always  regular, 
while  the  writer's  youth  is  in  many  places  shown  by  his  fondness  for 
new  words,  of  which  **  ezpleiten,"  in  the  first  stanza  last  above  quoted, 
is  one,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  others.    Now  and  then  we 
find  Herbert  indebted  to  foreign  sources,  as  in  the  following  instance 
to  Petrarch,  without  acknowledgment  :-— 

**  When  Alexander  saw  the  precious  stone. 

Under  whose  isye  wings  Achilles  lay. 

Shedding  amhitious  teares  he  said  with  mone, 

Unhappy  I,  and  ten  times  happ]^  they 

Whose  ensignes  pravse  sweet  Homer  did  display  I 
Then  happy  art  thou,  King,  whose  reign  we  see  I 
Homer  doth  sing  thy  prayse,  for  ^ou  art  hee." 

The  absurd  novelty  of  making  King  James  his  own  Homer  is  ori- 
ginal, but  all  the  rest  is  of  course  Italian.  The  most  satisfactory 
part  of  the  work  is  entitled  "  The  field  of  Banbury ;"  but  even  in  his 
descriptions  the  author  is  not  clear,  while  in  some  other  portions  of  his 
small  volume  he  evidently  affects  the  obscure.  Like  some  of  our 
modem  poets,  he  seems  to  fancy  that  readers  will  value  a  thought, 
however  common-place,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  they  experience 
in  extracting  it  from  the  words. 

The  whole  is  in  the  English  seven-line  stanza,  excepting  two  speeches 
which  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  Lords  Warwick  and  Pembroke, 
where  a  six-line  stanza  seems,  for  no  particular  reason,  to  be  preferred : 
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neither  have  the  speeches  themselyes  any  remarkable  merit.  When 
writing  of  the  Wars  of  the  Soses,  Eichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  spite  of  his  subsequent  career,  seems  a  peculiar  favourite  with 
Harbert,  especially  for  his  personal  courage ;  and  in  this  respect  he 
pertaiuly  merited  the  following  description  of  him  in  battle  :— 

**  There  might  yon  see  that  worthy  man  of  men, 

Richard,  with  hia  yietorious  sword  in  hand, 

Like  a  fierce  Lyon  passing  from  his  den, 

Or  some  steme  Boare  whose  anger  plowes  the  land, 

Secnrely  pass  through  every  conqn^d  band. 
As  a  ronnd  bullet  from  a  Canon  sent 
This  Knight  alone  through  fortie  thousand  went." 

There  is  no  list  of  errata,  and  certainly  the  printer  did  not  do  any 
great  justice  to  his  author :  thus  we  have  "  milde  "  for  wilde  in  one 
place,  "  shut "  for  shot  in  another,  and  "  parke"  for  sparhe  in  a  third. 
Harbert  is  often  faulty  in  his  concords  ;  and  of  old  much  less  care  was 
observed,  even  by  some  of  our  best  writers,  in  making  the  verb  agree 
with  its  nominative,  than  we  should  have  expected,  or  than  in  our  day 
would  be  tolerated.    The  following  is  a  not  very  singular  example  :— 


**  Witnesse  these  silver  halres  which  now  appeares  : 
Cares  makes  us  old,  though  we  be  yong  in  yeares. 


yt 


We  cannot  conclude  without  quoting  a  stanza  expressly  directed 
against  the  Stage,  at  a  time  when  Shakespeare  was  giving  it  glory,  and 
James  I.  encouragement :  what  succeeds  was  addressed  '*  to  the  young 
Prince":— 

'*  Curbe  the  malignant  pride  of  envies  rage, 
And  checke  the  stubbome  stomackes  of  disdcdne, 
These  penny  Poets  of  our  brazen  stage, 
Which  alwayes  wish—O  let  them  wiSi  in  vaine  I^ 
With  Rossius  gate  thy  government  to  staine. 

Make  them  more  nuld,  or  be  ^ou  more  austere  ; 

Tis  vertue  unto  rice  to  be  severe." 

What  may  have  been  meant  by  *'  Rossius  gate  "  we  own  we  do  not 
clearly  comprehend :  perhaps  it  was  some  temporary  allusion,  or  it  may 
have  been  a  misprint.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that  Shakespeare  ceased 
to  be  an  actor ;  and  the  history  of  the  theatres  shows  that,  just  after  his 
retirement,  they  broke  out  with  peculiar  boldness  against  public  men, 
not  even  excepting  the  occupant  of  the  throne.  The  French  ambas- 
sador was  compelled  to  remonstrate  against  the  actors  at  the  Globe 
for  bringing  the  Queen  of  France  and  MadUe.  de  Yemeuil  upon  the 
stage,  the  former  boxing  the  ears  of  the  latter.  In  the  same  way. 
King  James  was  represented  swearing,  and  beating  a  gentleman  for 
interrupting  his  sport. 
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Harman,  Thomas. — A  Caveat  or  warening  for  Common 
Cursetors^  yulgarely  called  Yagabones^  set  forth  by  ThomaB 
Harman^  Esqnier^  for  the  utilitie  and  profit  of  his  nafconJl 
CouBitry.  Augmented  and  inlarged  by  the  first  Aothor 
hereof.  Wherennto  is  added  the  tale  of  the  second  taking 
of  the  counterfet  Cranky  &c.  Newly  imprinted. — ^Anno 
1573.    B.L.    4to.    31  kaves. 


No  imprint  is  foimd  uponthetitle-page,  but  at  theend  19—''  Imjiriiited 
at  London  by  Heniy  Middleton  dwelling  in  fletestreat.    An.  1573.** 

This  is  the  last  edition  of  one  of  the  earliest  tracts  professing  to  gire 
an  account  of  the  habits,  artifices,  and  canting  language  of  rogues  and 
beggars.  It  was  first  printed  in  1566  (having  been  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  in  that  year  by  WiUiani  Griffith),  again  in  1567,  a 
third  time  in  the  same  year,  and  the  fourth  impression  is  that  before 
us.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  borrowed  in  "  The  Groundworke  of 
Conny-catching,"  1591,  by  Sobert  Greene ;  but  Harman  was  iiiTngATf 
indebted  tt)  "  The  Eratemitye  of  Yacabondes,"  which  came  out  prior 
to  1565  (it  had  been  entered  by  John  Sampson  in  1560-1),  and  to  which 
he  alludes  in  his  dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

A  reprint  of  Harman's  ''  Caveat "  was  made  in  1814,  from  this 
edition  of  1573,  with  much  general  accuracy ;  here  and  there,  indeed, 
slips  were  made  by  the  editor,  as  where  he  allowed  eeUetk  to  stand  for 
canteth,  and  where,  without  any  authority,  he  inserted  the  epithet 
proud  before  ''patrico."  He  also,  by  a  still  stranger  negligence, 
omitted  one  of  the  woodcuts,  unless  indeed  copies  dated  1573  vazy  in 
this  respect :  the  two  we  have  seen  accord. 

What  relates  to  "  the  second  taking  of  the  counterfet  Crank,"  as 
mentioned  on  the  title-page,  forms  Chapter  XI.,  and  the  actual  date  <^ 
the  transaction  is  given,  viz.,  **  uppon  Alhallonday  in  the  morning  last. 
Anno  Domini  1566,"  before,  as  Harman  tells  us,  the  **  first  impression" 
of  his  book  *'  was  halfe  printed."  Harman,  who  was  himself  instru- 
mental in  the  capture,  gives  the  particulars  in  curious  detail,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  "  counterfeit  Crank,"  or  the  beggar  pretending  to  be  lU, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  "  Whyte  Fryers,  within  the 
doyster,  in  a  little  yard  or  court,  wher  abouts  lay  two  or  three  great 
ladyes,  being  without  the  liberties  of  London."  Times  and  places  have 
much  changed  since  "two  or  three  great  ladies"  lodged  in  White- 
friars,  near  the  Temple.     At  the  end  is  an  enumeration  of  more  than 
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a  hundred  vagabonds,  with  their  names,  then  infesting  the  metro- 
polis, and  a  long  yocabulary  of  the  canting  terms  in  use  among  them, 
not  a  few  of  Which  are  still  employed  by  the  lower  orders  in  onr  own 
day :  we  still  hear  of  nobs^  togs,  duds,  bowse,  ken,  mort,  glim,  eovOf 
pad,  hecik,  stow,  &c. 

There  are  some  yerses  at  the  back  <^  the  title-page,  with  a  wood-cut 
of  a  birch-broom ;  and  it  is  worth  remark  that  William  Griffith,  who 
made  the  first  entry  at  Stationers'  Hall  of  Harman's  "  Careat," 
also  registered  *'  a  ballad  intituled  a  description  of  the  nature  of  a 
birchen  broom."  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  rerses  at  the  back  of 
the  title-page  of  Harman's  "  Caveat "  were  part  of  this  very  descrip* 
tion :  they  are  worth  nothing  in  themselves,  but  we  quote  them  for 
their  singnlarity:- 

**  Three  things  to  be  noted,  al  in  their  kind, 
A  staff,  a  l^som,  a  With  that  will  wind. 

"  A  besom  of  byrche  for  babes  very  f eete  ; 
A  long  lasting  lybbet  for  lonbbes  as  meet. 

"  A  wyth  to  wynde  up  that  these  will  not  keepe  ; 
Bynde  all  ap  in  one,  and  nse  it  to  sweepe." 

Probably,  the  oldest  work  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  of  Harman  is 
that  said  to  have  been  edited  by  Luther  under  the  title  of  Liber 
Vagatorum,  printed  early  in  the  16th  century.  This  also  contains  a 
remarkable  list  of  words  in  common  use  by  vagrants  in  Germany. 


Habyet^  Gabbisl. — Fonre  Letters^  and  certaine  Sonnets: 
Especially  touching  Bobert  Greene  and  other  parties  by 
him  abused :  But  incidently  of  diverse  excellent  persons, 
and  some  matters  of  note.  To  all  courteous  mindes,  that 
will  Yoachsafe  the  reading. — ^London  Imprinted  by  John 
Wolfe.     1592.    4to.    42  leaves. 

In  1592,  very  shortly  before  his  death*  Bobert  Greene  published  his 
tract  called  "  a  Quip  for  an  upstart  Courtier,"  (see  p.  333),  in  which 
he  made  a  charge  against  Dr.  Ghibriel  Harvey,  the  Mend  of  Spenser, 
and  his  two  brothers,  the  gravamen  being  that  they  were  the  sons  of  a 
ropemaker.  As  Greene's  tract  has  reached  us,  no  such  imputation  is 
to  be  gathered  from  it ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  objection^ 
able  passage  or  passages  were  suppressed.   This  production  by  Harvey 
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is  a  virulent  reply  to  Greene,  but  Harvey  did  not  know,  as  has  been 
established  elsewhere  [see  Thynve,  Fsaitcis,  postJ]  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  Greene's  performance  was  only  a  plagiarism.  Had  he  been 
aware  of  it,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  have  used  the  fact  against 
Greene.  Hanrey's  answer  did  not  appear  until  after  Greene's  death 
in  September,  1592,  and  the  most  interesting  portion  of  it  relates  to 
that  event.  As  it  was  reprinted  entirely  in  "  Archaica,"  1814,  VoL  XL, 
it  is  needless  here  to  say  more  of  it. 

The  *'  certain  Sonnets  "  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  tract,  and  the 
last  of  those  sonnets  is  by  Spenser,  addressed  to  Harvey.  It  bears  date 
six  years  before  Harvey  published  his  reply  to  Greene,  but  he  was  too 
proud  of  Spenser's  praise,  although  somewhat  out  of  date  in  1592,  to 
suppress  it.  We  are  glad  of  it,  because  it  proves  that  Spenser  was  in 
Dublin  in  July,  1586.  Harvey,  though  learned  was  pedantic,  and 
though  clever  egregiously  vain. 


Hawss^  Stephen. — ^The  Historie  of  graunde  Amonre  and  la 
bell  Pncel^  called  the  Pastime  of  plesnre^  coteining*  the 
knowledge  of  the  seue  sciences^  and  the  course  of  mans 
life  in  this  worlde.  Inuented  by  Stephen  Hawes,  grome 
of  kyng  Henry  the  Seuenth  his  chamber.  —  Newely  pe- 
rused and  imprynted  by  John  Wayland,  aucthorised  a 
prynter,  by  the  Qnenes  hignes  most  gracious  letters 
patentes.    4to.    B.  L.     108  leaves. 

The  colophon  is,  "Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Waylande, 
dweUynge  in  Eletestrete,  at  the  synge  of  the  Sunne,  ouer  agaynst  Hhe 
Gonduite.  Anno  do.  M.  D.  L.  iiii.  The  i.  day  of  June.  Cum  privi- 
legio  ad  imprimeiidum  solum.^*  This  is  the  second  impression,  the 
first,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Passe  Tjne  of  Pleasure,"  having  been 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1517 :  a  third  and  fourth  editions 
came  from  the  presses  of  Tottell  and  Waley  in  the  year  foDowing 
the  date  of  that  of  which  the  title  is  above  inserted. 

"  The  contentes  of  this  boke  "  begin  at  the  back  of  the  title,  and  fill 
three  pages,  showing  that  the  volume  is  divided  into  forty-six  chapters. 
Then  follows  a  prose  address  "  To  the  Beader,"  and  afterwards  the 
dedication  of  the  work  to  Heniy  VUL.,  in  eight  seven-line  stanzas. 
The  signature  of  the  dedication  proves  the  authorship  of  Hawes,  and 
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the  date  when  the  production  was  finished  —  "Your  graces  most 
bonnden  servaunt  Stephen  Hawes,  one  of  the  gromes  of  your  majesties 
Chamber,  the  xzi  jeare  of  jour  prosperous  rajne."  In  this  dedieation 
is  inserted  a  stanza  in  praise  of  Prince  Henij,  afterwards  Henry 
ym.,  the  concluding  couplet  of  which  is  remarkable,  since  it  seems 
to  show  that,  after  Henry  Vll.  obtained  the  crown,  the  white  rose  of 
his  wife's  family  was  little  regarded.  Prince  Henry  is  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  red  rose,  without  any  notice  of  its  rival  :•— 

"  No  donbte  but  grace  shall  hjm  well  enclose, 
Whych  by  true  ryght  sprang  of  the  red  rose.." 

The  principal  poem,  which  is  throughout  an  allegory  of  human  life, 
opens  on  sign.  A  i.  and  it  continues  to  sign.  D  d.  4.  It  is  the  author's 
chief  work,  and  it  is  very  eyident  that  "  The  Temple  of  Glass,"  though 
attributed  to,  was  not  by  him :  Hawes  tells  us  in  express  terms  that 
that  was  the  production  of  Lydgate,  whom  he  often  calls  his  **  nuister." 
He  gives  a  curious  enumeration  of  Lydgate's  pieces  on  sign.  F  iiii.| 
occupying  five  stanzas,  the  last  being  the  following : 

"  The  great  boke  of  the  last  destruction 
Of  the  citye  of  Troye,  whylome  so  fiunons, 
Howe  for  a  woman  was  the  confusion : 
And  betwene  vertue  and  the  life  yicions  : 
Of  Gods  and  Goddesses  a  boke  solacious 
He  did  compyle,  and  the  trme  to.iMi88e 
Of  love  he  made  the  biyght  temple  of  glasse." 

In  the  face  of  this  clear  testimony,  it  is  extraordinary  that  any  doubt 
should  ever  have  existed  upon  the  point ;  if  "  The  Temple  of  Glass" 
had  been  his  own,  Hawes  would  never  have  assigned  it  to  Lydgate. 
The  error  originated  with  Bale,  who  enumerated  "  Templum  Chrys- 
tallinum"  among  the  productions  of  Hawes  :  Warton  in  one  place 
assigns  it  to  Lydgate,  and  in  another  (H.  E.  P.  m.  46,  edit.  8vo.)  to 
Hawes,  as  correcting  his  previous  error,  which  in  fact  was  no  error. 
Ames  quoted  an  impression  in  1600  which  gave  it  to  Hawes,  but  sub* 
sequent  inquiry  has  not  confirmed  the  statement. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem  is  in  seven-line  stanzas,  but  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  found  in  the  two  speeches  of  the  dwarf,  Godfrey 
Gobilyve,  in  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-second  chapters,  which  are  in 
couplets.  The  last  three  stanzas  of  the  work  are  entitled  "  The  Excu- 
sation  of  the  Aucthoure,"  where  he  states  that  he  made  such  books 
"  to  eschue  the  sinne  of  ydlenes." 

The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Hawes  are  both  unknown,  but 
he  is  spoken  of  as  dead  in  Thomas  Field's  **  Controversy  between  a  Lover 
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and  a  Jay,"  (p.  280)  without  date,  but  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

He  is  there  placed  in  company  with  Chancer,  Grower,  and  Lydgate, 

and  his  poem  of  "  Graunde  Amonre  and  la  bell  Pucel"  is  mentioned 

byname: 

'^Tonge  Steven  Hawse,  whose  soule  god  pardon. 
Treated  of  love  so  clerkly  and  well, 
To  lede  his  werkes  is  myne  afiieocyon, 
Whiche  he  compyled  of  LdbeUpu&dl; 
Bemembrynge  storyes  frnjtfall  and  delectable. 
I,  lytell  or  nought  experte  in  poetry. 
Of  lamentable  love  bathe  made  a  dytty." 

This  only  proves  that  Hawes  was  dead  before  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
ceased  to  print ;  bnt  the  probability  is  that  he  did  not  long  survive 
the  king  who  had  been  his  special  patron.  That  he  died  prematniely 
we  may  infer  £rom  the  epithet  "  young"  above  applied  to  him.  In 
21  Henry  VJJL.  Jan.  1st,  the  King  gave  Stephen  Hiiwes  the  reward  of 
lOi  for  a  ballad ;  and  a  broadside  in  verse  by  him  on  the  coronation  of 
the  king  has  survived,  but  it  is  not  less  dull  than  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
ductions :  it  has,  however,  the  merit  of  being  short,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  his  "  Historic  of  graunde  Amoure."  As  almost  the  only  poet 
of  the  reign  of  Heniy  Vll.  he  had  great  reputation. 


Henet  the  Eighth. — ^A  copy  of  the  letters,  wherein  the  most 
redouted  &  mighty  price,  our  souerayne  lorde  kyng  Heniy 
the  eight,  kyng  of  Englande  &  of  France,  defesor  of  the 
faith,  and  lorde  of  Irlade :  made  answere  vnto  a  certayne 
letter  of  Martyn  Luther,  sent  vnto  hym  by  the  same,  & 
also  the  copy  of  y®  foresayd  Luthers  letter,  in  suche  order 
as  here  after  foloweth.    B.  L.    8yo.    49  leaves. 

The  colophon  to  this  volume  runs  thus :— "  Imprinted  at  London  in 
Fletestrete  by  Sicharde  Pynson,  printer  to  the  kynges  most  noble  grace. 
Cum  priuilegio  a  rege  rndulto." 

At  the  back  of  the  title-page  is  a  list  of  contents : 

''Fyrst  a  preface  of  onr  soneraygne  lorde  the  kjnge,  vnto  all  his  futhfoll 
and  enterely  beloned  snbjectes. 

"Copye  of  the  letter,  whiche  Martyne  Lnther  had  sent,  vnto  our  sayd 
soneraygne  lorde  the  kyng. 

"  The  oopye  of  the  anawere  of  onr  sayd  souerayne  lorde,  vnto  the  same  lettff 
of  Martyn  Luther." 

The  preface  fills  the  first  fifteen,  and  Luther's  letter  the  next  seven, 
pages.    The  answer  of  Heniy  VUU.  occupies  the  rest  of  the  volume. 
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Hebbibt,  GiOBOE. — The  Temple.  Sacred  Poems  and  private 
Ejacnlations.  By  Mr.  George  Herbert.  Psal.  29  Ac.— 
Cambridge:  Printed  by  Thorn.  Buck  and  Soger  Daniel^ 
printers  to  the  Universitie.     1683.     8yo.     92  kaves. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  an  admirable  work  that  went  through  at 
least  seven  impressions  before  1656.  The  first  Earl  of  Bridgewater 
pointed  out  and  noted  four  productions  in  the  volume  which  Dr. 
Dillingham  had  translated  into,  or  paraphrased  in  Latin,  viz.  the  first 
piece  in  "  the  Church  Porch,"  the  first  piece  in  "  the  Church,"  and 
"Providence,"  and  ''Man's  Medley,"  in  the  same  division  of  the 
work.    They  occur  severally  on  pages  1, 19, 109,  and  123. 


Hesbick^  Bobebt. — ^Hesperides :  or  the  Works  both  Humane 
and  Divine  of  Bobert  Herrick  Esq.  Ovid.  Effugieni 
avidos  Carmina  nostra  Bogos. — ^London^  Printed  for  John 
Williams  and  Francis  Eglesfield  &c.  1648.  Svo.  243 
leaves. 

Herrick  was  a  careless  and  unequal  poet,  but  some  of  his  lyrical 
pieces  possess  extraordinary  beauty  both  of  fancy  and  expression. 
This  volume  contains  a  great  variety  of  productions  (briefly  dedicated 
in  verse  to  Prince  Charles),  and  to  them  is  prefixed  an  "  argument,"  in 
which  the  author  enumerates  many  of  the  subjects  of  his  pen :«« 

**  I  sing  of  brooks,  of  bloesomes,  birds  and  bowers, 
Of  April,  Maj,  of  Jane  and  July-flowers ; 
I  sing  of  May-fxiles,  Hock-carts,  waasails,  wakes, 
Of  £rid^;rooiDa,  Brides  and  of  their  bridall-cakes ; 
I  write  of  youth,  of  love,  and  have  accease 
By  theee  to  sing  of  cleanly  wantonnesBe. 
I  sing  of  dewes,  of  rainea,  and  piece  by  piece. 
Of  bume,  of  oyle,  of  spice  and  amber-Greece. 
I  sing  of  times  tzans-shifting,  and  I  write 
How  roses  first  came  red,  and  lillies  white. 
I  write  of  groves,  of  twilights ;  and  I  sing 
The  Court  of  Mab,  and  of  the  Fairie-King. 
I  write  of  HeU  :  I  sing  (and  ever  shall) 
Of  Heaven,  and  hope  to  have  it  after  all.'' 

The  last  couplet  refers  to  the  second  portion  of  the  volume,  which 
has  a  new  title-page,  and  runs  thus.* — ^''His  Noble  I^^umbers  or  his 
pious  Pieces,  wherein  (amongst  other  things)  he  sings  the  Birth  of  his 
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Christ,  and  siglies  for  his  Saviours  sttSering  on  the  Crosse  &c.  London 
Printed  for  John  Williams  &c.  1647."  The  signatores  are  contanned, 
but  a  new  series  of  paging  is  commenced  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

As  a  small,  but  new,  contribution  to  the  biography  of  Herrick,  we 
may  add  here  the  registration  of  his  marriage  at  St.  Clement  Danes, 
Westminster : — 

**  5  Jane  1632.    Robert  Herrick  and  Jane  Gibbons.*' 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  known,  we  belieye,  is  that  tiie  Christiaii 
name  of  his  wife  was  Jane. 


Hbywood,  John. — The  Workes  of  John  Heiwood  newly  im- 
printed. A  Dialogae  conteyning  the  number  of  effectaall 
Proverbes  in  the  English  tong^  compact  in  a  matter  cod- 
oeming  two  manor  of  manages.  With  one  hundred  of 
Epignunmes :  and  three  hundred  of  Epigranmies  upon 
three  hundred  Proverbes :  and  a  fifth  hundred  of  Epi- 
grammes.  Whereunto  are  now  newly  added  a  sizt 
hundred  of  Epigrammes  &c. — ^Imprinted  at  London  in 
Fleet  strete  neare  unto  Saint  Dunstons  Church.  By 
Thomas  Marsh.     1587.    B.  L.    4to.     113  leaves. 

Warton,  (Hist.  Engl.  Poet.  m.  372,  Syo.)  very  unjustly  asserts  that 
John  Heywood's  plays  are  **  destitute  of  plot,  humour,  or  chaiacter," 
and  he  commits  very  gross  errors  regarding  Heywood's  dramaide  pro- 
ductions, assigning  to  him  the  Scottish  "  Philotus,"  and  "  The  Pinner 
of  Wakefield,"  which  was  written  more  than  half  a  oentuzy  later.  It 
is  clear,  also,  that  Warton  had  nerer  seen  one  of  Heywood's  most 
humorous  pieces ;  and  he  does  not  give  him  the  credit  he  deserres  as 
the  inventor  of  a  new  species  of  theatrical  entertainment,  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  superseded  both  Mirade-plays 
and  Moralities,  and  directly  led  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  genuine 
comedy.  Heywood  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Catholic,  and,  after  the 
reformation  was  completed,  retired  to  Flanders,  where  he  died.  He 
did  not  quit  England  until  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  as  he  assisted  in 
preparing  some  of  the  court  entertainments  for  that  prince.  It  is 
elsewhere  shown  (p.  39),  that  he  was  alive  in  1570 ;  and  by  an  official 
Betum  to  the  Exchequer  of  **  fugitives  over  the  seas,"  contraiy  to  the 
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Stat.  13  Eliz.,  dated  29  Jan.  1576,  it  appears  tliat  John  Heywood  was 
still  at  Louyaine,  and  he  is  described  as  ''  of  Kent." 

The  Tolume  before  ns,  thongh  called  "The  Works  of  John  Heywood," 
in  fact  contains  only  a  small  part  of  them.  It  does  not  include  a  single 
play,  nor  his  long  poem»  '^The  Spider  and  the  Ely,"  nor  one  of  his 
songs  and  ballads.  There  was  an  edition  of  the  "  Dialogue  "  of  Pro^ 
verbs  in  1546,  which  appears  to  be  the  first,  and  it  was  issued  again  in 
1556.  Three  hundred  epigrams  were  added  in  1562,  and  in  1566 
three  hundred  more  were  printed  with  the  others.  This  was  the  first 
that  came  from  the  press  of  Marsh :  he  again  published  it  in  1576,  % 
third  time  in  1577,  and  a  fourth  (the  impression  before  us)  in  1587. 
The  latest  date  at  which  the  volume  was  reprinted  seems  to  have  been 
1598,  but  it  was  always  popular. 

At  the  end  is  "  an  Epilogue  or  Conclusion  of  this  Worke  by  Tho. 
19'ewton  "  of  Chester,  which  bears  date  in  1587 :  it  is  sometimes  want- 
ing, having  been  printed  on  the  last  leaf  after  the  word  Mnis.  In  it 
Newton  says  of  Heywood  :— 

"  Nowe,  as  wee  may  a  Lyon  scone  disoeme  even  by  his  pawe, 
So  by  this  Worke  we  t^nickely  may  a  judgement  certame  drawe 
What  kinde  of  man  this  Aamor  was,  and  what  a  pleasant  yaine 
Of  fancies  forge  and  modest  mirth  lay  lodged  in  his  braine." 

A  full-length  portrait  of  the  author  on  wood  is  placed  on  sign.  H  2 
of  the  edition  in  hand.  It  had  previously  appeared  in  his  "  Spider 
and  the  My,"  printed  in  1556,  a  work  which  he  began,  as  he  tells  us» 
nineteen  years  before  it  was  completed* 

John  Heywood  had  two  sons,  Ellis  and  Jasper,  both  Boman 
Catholics,  and  both  exiles  with  their  father.  Jasper  Heywood  trans- 
lated Seneca's  "  Thyestes,"  which  was  first  separately  published  in  1561, 
and  aifkenraids  included  in  the  collected  volumic  of  1581.  He  became 
a  Jesuit,  and  mxurt  hanre  returned  to  England  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
father ;  for  on  21st  March,  1583»  he  was  in  the  prison  of  the  Clink, 
having  been  committed  by  the  Prxry  Council  anterior  to  the  29th 
Oct.  preceding:  in  the  next  year  he  was  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Owen 
Hopton  in  the  Tower,  as  we  leam  from  the  accounts  of  the  Lieutenant 
of  that  date.    He  died  in  Italy  before  1600. 


Heywood^  Thomas. — ^A  Funeral  Elegie  upon  the  much  bt- 
mented  Death  of  the  trespuissant  and  immatchable  King, 
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'K'lTig  James^  King  of  Great  Brittame  &c.  Written  hj 
Thorn.  Heywood.  Ac. — ^London  Printed  for  Thomas 
Harper.     1625.    4to.     13  leaves. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  as  the  "  unchanged  patron 
of  all  Heywood's  weake  and  imperfect  labours."  He  had  fonneily 
been  one  of  the  EarFs  players,  as  he  informs  ns  in  his  "  Tarious  His- 
tory concerning  Women/'  printed  in  the  year  preceding,  and  remained 
so  nntil  his  Lordship  transferred  the  company  to  the  serrioe  of  Qneen 
Anne.  Afterwards  Heywood  seems  to  have  been  retained  hj  Lord 
Southampton,  the  patron  of  Shakespeare,  for,  in  this  *' Funeral 
■Elegy,"  he  says  of  his  Lordship  r-« 

**  Henry,  Sonthampton's  Earle,  a  sonldier  pTored, 
Dreaded  in  wane,  and  in  milde  peace  beloTed  : 
Oh  1  g^ye  me  leaye  a  little  to  resonnd 
His  memory,  as  most  in  dntie  bound. 
Because  his  serrant  once." 

The  Elegy  is  an  ezcnrsiye  composition,  in  which,  besides  Eing  James, 
seyeral  of  the  nobility  are  celebrated.  At  the  end  of  it  is  "  a  short 
consolatory  Elegy  "  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  tract  closes 
with  an  Acrostic  upon  Carolus  Jacobus  Stuart. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Thomas  Heywood,  (who  was  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  John  Heywood,  the  elder  dramatist)  as  an  author  of  playSt 
occurs  in  Henslowe's  Diary  under  the  date  of  1596.  His  latest  dated 
production  appeared  in  1641,  but  we  may  periiaps  infer,  from  the 
following  lines,  that  he  was  still  liying  in  1648:  they  are  from  "A 
Satire  against  Separatists,"  published  in  that  year  :-* 

"  So  may  rare  Pageants  grace  the  Lord  Mayer's  show : 
And  none  find  ont  that  they  aie  idols  too : 
So  maj  yon  come  to  sleep  in  fur  at  last, 
And  some  Smectymnnan,  when  your  days  are  past, 
Yom*  fmieral  sermon  of  six  hours  rehearse. 
And  Heywood  sing  your  acts  in  lofty  yerse." 

Heywood  (besides  very  many  plays)  was  the  author  of  sereral  de- 
scriptions, Ac.  of  the  Pageants  on  Lord  Mayor's  day.  Hlb  "  Apology 
for  Actors,"  published  in  1612,  was  reprinted  in  1658  under  the  title  of 
<*  The  Act<Mra  Vindication,"  but  he  was  certainly  then  dead. 

He  had  at  one  time  an  intention  to  pubhsh  at  large  the  "  Liyes  of 
the  Poets,"  including  those  of  his  own  day  and  country,  and  we  can 
neyer  too  deeply  lament  that  he  did  not  cany  out  his  design ;  but  as 
he  lived  by  his  pen,  he  was  perhaps  compelled  to  apply  it  to  matters  of 
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more  immediate  interest  and  profit.  Iil  his  *'  History  of  Women," 
1624,  p.  174,  he  says, — "  But  1  may  have  occasion  to  speake  of  him 
(Homer)  in  a  larger  worke  intituled  the  Lires  of  all  the  Poets,  modeme 
and  forreigne,  to  which  worke  (if  it  come  once  againe  into  my  hands) 
I  shall  refer  yon."  Hence  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  biographies  of 
the  poets  had  already  been  prepared,  even  in  ''  a  larger  work  "  than 
his  "  History  of  Women,"  which  is  a  foKo  Yolume  of  466  pages,  but 
that  the  manuscript  was  not  then  "  in  his  hands."  The  loss  is  irrepar- 
able when  we  recollect  that  among  "modem  poets"  it  must  have 
included  the  lives  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  Marlowe, 
Greene,  Nash,  and  their  great  contemporaries.  Brathwaite  also 
states  that  Heywood  was  engaged  on  such  a  work. 


HiND^  James. — ^Hind's  Bamble^  or  the  Description  of  his 
maimer  and  course  of  life.  Wherein  is  related  the  several 
Bobberies  he  hath  committed  in  England^  and  the  Escapes 
he  hath  made  upon  several  occasions.  With  his  voyage 
to  Holland  &c.  With  a  Belation  of  his  going  to  the 
Scotch  King,  where  he  was  made  Scontxnaater  (xeneral  &c, 
A  Book  fall  of  Delight,  every  Story  affording  its  particular 
Jest. — ^London,  Printed  for  George  Latham.  1651. 12mo. 
23  leaves. 

This  tract  is  not  any  where  enumerated  among  those  which  relate  to 
the  notorious  Highwayman,  Capt.  James  Hind,  who  was  executed  at 
Worcester,  24th  Sept.  1652.  It  is  preceded  by  a  wood-cut  (clearly  not 
intended  for  the  work)  of  two  soldiers  on  horse-back,  riding  at  each 
other,  and  firing  off  their  carbines  as  ihey  approach. 

The  authorship  of  such  a  trifle  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence, 
but  an  address  "  to  the  judicious  Seader,"  in  which  the  subject  is 
likened  to  the  palace  of  Nonesuch,  is  subscribed  G.  F.  The  book  is  in 
21  dirisions,  of  which  ''the  Contents"  are  given  on  the  two  last 
leaves.  They  profess  to  relate,  in  brief,  the  histoiy  of  Hind  from  the 
time  he  served  under  a  noted  thief  of  the  name  of  Allen,  (who  robbed 
by  pretending  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  travelling  with  a  similar 
coach  and  retinue)  until  his  final  capture.  As  Hind  is  spoken  of  at 
the  end  in  the  past  tense,  perhaps  he  had  been  executed  at  the  time 
the  tract  was  really  published  (bearing  date  in  1651),  although,  if  it 
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were  so,  it  seems  smgnlar  that  nothing  should  hare  been  said  about 
the  conclusion  of  his  career. 

By  "  the  Scotch  King,"  on  the  title-page,  Charles  II.  was  intended, 
and  in  the  last  chapter  (so  to  call  it)  bnt  one  we  are  told — "  There 
were  many  flying  speeches,  that  Hind  should  be  the  man  who  should 
CGDYej  away  the  Scotch  King  from  the  fight  at  Worcester,  and  that 
be  shoidd  bring  him  to  London,  where  [when  P]  he  went  for  HoUand : 
but  if  this  were  true,  he  hath  done  things  not  to  be  paralleled ;  bat 
if  not  true,  he  hath  the  name  of  it."  On  the  last  page  it  is  said, 
"  Hind  was  a  man  but  of  mean  stature :  his  carriage  before  people 
^as  civil,  his  countenance  smiling,  good  language,  ciyiUy  doathed,  no 
great  spender  or  Banter  in  Tarems.  But  these  were  only  doaka  to 
deceive  honest  men  of  their  money." 


Hitchcock,  Robbbt. — A.  Pollitique  Piatt  for  the  honour  of 
the  Prince,  the  greate  profite  of  the  pnblique  state,  relief  of 
the  poore,  preservation  of  the  riche,  reformation  of  Boges 
and  Idle  persones,  and  the  wealthe  of  thousandes  that 
knowes  not  how  to  live.  Written  for  an  Newyeres  gift 
to  Englande,  and  the  inhabitantes  thereof,  by  Robert 
Hitchcok,  late  of  Caversfeelde  in  the  Countie  of  Backyng- 
ham.  Gentleman. — ^Imprinted  at  London  by  Jhon  Kyngs- 
ton.     1  Januarie.  1580.    B.  L.    4to.    26  kaves. 

The  title-page  is  in  an  arabesque  border,  with  the  figures  of  David 
and  Moses.  It  appears  that  the  author  was  a  soldier,  but  his  object  in 
writing  was  to  encourage  the  fisheries,  furnishing  his  work  with  a  table 
and  a  map  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  design.  After  a  dedication  "  to 
Englande  "  follows  a  page  of  verses  by  ''  Fraunces  Hitchcocke,  to  the 
Headers  of  this  his  brothers  booke,"  and  to  it  is  added  an  address 
"  to  the  fireendly  Beader."  On  the  last  page  the  author  states  that  he 
had  given  copies  of  some  previous  edition  of  his  "  platte,*'  not  now 
known,  to  the  Queen,  to  Lord  Leicester,  to  certain  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  to  twelve  "  Councellors  of  the  Lawe."  His  scheme 
may  have  been  a  good  one,  but  he  does  not  recommend  it  in  very 
good  English.  He  presented  this  particular  copy  to  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  afterwards  Lord  EUesmere. 
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HoaOASDE^  MiLBS, 

A  xnirronr  of  lore,  which  sach  light  doth  give. 
That  all  men  may  leame  howe  to  love  and  live. 

Compiled  and  set  fiirth  by  Myles  Hogarde^  servaimt  to 
the  quenes  highnesse. 

Mense  Maij^  1555. 
Cumprivikffio  adimprimendum  solum  4to.  B.  L.  29  leaves. 

This  Teiy  rare  tract  w  mentioned  by  Bitson,  (Bibl.  Poet.  345) 
and  Dibdin,  (Tfp.  Ant.  m.  189)  but  they  both  quote  the  title  inaccu- 
rately, and  both  erroneounly  represent  Wyer  as  the  printer  of  it.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  they  nerer  saw  it  themsdyes,  or  they  must  haye 
noticed  the  following  colophon : — 

"  Imprinted  at  London  by  Bobert  Caly,  within  the  precmct  of  the  late  dis- 
Bolyed  nonae  of  the  gray  Freers,  nowe  oonverted  to  an  Hospital  called  Christes 
hospital." 

Bitson  correctly  assigns  to  it  the  date  of  1555,  not  mentioning  the 
month,  but  Dibdin  places  it  among  Wyer's  undated  books.  We  shall 
therefore  make  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

The  dedication  to  Queen  Mary  commences, 

"  When  I  considered,  oh  most  noble  Qnene ! 
Howe  Gk)d  in  time  hath  wonderfully  wroufffat 
In  ledndng  ns  home,  whiche  so  long  hath  beene 
Out  of  his  true  dinrch,  yet  nowe  to  be  broneht 
Into  his  chnrch  agayne,  it  came  to  my  thon^t 
What  loye  by  yoor  grace  God  to  ns  did  showe, 
When  hope  was  almost  past^  as  al  men  do  know." 

To  rejoice  in  this  change  is  the  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  the  poem, 
and  Hoggarde  haying  explained  this  to  her  Majesty,  thus  ends  his 

9eryile  dedication* 

"  Of  my  minde  this  is  thonly  pretence, 
Most  hmnbly  beseeching  yonr  noble  highnesse 
To  take  it  in  worth,  though  intelligence 
To  set  ftoth  this  worke  to  the  worSiinesse 
I>oth  lacke  on  my  part,  yet  neverthelesse 
My  wit  is  good,  I  would  al  thinees  were  wel 
Thus  as  my  wit  is,  my  wyll  fnrm  I  tell. 

*<  Your  highnesse  hmnble  serramit, 

<<  Miles  Hogarde.** 

In  what  way  he  had  been  taken  into  the  Queen's  seryice  at  this  time 
we  are  unable  to  state :  Warton  (H.  E.  P.  lY.  20,  edit.  8yo.)  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  shoemaker,  but  Wood  (Ath.  Oxon.  I.  301,  edit.  Bliss) 
calls  him  "  of  London,  hosier,  the  first  trader  or  mechanic  that  ap- 
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peared  in  print  for  the  Catholic  cause."    Whaterer  were  his  oecapsr 
tion,  he  acknowledges  "  to  the  Eeader, 

"  My  caUing  is  not  bokes  to  wiite^ 
Nor  no  fanltes  to  reprove. 
But  to  folow  my  bnOTiiesse, 
As  wisedome  would  me  move ;" 

not,  however,  informing  ha  what  his  *'  business'*  was.    He  sobjoins, 

**  I  have  bnt  simple  talent^ 
My  writing  doth  expresse. 
Yet  doth  it  serye  in  ydle  times 
To  exchewe  ydlenesse." 

!rhe  body  of  the  performance  is  in  the  old  seven-line  stanza,  and  in 
the  opening  it  tells  ns  that,  while  he  was  walking  in  the  fields,  he  heazd 
a  nightingale,  with  which  he  fell  into  conrersation,  and  the  bird  took 
occasion  to  enforce  the  precepts  and  doctrines  for  which  Hoggarde 
contended,  besides  enjoining  Christian  charity.  We  need  not  enter 
into  the  argument,  which  was  most  convincing  to  the  anther,  who  at 
the  end  of  the  dull  coUoqny  writes  as  follows,  which  is  the  doee  of  the 

production. 

"  Tmth  it  is,  qd  I ;  nowe  I  see  it  well. 
Then  write  it,  qd  she,  if  thon  wylt  take  payne. 
I  am  content,  qd  I,  thon^  I  my  foly  tell, 
Syth  that  it  may  tmrne  to  my  neighbours  gayne. 
Then  farewell,  qd  she,  tyll  we  mete  agayne. 
With  that  she  toke  her  night  t  I  saw  her  no  more  : 
Then  I  went  and  wrote  all  as  ye  heard  before." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  subject  oonld  be  enlivened  by 
much  humour:  even  old  John  Heywood,  with  all  his  ability  and 
drollery,  could  not  make  his  "  Spider  and  Fly,"  published  in  the  next 
year  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  very  readable ;  but  he  did  not 
ehallenge  the  ridicule  which  was  heaped  by  the  Firotestants  upon 
Miles  Hoggarde,  who  was,  perhaps,  both  shoemaker  and  hosier :  Bee^ 
among  other  places,  p.  38,  of  the  present  work. 


Holland^  Abraham. — Hollandi  Post-hmna.  A  Funerall 
Elegie  of  King  James :  with  a  Congratulatory  Salv^  to 
King  Charles.  An  Elegie  of  the  Magnanimous  Henry 
Earle  of  Oxford.  A  Description  of  the  late  great^  feare- 
full  and  Prodigious  Plague :  and  divers  other  patheticall 
Poemes^  Elegies^  and  other  Lines  on  divers  subjects.   The 
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Post-Immes  of  Abraham  Holland^  sometimes  of  Trinity- 
Colledge  in  Cambridge.  The  Authors  Epitaph^  made  by 
himselfe. — CantabriffUBj  Impensis  Henrici  Holland,  1626. 
4to. 

The  rarity  of  this  small  Yolume  forms  its  principal  claim  to  notice ; 
and  that  rarity  is  accounted  for  by  Henry  Holland  in  an  address  "  to 
the  ingenious  and  ingenuous  Eeader,"  which  follows  the  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  wherein  he  states  that  he  had  printed  his  brother's 
posthumous  poems  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  distribution  only 
among  the  writer's  **  endeered  and  worthy  friends."  In  1622,  Abra- 
ham Holland  had  published  "  Naumachia,  or  a  Foeticall  Description 
of  the  cruell  and  bloudie  Sea-fight  or  Battaile  of  Lepanto,"  and  that 
piece,  "reyised  by  the  Author,"  was  appended  to  the  posthumous 
poems  in  1626. 

It  is  to  he  noted  that  among  the  commendatory  rerses  are  lines  by 
Michael  Drayton,  originally  prefixed  to  the  "  Naxunachia"  in  1622, 
and  here  reprinted  as  a  testimony  in  farour  of  the  whole  collection : 
fiitson  seems  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  they  had 
appeared  earlier  than  1626.    They  end  with  this  couplet ; 

"  Proceed  :  let  not  Apollo's  stocke  decay : 
Poets  and  Ejngs  are  not  made  ereiy  day." 

Other  short  pieces,  with  the  same  object,  are  by  E.  C,  Master  of 
Arts ;  by  "  J.  W.  J.  C.  upon  the  same,"  and  by  E.  P.  Hkeologus  in 
six  hexameters  and  pentameters.  There  are  new  title-pages  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  work,  one  of  which  is  the  following :  ''  Holland  his 
Hornet  to  sting  a  Yarlet ;  or,  a  few  Satyricall  lashes  for  one  that  did 
falsly  accuse  him,  to  the  late  Lord  Keeper,  of  a  Libell  against  John 
Owen's  Monument  in  Pauls.  By  Abraham  Holland."  This  is  in  short 
lines  that  are  not  very  intelligible,  but  the  mystery  seems  scarcely 
worth  unrarelling. 

Abraham  and  Henry  were  both  sons  to  the  more  celebrated  Phile- 
mon Holland,  the  translator  of  Livy,  Pliny,  &c»,  and  one  of  Abraham's 
Poems  is  addressed  "  to  my  deare  Father,  Mr.  Philemon  Holland, 
Doctor  in  Physicke,  being  sicke :"  here  Death,  as  in  Shakespeare,  is 
likened  to  a  "  Sergeant"  arresting  a  debtor.  The  character  of  the 
**  Description  of  the  Plague"  in  London  in  1626,  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  subsequent  lines,  where  the  writer  refers  to  the  many  red-crosses 
marked  upon  houses  where  the  infection  raged. 
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^  Waike  through  Hie  wofoll  streets  (whoever  date 
Still  venter  on  the  sad  infected  ayre). 
So  many  marked  houses  you  shall  meet, 
As  if  the  Cittie  were  one  Red-CrMte  t/trtet** 

Abraham  Holland  lived  at  Chelsea,  from  whence  he  datee  "  a  letter 
savouring  of  mortification/'  dated  24th  Ang.  1625.  He  dictated  his 
own  Epitaph  in  verse  to  his  brother  Hemy  on  18th  Feb.  1625-6,  and 
he  died  soon  afterwards.  "  Metrical  versions"  of  two  Psalms  are  also 
included  in  the  volnine :  one  of  them  is  by  Abraham  Holland,  and 
another  by  T.  C,  who  put  his  initials  at  the  end  of  it. 


Holy  Lbagub. — ^The  Birth,  Purpose  and  mortall  Wound  of 
the  Bomish  holie  League.  Describing  in  a  Mappe  the 
envie  of  Sathans  Shavelings,  and  the  follie  of  their 
wisedome,  through  the  Almighties  providence.  By  I.  L. 
Psalm  2  Vers.  2  &  4. — ^Imprinted  at  London  for  Thomas 
Cadman.     1589.    4to.    B.  L.     6  leaver. 

What  is  here  called  "  a  Mappe"  is  a  wood-cat,  partly  like  a  mspr 
and  partly  a  representation  of  figures  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  A 
prose  explanation,  occupying  four  pages,  follows,  and  those  are  suc- 
ceeded by  32  six-line  stanzas.  They  represent  the  Devil  as  proceeding 
to  Bome,  and  addressing  the  Pope :  the  first  stanza  of  the  Devil's 
speech,  addressing  the  Pope  as  his  well-beloved  son,  is  this,  and  suffi- 
ciently shows  the  nature  of  the  whole : — 

<<  Draw  neere,  my  sonne,  and  listen  to  thy  Sire : 

The  world  waxeth  old,  and  may  not  long  endoie ; 
The  time  drawee  on  apace :  it  must  consume  with  fire ; 

Then  ends  thy  kingdome  too,  which  standeth  nothing  sore, 
Because  the  Gospdl  spreads  it  self  e  apace. 
While  thou  and  thine  nmne  headlong  to  diagraoe.'* 

Here  and  there  some  slight  attempt  is  made  at  humour,  but  with 
little  success ;  and  the  abuse  of  Boman  Catholics,  as  may  be  imagined, 
is  violent,  but  hardly  as  coarse  as  usual.  If  we  mistake  not,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished old  actor  was  the  writer  of  this  tract — John  Tisneham :  Ihe 
initials  are  his :  and  though  it  has  never  before  been  mentioned,  we 
learn  from  '*  A  Whip  for  a  Ape,"  published  soon  after  1588,  that,  like 
Tarlton,  !Knell,  Armin,  and  other  noted  players,  he  was  "  a  rhymer** 
against  papists  and  puritans. 


jfcii^  ■  < 
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HowLEGLAS. — ^Here  begiimetlie  a  merye  Jeste  of  a  man  called 
Howleglas^  and  of  many  mameloos  thinges  and  Jestes 
that  He  dyd  in  his  lyffe  in  Eastlande  and  in  many  other 
places*  [Colophon.]  Thus  endeth  the  life  of  Howleglas. 
^—Imprinted  at  London  in  Lothbury  by  me  Wyllyam 
Copland.    4to.    B.  L« 

Bibliographers  have  taken  notice  of  only  two  exemplars  of  this  work, 
bat,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  three  are  extant.  The  only  two  hitherto 
mentioned  are  both  stated  to  be  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  editor  of  the  modem  improved  castrated  im- 
pression (Sto.  1860),  gives  their  respectiTe  dates  as  1528  and  1530, 
adding  that  1528  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  earlier  ''  by  the  British 
Mnseom  Catalogue,"  the  later  being  of  1530.  Now,  recollecting  that 
William  Copland,  from  whose  press  both  proceeded,  did  not  begin  to 
print  until  1548,  (as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  figures  upon  any  of 
his  books),  and  ceased  (on  the  same  authority)  to  print  in  1561,  How- 
leglas must,  in  all  probability,  belong  to  a  period  between  1548  and 
1561,  and  could  not  hare  been  issued  either  in  1528  or  1530.  We 
should  be  disposed  to  assign  it  conjecturally  to  about  the  year  1555  or 
1556  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  he  mistaken  when 
he  states,  that  1528  is  the  date  given  to  the  earlier  copy  in  the  Museum 
Catalogue.  If  not  his  mistake,  it  is  certainly  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  Catalogue,  because  in  1528  William  Copland  was  probably  quite 
young,  and  did  not  put  forth  any  work,  as  from  his  press,  xmtil  twenty 
years  afterwards. 

It  is  also  incorrect,  as  we  have  said,  to  assert  that  "  of  the  English 
Howleglas  two  copies  only  remain,"  both  being  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  for  we  write  with  a  third  copy  under  our  eyes :  it  i^ 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  was  included  in  the  folio  Catalogue  of  that  library 
printed  in  1843,  seventeen  years  before  Mr.  Mackenzie  wrote  the 
introduction  and  notes  to  his  "  Marvellous  Adventures  and  rare 
Conceits  of  Master  Tyll  Owlglass."  Unfortunately,  like  the  two 
copies  in  the  Museum,  it  is  veiy  imperfect,  wanting  all  the  text 
before  sign.  C  ii.,  commencing  with  the  chapter  "How  howleglas 
made  hole  all  the  sicke  folke  that  were  in  the  hospital,  where  the  spere 
of  our  lord  is :"  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  quote  the  veiy  words 
and  letters  with  which  it  opens : — 

''Ypon  a  time  howleglas  came  to  Northeborongh,  and  he  set  vpon  the 
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chnrdie  dorea  and  vpon  tJie  Gidlde  hall,  md  eneiy  place  that  all  tbe  people  ia 
that  towne  might  know  that  he  was  a  great  maister  of  Phisicke." 

The  last  words  of  the  volume  are  these  :•* 

^  And  on  the  stone  was  grane  and  orle  holding  a  glas  wiib  ber  dcwes : 
And  thereon  was  graoen  thjs  scriptare.  Presume  no  man  awaje  thjs  sfame 
to  take,  For  vnder  this  stone  was  howleglas  barred  late.  In  the  jeare  of  our 
Lord  God,  M,CCC  and  fy%e." 

The  abore  varies  most  materially  from  the  words  and  figures  quoted 
by  Dr.  Dibdin  (T^p.  Ant.  m.  148) :  the  spelling  is  difierenty  and 
Howleglas  is  there  represented  as  having  died,  not  in  1350,  but  in 
1460.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  1350,  as  it  stands  in  the  Bodleiaa 
copy,  is  the  right  date ;  and  it  serves  still  farther  to  establish  that  tiiis 
third  copy  from  William  Copland's  press  was  not  the  same  impres- 
sion as  either  of  the  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  colophon  of  the  exemplar  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  artide,  and  therefore  need  not  here 
repeat,  is  also  unlike  that  furnished  by  Dibdin  and  other  authorities, 
which  runs  as  follows: ''  Thus  endeth  y«lyfe  of  Howleglas.  Imprjmted 
at  London  in  Tamestrete  at  the  Vinetre  on  the  thre  Craned  wharfe  by 
Wyllyam  Copland."  Li  the  Bodleian  copy  William  Copland's  ad« 
dress  is  merely  '*  at  London,  in  Lothbuiy.*' 

It  is  remarkable  when  Mr.  Mackenzie,  veiy  properly,  expresses  his 
obligations  to  Dr.  Bandinel,  to  the  Bev.  A.  Hackman,  and  to  the  Sev.  J. 
S.  Sidebotham  of  Oxford,  that  they  should  none  of  them  hsve  pointed 
out  to  him  the  great  literary  curiosity  of  this  ikird  copy  of  **  Howle- 
glas" in  the  Bodleian,  known  to  have  been  there  for  the  last  20  years. 
There  we  found  it,  and  met  with  another  veiy  curious  and  interesting 
circumstance  regarding  it.  There  is  a  piece  of  paper  pasted  over  the 
beginning  of  the  imperfect  tract,  which  conceals  nearly  half  a  page 
of  the  text ;  and  upon  a  blank  page  at  the  end  is  a  MS.  note  (as 
we  believe  in  the  hand-writing  of  Spenser's  friend  Gabriel  Harvey) 
which  contains  a  most  singular  and  valuable  memorandum  respecting 
the  author  of  "The  Faerie  Queene:"  no  christian  name  is  given, 
and  the  surname  is  spelt  Spetuar,  which  might  be  Harvey's  peculiar 
and  pedantic  mode  of  writing  the  name,  though  it  does  not  so 
appear  in  any  extant  printed  or  MS.  example.  We  copy  the  note  as 
exactly  as  possible,  but  some  words  here  and  there  are  nearly,  and 
others  quite,  obliterated  by  Mction :  these  we  have  supplied  in  part 
by  conjecture,  but  so  little  is  wanting,  and  the  sense  is  so  plain,  that 
we  cannot  have  erred  in  any  at  all  material  point.    It  is  especially 
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applicable  to  this  copy  of  "  Howleglaa/'  whicli,  with  Scoggin's  and 
Skelton's  Jests,  and  the  life  of  Tiazarillo  de  Tonnes,  must  once  have 
belonged  to  Spenser :  it  rnns  literatim  thus  :— 

*^  This  Howleglasse  with  Shoggin,  Skelton  and  Zazarillo,  given  to  me 
at  London  qfMr,  Sponsor  xx  Decembrie,  1678,  on  condition  that  I woold 
heetowe  the  reading  of  them  on  or  htfore  the  first  qf  January  imediatly 
eneuing :  otherwiee  tojbrfhit  unto  him  my  Lucian  in  fower  volumes. 
Whereupon  I  was  the  rather  induced  to  trifle  away  so  many  howers  as 
were  idely  overpassed  in  running  thorowgh  the  foresaid  foolish  hoohes : 
wherein  me  thought  that  not  all  fower  togither  seemed  comparable  fir 
false  and  crafty  feales  with  Jon  Miller,  whose  witty  shiftes  and 
practises  ar  reported  amongst  Shelton's  Tales" 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  bool:s  in  the  possession  of  Spenser, 
and  the  character  of  the  two  persons  concerned  in  the  anecdote,  the 
above  MS.  note  will  be  admitted  to  be  very  remarkable.  The  date 
of  it  is  just  before  Christmas  1578,  while  Spenser's  "  Shepherd's  Ca* 
lendar,"  was  going  through  the  press,  for  it  was  entered  for  publica* 
tion  on  the  6th  December  following.  The  scene,  too,  is  laid  in  London, 
so  that  our  great  poet,  supposing  him,  as  we  ftilly  beHere,  to  be 
intended,  was  not  then  in  the  north  of  England  but  in  London :  in 
«« The  Life  of  Spenser,"  (Works,  1862,  Yol.  I.  p.  zxix),  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  in  the  metropolis  in  1578.  The  highly  humourous  stoiy  of  John 
the  Miller,  by  Skelton,  is  the  last  but  two  in  the  ''  Merie  Tales  Newly 
Imprinted  and  made  by  Master  Skelton,  Poet  Laureat,"  which  came 
from  the  press  of  Thomas  Colwell,  about  1567,  having  been  then 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  for  publication.  (See  Extracts  from  the 
Stat.  Beg.  Shakesp.  Soc.  edit.  L  160.) 

Those  who  take  up  the  copy  of  "Howleglas"  in  the  Bodleian, 
however  imperfect,  and  on  this  account  unsatisfactory,  Inay  feel  pretty 
well  assured  that  their  hands  touch  the  veiy  same  leaves  that  were 
turned  over  by  Spenser,  and  recommended  by  him  to  the  perusal  of 
Crabriel  Harvey.  The  three  other  publications  show  the  fanciful  cha< 
racter  of  Spenser's  studies  not  long  before,  as  we  may  suppose,  he 
oonmienced  his  "  Faeiy  Queen,"  and  just  after  he  had  written  hia 
«  Shepherd's  Calendar." 

Of  "  Howleglas"  and ''  Skelton's  Tales,"  we  have  already  spoken : 
of  "  Scoggins  Jests"  the  earliest  edition  remaining  to  us  is  of  the 
year  1626,  but  they  must  then  have  been  in  print  nearly  a  century: 
a  History  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  printed  in  1576,  is  extant,  and  it 
was,  in  all  probability,  that  which  our  great  romantic  poet  challenged 
Harvey  to  read  with  the  other  books. 
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HuBBiBD^  W. — ^The  Tragicall  and  lamentable  Historie  of  two 
fajtlifiill  Mates :  Ceyx  Kynge  of  Thrachine  and  Alcione 
his  wife :  drawen  into  English  Meeter.  By  W.  Hubbard. 
1569. — ^' Imprinted  at  London  by  Wyllyam  How^  for 
Bichard  Johnes  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his  shop  nnder  the 
Lotterie  house.     8yo.    B.  L.    8  leaves. 


This  is  by  no  meanB  a  contemptible  poem  for  the  period  when  it 
written  and  printed :  it  is,  of  course,  from  Orid,  whose  Metamorphoseit 
translated  by  Golding  in  fonrteen-syllable  ooxq>lets,  was  then  in  print. 
W.  Hubbard,  howerer,  gives  his  amplified  version  in  a  peculiar,  and 
by  no  means  disagreeable^  lyrical  measure,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following,  his  first  stanza : — 

**  When  frowning  Fortane  gan  assanlte 
her  Foes  whose  deth  she  doth  desire 
She  will  reyenge,  though  for  no  fiuilte^ 

When  Enyie  hath  set  her  on  fire  : 
Shee  seekes  to  bring  men  to  decaie 

whom  erst  alofte 
She  had  set  up  at  pleasante  staje^ 
thoii£^  reelmg  ofte." 

He  has  another  pecnHarity,  for  he  sometimes  makes  the  sense  nm 
on,  without  pause,  from  one  stanza  to  another,  which  gives  considerable 
ease  to  the  narrative  : — ^thus. 

''  At  last,  they  all  arrived  are, 

when  night  was  come  and  day  was  spent^ 
Where  eche  of  them  must  ende  their  care^ 

and  ^  must  there  their  lives  relent  t 
For  Boveas  with  hia  bitter  Uaste 

doth  fievslie'  blow, 
And  waves  do  rise  up  all  in  haste 
to  overthrowe 

«  Their  ship ;  and  they  with  fesrefnll  qfieede 
do  cat  down  Sailes  and  Glothea  down  rend  z 
Eche  man  is  bnsle  now  at  needev 

Tet  all  in  vaine  thei  do  contend  ; 
For  now  the  Tempest  hath  by  Ibroe 

tiie  upper  hande. 
King  Gejx  doth  oftimes  wish  his  oorae 
to  be  on  Umde." 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  well-known  mythological  story,  bnt  the 
use  of  "  spell "  for  oracle,  as  in  the  subsequent  stanza,  is,  as  far  as 
we  remember,  without  precedent :  it  follows  an  account  of  the  loss 
of  the  hero;— 
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'  **  Now  dead  and  drowned  in  the  Sea, 

jet  she  the  dajes  doth  compt  and  tell : 
She  thinkes,  poore  wretch  Aldone, 

her  husbfuides  home  retome  from  Spxix 
To  be  bat  alowe ;  and  she  doth  thinke 

eche  hower  a  day : 
No  joyes  into  her  hart  can  sink 
ibr  hia  delay." 

The  eoDdkaaon,  after  she  has  found  the  dead  body  of  Ceyx  upon 
tiie  shorei  and  has  drowned  herself,  is  given  in  this  stanza :— 

"  Their  love  right  well  we  may  commende, 
For  few  snche  Mates  are  at  this  day, 
Who  lore  so  sted&st  to  the  ende : 
Therefore  example  take  we  may 
By  Ceyx  and  Aldone, 

which  both  lire  still, 
As  I  do  read,  and  hamit  the  Sea, 
as  Poets  wilL" 

He  only  subscribes  it  **  W.  Hub,"  but  it  stands  Hubbard  at  length 
on  the  title-page.  It  has  been  usual  also  to  christen  him  "  William," 
but  for  aught  that  is  known  his  name  may  haye  been  Walter,  or  any 
other  beginning  with  the  letter  W.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author's 
history,  or  of  any  other  production  by  him. 

We  never  saw  more  than  a  single  copy  of  this  poem,  which  was  the 

same  used  by  T.  Warton  (H.  E.  P.  edit.  8yo.  lY.  239),  and  by  Eitson 

(Bibl.  Poet.  p.  251)  both  of  whom  give  the  mere  titles.    Its  rarity 

induces  us  to  subjoin  another  stanza,  which  is  rery  natural  and  simple 

in  its  style,  and  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  in  the  whole  poem.    Ceyx  is 

announcing  his  determination  to  leave  Alcyone  :— 

^  He  then  began  with  fanltring  voice 
to  shewe  the  matter  to  his  wife ; 
At  whose  presence  she  did  rejoyoe, 

for  sore  she  loved  him  as  her  life  : 
Bnt  when  she  heard  he  would  departe, 

with  f eare  there  strake 
A  chilnes  straighte  unto  hir  hart, 
diat  teares  out  brake.'' 


HuBBBT,  Sm  Francis. — ^The  deplorable  Life  and  Death  of 
Edward  the  Second^  King  of  England.  Together  with 
the  Downefall  of  the  two  unfortunate  Fayorits^  GayeBtone 
and  Spencer.  Storied  in  an  excellent  Poem. — ^London 
Printed  for  Eoger  MichelL     12mo.     1628.     77  leaves. 

This  first  edition  was  published  anonymoosly,  but  the  Earl  of 


HxJNNis^  William. — Hnnnies  Becreations :  Conteining  fonre 
godlie  and  compendiouB  discourses^  Intitaled  Adams 
Banishinent.  Christ  his  Crib.  The  loste  Sheepe.  The 
complaint  of  old  age.  Wherennto  is  newly  adjoyned 
these  two  notable  and  pithie  Treatises,  The  Creation  of 
the  first  Weeke.  The  hfe  and  death  of  Joseph.  Compiled 
by  William  Hunnis^  one  of  the  Gentleme  of  hir  Majesties 
chappel  and  maister  to  the  children  of  the  same. — 'Printed 
by  P.  S.  for  W«  Jaggard^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shoppe 
at  the  east  end  of  S.  Ihmstons  church.     1595.    12mo. 

«  The  Hfe  and  death  of  Joseph  "  appears  to  be  new  in  this  ooQection 
of  Huimis's  well-known  productions^  the  publication  of  which  com- 
menced precisely  fire  and  forty  years  anterior  to  the  date  of  this  im* 
pression.  It  is  on  account  of  the  **  Joseph"  that  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article  the  whole  title  of  a  hitherto  unnotioed 
edition.  Between  1588,  when  the  "  Becreations  "  first  came  out  under 
that  name,  and  1596,  the  author,  who  must  then  hare  been  far  ad« 
yanced  in  years,  composed  the  "  two  notable  and  pithy  treatises  *' that 
come  last  in  the  work. 

Probably  to  giye  more  appearance  of  novelty  to  the  rolume,  the 
writer  placed  *'  The  Creation  of  the  first  Week "  immediately  after 
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Bridgewater  in  his  copy  wrote  the  name  of  the  author  on  the  tiHe-page, 
and  in  1629  another  impression  came  out,  which  Sir  P.  Hubert  dedi- 
cated to  his  brother  Bichard.  Opposite  the  title  is  an  engraTing  of 
Edward  II.  The  poem  consists  of  fire  hundred  and  eighty  seyen-liDe 
stanzas,  but  after  stanza  343  occurs  a  blank  in  both  editions,  whidi  is  ^ 

easily  explained:  on  May  1,  1625,  Charles  L  was  married  to  Uie 
Princess  Henrietta  of  Prance,  and  it  would  hare  been  dangerous,  so 
soon  afterwards,  to  publish  a  passage  strongly  and  directly  oppoaed  to 
Prench  matrimonial  alliances-* 

'<  I  tax  not,  France,  onr  matches  made  with  thee. 
Yet  have  they  not  proy'd  good  for  either's  weal/'  &c. 

The  rest  that  is  deficient,  consisting  of  nearly  three  stanzas,  may  be 
seen  by  the  complete  edition  of  the  poem,  which  was  printed  in  8yo. 
1721,  from  a  manuscript. 


«db 
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the  preliminary  matter,  while  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Joseph'*  closes 
the  small  rolume :  it  occupies  no  fewer  than  81  pages,  while  all  that 
goes  before  it  is  comprised  in  65  pages.  At  the  back  of  the  title 
is  Honnis's  Acrostic  on  his  own  name,  which  he  was  fond  of  in- 
serting in  re-impressions  of  his  poems.  "  The  Creation  of  the  first 
Week  "  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  printed  at 
an  earlier  date,  bnt  the  History  of  Joseph  is  a  norelty,  excepting  so 
far  as  it  had  been  briefly  touched  in  the  author's  "  Genesis  :"  on  this 
account  we  subjoiri  a  few  extracts  from  it.  It  has  a  separate  title- 
page,  and  upon  it  the  following  admonitory  stanza:— 

"  Let  Joseph  teach  thee 
Love  and  Chastitle : 

So  shalt  thon  have 
A  l6iig  blessed  life. 
Void  of  slU  strife, 

From  birth  to  the  grave/' 

The  whole  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  each  preceded  by  a  short 
"  argument,"  and  the  following  from  Chap.  6  relates  to  the  meeting 
between  Joseph  and  Benjamin  :—* 

*'  Then  Joseph,  lifting  np  his  eies, 

young  Benjamin  espide. 
Said  he,  is  this  yonnge  Benjamin, 

of  whom  joa  spake  before  ? 
My  Sonne,  to  the[ej  God  merey  shew, 

said  he,  for  evermore  I 
And  Joseph  hasted  him  away, 

his  teares  began  to  faU  ; 
His  hart  npon  young  Benjamin 

did  yeame  and  melt  withaU. 
So  he  unto  his  chamber  went^ 

that  none  migbt  him  espie, 
And  there  a  space  did  weep,  and  shed 

forth  teares  abundantly." 

Here  is  not  much  amplification ;  and  the  versifyer  has  proved  his 
judgment  and  good  taste  in  adhering,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  ihe 
beautiful  simplicity  of  Scripture.  The  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
is  written  in  the  same  spirit  in  Chap.  9  :-— 

**  Then  Joseph  did  him  ready  make, 

his  chariots  eke  also. 
And  np  to  GU)8hen  land  he  went 

his  ntther  for  to  know  : 
To  whom  he  did  himselfe  present, 

and  on  his  necke  did  fall. 
Whereon  he  wept  a  good  long  space, 

to  comfort  of  them  all. 

G  0 
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Then  Israeli  to  Joseph  said, 

now  let  m J  life  depart^ 
Sitfa  I  have  uyde  to  see  ^y  face, 

and  that  aliTe  thou  art." 

Here  we  must  excuse  tLe  taaiologoas  eking  oat  of  the  rerse  hj 
"  eke  also/'  and  the  line  "  to  comfort  of  them  all,"  because  the  ihjme 
required  the  slight  addition.  The  death  of  Jose^  is  the  end  of 
Genesis,  and  Hmmis  uses,  as  nearly  as  the  yerse  woold  allow,  the  Jin- 
gnage  of  the  original : — 

**  And  Josqih  to  his  duldren  said, 

I  readj  am  to  dj ; 
And  God  wil  sorelj  visite  you, 

as  time  the  thing  dud  try, 
And  bring  yon  safe  out  of  this  land 

mito  the  land  he  sware 
To  Abram,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 

and  rid  yon  so  from  care. 
Then  of  the  children  of  Israel 

an  otfae  did  Joseph  take. 
And  said,  God  sme  will  yisit  you 

for  his  great  mercies  sake  : 
And  yon  shal  cany  hence  my  bones, 

thus  did  he  prophesie, 
Being  an  hmidreth  yeares  and  ten, 

and  in  that  age  did  die. 
And  after  they  embalmed  him, 

and  put  him  in  a  chest, 
In  manner  as  his  &ther  was ; 

So  him  th'  Egyptians  drest" 

The  versification  is  not  always  regular,  for  Htumis  now  and  then 
allowed  himself  the  liberty  of  a  triplet,  still  howerer  observing  the 
fonrteen-syllable  measure,  divided,  as  a  great  poetical  authority  ex- 
presses it,  *'  into  eight  and  six."  His  works  continued  to  be  popular 
far  into  the  seventeenth  century. 


HuTTON,  Luke. — ^The  Blacke  Dogge  of  Newgate :  both  pithie 
and  profitable  for  all  Headers.  Vide,  Lege,  Cave,  Time 
shall  trie  the  tmeth. — ^Imprinted  at  London  by  G.  Simson 
and  W.  White.    4to.    B.  L.    21  leaves. 

This  traet  was  by  Luke  Hutton,  who  ''there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  was  a  younger  son  of  Matthew  Hutton,  D.D.  Archbishop  of 
York."  (Cooper's  Atk.  Cantab.  11.  540.)  He  was  matricukted  at 
Trinity  College  in  1682,  took  no  degree,  but  instead  of  it,  took  to  the 
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road,  and  was  executed  for  a  highway  robbery  in  1698.  The  work 
before  ns  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Newgate,  into  which 
Hutton  had  been  thrown  by  a  person  whom  he  designates  as  ''  the 
Black  Dog."  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham,  who  had 
probably  tried  Hutton  on  some  occasion  when  he  had  been  acquitted. 
In  an  epistle  "  to  the  Keader,"  he  mentions  a  tract  by  him  called  his 
**  Bepentance,"  which  must  have  been  printed,  though  now  only  known 
in  MS.  {Atk.  Cantab.  II.  540),  because  its  author  tells  us  that  it 
was  "  well  received,"  and  on  this  account  he  calls  the  work  before  us 
his  "  second  labour."  Both  the  dedication  and  the  epistle  are  signed 
Luke  Hutton,  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  his  name,  his  object  pro- 
bably being  to  raise  a  little  money  from  the  press.  The  poem  with 
which  it  commences,  and  which  consists  of  81  six-line  stanzas,  fiHiyig 
17  pages,  is  a  dull  dream  or  vision,  in  parts  hardly  intelligible  in  our 
day,  but  not  amiss  as  mere  versification.  We  copy  two  stanzas  firom 
the  commencement : — 

''Layd  m  my  bed,  I  gan  for  to  reconnt 

A  thousand  things  which  had  been  in  my  time ; 
My  birth,  my  youth,  my  woes  which  all  snnnonnt^ 

My  life,  my  loese,  my  libeitie,  my  crime  : 
Then,  where  I  was  unto  my  minde  recalling, 
Methonght  Earth  gap*d,  and  I  to  Hell  was  falling. 

«  Amidst  tiiefle  fearee,  that  all  my  senses  cmnber, 
Care  clos'd  mine  eies,  and  sorrow  wranflr  my  hart : 

Opprest  with  grief  e  mine  eye-lids  gan  to  umnber, 
But,  borne  to  woes,  must  of  more  woes  have  part. 

A  thousand  Furies  to  my  heart  appearing, 

That  did  affiright  my  sonle  with  ugly  feanng.*' 

He  writes  this  vision  by  supposed  direction  of  Minerva,  and  it  cer- 
tainly gives  token  of  some  education.  We  apprehend  that  the  date  of 
the  tract  was  about  1596  or  1597,  and  it  was  twice  reprinted,  in  1612 
and  1638 :  it  seems  originally  to  have  been  thought  that  the  poem, 
though  considerably  spun  out,  was  not  enough  for  publication  by 
itself,  and  in  order  to  swell  the  bulk  Luke  Hutton  added  a  Dialogue, 
between  himself  and  one  Zawny,  on  the  art  of  coney-catching,  by 
which  the  author  had  at  one  period  severely  suffered.  This  leads  him 
to  think  of  Bobert  Greene,  who  had  written  so  much  to  expose  cheats 
and  sharpers,  and  Hutton  makes  a  sort  of  apostrophe  regarding  him : — 

**  Gentlemen,"  (he  says,  addressing  his  Headers),  "  though  I  want  eloquence, 
yet  you  shall  see  I  have  a  rowling  tongue,  deepe  knowledge,  and  am  a  rare 
fellow  to  bewray  many  matters  touching  Cunni-catching. 

**  Maister  Greene,  God  be  with  thee  I  for  if  thou  hadst  been  a  live,  knowing 
what  I  know,  thou  wouldst  as  well  have  made  worke  as  matter ;  but,  for  my 

c  c  2 
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part,  I  am  a  plaine  fellow,  and  what  I  know  I  will  not  be  meale  mouthed,  but 
blab  I  wist,  and  out  it  must ;  naj,  and  out  it  shall,  for  as  the  Comedian  sajd, 
Pleutu rymarum  sum" 

Though  he  might  Imow  mach  about  it,  lie  contriyed  to  teU  yery 
little,  and  it  appears  as  if  he  made  false  pretensions,  in  order  to  attract 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Certainly  he  gives  no  reyelations  that  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  Greene  and  others.  The  "  Black 
Pog  of  Newgate,"  the  professed  subject  of  Hutton's  tract,  is  not  in 
any  way  related  to  Abraliam  Fleming's  Black  Dog  of  Bongay  in  1677. 
'*  The  Black  Dog  of  Newgate,"  some  well  known  yillainous  character  of 
the  time,  (see  also  p.  204)  formed  the  title  of  a  play  by  Hathway,  Day, 
and  Smith  in  the  autumn  of  1602,  which  was  so  successful,  that  it 
was  followed  by  a  Second  part  in  the  spring  of  1603.  (Henslowe's 
Diary,  pp.  244, 249.)  By  a  tayem-token,  noticed  in  the  *'  Nunusmatio 
Chronicle  "  in  1847,  it  appears  that  "  the  Black  Dog  of  Newgate  "  be- 
came the  sign  of  a  public  house. 

In  1598  Millington  published  a  broadside  ballad,  called  "Luke 
Hutton's  Lamentation,"  purporting  to  have  been  written  just  before 
his  execution  at  York.  Whether  it  were  by  Hutton  or  not,  it  con- 
tains some  biographical  particulars  of  him :  he  was  bom  on  St.  Luke's 
day,  of  "  parents  of  good  degree,"  and  he  was  not  twenty  when  he 
began  his  career  of  crime :  we  quote  one  stanza  : — 

**  Not  twentie  yceres  old,  alas,  was  I, 

Ah,  woe  is  me,  woe  is  me,  for  my  great  folly  I 
When  I  begun  this  fellonie  : 

Be  wamid,  yong  wantons,  hemp  paaseth  green  holly. 
With  me  went  stiU  twelve  yeomen  tall, 
Which  I  did  my  twelve  Apostles  call." 

Ailerwards,  as  he  tells  us,  he  obtained  the  place  of  a  Jailor,  but 
let  out  all  the  prisoners,  and  liyed  for  three  years  upon  the  spoil 
he  procured  by  robbery.  He  was  then  taken,  carried  to  Newgate,  and 
by  the  Sheriff  conyeyed  to  York,  where  he  was  tried  and  hanged.  His 
father  was  Archbishop  at  the  time. 


Htnb,  John. — ^Eliosto  libidinoso:  Described  in  two  Bookes : 
Wherein  their  imminent  dangers  are  declared^  who  guid- 
ing the  course  of  their  life  by  the  compasse  of  Affection, 
either  dash  their  ship  against  most  dangerous  shelves, 
or    else    attaine    the  Haven  with    eztreame   Prejudice. 
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Written  by  John  Hynd.  Hor:  Art:  Poet.  Aut  prodesse 
volunt,  &c. — ^At  London^  Printed  by  Valentine  Simmes^ 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  Nathaniel  Butter.  1606.  4to« 
50  leaves. 

This  aathor  was  a  great  imitator  of  Bobert  Greene  and  John  Lilly, 
and  like  most  imitators,  exaggerated  the  peculiarities  and  defects  of 
his  originals :  even  his  explanatory  title  is  nearly  a  copy  of  that  of 
Greene's  "Gwydonins,  the  Card  of  Fancie"  (originally  printed  in 
1584),  for  we  there  read  '*  Wherein  the  Folly  of  those  Carpet  Knights 
is  decjphered,.  which,  guyding  their  course  by  the  compa^se  of  Cupid, 
either  dash  their  ship  against  most  dangerous  rockes,  or  else  attaine 
the  haven  with  paine  and  perill."  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hynd 
was  well  acquainted  with  Greene's  works,  for  in  the  body  of  the 
romance  in  our  hands  (p.  91)  he  quotes  at  length  "Francesco's 
•Soundelay,"  finom  Greene's  "Never  too  Late,"  the  earliest  known 
impression  of  which  came  out  in  1590 :  Hynd  calls  it  "Eliostoes 
Soundelay,"  and  admits  that  his  hero  "  had  borrowed  it  of  a  worthy 
writer."    It  begins : 

"  Sitting  and  sighing  in  my  secret  muse, 
As  once  Apollo  did,  surprised  with  Love, 
Noting  the  slipperie  waies  yoang  yeares  doe  use, 
What  fond  afiects  the  prime  of  youth  doth  moove  ; 
With  bitter  teares  despairing  I  doe  crie, 
Woe  worth  the  fanlts  and  rallies  of  mine  eye  1" 

Each  of  the  eight  stanzas  concludes  with  the  closing  couplet ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that,  with  some  small  variation,  it  occurs  in  the  same 
way  in  a  poem  by  Thomas  Lodge,  printed  in  15H9,  near  the  end  of  his 
"  Glaucus  and  SdUa :"  it  consists  there  of  only  three  stanzas,  and  we 
quote  the  first  :— 

"  When  with  advice  I  weigh  my  yeares  f orepast, 
And  comit  the  com^  that  in  my  yoath  J  kept ;, 
How  my  fond  eies  on  garish  beautie  plast, 
IHmde  by  desires  in  vaine  opinion  slept ; 

For  everie  looke  and  thoa^ht  with  teares  I  crie^ 

I  loath  the  faults  and  folhes  of  mine  eie  I" 

As  far  as  regards  the  date  of  publication.  Lodge  had  the  start  of 
Greene,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Hynd  came  long  after  them  both. 
Though  he  does  not  name  the  "  worthy  writer,"  from  whom  he  borrowed 
"  Eliosto's  Boundelay,"  it  is  certain  that  he  resorted  to  Ghreene.  On 
p.  89,  Hynd  inserts  a  poem  for  which  he  acknowledges  he  was  in- 
debted to  N.  B.,  Le.  Nicholas  Breton, 
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There  are,  besides,  severaL  apparentlj  original  poems  in  the  coarse 
of  the  work,  but  only  one  or  two  of  them  as  good  as  those  Hynd 
copied :  we  may  suspect  that  these  are  not  his  own ;  but  there  is  one 
that  he  distinctly,  yet  covertly,  claims.  It  is  printed  on  p.  77,  under 
the  title  of  ''  Dinohin's  Sonnet,"  the  letters  of  "  Dinohin"  being  the 
same  as  those  used  in  his  own  name,  John  Hynd,  or  Hind.  It 
is  only  a  "  Sonnet"  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word,  consisting 
of  three  six-line  stanzas,  and  they  may  be  quoted  as  a  faTourable 
specimen: 

*^  I  rashly  vowed  (fond  wretch,  why  did  I  so  ?) 
When  I  was  free,  that  Love  Bhomd  not  inthrall  me  : 
Ah  foolish  boast,  the  cause  of  all  my  woe. 
And  this  miBfortnne  that  doth  now  be&ll  me  I 

Loves  God,  incensd,  did  sweare  that  I  should  smart ; 

That  done,  he  shot,  and  strooke  me  to  the  heart. 

"  Sweet  was  the  wound,  but  bitter  was  the  paine : 
Sweet  is  the  bondage  to  so  faire  a  creature, 
tf  coie  ihonghts  doe  not  Beatles  brightneese  staine, 
Nor  craeltie  wrong  so  divioe  a  creatm«. 

Love,  pittie  mee,  and  let  it  quite  my  cost, 

By  Love  to  finde  what  I  by  Love  have  lost 

**  Heav'ns  pride.  Earths  wonder,  Natures  peerelesse  choice, 
Faire  harbour  of  my  soules  decaying  gladnesae. 
Yield  him  som^  ease,  whose  faint  and  trembling  voioe 
Both  sue  for  pittie,  overwhelmd  with  sadnesse  : 
In  thee  it  rests,  faire  Saint,  to  save  or  spill 
His  life  whose  love  ia  ledde  by  Reason's  wilL" 

There  is  some  measure  and  music,  if  not  much  new  meaning  in  the 
lines.  As  a  specimen  of  Hind's  prose  the  following  may  be  accepted, 
and  the  resemblance  to  Greene  and  Lilly,  will  at  onoe  be  seen :  it  is 
from  Pi  8,  and  is  part  of  a  soliloquy  of  Xing  Amasias,  who  falls  in  love 
with  Horinda,  the  waiting-maid  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  Court. 

*'  Art  thou  so  little  maister  of  thy  affections  that,  if  thou  gaze  on  a  picture, 
thou  must,  with  Figmalion,  be  passionate  ?  Canst  thou  not  passe  tturongfa 
Paphos,  but  thou  must  offer  incense  to  Venus  ?  Dost  thou  think  it  i^juiie  to 
Cupid  to  looke,  if  thou  dost  not  love  ?  Ah,  fond  foolel  know  this,  fiie  is  to  be 
used,  but  not  to  be  handled  ;  the  Baaran  flower  is  to  be  wome  in  the  hand,  not 
chawed  in  the  mouth  ;  the  precious  stone  Echites  is  to  be  applied  outwardly, 
and  not  to  be  taken  inwardly  ;  and  beautie  is  made  to  feede  the  eye,  not  to 
fetter  the  heart  Wilt  thou,  tlien,  swallow  up  the  bait,  which  thou  Imowest  to 
be  bane  ?  Wilt  l^ou  hazard  at  that,  which  cannot  be  had  without  harme  ? 
No  :  stretch  not  too  farre,  wade  not  too  deepe  :  violate  not  the  rites  of  matri- 
monie  ;  impeach  not  thy  faith  plighted  to  Cleodora  :  use  beauty,  but  serve  it 
not ;  shake  the  tree,  but  taste  not  the  fruit,  lest  thou  find  it  too  hard  to  be 
digested.  Why,  but  Beautie  is  a  God,  and  will  be  obeyed  :  Love  looketh  to 
command,  not  to  be  conquered  :  Juno  strove  but  onoe  with  Venus,  and  she 
was  vanquished  :  Jupiter  resisted  Cupid,  but  he  went  by  the  worst :  it  is  htad 
for  thee  with  the  crabbe  to  swimme  a^^unst  the  streame,  or  with  the  Sala- 
mander to  strive  against  the  fire,"  &c. 
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After  thus  arguing  the  matter  with  himself,  pro  and  con,  the  King 
is  obliged  to  submit  to  his  passion,  and  declares  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
lady,  l^or  were  Greene  and  Lillj  the  onlj  writers  Hind  imitated ;  for 
now  and  then  he  has  resorted  to  older  authorities,  as  when  he  obserres 
'*  The  prince  standing  at  the  barre,  where  Beautie  sate  ohiefe  judge, 
was  surprised  with  many  griefes,"  &o.  which  figure  is  copied  from  a 
poem  by  Grascoigne,  commencing, 

*^  At  Beauty's  barre  as  I  did  stand,"  &c 

Hind  dedicates  his  work  to  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomeiy,  dedaring 
that  he  "  knows  his  own  worth,"  which  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 
At  the  back  of  the  dedication  are  seyen  Latin  lines  ad  Lectorem,  signed 
Johannes  Hind,  and  thirteen  English  "  Yerses  in  praise  of  the  Booke," 
by  "  Alexander  Burlacyj  Esquire." 


Idbn,  Henby. — Circes.  Of  Jolm  Baptista  Gello,  Plorentyne. 
Translated  out  of  Italyoii^  into  Englyshe  by  Henry  Iden. 
Anno  Domini  M.D.LV11. — Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimen" 
dum  solum,  [Colophon] — ^Imprinted  at  London  in  Ponies 
Chnrclie-yarde,  at  the  sygne  of  the  holye  Ghoste,  by  John 
Cawoode.    Printer  to  the  Kinge  and  Qnenes  Maiesties. 

The  Biographers  of  G«lli,  or  Gello,  mention  that  his  Dialogue  of 
"  Circe"  was  translated  into  English  in  1599,  an  edition  we  have  not 
seen,  but  they  omit  to  notice  this  yersion  of  it  firom  the  Italian  by 
Henry  Iden,  which  preceded  it  by  more  than  forty  years.  All  we 
know  of  Iden  is  that  he  was  tutor  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  and  his 
two  brothers,  Edward  and  Henry,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  transla- 
tion, dated  from  London  16  March,  1657.  We  do  not  find  that  he  was 
of  either  university :  G^Ui,  as  we  know,  was  bom  a  tailor,  bred  a  tailor, 
lived  a  tailor,  and  died  a  tailor,  continuing  his  trade  in  spite  of  his 
literary  pursuits  and  inclinations ;  and  Iden  gives  us  the  notion  that 
he  had  been  in  some  avocation,  not  of  a  kind  peculiarly  to  qualify  him 
for  the  duties  of  an  instructor :  he  probably  travelled  with  his  pupils, 
and  in  this  way  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Italian :  from  an 
obscure  expression  he  uses,  we  may  imagine  that  Iden  was  in  Italy 
when  GeUi  first  published  his  "  Circe"  in  1549.    Iden's  translation  is  a 
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Tare  book,  but  not  worth  any  lengthened  notice ;  and  peihaps  we  Bhodd 
have  passed  it  oyer  entirely,  bat  for  a  hymn  at  the  end,  which  Bitaon 
had  not  seen,  or  he  would  hardly  have  called  this  single  pieee 
''yarious  Italian  versea,"  (Bibl.  Poet.  254). 

The  preliminary  argoment  explains,  that  Circe  gave  Ulyases  poirer  to 
restore  to  their  shapes  all  such  of  his  transformed  Greeks  as  he  could 
persuade  to  become  human  again : 

''  misses  seketh  throagh  all  the  Band,  and  speaketh  with  many,  who  for 
divers  occasions  wil  rather  remayne  in  that  life  then  to  become  men  agajne. 
Fynallie  finding  one  who  considering  well  the  mig^tines  of  man,  and  acm 
farre  he  is  more  noble  then  any  other  best,  by  meane  of  thnndeistandiiif^ 
desireth  to  become  man  againe  ais  he  was.  And  so  being*  restored  by  UliflKS 
into  his  formar  bejnge,  first  (as  it  is  the  duetieof  man)  havynge  acknowledged 
and  gyven  thankes  unto  the  mooste  hyghe  and  mighte  dod  of  all,  they  r&> 
toumed  merelye  together  into  there  ooontrye." 

The  dialogues  between  Ulysses  and  some  of  his  obstinate  foQowen 

are  ten  in  number  ;  but  the  discussions,  on  the  comparatiTe  merits  of 

human  and  bestial  life,  are  somewhat  dull,  and  may  be  passed  orer  in 

favour  of  the  subsequent  meritorious  piece  of  poetxy  for  the  day  in 

which  it  was  written :  it  is  a  Hymn,  addressed  to  the  Creator  by 

the  only  follower  whom  Ulysses  could  preyaH  upon  to  prefer  the  shape 

of  a  man  to  that  of  an  elephant. 

"  The  Symn. 

**  Universall  nature  of  the  world,  heare  thou  this  himme  of  mine  ! 
Ye  woodes  kepe  scilence,  and  ye  wyndes  repose  yonr  selves  in  fyne. 
Whiles  of  this  ordre  of  tiie  hole,  so  marveloos,  and  so  fayre. 
Of  th^  firste  mover  I  do  synge,  and  cause  of  earth  and  ayre. 
Of  all  incorraptible  thinges,  and  that  cormpt  may  be. 
Of  the  fyrste  cause  thereof  I  synge,  and  eke  of  that  I  se. 
That  baJaunced  a  mydde  the  heavens,  the  earth  for  her  dne  place 
And  of  that,  that  the  waters  swete  doth  sprinkle  on  her  face 
To  nourish  all  that  mortall  is :  and  of  the  same  also 
That  hath  so  many  sundry  kindes  of  creatures,  high  and  low, 
Made  for  the  service  all  of  man  :  and  of  that,  that  to  hym. 
Hath  gyven  an  understandingeclere,  to  the  end  that  he  should  clymme, 
And  have  thereby  the  knowledge  true  of  that  fyrst  cause  of  might, 
And  then  a  wyl  m  hym  well  set  to  love  the  same  aiyght. 
O  ye,  my  powers  everie  one,  prayse  ye  that  cause  with  me, 
And  let  the  gladnes  of  my  spyrite  therto  with  you  agre. 
O,  all  ye  giftes  then  of  my  soule  with  me  se  that  ye  synge 
Of  thuniversall  and  ^rrste  cause  of  all  and  everye  thinge  : 
Of  myne  understandmge  thou  light,  and  fredome  of  my  wyll, 
Agre  in  one  of  that  same  cause  the  heavens  with  prayse  to'fylL 
O,  everlastinge  mover  greate,  that  no  beginning  had. 
Nor  shall  have  ende,  thy  creature  man,  mat  therto  is  moost  glad 
Is-  he  that  syngs  this  daye  thy  prayse,  and  prayeth  with  all  his  powers, 
That  honor  high  and  gloiy  greate  to  thc[ej  be  ycares  and  bowers  I" 

The  **  half-reasoning  elephant"  is  the  only  beast  that  can  peroeiye 
the  yalue  of  whole-reasoning :  the  other  creatures,  upon  whom  Ulysses 
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tries  liis  eloquence  in  vain,  are  the  oyster,  tlie  mole,  the  snake,  the 
liare,  the  goat,  the  hind,  the  lion,  the  horse,  the  dog  and  the  calf.  The 
oyster  and  the  mole  are  dismissed  in  the  same  division  of  the  work. 


Idleness,  the  Image  op. — ^A  lyttle  treatise  called  the  Image  of 
Idlenesses  conteynynge  oerteyne  matters  moved  betwene 
Walter  Wedlocke  and  Bawdin  Bachelor.  Traslated  out  of 
the  Troyane  or  Comyshe  toimge  into  Englyshe,  by  Olyver 
Oldwanton,  and  dedicated  to  the  Lady  Lust.  [Colophon.] 
— Imprinted  by  Wyllyam  Seres,  dweUynge  in  Powles 
Churche  yard  at  the  signe  of  the  Hedgehogge.  8yo.  B.  L* 
52  leaves^ 

■  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleyemess  and  amusement  in  this  little  ano- 
nymous work.  It  is  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  on  this  account  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  Ames,  Herbert  and  Dibdin,  although  printed, 
and  possibly  written,  by  one  of  our  best  early  typographers.  We  say 
possibly  written,  because.  Seres  was,  in  all  pirobability,  the  author  of  a 
production  noticed  on  p.  23,  and  he  may  have  deviated  into  prose,  as 
well  as  yerse :  in  the  small  dateless  work  before  us  there  is  both  verse 
and  prose,  although  the  latter  much  predominates.  William  Seres  was 
a  printer  between  the  years  1548  and  1575 ;  and  as  "  The  Image  of  Idle- 
ness" was  unquestionably  a  Boman  Catholic  production,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  it  came  out  anterior  to  the  date  when  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  throne.   - 

William  Pawlet,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  wrote  a  tract  called  "  Idle- 
ness," but  the  rest  of  his  title-page  differs  in  all  respects  from  that  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article,  and  the  only  known  copy  of  it  bears 
date  in  1587,  about  thirty  years  posterior  to  the  period  when  Seres's 
*'  Image  of  Idleness,*'  (for  convenience  we  shall  treat  it  as  his,  whether 
as  printer  or  author)  made  its  appearance. 

The  promising  fore-front  is  followed  by  the  subsequent  **  Table  of 
this  present  boke,"  and  as  it  gives  a  particular  and  minute  insight  into 
the  curious  contents,  we  quote  it  entire  :— 

^  The  preface  of  the  translatour      .....    Capi.  i. 

"  The  fyrst  part  of  a  oerteyne  Epistle  sent  by  Bawdyn  Bacheler  to  Walter 
Wedlocke,  wherin  doth  apeare  the  gronnde  that  caasea  the  settynge  forth  of 
this  treatyse  .......    Capitalo  ii. 

^  Baldwyn  Bacheler,  beinge  eater  to  a  certeyne  Gentylwoman  for  niar>'age. 
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wryteth  to  a  frende  of  hen,  for  to  have  his  helpe  and  farthenumoe  in  the 
matter         ........         CapL  m. 

**  Wlieras  Bawdin  had  bin  rater  to  a  certevne  Gentjlwonum  for  nmrjwgt, 
and  was  in  good  hope  to  obtejne,  be  reoeayed  knowledge  to  the  cc»tauy  Inr  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  that  hadde  byn  partelj  a  meanes  for  hjm,  and  tfaer- 
npon  wrote  backe  to  the  said  Gentleman  as  foloweth         .  .       CapL  iiiL 

**  Here  Bawdjn  wiytedi  to  the  Gentlewoman  mencioned  in  ihe  last  letter 

Ca.T- 

*'  Where  as  a  certejne  Gentlewoman  bare  in  hande  that  die  was  detennjned 
never  to  mary,  and  was  neverdielesse  lykely  to  be  much  sned  onto  for  mazyagey 
here  Bawdjn  infometh  her  by  his  letter  nnder  what  sort  she  were  beste  to  nse 
and  g^e  orer  her  saters        .        .  .  .  .  .   Capitulo  tL 

**  Here  Bawdyn  wiyteth  to  a  certoyne  gentlewoman  that  was  daangeroiB  to  be 
Bene  or  spoken  withal  by  snch  as  came  to  sue  nnto  her  for  maryage     CapL  m. 

"  Here  Bawdyn  wrytethe  to  a  certeyne  C^tlewomany  at  whose  handes  he  had 
bin  disdeynefnlly  refused  nppon  treatye  of  maryage         •  Capitolo  TiiL 

^  Here  Bawdyn  wiyting  to  a  certeyne  gentleman,  his  frende,  amonge  otho' 
thynges  bewayleth  hym  self e  of  his  ev^  speede  in  wooynge  and  tieal^  of 
mairaee      ..*.....         Capi.iz. 

**  Where  as  Bawdyn  served  in  Garryson,  and  had  compounded  with  a  oerterne 
gentleman,  his  frende,  to  repayre  thyther  at  all  tymes  of  daonger,  the  same 
being  bo  streyghted  in  a  time  of  commotion,  that  he  was  forced  for  his  safe- 
gard  to  take  another  howlde,  where  as  were  many  Gentlewomen,  whiche  for- 
nytore  the  other  ereatdy  wanted.  Here  Bawdyn  maketh  hym  zyqoest  to  have 
some  fruition  of  Qoatcommoditie  ....   Capitulo  x« 

*'  The  aunswere  made  to  the  sayde  letter  .  .  .  Oqiitnlo  zL 

**  Here  Bawdyn  replyeth  to  the  f oresayde  answere,  and  perciving  his  ooo- 
tinnal  evyll  spede  dom  determyne  to  gyve  over  all  such  kynde  of  sntes.  CapL  xiL 

"  The  seconde  parte  of  the  Epystle  sent  by  Bawdyn  Bacheler  to  Walter 
Wedlocke  ......  Capitolo  ziiL 

**  Here  Bawdyn,  to  prove  that  women  are  never  ao  much  addyct  or  bent  to 
theyr  owne  wyU  and  opynyon,  but  that  by  wysedome  and  good  pollycy  they 
may  easely  be  broken  therof,  sheweth  a  lyuely  example  of  late  experience 

Capi.  xiui. 

''The  thyrde  and  last  parte  of  the  Epystle  sent  by  Bawdyn  Badieler  to 
Walter  Wedlocke     ......  Capitulo  xr. 

"  Here  endeth  the  Table." 

These  different  entertaining  subjects  are  made  the  heading  of  the 
fifteen  chapters,  reckoning  "  the  Preface  "  as  the  first,  which,  in  place 
of  a  dedication,  is  addressed,  '*  To  the  ryght  honorable  and  his  espe- 
ciall  good  Lady,  the  kdy  Lust  of  Fawesforde,  Olyver  Oldwanton,  jour 
Ladyships  bondeman,  wyssheth  a  joyfull  lyfe  and  contynuall  felicitie." 

The  whole  is  ironical,  and  the  information  it  contains  is  the  pretence 
that  the  writer  had  translated  the  work  from  the  Trojan  or  Cornish 
language  in  order  to  avoid  idleness.  This  early  notice  of  the  separate 
language  of  the  West  of  England  is  in  itself  remarkable ;  and  after  it 
we  come  to  "  Capitulo  i,"  from  which  we  gather,  that  the  gist  of  the 
performance  is  to  vindicate  Baldwin  Bachelor  frx>m  the  accusation  of 
being  averse  to  matrimony :  for  this  purpose  he  transmits  to  his  friend 
Walter  Wedlock  copies  of  correspondence  he  had  had  with  various 
ladies  in  order  to  induce  them  to  marry  him,  but  in  vain.    One  of  the 
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ladies  to  wlxom  lie  proposes  is  a  widow,  and  in  order  to  ingratiate  liim- 
self  with  her,  he  sends  her  the  ensning  "  Epitaph"  upon  her  first 
Imsband,  Lewis  Blethin ;  but  whether  the  name  be  real  or  feigned  is 
a  point  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

"  Lewes  Ijeth  here,  so  fell  his  f atall  honre, 
Blethin  sumamed,  of  Southwales  the  floore  : 
Li  knowledge  of  the  lawe  worthy  eternal  fame, 
Li  wysedome  and  temperamioe  coeqiian  to  the  same. 
With  all  good  qnalities,  shortly  to  conclude. 
And  hon^te  trade  of  lyfe  moste  plenteously  endade. 
Whom  cmel  death,  alas,  in  his  XXXV  yeare 
Wastynge  of  this  worlde,  hath  layde  a  longe  on  beare. 
Wayle  his  want,  Welchmen :  to  rathe  ebbed  was  his  tyde. 
God  sende  yon  many  sache,  and  lenger  to  abyde." 

In  his  letter  "  to  a  certeyne  gentlewoman  at  whose  handes  he  had 
bin  disdeynefully  refhsed,"  he  insertes  these  verses,  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  her  :— 

^  The  wise  fathers  of  old  have  alwais  tonght, 
That  we  sholde  not  shewe  mito  onr  f oo 
The  petudyenes  of  our  secrete  thought, 
Though  in  onr  hart  we  safkr  deadly  woe. 
Bat  }^xe  it  forth  as  if  it  were  not  soo  ; 
For  our  discomfort  shall  cause  him  to  be  glad. 
Where  as  our  wyl  is  for  to  make  hym  sad. 

"  But  reason,  alas,  in  me  is  so  appaid. 
That  I  can  not  unto  such  councell  fall, 
Thogb  in  my  letter  I  have  right  now  assaid, 
And  falsely  my  selfe  a  dissembler  did  call, 
Bicause  that  yon,  my  deadlyest  foo  of  all, 
Sbulde  not  peroeave  nune  wofnl  heyinesse  ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  ye  ioy  at  my  dystresse. 

'*  Yet  folly  now  foroeth  me  the  truthe  for  to  expresse. 
What  so  eyer  my  letter  doth  conteyne  ; 
Wherfore,  with  woful  hart  I  opely  conf esse 
Howe  yt  your  love  hath  put  me  to  such  peine, 
That  with  the  lyfe  I  may  no  more  snsteyne  : 
And  if  there  be  no  grace  but  tiiat  I  shal  be  ded. 
Yet  this  shalbe  my  last,  God  send  you  well  to  wed." 

Here,  in  the  first  line  of  the  second  stanza,  the  rhyme  shows  an 
obvions  misprint,  and  we  have  therefore  ventured  to  substitute  '*  ap- 
paid" for  appalled. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  second  part  of  Baldwin's  Epistle  on  Matri- 
mony. Here  it  must  be  owned  that  he  is  somewhat  long-winded,  for 
he  fills  more  than  fifteen  pages  with  his  argument ;  but  at  the  end, 
feeling  perhaps  that  he  has  been  wearisome,  he  proceeds  to  prove,  by 
a  humourous  illustration,  that  women,  however  self-willed,  are  ''by 
reason  and  policy  easily  broken  thereof."  His  proof  consists  of  a  well- 
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told  tale,  not  of  "  the  taming  of  a  shrew,"  as  might  be  expected,  but 
of  a  gentleman  who,  riding  to  the  West  of  England,  just  as  he  is 
setting  out  from  Charing  Cross,  overtakes  a  fair  ladj,  on  horseback, 
going  as  far  as  Shaftesbury  on  the  same  road.  They  join  company, 
and  the  gentleman,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  intelligible,  avows  his 
purpose  of  making  her  his  bed-partner  on  the  journey :  the  lady  re- 
jects his  proposal,  but  not  his  company ;  imd  the  stoiy  consists  of  the 
contrivances  of  the  gentleman  to  accomplish  his  desire,  which,  in  the 
end,  by  "  reason  and  policy,"  he  accomplishes  with  the  good  will  of 
the  unresisting  lady. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  Baldwin's  Bachelor's  letter  is  of  a  different, 
though  kindred  nature :  the  object  of  it  is  to  show  Walter  Wedlocke 
that  most  husbands  make  their  own  miseiy  by  being  too  inquisitive  as 
to  their  wives'  affairs.  This  point  he  establishes  by  a  shorter  tale  of  a 
Smith,  who  unexpectedly  detects  his  wife  openly  intriguing  with  a  priest 
— ^for  priests  are  not  spared  even  in  a  work  which,  from  first  to  laat, 
bears  a  Soman  Catholic  complexion.  The  Smith  complains  to  the  head 
of  the  monastery,  who  promises  to  expose  and  punish  the  priest :  the 
Smith  objects  on  the  ground  that  it  is  much  better,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ridicule  of  neighbours,  to  keep  such  matters  close,  and  only  requires 
the  Provost  to  admonish  his  subordinate,  that  if  he  must  offend,  he 
should  not  do  it  in  future  so  publicly.  The  Smith  has  little  objec- 
tion to  his  wife's  clerical  intimacy,  but  a  great  objection,  for  his 
own  character's  sake,  to  its  being  known. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  winding  up  of  the 
droll,  yet  argumentative,  work,  is  the  following : — 

**  And  nowe,  Walter,  to  conclude  with  yon :  wheras  ye  have  unjustly  accnsed 
me  that  I  shnlde  dispjse  maiyage,  I  trust  I  have  bothe  sufficiently  declared  my 
selfe  therein,  and  also  gyven  you  ensample  of  a  Chiystian  charitie,  as  weU  ia 
exhortynge  you  (notwithstanding  your  raylynge  rage  shewed  towaides  me) 
how  paciently  to  sofier  the  harme  that  can  not  be  eschewed ;  as  also  in  coonsayl- 
ynge  how  the  same  may  best  be  kept  fro  the  knowledge  and  wondrynge  of  the 
worlde:  which  for  troth  in  such  case  is  more  payne  and  rebuke  then  the  veiy 
evyll  it  selfe,  reqnyT3rnge  no  more  at  your  handes,  for  all  my  traveyle  and  good 
wyll  herein,  bat  from  hence  forth  to  have  your  jgood  worde,  and  ye  shallbe  sore 
ofmyne.    FINIS." 

There  is  no  positive  indecency  in  this  pleasant  little  book,  and  the 
two  novels  introduced  seem  decidedly  of  English  growth,  the  scenes 
being  laid  in  the  English  towns  of  Shaftesbury  and  Pembroke,  where 
perhaps  they  were  current :  the  author  expressly  calls  them  "  lively 
examples  of  late  experience." 
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James^  Thomas. — The  Strange  and  Dangerous  Voyage  of 
Gaptaine  Thomas  James  in  his  intended  Discovery  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  into  the  South  Sea  &c.  Published  by 
his  Majesties  command^  &c.  With  an  Appendix  concern- 
ing Longitude  by  Master  Henry  G^Uibrand  &c.  and  Advise 
concerning  the  Philosophy  of  these  late  Discoveryes  by 
W.  W. —  London^  Printed  by  John  Leggatt  for  John 
Partridge.     1633.    4to.     74  leaves. 

It  is  dedicated  to  the  king  by  Captain  Thomas  James,  who  at  the 
end  of  the  tract  inserts  the  date — "  Charleton  July  the  second  1632." 
The  "  advice"  spoken  of  on  the  title-page  as  byW.W.  is,  in  fact,  sub- 
scribed X.  Z.  In  the  course  of  his  prose  relation  the  author  inserts 
two  copies  of  "  ragged  rhimes."  The  pamphlet  is  recommended  to 
perusal  by  a  person  who  subscribes  **  Thomas  Nash,"  and  who  calls 
himself  the  **  fellow  Templar"  of  Captain  James.  This  was  perhaps 
the  Thomas  Nash  who,  in  the  same  year  that  this  pamphlet  was 
printed,  published  a  book  entitled  "  Quateniio,  or  a  fourfold  way  to  a 
happie  life.*'  He  is  not  to  be  confounded,  as  he  has  sometimes  been, 
with  Thomas  Nash  the  celebrated  pamphleteer  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  died  before  1601.  A  folding  map  with  a  portrait  of  James 
follows  Nash's  epistle.  Gellibrand,  the  author  of  the  Appendix,  was  a 
distinguished  mathematician,  who  in  1635  published  "  A  Discourse  on 
the  yariation  of  the  magnetical  Needle,"  &c.  Two  years  earlier  he  had 
printed  abroad  his  Triffonometria  Britannica,  He  was  bom  in  1597, 
and  died  early  in  1638. 


Jennbe,  Thomas. — The  Soules  Solace,  or  Thirty  and  one 
Spirituall  Emblems. — London,  Printed  byE.  P.  for  Henry 
Overton  &c.     1639.     8vo.     27  leaves. 

There  was  an  earlier  edition  of  this  volume  in  1631,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  name  of  the  author  was  Thomas  Jenner,  afterwards  a 
bookseller :  he  signs  the  address  in  this  edition  with  his  initials  only. 
The  Emblems  are  entirely  of  a  religious  character  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last),  and  the  author  tells  the  reader,  "  Hearing  znany  Minis- 
ters, I  have  pluckt  from  some  of  their  Grardens,  flowers  which  I  have 
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put  altogether  and  made  a  Posie  (if  not  for  thee,  jet  for  mj  seife)  to 
smell  on/'  A  copper-plate  accompanies  each  "emblem,"  and  they 
appear  to  hare  been  engraved  by  different  artists :  at  the  end  of  eadi 
are  the  initials,  perhaps  of  the  "  Minister"  from  whose  **  garden"  the 
"  flower"  was  *'  plucked."  The  last  emblem,  numbered  31,  is  eudded 
"  Tobacco,"  and  to  it  belongs  an  engraving  of  a  gentleman,  in  gaj 
apparel,  sitting  at  a  table  and  smoking.  It  has  been  considered  s  portrui 
of  George  Wither,  the  poet.  This  piece  is  the  only  one  not  of  s  merely 
pious  turn,  and  it  runs  as  follows  : 

"  The  Indian  weed,  withered  quite, 
Greene  at  noone,  cat  down  at  night, 
Shews  thy  decay  :  all  flesh  is  haj. 
Thus  thinke,  then  drinke  Tohaooo. 

''The  Pipe  that  is  so  lillj  white, 
Shews  thee  to  be  a  mortaU  wight, 
And  even  such,  gone  with  a  touch. 
Thus  thinke,  then  drinke  Tobacco. 

«  And  when  thesmoake  ascends  on  high, 
Thinke  thon  behold'st  the  vanity 
Of  worldly  stofie,  gone  with  a  pnfifo. 
Thus  thinke,  then  drinke  Tobacco. 

*'  And  when  the  IHpe  grows  fonle  within 
Thinke  on  thy  soule,  defiPd  with  sin. 
And  then  the  fire  it  doth  require. 
Thus  thinke,  then  drinke  Tobacco. 

'<  The  ashes  that  are  left  behind 
May  serve  to  put  thee  still  in  mind. 
That  unto  dust  retume  thon  mwA, 
Thus  thinke,  then  drinks  Tobaoeo." 

Answered  by  G.  W.,  thus : 

''Thna  tiiink,  drinke  no  Tobacco." 

Drinking  tobacco  was  at  that  time  a  phrase  for  smoking  tobacco. 
Against  the  supposition,  that  the  portrait  of  the  gentleman  smoldng 
was  meant  for  Wither,  is  to  be  taken  the  fact  that  he  was  from  the 
first  an  enemy  to  the  use  of  what  Spenser,  at  an  earlier  date,  called 
"  divine  tobacco."  In  his  "  Abuses  stript  and  whipt,"  1613,  lib.  II. 
Sat.  I.,  Wither  censures  smoking  as  "  a  thing  full  of  barbarism  and 
shame."  The  lines  above  quoted  are  also  printed  in  *'  Two  Broadsides 
against  Tobacco,"  licensed  in  1672,  and  printed  for  John  Hancock. 


Jealousy.^i— A  Dialogue  bytwene  the  commune  secretary  and 
Jalowsye,    Touchynge    the   vnstablenesse    of   Harlottes. 


/ 
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[Colophon.] — ^Impiynted  at  London  in   Crede  Lane  by 
Jolin  Kynge.    4to.    B.  L.    Three  haves. 

This  tract  was  tmknown  to  Ames  and  Herbert,  and  Dr.  Dibdin's 
account  of  it,  from  a  copy  belonging  to  Heber,  is  very  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  printed  upon  fire  pages,  and  has  no  date,  but  as 
iKynge  was  a  typographer  between  1550  and  1561,  we  may  assign  it 
to  any  year  in  that  interval.  At  the  authorship  we  can  only  guess ; 
but  as  Edward  Grosynhill  wrote  for  Xynge  several  humorous  and 
satirical  pieces,  pro  and  con  the  female  sex,  we  may  be  induced  to 
believe  that  this  droll,  but  severe,  trifle  proceeded  firom  his  pen. 

It  consists  of  a  conversation  between  two  persons,  one  of  whom, 
called  Jealousy,  pretends  to  wish  to  mazry,  but  is  afiraid  of  "  the  horn," 
while  the  other,  at  his  request,  gives  the  characters  of  different  ladies 
who  might  seem  eligible.  The  "  Common  Secretary  "  is  to  be  taken 
to  represent  an  individual,  who  is  in  the  secret  of  the  qualifications  or 
disqualifications,  the  defects  or  excellencies,  of  female  candidates  for 
matrimony :  he  is  the  general  depository  of  their  secrets.  The  follow- 
ing inquiry  by  Jealousy  gives  an  earlier  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word 
*'  trull "  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  best  dictionaries  : — 

*'  Than  thus :  she  that  hath  a  rollynffe  eye, 
And  doth  convey  it  well  and  wymSy, 
And  therto  hath  a  waveiynge  moaght, 
Trowe  yoa  that  this  trull  wyll  not  he  bought  ?" 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  word  "  dantyprat "  in  the  answer 
by  the  Secretary:— 

"  Yes ;  but  take  hede  by  the  prjoe  ye  have  no  losse : 
A  mad  marchaunt  that  wyll  gy^e  V  marke  for  a  gose. 
Beware  a  roUynge  eye  w^  waverynge  thought,  marke  that, 
And  for  suche  stafie  passe  not  a  duityprat" 

The  dand^/prat  was  the  name  of  a  very  small  coin  issued  by  Henry 
TU. :  and  the  Secretary  warns  Jealousy  not  to  care,  as  it  were  a 
farthing,  for  "  such  stuff"  as  he  has  described.  Some  of  the  questions 
put  by  Jealousy  seem  to  answer  themselves,  and  what  the  Secretary 
says  in  reply  is  not  always  quoteable :  as, — 

'*  She  that  is  very  wanton  and  nyse 
Tbynkynge  her  self e  mervaylous  wyse. 
And  wtU  come  to  hvm  that  dothe  her  call, 
Wyll  she  not  wrastell  for  a  fiJl  V 

And  again :-— 
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**  She  that  dothe  make  it  all  strannge  and  quajo^ 
And  loketh  as  she  were  a  veir  sajnt. 
If  a  n^aa.  in  the  darke  dothe  her  aasaj. 
Hath  she  anj  power  to  holde  out  ?  naj,  naj." 

In  both  these  cases.  Jealousy,  in  fact,  replies  to  his  own  query,  and 
spares  us  the  difficulty  of  copying  the  Secretary's  unhesitating  and 
nnscraptdous  answers.  Jealousy  has  still  some  descriptions  of  womea 
to  inquire  regarding : — 

**  She  that  can  no  conseyle  kepe. 
And  lyghtly  wyll  sobbe  and  wepCy 
Langh  agajne,  and  wote  not  why, 
WyU  she  not  be  soone  tyced  to  loly  ?" 

We  cannot  well  understand  what  is  nieant  by  "  Ijght  of  the  sene 
in  the  subsequent  stanza,  any  more  than  we  can  at  all  dedarrely  ex* 
plain  what  Hamlet  intended  (A.  ii.  sc.  2)  by  "  tickled  o'  the  sere." 
The  reader  must  here  excuse  the  line,  for  the  sake  of  a  word  by  which 
all  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare  have  been  puzzled : — 

''  She  that  is  fayre,  Insty  and  yonge. 
And  can  comon  in  termes  wyth  fyled  tonge» 
And  wyll  abyde  whyspeiynge  in  the  eare, 
Thynke  ye  her  tayle  is  not  lyght  of  the  seare  ?** 

"  Seare,"  in  the  one  place  and  in  the  other,  may  not  at  all  imply  ^ 
same  thing,  but  what  does  it  mean  in  either  instance  P    The  discoataxm 
between  Jealousy  and  the  Common  Secretary  has  in  fact  no  conclusion, 
and  the  former  arrives  at  no  absolute  decision  on  the  subject  of  mztii* 
mony:  he  receives  so  much  discouragement  from  the'person  he  consults, 
in  the  bad  characters  he  draws  of  the  whole  female  sex,  that  we  msy 
presume  he  finds  no  wife  to  his  mind.    The  whole  is  terminated  by  a 
proverb,  also  introduced  by  Chaucer  in  his  "  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologn^" 
on  the  salacious  effects  of  high  living  upon  both  sexes.    The  Dialogue 
consists  of  only  twenty-four  stanzas,  and  we  think  it  not  unlikely  thaJ^ 
before  it  was  published  in  4to.,  it  had  appeared  as  a  broadside.  In  1564-5 
Edward  Sutton  had  a  licence  to  print,  what  is  called  in  the  entry  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  "  a  boke  intituled  the  Joyes  of  Jelosy,"  and  aboat 
this  period  publications  for  and  against  the  ladies  were  numerous. 


Jebusalem^  Destbuction  of. — Canaan's  Calamatie  JemsaleiDa 
Misery^  or  the  doleAill  destruction  of  faire  Jerusalem  by 
Tytus^  the  sonne  of  Yaspasian  Emperour  of  Rome^  in  the 
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yeare  of  Christs  Incamation  74.  Wherein  is  shewed  the 
woonderfbll  miseries  which  God  brought  upon  that  Citty 
for  sinne^  being  utterly  over-throwne  and  destroyed  by 
Sword  pestilence  and  famine. — At  London^  Printed  for 
Thomas  Bayly,  and  are  to  be  sould  at  the  comer-shop  in 
the  middle  rowe  in  Holbome,  neere  adjoyning  unto  Staple 
Inne.    1618.   4to.    32  leaves. 

This  tract  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  first  edition  of  Lowndes' 
"Bibliographical  Manual,"  and  in  the  second  edition  the  earliest 
date  assigned  to  it  is  1615,  whereas  we  know  that  it  came  from  the 
press  of  Thomas  Purfoot  (for  Henry  Tomes)  as  early  as  1698 :  the 
only  important  difference  in  the  title-page  (the  imprint  of  course  ex* 
oepted)  is  that  after  "Canaans  Galamitie,  Jerosalems  Misery/'  are 
inserted  the  words  "  and  Englands  Mirror,"  to  make  it  especially 
applicable  as  a  warning  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Having  origi- 
nally appeared  in  1598,  it  was  again  printed  in  1604, 1615, 1618, 1627» 
1640  and  1677,  besides  other  intermediate  impressions  of  which  we  can 
give  no  account.  Thus  its  great  popularity  is  undoubted,  and  the 
revolting  coarseness  and  bloodshed  of  some  of  the  details  were  likely  to 
be  inviting  only  to  the  humblest  class  of  readers  :  as  a  poem  it  has  no 
claim  to  attention.  The  subject  had  been  broached  in  our  language  in, 
1528,  when  Wynkyn  de  Worde  put  forth  a  narrative  derived  from 
Josephus,  which  was  also  printed  by  Pynson. 

A  question  has  arisen  regarding  the  authorship,  and  it  has  been 
attributed  to  Dekker  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  initials  T.  D.  at  the 
end  of  the  dedication  to  Bichard  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  of  Hampshire,  and 
at  the  close  of  an  address  "  To  the  Grentlemen  Beaders."  Here,  how- 
ever, a  circumstance  is  mentioned  which  renders  it  improbable  that 
our  celebrated  English  Dramatist  and  pamphleteer  should  have  had 
any  hand  in  the  performance,  independently  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
style,  which  in  most  places  is  much  below  the  level  of  Thomas  Deloney» 
the  only  other  writer  of  verse  of  the  period  with  the  same  initials. 
We  are  confident  that  it  was  not  by  Dekker,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  was  not  by  Deloney.  Speaking  of  the  signs  preceding  the 
siege  by  Titus,  disregarded  by  the  Jews,  the  author  thus  vulgarly  ez« 
claims : — 

**  See  how  the  Diycll  doth  sinfull  soules  beguile, 
FilUog  the  same  with  vaine  imagination, 
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Thinking  themselves  cock-ame,  when  al  the  whfle 

The^  stand  npon  the  brink  of  desolation. 
All  f aithfnll  Christians  warning  take  by  this : 
Interpret  not  Gods  f eufoU  signes  amisse." 

And  aflerwardB  he  thus  adyerts  to  the  consequences  of  the  internal 
eommotions : — 

<*  Here  lay  a  woman  stabbed  to  the  heart. 

There  a  tender  infant  on  a  sonldiers  speaxe 
3truggling  with  death,  and  sprawling  with  each  pari. 

The  choimels  ran  with  purple  blood  each  wheare  : 
A  thousand  persons  might  yon  daily  see. 
Some  gasping,  groaning,  bleeding  fresh  to  bee." 

Hiere  are  other  portions,  as  onr  readers  may  easily  belieTe,  more 
disgosting  and  shocking,  particularly  all  that  relates  to  "Miriam 
and  her  young  son,  but  we  refrain  from  quoting  them ;  and  we  shall 
conclude  only  by  repeating  our  conviction  that  it  is  a  libel  upon 
Dekker's  genius  and  judgment  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  the 
author  of  such  offensive  descriptions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  filthy  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  exposed.  To  rescue  him  from  such  obloquy 
has  been  our  principal  reason  for  noticing  this  anonymous  production. 


Jests. — Coffee-House  Jests^  by  the  author  of  Oxford  Jests. 
This  may  be  printed.  Roger  L^Estrange.  March  80, 1677. 
— ^London,  Printed  for  Benj.  Thrale  at  the  Bible  in  the 
Poultrey  near  Cheapside.  MDCLXXVlI.  8vo.  120  leaves. 

We  shoxdd  hare  passed  over  this  collection  of  what  are  called 
'*  Jests,"  like  other  books  of  the  same  class,  but  for  two  peculiarities 
belonging  to  it,  viz.,  that  it  contains  a  mention  of  Shakespeare's  Fal- 
stafi*,  showing  how  common  a  subject  of  conversation  and  merriment 
the  fat  witty  knight  was,  and  a  brief  story  which  deprives  Prior  of  all 
originality  in  his  poem  entitled  "  The  Thief  and  the  Cordelier." 

It  is  stated  on  the  title-page  that  "Coffee-House  Jests"  were  "by  the 
author  of  Oxford  Jests ;"  and  we  know  that  the  latter  were  collected 
by  a  man  who  acquired  the  titie  of  Captain  Hicks,  from  the  fact  that, 
residing  at  Deptford,  at  the  date  of  the  Bestoration,  he  there  raised 
and  trained  a  company  of  men.  Anthony  Wood  tells  us  {Atk,  Oaton. 
III.  489  edit.  Bliss)  that  Hicks'  was  of  "  poor  dissolute  parents  "  in 
Oxford,  and  "  collected  and  composed  by  Capt.  W.  Hicks  "  are  words 
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found  on  the  tide-pages  of  several  Jest-books  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  fellow  who  had  a  taste 
for  low  hmnonr  and  bad  company. 

The  manner  in  which  Sir  John  Falstaff  is  introduced  in  no  way 
illustrates  the  works  of  our  great  dramatist  farther,  than  by  showing 
how  popular  the  Knight  continued,  even  after  our  stage  had  been 
usurped  by  the  more  fashionable  productions  of  the  French  school. 
In  itself  the  anecdote  is  nothing,  but  it  rans  thus  :— 

"A  Noble  Man  once  told  his  Fool,  that  if  he  could  but  tell  him  what  Sir 
John  Falstaffs  christen  name  was  he'd  settle  eight  ponnd  a  year  npon  him  for 
his  life,  and  he  should  marrj  the  Dairy  Maid,  who  he  loved  dearly.  '  Woo't 
i-iaith  Lord  ?'  says  the  FooL  '  I,  that  I  will/  says  the  Jjord.  *  Swear  it,  Lord, 
swear  it,'  sa^s  he  :  *  I  protest  I  wiil,*  says  my  Lord.  '  Well,  stay  a  little  then,' 
says  he — *  Sir  John  what  ?'  says  he  :  '  Why,  Sir  John  Falstaff's  Christen  name : 
Nay,'  says  my  Lord,  *  HI  tell  yon  no  farther  :  his  name  is  Falstaff  and  he  was 
christened  John :  now  tell  me  what  Sir  John  Falstaff's  Christen  name  is.' 
And  after  he  had  walked  two  or  three  times  about  the  Boom  my  Lord  nwd 
him  to  tell  him.  '  Prithee,  Lord,'  says  he, '  tell  me  his  name  again.'  '  Why 
his  name  was  Falstaff,  and  he  was  Chnstened  John  :  now  tell  me  his  Christen 
name  ?'  At  last,  after  an  hoars  pausing — *  Now,  Lord,  I  have  it,  I  have  it  I' 
says  he ;  'for  I  can  tell  what  Sir  John  FalstafiPs  Christen  name  was  :  and  shall 
I  have  Eight  Found  a  year  ?*  *  Yes  and  Doll  to  :  I,  that  thou  shalt  I  protest,' 
says  he  ^en.  *  ^^^^hy  then,'  says  he,  '  bear  witness,  for  I  have  hit  on*t  now. 
Sir  John  Falstaff's  (jhristen  name  was— he  was  christened  Sir  John  Falstaff. 
Look  you  there,  you  Rogues,  who's  the  Fool  now  ?  Hey  for  Doll !  O  brave 
Doll !  she's  mine  own  :  I'll  go  and  buss  her  now,  for  she's  mine  own,  yon 
Bogues.'" 

We  can  only  tolerate  this  stoiy  for  the  name's  sake ;  but  that  which 
deprives  Prior  of  all  originality  in  his  once  famous  tale  of  "  The  Thief 
and  the  Cordelier,"  is  much  better,  and  even  adds  a  point,  of  which  the 
poet  might  have  availed  himself  with  advantage  :^- 

"  A  Great  Bobber  in  Ireland,  having  been  condemned  to  die,  was  extremely 
troubled  at  it ;  but  the  Friest  that  was  with  him  bid  him  be  of  good  chear,  for 
his  next  meal  should  be  in  Heaven.  '  Faith,'  says  he,  '  I  have  small  appe- 
tite to  Heavenly  food  ;  but  if  you  will  take  the  Dinner  for  me,  111  give  you  Five 
SQunds  for  to  pay  the  reckoning  :'  The  Priest  then  vm*  ingeniously  told  him 
e  thought  there  would  be  flesh  there,  and  this  being  Friday,  he  never  yet  eat 
flesh  on  that  day,  and  so-  desired  him  to  excuse  him  at  present ;  *  but  this  I 
will  assure  you,  Sir,  that  if  ever  you  make  me  such  another  ofier  at  this  place, 
and  upon  another  day,  yon  may  be  confident  I  shall  not  refuse  it  ;  but  at 
present  I  cannot  accept  of  it :  yet  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  as  mudi  as  if  I 
had  it' " 

One  of  Hicks's  Jests  is  from  Latimer's  Sermons,  the  steeple  without 
a  beU,  and  the  pulpit  without  a  preacher :  Smother  is  John  Heywood's 
comparison  of  books  with  cheese.  He  appears  to  have  resorted  to 
many  sources,  and  if  we  examined  such  productions  in  any  detail,  we 
should  be  sure  to  find  that  p.e  often  repeated  the  same  joke  with  littlj^ 
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rariation.    We  h&ve  read  the  following  in  some  much  eaziier  tnHho' 
tity,  where  it  was  imputed  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 

"  Some  Prentices  in  London,  being,  indeed,  one  Christmas  to  act  a  FUt, 
when  they  were  perfect,  they  came  to  a  grave  Citizen  and  desired  him  to  lend 
them  his  clothes  to  act  in  me  Play. — *  No/  says  he  :  '  Nobody  shall  play  tha 
fool  in  my  clothes  bnt  myself.'  ** 

The  whole  number  of  "  Jests"  in  this  edition  is  334,  but  in  other 
impressions  (for  it  went  through  four  prior  to  1686)  tliej  are  carried 
as  far  as  398. 


Johnson,  Bichaed. — The  Crown  Garland  of  Golden  Boses. 
Ghbthered  out  of  Englands  Boyal  Garden.  Set  forth  in 
many  pleasant  new  Songs  and  Sonnets.  With  new  addi- 
tions never  before  imprinted.  Divided  into  tw^o  parts  by 
R.  Johnson. — ^London,  Printed  for  W.  Gilbertson  at  the 
sign  of  the  Bible  in  Gilt-spnr-street,  1659.  8vo.  B.  L. 
65  leaves. 

It  is  difficxdt,  perhaps  impossible,  to  state  accurately  how  much  of 
this  volume  was  written  by  Bichard  Johnson,  and  for  how  much  he  was 
indebted  to  other  ballad-poets.    The  words  **  divided  into  two  ports 
by  E.  Johnson  "  probably  mean  more  than  that  he  had  merely  divided 
the  collection  into  a  first  and  second  part ;  yet,  even  in  the  first  port, 
are  pieces  avowedly  the  composition  of  Thomas  Deloney,  and  pah- 
Hshed  by  him  in  his  "  Strange  Histories,"  &c.  in  1607  (see  p.  214)  as 
well,  no  doubt,  as  previously  in  broadsides :  among  these  we  may 
mention  the  ballads  of  "  Fair  Eosamond "  and  '*  The  Ihichess  of 
Suffolk's  Calamity.'*    This  last  ends  the  first  part  on  sign.  F  2,  and 
the  second  part  begins  with  '*  The  lamentable  Fall  of  the  great  Dutches 
of  Gloucester,"  and  concludes  on  sign.  H.  8. 

The  earliest  known  edition  of  **  The  Crown  Garland  "  is  dated  1612f 

and  in  its  contents  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  our  hands  as 

far  as 

"  And  ever  shall  mitil  I  dye,'* 

on  sign.  I)  6  b.  All  that  follows  it  is  omitted  in  the  impression  of 
1669,  and  much  substituted  that  is  not  elsewhere  found,  beginning  with 
**  A  Servants  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  late  Boyal  Mistris,  Queen  An." 
What  was  Johnson's  degree  of  instrumentality,  as  regards  authorship 
or  editorship,  of  the  rest  of  the  collection  we  can  only  conjecture ;  bat 
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us  he  was  bom  in  1573,  lie  was  only  in  his  46ih  year  at  the  time  QUeen 
Ann  died,  and  he  may  haye  lired  (although  it  is  not  likely)  even  to 
superintend  this  edition  of  his  ''Crown  Grarland"  in  1659.  The  oldest 
copy  of  it  bears  the  following  title : — "  A  Crowne  Grarland  of  Gulden 
Boses.  Gathered  out  of  Englands  Eoyal  Ghurden.  Being  the  Hyes 
and  strange  fortunes  of  many  great  Personages  of  this  land.  Set  forth 
in  many  pleasant  new  songs  and  'sonnets  never  before  imprinted.  By 
Sichard  Johnson. — At  London.  Printed  by  G.  Eld  for  John  Wright, 
and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his  Shop  at  Christ  Church  Gute.  1612."  Eight 
years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1620,  it  assumed  a  new  title,  when  it  was 
"printed by  A.  M.  for  Thomas  Laiigley"  as  "The  Gulden  Garland 
of  Princely  Pleajsures  and  delicate  Delights,"  but  it  afterwards  resumed 
its  old  name,  and  by  that  it  has  been  oyer  since  recognised.  We  may, 
we  apprehend,  take  it  for  granted  that  Johnson  was  the  author  of  aU 
that  was  comprised  in  the  impression  of  1612,  and  that  the  additions 
afterwards  made  were  obtained  from  time  to  time  by  him  from  other 
sources,  in  order  to  give  novelty  and  attractiveness,  as  well  as  body 
and  bulk  to  the  work  :  hence  the  introduction  of  some  of  Deloney's 
most  celebrated  ballads. 

After  the  title-page  of  the  edition  before  us  comes  a  table  of  "  The 
Contents,"  including  in  the  whole  twenty-seven  productions,  of  which 
eighteen  are  in  the  first  part,  and  only  nine  in  the  second.  To  enable 
others  to  make  a  comparison  with  previous  or  subsequent  impressions, 
we  subjoin  the  list  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  copy  of  1659 : — 

'^  A  Princely  Song  of  the  red  Bose  and  the  white. 
A  delightxol  Song  of  the  four  Feasts  of  EDgland. 

The  kmientable  ^n^  of  the  Lord  Wiemore  and  the  lair  maid  of  Dnnsmore. 
The  complaint  of  faire  Isabel  for  the  Toase  of  her  honom*. 
A  Song  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington  thrice  Maior  of  London. 
The  me  and  death  of  the  great  Doke  of  Bnckingham. 
The  wofol  death  of  Qaeen  Jane,  and  how  King  Edward  the  sixt  was  cut 

ont  of  his  mother's  belly. 
A  short  and  sweet  Sonnet  made  by  a  maid  of  honour  npon  the  death  of 

Qneen  Elizabeth. 
The  life  and  death  of  famous  Tho.  Stokely. 
A  most  Boyal  Song  of  the  life  and  death  of  Qneen  Elizabeth. 
A  Song  of  a  King  and  a  Be^ger. 
A  lovers  Song  in  praise  of  his  Mistris. 
Another. 

A  servants  sorrow  for  the  losse  of  his  late  rovall  mistris  Qneen  Anne. 
The  good  Shephearda  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  beloved  Son. 
The  second  part  of  the  good  shepheard. 

A  momnfnll  Ditty  of  the  Lady  Rosamond  K  Henry  the  2  Concubine. 
A  most  rare  and  excellent  History  of  the  Dutches  of  Snfiblk's  calamity, 

l%e  Second  part. 
The  Lamentable  fall  of  the  great  Dutches  of  Gloucester. 
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A  Conrtihr  new  Song  of  the  Frinoely  wooing  of  the  fur  maid  of  London  by 

E.  ^waid. 
The  fiur  maid  of  London's  answer  to  King  Edward's  wanton  loye. 
The  story  of  ill  May-day. 

The  life  and  death  of  the  two  Ladies  of  Finsbnry. 
An  excellent  Song  made  on  the  Successors  of  E.  Henry  the  fourth. 
A  I^ncely  story  of  Henry  the  eights  six  wi^es. 

The  lamentable  complaint  of  Queen  Mazy  for  the  departure  of  K.  Phillip. 
The  battel  of  Agen-Court" 

As  all  these  pieces  hare  been  comparatiyely  recently  reprinted  by 
the  Percy  Society,  under  the  able  and  accurate  editorship  of  Mr.  W. 
Chappell,  we  refrain  from  making  any  extracts,  with  the  exception  of 
three  stanzas  from  a  ballad  aboye  enumerated,  "  The  Life  and  Death 
of  the  two  ladies  of  Finsbury,"  which  relates  to,  and  illustrates  our 
ensuing  Article  by  the  same  author :  they  are  these  :— 

"  Old  Sur  John  Fines  he  had  to  name, 

bein^  buried  in  diat  place, 
Now  smce  then  called  Finsbnry 

to  his  renown  and  grace : 
Which  times  to  come  shall  not  out-wear, 

nor  yet  the  same  deface. 
Ohf  maidens  qf  London  90  fair  I 

**  And  likewise  when  those  Maydens  dy'd, 

they  gave  those  pleasant  fields 
Unto  our  London  Citizens, 

which  they  most  brayely  builds ; 
And  now  are  made  most  pleasant  walks, 

that  great  contentment  yields 
To  maiden*  qf  London  eo  Jair. 

**  Where  loyinely  both  man  and  wife 

may  take  me  evening  aire, 
And  London  Dames  to  dxy  their  clothes 

may  thither  still  repair. 
For  that  intent  most  freely  giyen 

by  these  two  Damsels  mir. 
Unto  the  maiden*  qf  London  for  eMr." 

Of  course  ihis  etymology  of  Finabuiy,  or  Rn^hwry^  is  merely  fan* 
ciful,  and  we  shall  see  presently  that  in  1607  Johnson  had  called  him 
Sir  WilUam  Fines,  there  first  broaching  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  the  district. 


Johnson^  Bichabd. — ^The  Pleasant  Walkes  of  Moore-fields^ 
Being  the  gnift  of  two  Sisters^  now  beautified  to  the  con- 
tinning  fame  of  this  worthy  Citty. — ^Printed  at  London 
for  Henry  Gosson^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Signe  of  the 
Sim  in  Pater  noster  Bow.    1607«    4to.    B.  L.    12  kaves. 
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This  is  tlie  first  edition  of  a  unique  tract,  for  it  is  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  Grough  to  say  (Lowndes  Bibl.  Man.  p.  1216,  last  edit.) 
that  he  **  had  seen  an  impression  in  1617,  containing  a  poem  entitled 
London's  Description."  There  never  was  an  impression  in  1617,  and 
the  poem  of  "  London's  Description  "  belongs  to  that  of  1607. 

The  dedication  is  subscribed  "  Rich.  Johnson,"  and  is  "  to  the  right 
worshipfiill  the  Knights  and  Aldermen  of  this  honourable  Citty  of 
London ;"  and,  recollecting  the  character  and  state  of  Moorfields,  with 
its  drains,  dirt  and  dykes,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  it  seems 
strange  to  find  it  called,  in  this  preliminary  epistle,  "  a  pleasurable  place 
of  sweet  ayres  for  Cittizens  to  walke  in,  now  made  most  beautiful." 
He  derives  the  name  of  Finsbury  here,  not  from  Sir  John,  but  from 
Sir  William  Fines,  who  dying  in  the  Holy-land  had  left  the  estate  to 
his  two  maiden  daughters,  Maiy  and  Catherine  (called  Ajmis  in  the 
ballad  quoted  in  the  preceding  Article)  who  bequeathed  them  to  the 
city  of  London  ''for  an  ease  to  the  citizens,  and  a  place  for  their 
servaunts  to  diy  clothes  in,  and  likewise  builded  the  two  crosses,  the 
one  at  Bedlemgate,  the  other  at  Shoredich." 

The  body  of  the  production  is  a  Dialogue  between  a  Country  Gentle- 
man and  a  London  Citizen :  they  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  inform 
US  that  Brute  built  the  city,  and  called  it  Troynovant,  1108  years  before 
Christ.  Since  that  date  it  had  eveiy  year  been  '*  much  beautified," 
lastly  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  who  had  caused  Moorfields 
(the  gift  of  two  sisters,  daughters  of  Sir  William  Fines,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants) to  be  inclosed,  planted  with  291  trees,  and  laid  out  in  agreeable 
walks  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  At  this  period  there  were  "  some  ten 
acres "  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  "  All  England  (exclaims  the 
Country  Gentleman)  may  take  example  at  your  London  Citizens,  who 
not  onely  seeke  for  the^  owne  benefites,  but  strive  to  profit  others, 
shewing  themselves  go6d  common-wealths  men ;  and,  as  they  be  called 
Fathers  of  the  Citie,  so  be  they  cherishers  of  the  poore  and 
succourles." 

Hence  they  proceed  to  speak  of  the  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  especially  of  Fisher's  Folly,  in  which  Lord  Oxford  had  resided, 
where  the  Queen  had  been  entertained,  and  which  afterwards  was 
occupied  by  Sir  W.  Comwallis.  Ajitiquarian  matter  is  here  introduced, 
but  it  has  no  novelty,  nor  does  Johnson  deserve  any  praise  for  it, 
since  it  was  chiefly  derived  from  "  Stow's  Survey,"  of  which  three 
editions  had  at  that  time  appeared.  AH  this  portion  is  very  dull,  and 
the  Citizen  so  much  feels  it,  that  he  introduces   a  poem   headed 


•  • 
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"London's  Description,"  to  relieve  the  tedionmesa  ci  his  long 
oourse.  We  make  the  sabsequent  qnotation  firom  it ;  •bat  akhflogh  it 
answers  the  purpose,  as  a  yariety,  it  has  few  claiTna  to  cm  notioe  oa 
the  score  of  ezcellenoe : — 

**  From  Lnd  onto  Ksg  James  thus  London  £ued. 

Sacred  Monarke,  Emperoor  of  the  West^ 
To  whom  the  world  jeeldes  none  to  be  compared  : 

By  Londons  lore  ibou  art  heere  earthly  bleat. 
Mirror  of  mankind  I  each  lands  admiration. 
The  worlds  wonder,  heaTens  tme  contemplation  I  ' 

**  Of  Londons  piide  I  will  not  boast  upon. 

Her  gold,  her  sUver,  and  her  ornaments ; 
Her  G^QS  and  Jewells,  pearles  and  predons  atone. 

Her  fumitiue  and  rich  habUliments  ; 
Her  cloth  of  silver,  tissue,  and  of  gold. 
Which  in  her  shops  men  dajly  may  behold.  *  *  * 

'*  If  Borne  by  Tiber  substance  doih  attaine. 

Or  Euphrates  to  Babylon  brings  i>lentie. 
If  golden  Ganges  Egypt  fils  with  ^aine. 

The  Thames  of  London  sorely  is  not  emptic : 
Her  flowing  dianneU  powreth  forth  much  profit 
For  Londons  good,  yet  few  know  what  comes  of  it. 

There  are  eighteen  sach  stanzas,  hardly  one  better  than  another,  in 
laudation  of  the  City  and  its  magistrates,  with  a  list  4y£  the  main 
benefactors,  from  Henry  Picard  in  1367  to  Sir  Thomas  Greaham  in 
1566,  when  he  built  the  Boyal  Exchange.  Just  before  the  dose  a 
tribute  is  paid  to  a  Merchant  Taylor  of  the  name  of  Dove,  who 
founded  and  endowed  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  men,  and  gave  a 
farther  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  the  tolling  of  the  bell  at  St.  Sepul- 
chres on  every  execution-day. 


»» 


Johnson^  Bichabd. — Anghrum  Lacrinue :  In  a  sad  passioii 
oomplayning  of  the  death  of  onr  late  Soueraigne  Lady 
Qaeene  Elizabeth  :  Yet  comforted  againe  by  the  yeitaous  j 

hopes  of  our  most  Boyall  and  Renowned  King  James : 
whose  Majestie  God  long  continne. — ^Imprinted  at  London 
for  T.  Pavier^  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  the  signe  of  the  Catte 
and  Parrots  neare  the  Exchange.     1603.    4to.     7  leaves. 

The  dedication  signed  Bichard  Johnson,  "  a  poore  freeman  of  this 
Cittie,"  is  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  time,  Bobert  Lee,  as  well  as  to  the 
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Aldermen  of  London  f  lie  entreats  them  to  patronize  "  these  tearefoU 
lines,"  but  at  the  same  time  to  balance  Anglorum  LachrynuB  for  the  loss 
of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  by  Anglorum  Oaudia  for  the  advent  of  Xing 
James.    This  is  the  first  stanza : 

**  O  sacred  Qneene,  sith  now  thy  life  is  spent, 

And  that  onr  liyes  onr  lives  the  life  of  thee. 
Pale  sorrowes  kingdome  ahal  onr  harts  ^^nent ; 

Teares  and  tme  passions  shal  onr  mowmers  bee  : 
For  England  now  more  sorrowes  doth  containe 
Than  there  is  wealth  in  all  the  Ocean  maine." 

The  second  line  here  is  nonsense,  from  a  misprint:  "onr  liyes" 
onght  perhaps  to  be  read  outlive, 

**  And  that  our  liyes  ontlive  the  life  of  thee,"  &c 

Afterwards  the  author,  yeiy  reasonably  expecting  that  the  snn  should 
not  only  cease  to  shine,  but  fall  down  a  mourner  on  the  earth,  exclaims, 

"  Oh  !  wherefore  doth  not  Fhoebos  loose  his  light. 
And  fall  from  heayen  upon  the  earth  to  monme  ? 

Why  is  not  dayes  fsyre  brightnes  changde  to  night, 
And  joyes  to  griele ;  all  loves  to  hatred  tome  ? 

For  Beauties  Soveraigne,  and  tme  Yertnes  Queene 

May  now  with  mortaS  eyes  no  more  be  seene." 

It  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  above  that  he  should  tell  us  that  her 
life  expired  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  "  Her  life  bumde  out  like  to  a 
tapers  flame."  Having  prophesied  that  the  new  King  would  assuredly 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  old  Queene,  he  again  breaks  out  in 
lamentation :— 

'*Let  SchoUers  pennes  write  volumes  of  our  griefe, 

For  sorrowes  make  us  passionate  and  dombe ; 
Let  every  tongue  tell  woniU  tales ;  in  brief e, 

Etemall  sadnesse  to  our  hartes  is  oome  : 
Let  eveiy  hand  acte  passion  of  his  minde, 
Jknd  still  oomplaine  uie  Fates  are  too  unkinde." 

Johnson  again  consoles  himself  and  the  country  with  the  recollection 
of  how  heaven  had  blessed  it  with  such  a  successor,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing stanza  mingles  mourning  and  merriment,  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the 
virtues  of  Elizabeth,  and  joy  for  acquisition  of  the  wisdom  of  James  :— 

*'  Oh,  that  some  heauenly  Muse  would  pajnt  her  prayse 
Whose  breast  was  tearmd  true  wisedoms  sacied  spring  I 

Tmeth  and  Beligion  florisht  in  her  dayes, 
Peereles  to  all  the  world,  but  to  our  King. 

Heaven  loves  this  Countrey,  and  doth  grace  it  thus, 

B}r  sending  one  like  Salomon  to  us." 

Johnson  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  hail  the  new  King  as  *'  the  Bri- 
tish Solomon ;"  but  throughout  we  have  more  of  the  lachryma  than  of 
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the  gandia,  and  he  sheds  more  teen  for  the  late  Queen,  thsa  he  be- 
stows smiles  upon  the  present  Xing.  He  cannot  in  anj  p«t  of  bii 
poem  be  accused,  like  some  other  yersifyers  of  the  day,  of  flsttsnag 
James  at  the  expense  of  Elizabeth. 


Johnson,  Bichaed. — ^Looke  on  me  London.  I  am  an  honest 
Englishman  ripping  np  the  Bowels  of  mischiefe  lurking  in 
thy  sub-urbs  and  Precints.    Take  heed. 

The  Hangmans  Halter  and  the  Beadles  whip 
Will  make  the  Foole  dance,  and  the  knare  to  skip. 

London  Printed  by  N.  O.  for  Thomas  Archer,  and  are  to 
bee  sold  at  his  shop  in  Popes-Head  Palace  neere  the  Boyall 
Exchange.     1613.    4to.    B.L. 


This  prodnction  by  £.  J.,  (t.  e.  Sichard  Johnson,  who  in  the 
tion  to  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  Lord  Mayor,  boasts  himself  "  a  freeman 
of  London,")  is  extremely  rare,  as  to  the  nnmber  of  extant  copies,  bat 
is  upon  a  yery  thread-bare  theme :  neither  is  that  theme  treated  with 
any  novelty.  The  subject  of  the  frauds  and  vices  in  the  metropolis, 
had  been  handled  very  successfully  by  Greene,  Dekker,  and  others,  a 
little  before  the  time  when  the  tract  in  hand  bears  date,  and  had  left 
really  nothing  new  for  Johnson  to  discover  or  disclose.  StiH,  there 
must  always  have  been  a  market  for  such  commodities,  and  of  this 
market  the  author  wished  to  avail  himself:  the  title-page  is,  in  fact, 
the  newest  part  of  the  performance. 

To  the  dedication  succeeds  an  address  "  to  the  young  Men  of  I^m- 
don,  as  well  Gentlemen  as  others,"  warning  them  of  the  sednctioB#  o^ 
Dicing-houses,  Bowling-alleys,  &c.  followed  by  a  long  lecture,  supposed 
to  have  been  delivered  by  a  father  to  a  son,  headed  **  A  countrey-maitf 
Council ;"  wherein  he  enlarges  upon  the  inducements  offered  to  youth  ) 

in  the  metropolis,  to  forsake  their  studies  and  employments,  and  with 
**  wicked  consorts  and  companions,"  to  hunt  after  all  kinds  of  expen- 
sive and  vicious  pleasures  "in  Ordinaries,  Dicing-houses,  Bowling- 
allies,  Brothel-houses  and  such  like,  where  their  bravery,  revelling  and 
merry  company  is  able  to  bring  a  staid  man  into  their  fellowship." 

Such  is  the  burden  of  the  song,  and  the  author  afterwards  goes  over 
different  orders  o£  the  community,  dividing  them  into  three  classes, 
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upon  whom  in  yarions  wssys  Jews,  brokers,  thieyes,  sharpers  and  pros- 
titntes  of  all  grades,  prey  and  thriye.  It  is  remarkable  that  pnlj  in 
one  place  does  he  notice  theatres  as  receptacles  of,  and  incentiyes  and 
"  allectiyes"  (a  word  of  which  he  is  yery  fond)  to  prodigality  and  ini- 
quity :  his  words  are  merely  these :  **  Marry,  the  maisters  of  these 
gaining  houses  want  no  guests,  for  where  carion  is  crowes  will  be 
plenty,  and  where  money  is  stirring  Theaters  wiU  not  be  idle."  John- 
son, as  far  as  we  know,  was  not  himself  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  and  it 
is  possible,  eyen  here,  that  '*  theaters  "  was  a  misprint  for  thieves. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  which,  howeyer,  possesses  no  great  no- 
Telty,  we  may  quote  the  following  paragraph,  premising  that  Johnson 
professes  to  haye  witnessed  many  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  but  at 
the  same  time,  and  seyeral  times  oyer,  he  yehemently  denies  that  he 
had  been  infected  by  any  of  them  :— 

"  Here  now  comes  mto  my  mind  a  pretty  saying  of  a  distemperate  Dicer, 
which  solemnly  did  sweare  that  he  beleeved  that  dice  were  first  made  ont  of  the 
bones  of  a  witch,  and  cardes  of  her  akia  ;  in  which^ there  hath  ever  since  re- 
mained a  kinde  of  Inchantment,  that  whosoever  once  taketh  delight  in  either 
shall  never  have  power  utterly  to  leave  them  :  for,  qnoth  he,  a  hundred  times 
have  I  vow'd  to  leave  both,  yet  have  I  not  the  grace  to  forsake  either." 

After  enumerating  a  yariety  of  persons  who  live  by  the  follies  and 
▼ices  of  the  unwary,  and  who  seduce  many  innocent  young  men,  in  the 
end  and  when  reduced  to  beggary,  to  join  in  the  same  nefarious 
practices  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  living,  the  author  winds  up 
in  these  terms  ^— 

**  To  condnde :  it  is  every  man's  case  in  this  land  that  hath  care  of  his 
posterity  to  be  snitors  for  reformation :  the  evill  hereof  even  perishetii  the 
marrow  and  strength  of  this  happy  realme.  I  meane  the  ability  of  the  Gentiy 
is  much  weakened,  and  many  f^ood  Cittizens  almost  bursted,  by  haonting  of 
these  nngracions  honaes.  If  this,  my  disooveiy  bee  considered  of  by  wisedome, 
I  presmne  it  will  prove  beneficiall  to  this  elonons  monument  of  the  land,  Lon- 
don I  meane,  which  the  L(»rd  blesse  and  keepe  in  this  her  wonted  prosperity. 
Amen." 

Hie  author's  style  is  often  careless  and  incoherent,  and  every  where 
betrays  a  want  of  regularity  and  system  in  his  education.  The  tract 
does  not  contain  a  word  of  biographical  matter,  as  regards  himself  or 
others :  no  single  name  is  mentioned. 


JoHKSON^  BiCHABD. — ^Tho  most  famous  History  of  the  seven 
Champions  of  Christendome :  Saint  George  of  England^ 
Saint  Denis  of  Frannce^  Saint  James  of  Spayne>  Saint 
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Anthony  of  Italie,  Saint  Andrew  of  Sootlandj  Samt 
Patricke  of  Ireland^  and  Saint  David  of  Wales,  ehewing 
their  Honorable  battailes  &c. — ^London  Printed  for  Eliza- 
beth Burble,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  her  shop  in  Pauls 
Church-yard.     1608,    4to.    B.  L.      109  leaves. 

This  work  by  Eichard  Johnson  is  in  two  parts,  but  published  sepa- 
rately, and  as  this  is  the  earliest  extant  copy  of  the  "  first  part,**  and 
as  no  other  exemplar  of  it  is  at  present  known,  we  shall  deaeribc 
it  with  some  particnlarity.  We  will  advert  afterwards  to  "  the  second 
part"  of  the  same  "  most  famous  history." 

Following  "  Saint  David  of  Wales,"  on  the  title-page,  we  read  as 
follows :  *'  Shewing  their  Honorable  battailes  bj  Sea  and  Land :  thdr 
Tilts,  Jousts  and  Tomaments  for  Ladies :  their  Combats  with  Giants, 
Monsters  and  Dragons :  their  adventures  in  forraine  TQ^ations :  their 
inchanntments  in  the  holy  Land :  their  Knighthoods,  Prowesse  and 
Chivalry  in  Europe,  Affirica  and  Asia,  with  their  victories  against  the 
enemies  of  Christ."  I^othing  coxdd  well  be  more  attractive  to  buyen 
of  the  day  than  such  an  enumeration  of  subjects,  and  it  is  given,  with 
the  rest  of  the  title-page,  on  sign.  A 1 :  sign.  A  2,  contains  an  address, 
subscribed  E.  I.,  ''  To  all  courteous  Eeaders,  Sichard  Johnson  wisheth 
increase  of  vertuous  knowledge,"  and  that  they  will  "  in  kindnes 
accept  of  his  labours."  At  the  back  of  this  page  we  have  a  poem, 
of  no  great  merit,  but  worth  quoting,  especially  as  it  has  never  been 
noticed :  it  is  headed  "  The  Author's  muse  upon  the  Historic  :"*- 

"  The  fiunons  &cts,  0  Mars,  deriv'd  from  thee. 
By  wearie  pen  and  painefiill  Anthors  toyle, 
Enrold  we  find  such  feates  of  Chivalrie, 
As  hath  beene  seldome  seene  in  any  soyle. 

"  Thy  ensignes  here  wee  finde  m  field  displaide. 
The  Trophies  of  thy  victories  erected  ; 
Snch  deedes  of  Armes  as  none  conld  have  assaide, 
Bnt  Knights  whose  courage  feare  hath  not  detected. 

**  Snch  Ladies  sav'd,  snch  monsters  made  to  fidl, 
Snch  Gjants  slaine,  snch  hellish  Fnries  qneld, 
That  humane  forces,  few  or  none  at  all, 
In  snch  exploits  their  lives  oonld  safely  shield. 

'<  Bnt  vertne,  stirring  np  their  noble  minds 

Bv  valiant  conquests  to  enlarge  their  fames, 
Hatn  caused  them  seeke  advent^nes  forth  to  find, 

Which  registreth  their  never  dying  names. 
Then  Fortune,  Time,  and  Fame  asree  in  this, 
,  That  honours  gaine  the  greatest  glofy  is." 
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llien  commences  Chap.  I.  of  the  "honorable  HiBiorie  of  the  Seren 
Champions  of  Christendome,"  which  runs  on  as  far  as  Chap.  XIX.  and 
is  ended  thus  on  p.  217,  sign.  Ee  3  b :— « 1608.  Finis.   B.  I." 

Although  no  older  copy  is  extant,  there  are  two  distinct  pieces  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  had  come  from  the  press  at  least  10  or  12 
years  earlier :  one  is  the  mention  of  it  by  Francis  Meres  in  his  PalUtdii 
Tamia,  1598 :  and  the  other  two  entries  in  the  Eegisters  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  on  20th  April  and  6th  Sept.  1596.  Danter,  the 
printer,  first  claimed  it,  bnt  he  relinqnished  his  right  to  Cuthbert 
Barbie ;  and  after  Barbie  died,  his  widow,  as  we  see,  published  the 
edition  of  1608.  It  had,  no  doubt,  gone  through  several  previous  im* 
pressions. 

The  "  second  part "  was  clearly  a  separate  publication :  it  has  a  neW 
title-page,  a  new  dedication  (to  Lord  William  Howard) ;  a  new  addresd 
"  To  the  gentle  Eeader,"  and  new  signatures  from  A  2  to  B  b  3,  with-* 
out  pagination,  which  in  the  '*  first  part "  is  regular.  The  title-page 
of  the  second  part  is  this  :— 

"  The  second  part  of  the  famous  Historie  of  the  searen  Champions  of  Chris- 
tendome.  Likewise  shewing  the  Princely  prowes  of  Saint  Georges  three 
Sonnes,  the  lively  Sparke  of  Nobilitie.  With  niiuiT  other  memorable  achieve- 
mets  worthy  the  golden  sporres  of  Knighthood. — ^tondon.  Printed  for  Eliza- 
beth Bnrbie,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  her  shop,  in  Paules  Church-yard  at  the 
signe  of  the  Swan.    1608.    4to." 

It  consists  of  98  leaves,  rather  arbitrarily  divided  into  16  chapters, 
and  in  his  preliminary  address  Johnson  states  that  he  had  been 
encouraged  to  pen  the  "  second  part "  by  the  Eeader's  ''  great 
courtesie  in  the  kind  acceptation  of  my  first  part."  The  truth  is  that 
the  second  part  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  first,  and  it  begins 
with  the  entertainment  of  the  three  Sons  of  St.  Greorge  by  the  city  of 
London,  after  their  mother  had  been  "  slaine  in  a  wood  with  the 
pricks  of  a  thomie  brake."  Her  epitaph  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Johnson's  poetry  in  this  portion  of  his  work  :  it  begins— 

*'  Here  lies  the  wonder  of  this  worldly  age 

For  beantie,  wit  and  Princely  Migestie, 
Whom  spitef  ull  death  in  his  imperions  rage 

Procnrde  to  fall  through  mtmesse  cmeltie  : 
In  leayie  sports,  within  a  fragrant  wood, 
Upon  a  thomie  brake  shee  spilt  her  blond. 

*^  Let  Virgins  pure,  and  Princes  of  great  might, 
With  silver  pearled  teares  imbalme  this  toombe, 
Accuse  the  fktall  sisters  of  despight 

For  blasting  thus  the  pride  of  natures  bloome. 
For  heere  shee  sleepes  within  this  earthly  grave, 
Whose  worth  deserves  a  golden  toombe  to  have.'' 
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There  is  no  name  of  printer  to  either  part,  but  Danter  (who  origi- 
nallj  entered  the  first  part  in  1596)  has  his  deyioe  on  the  tttle-psgeof 
the  second  part»  and  he  made  wmie  singiilsr  bluiideni :  for  instance, 
in  one  place  (sign.  G  b)  he  talks  of  "  the  holy  hannonj  of  Uie 
heayenly  Btibem  "  instead  of  "  Cherabins/*  which  word  Johnson  em- 
ploys not  long  afterwards. 

Siohard  Johnson's  earliest  production  was  "  The  Nine  Worthiei  of 
London,"  written,  as  he  states,  while  he  was  an  apprentice,  afterwardi 
becoming  free  of  the  city,  as  he  was  proud  of  acknowledging.  It  cams 
out  in  1692,  4to.,  and  is  reprinted  in  Vol.  VIH.  of  the  Harieian  Mis- 
cellany :  we  need  not  thereforo  criticise  it  farther,  tiian  by  saying  thsi 
in  point  of  versification  it  is  superior  to  anything  he  wrote  subseqiifflitfy. 
The  prose  portion  is  also  meritorious,  and  he  describes  Ftane  is 
"  shaking  her  bright  immortal  wings  and  with  the  mdodiooB  ndse, 
and  with  the  sweet  breath  fanned  from  those  Phoanix  feathers," 
awaking  the  Nine  Worthies'  to  tell  their  stories,  while  the  riTsn 
stood  still,  the  leaves  ceased  to  whisper,  and  the  winds  were  hushed 
to  Hsten  to  them.  When  Johnson  died  has  not  been  ascertained :  b^ 
was  baptized  24t]i  May,  1573. 


Jordan,  Thomas. — PoeticaU  Varieties :  orVarietie  of  Fancies. 
By  Tho.  Jordan  Gent.  Carpere  vel  noli  nostra  vel  ede  tua. 
Marti.  Epigram.— London,  Printed  by  T.  C.  for  Hum- 
phry  Blunden,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop^  neare  the 
Castle  Taveme,  in  Come-hill.  1637.   4to.    81  kaves. 

This  seems  to  be  Jordan's  earliest  production,  and  he  was  theiif  no 
donbt,  an  actor,  as  we  know  he  was  in  1640.  It  is  preceded  by  com- 
mendatory poems  subscribed  Tho.  Heywood,  Bich.  Brome,  Xho-Nabbes, 
Ed.  May,  and  J.  B. :  the  last  calls  Jordan  his  "adopted  son,"  and 
Brome  in  his  lines  thus  speaks  of  the  youth  of  the  author  :— 

"  And  now  (most  happily)  when  the  Poets  old 
Are  sinking  too,  that  one  so  young  shonld  hold 
The  clab  up  gainst  the  Giant  Ignozance/'  &c. 

J.  B.  also  adverts  to  Jordan's  youth,  and  says,  ''  Thou  hast  b^gan 
well,"  as  if  "  Poetical  Varieties  "  were  his  first  effort. 

The  dedication  deserves  notice,  since  it  is  "To  the  Mecsiutf  of 
candid  industry,  Mr.  John  Ford  of  Grayes-Inn,  Qent  j**  probaUy  ths 
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same  John  Ford  of  Gray's  Inn,  wlio  wag  consin  to  John  Ford  of  the 
Temple,  the  celebrated  dramatist,  who  addressed  his  "  Loven  Melan- 
cholj  "  to  him  in  1629.  Jordan's  dedication  is  remarkable  for  being 
in  a  sort  of  prose  ran  mad,  for  in  fact  most  of  it  is  in  blank  versey 
though  not  so  printed :  it  commences  :— 

"  I  have  had  a  long  ptopeonum  in  mj  eotde 
To  endeavonr  something  worthy  yonr  aoceptance^ 
And  gaine  me  hononr  in  the  oblation, 
Had  lov'd  Thalia  pleas'd  to  blesse  my  braine 
With  some  deserring  subject^"  &c. 

which  may  or  may  not  show,  that  he  had  already  unsuccessfully 
attempted  some  comic  matter  for  the  stage.  An  address  "  To  the 
criticall  Beader  "  is  in  the  same  stage-stilted  strain,  in  which  he  says, 
again  printing  his  verse  as  prose— 

"  Seeke  some  knowne  author,  whose  applauded  name 
Self-lov'd  opinion  tangfat  yon  to  admire ; 
The  title-page  yon  cenBure,  not  the  worke : 
I  am  condemned  already  hj  that  mle, 
Bnt  tis  no  legall  tiyall,"  &c 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  on  Jordan's  few  words  **  to  the 
candid  Beader,"  where  he  asserts,  in  more  irregular  measure*- 

**  I  have  not  r6b*d 
The  hive  of  any  mans  endeavonrs,  or  ezhansted 
His  hony  treasnrie  to  enrich  my  barren  braines, 
Bnt  from  the  native  flower  I  svlck'd  my  sweetnesse,  &c" 

This  is  just  as  if  he  had  been  writing  or  reciting  blank-verse,  until 
(Eke  his  namesake  Monsieur  Jourdain)  he  really  did  not  know 
when  he  was  writing  prose.  The  volume  is  in  two  parts,  the  first 
consisting  mainly  of  love-poems,  and  the  last  entirely  of  Elegies. 
Jordan  seems  to  have  been  vagrant  in  his  amours,  and  he  addressed 
two  different  mistresses,  one  of  them  Susan  Blunt,  to  whom  he  sends 
an  acrostic,  and  the  other  Avis  Booth,  to  whom  he  appeals  in  some 
passionate  couplets.  A  few  of  the  poems  would  not  bear  printing  in 
our  days,  on  account  of  their  indelicacy,  especially  one  *'  To  Leda,  his 
coy  Bride,  on  the  Bridall  l^ight."  This  volume  may  be  said  to  have 
little  really  original  merit  in  any  part  of  it. 

The  **  Elegiack  Poems"  are  the  most  deserving  of  notice,  because 
they  contain  memorials  of  the  deaths  of  Bichard  Gunnell  and  John 
Honeyman,  who  were  both  applauded  players.  We  have  no  precise  in- 
formation as  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  Bichard  Gunnell  (who  was 
one  of  the  actors  at  the  Fortune  in  Golden  Lane),  but  we  know  from 
the  registeri  that  ''John  Honnyman,  player,"  was  buried  at  Cripplegate, 
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ISih  April,  1637,  and  must  hare  figured  on  Hie  same  stage  as  JorduL 
There  are  five  other  elegies,  bnt  only  two  of  them  are  preceded  by  real 
names — one  is  "  Mr.  John  Rayen,  G«nt./'  who  may  hare  been  an  actor, 
althongh  his  name  does  not  occnr  any  where  in  that  capacity.  Nothing 
is  said  in  the  poem  to  settle  the  question ;  but  in  the  cases  of  Guxmel 
and  Honeyman,  notoriously  actors  of  considerable  eminence,  the  same 
may  be  stated,  for  Jordan  gives  us  no  information  as  to  their  profes- 
sion. The  other  person  elegised  and  eulogized  is  **  Mr.  Charles  Bider, 
Student  in  the  art  of  Limning,  or  Picture-drawing."  As  he  was  oi^ 
a  "  student"  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
we  hear  of  Bider  on  no  other  authority. 


Jordan,  Thomas. — A  Royal  Arbor  of  Loyal  Poesie,  consist- 
ing  of  Poems  and  Songs.  Digested  into  Trimnph,  Elegy, 
Satyr,  Love  and  Drollery.  Composed  by  Thomas  Jordan, 
Mediocribus  esse  Poetis,  ^c.  Hor.  de  Arte  Poet. — London, 
Printed  by  R..  Wood,  for  Eliz.  Andrews  at  the  White  Lioa 
near  Pye-Comer.     1664.    Svo.     79  leaves. 

Only  one  other  copy  of  this  work  is  known,  but  part  of  its  contents 
appeared  in  various  shapes,  the  author  resorting  to  unworthy  expedi- 
ents, in  order  to  give  a  show  of  novelty  to  what  in  truth  was  old,  ana 
had  been  before  printed.  It  affords  proof,  too,  how  Jordan  left  a  blank 
for  the  name  of  any  dedicatee,  who  he  fancied  would  give  him  a  fev 
shillings  for  calling  hiTnnp1f  "  the  humblest  of  all  your  faithful  ser- 
vants, and  the  devoutest  of  your  honourers.*'  Li  this  instance  sncn 
were  the  terms  in  which  he  addressed  "  John  Adams,  Grent.,"  whose 
name  was  inserted  with  type  and  ink  different  to  the  rest  of  tii0 
volume.  This  trick  Jordan  effected  late  in  life  by  carrying  about  wiia 
him  moveable  letters  for  the  purpose.    (See  ante,  pp.  96.  208.) 

To  the  dedication  succeeds  an  address,  "  To  all  Noble,  Learned  Vio. 
Ingenious  Lovers  of  Poetry  and  Poets  :"  then,  on  p.  1,  begins  "An 
Induction"  to  certain  speeches,  &c.,  delivered,  at  Skinners'  Hall  and 
other  places,  to  General  Monck,  on  4th  April,  1660.  Next  we  hare  rtn* 
ous  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  which  Jordan  had  been  employed  to  writer 
themostremarkable  being  the  noted  one,  "  to  introduce  the  first  Woman 
that  came  to  act  on  the  stage  in  the  Tragedy  call'd  The  Moor  of 
Venice,"  with  the  Epilogue.    The  miscellaneous  matter  ends  on  p.  t^ 
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and  on  p.  29,  begin  **  Bepiesentations  in  Parts  to  be  Habited,  Sung, 
and  Acted,  as  they  have  been  often  times,  with  great  applause,  per- 
formed before  the  Lord  Major  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London :"  the  date 
here  given  is  Decemb.  18th,  1659.  On  p.  57,  commence  ''  Acrosticks, 
Annagrams,  Epigrams,  Elegies  and  Epitaphs."  The  ''  Epitaph  supposed 
to  be  written  by  a  Gentleman  on  himself,  who  dyed  of  a  disease  called 
by  the  name  of  a  Bad  Wife,"  Jordan  has  applied  to  himself  in  his 
"  CLiraphil  and  Ckrinda,"  (see  ^a«^,  p.  420.)  '<  The  Pkyer*s  Petition 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  after  being  long  silenc'd,  that  they  might  play 
again,  1642,"  on  p.  78,  was  nevertheless  obvioasly  written  after  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  U.,  when  Jordan  was  not  afraid  of  abusing  the 
Puritans  and  Parliament. 

The  most  yaloable  portion  of  the  yolume  here  begins,  with  a  new 
pagination  and  fresh  signatures,  and  may  once  hare  been  part  of  ano- 
ther book,  but  added  by  the  author  to  swell  the  bulk  of  this :  it  is 
headed  "Songs,"  and  commences  with  "The  Boyal  Vision  —  The 
2V»tf,  Greece  and  2Voy."  Some  of  the  pieces  here  inserted  are  remark- 
able, not  for  any  great  merit  they  possess,  but  because  they  are  ballads 
founded  upon  plays  i^hich  had  been  popular  before  the  closing  of  the 
theatres,  the  stories  of  which  Jordan  made  use  of,  as  if  the  sources 
from  whence  he  drew  them  were  not  then  well  known.  When  the  stage 
was  put  down,  these  ballads  gave  the  people  a  sort  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment in  another  form. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  plot  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Forfeiture,  a  Bomance. — ISine,  Dear,  let  me  now  this 
evening  djfe,*  in  13  stanzas.  Then  comes  "  Loye  in  Languishment.— - 
Tune,  Have  I  not  lov^  thee  much  and  long,**  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "  Philaster,"  in  12  stanzas.  After  these  follow  "  The  Bero- 
lution :  a  Love-stoiy. — Tune,  No  man  hvee  fiery  paesions,"  derived 
from  '*  Much  ado  about  Nothing,"  in  12  stanzas  : — "  The  jealous  Duke 
and  the  injur'd  Duchess  :  a  Stoiy — ISme,  The  Dream,**  founded  upon 
"  The  Winter's  Tale,"  in  12  stanzas :— "  The  Double  Marriage :  A 
sad  Stoiy — Tune,  Amidst  the  Mirtlee  as  Itoalht,**  which  in  the  inci- 
dents  is  nearly  the  same  as  Wilkin's  "  Miseries  of  enforced  Mar- 
riage," in 22  stanzas: — ^''The  Broken  Contract. — Twne^  Cloris  fare* 
well,  I  needs  must  go,**  the  dramatic  original  of  which  we  do  not 
recollect,  in  14  stanzas : — "  A  merry  Marriage :  A  Stratagem. — Tune, 
Do  hut  view  this  glass  of  Claret,**  taken  from  Bowley's  "  Match  at 
Midnight,"  in  18  stanzas  : — ^and  '*  The  happy  Adyenture,  or  the  witty 

E  E 
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Lady :  a  Stoiy. — Tune,  Wert  tkou  much  fairer  than  tiou  art,**  dcriyed 
from  Shirley's  ''  Witty  Fair  One/'  in  16  stanzas. 

Thus  we  have  here  eight  dramatic  ballads  of  the  existence  of  which 
nobody  fleemfl  to  have  been  aware:  they  are  aJl  founded  upon 
then  known  plays,  and  the  writer,  no  donbt,  followed  the  older  prac- 
tice of  certain  writers,  who,  when  a  new  and  popular  drama  was 
brought  out,  took  it  as  the  subject  of  a  ballad  to  be  sung  and  Tended 
in  the  streets.  In  some  instances,  but  we  apprehend  not  in  many, 
the  baUad  preceded  the  play ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Jordan  spared  his  invention,  and  took  the  play  as  the 
foundation  of  his  ballad.  He  had  been  an  actor  of  some  repute  be- 
fore theatres  were  prohibited  in  1642,  and  finally  closed  in  1647.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  style  we  will  quote  a  few  stanzas  from  the  ballsd 
he  composed  on  the  foundation  of  "  Philaster." 

'<  You  to  whom  melting  hearts  bdong. 

That  lovers  woes  l^wail. 
And  would  not  have  true  love  take  wrong. 

Attend  unto  my  tale 
The  like  to  which  is  seldom  known  i 
'Twill  make  your  yery  soul  to  groan, 
As  if  the  case  were  ail  your  own. 

"  A  great  man  late  a  daughter  had. 

Which  now  may  not  be  nam'd  : 
She  had  two  suitors,  good  and  bad, 

Both  by  her  ejes  beamed ; 
Bat  young  FhUaster  was  his  name, 
A  gentleman  of  noble  fiune, 
That  her  afiections  OTercame. 

**  The  tother  was  her  father's  choice, 

Antonio  was  he  call'd, 
Who  with  her  feature,  youth  and  voice 

Was  very  much  inthrall'd; 
And  though  her  father  bad  her  she 
Should  to  Antonio's  suit  agree. 
She  cries,  Philaster  is  for  me. 

*'  One  day  Philaster  having  walk'd 
Close  by  a  river's  side, 
He  found  a  pretty  boy  that  talk'd 

Unto  himself,  and  cried. 
Could  I  but  now  a  master  view 
To  give  my  tender  youth  its  doe, 
I  would  appear  a  servant  true." 

This  it  must  be  owned  is  humble  doggrel,  little  superior  to  Martiii 
Parker's  effusions  in  the  same  class  of  poetry,  and  it  does  not  at  all 
improve  as  it  proceeds :  in  the  last  stanza  Jordan  does  not  scruple  to 
violate  grammar  for  the  sake  of  his  rhyme  :— 

**  Antonio  knows  her,  and  doth  vow 
He'll  many  none  but  she  : 
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PhUaster  takes  his  lore,  and  now 

The  father  doth  agree  : 
Their  liyes  were  near  the  push  of  pike, 
Bat  now  embrace,  and  soft  hands  strike. 
May  all  tme  lovers  do  the  like." 

The  peculiar  interest  belonging  to  the  ballads  founded  on  Shake- 
speare's dramas  makes  ns,  of  course,  wish  to  see  how  Jordan,  almost  a 
contemporarj,  would  treat  the  subjects ;  and  in  the  edition  of  our 
great  dramatist's  works  (6  vols.  8yo.  1868)  they  are  all  extracted  in 
connection  with  the  pieces  to  which  they  belong.  They  hare  no  more 
merit  than  other  ballads,  the  stories  of  which  are  deriyed  from  pkjs  of 
a  much  inferior  character:  Jordan  was  not  at  all  eleyated  by  the 
greater  excellence  of  his  originals. 

The  portion  of  the  volume  headed  "  Songs "  continues  as  far  as 
p.  72,  when  we  come  to  the  word  "  Finis,"  the  last  pieces  being  two 
Medleys,  not  of  words  but  of  airs,  and  a  song  entitled  "  The  Jubilee 
on  the  Coronation  day.  Tune,  The  Kirig  enjoy es  his  own  ag€tin;"  so 
that  it  was  posterior  to  Martin  Parker's  song,  which  gave  the  original 
to  that  famous  air. 

On  the  whole  there  is  some  merit,  as  well  as  great  yariety,  in  the 
*'  Boyal  Arbor  of  Loyal  Poesie,"  and  Jordan  seems  to  have  comprised 
in  it  not  a  few  of  the  best  things  he  wrote  during  a  series  of  years. 
He  obtained,  by  constant  practice,  much  facility  of  versification,  and 
his  thoughts  are  sometimes  ingenious,  if  not  new.  He  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  live  without  the  literary  frauds,  to  which,  perhaps,  the 
irregularity  of  his  life  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  resort. 


JoBBAN^  Thomas. — Clarapbil  and  Clarinda:  in  a  Forrest  of 
Fancies.    By  Tho.  Jordan,  G^nt. 

Sat  mihi  tuntpauci  Lectores;  est  satis  unusj 
8i  me  nemo  legat,  sat  mihi  nullus  erit. 

Owen,  Epigram. 

— ^London^  Printed  by  R.  Wood.     12mo.     47  leaves. 

Here  we  have  another  proof  of  Jordan's  unworthy  practice,  in 
filling  up  a  blank  dedication  with  the  name  of  any  party  who  would 
remunerate  him :  in  this  copy  "  Bob.  Filmere,  Esq.,"  is  inserted  with 
type  and  ink  difierent  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  volume.  It  is 
divided  into  three  portions,  the  first  called  "  Claraphil  and  Clarinda," 
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(the  ronning  title  being  '<  A  Forrest  of  Fancieg  ")  which  oeeupies  to 

sign.  D  8,  and  consists  of  love-poems :  the  second  is  headed  "  Piety 

and  Poesy,"  entirely  of  a  religions  cast  (the  signatures  begimiiiig 

withB  and  ending  with  G  8) ;  and  the  third  "  Elegiack  Poems,"  tilling 

only  eight  pages<  We  need  have  little  donbt  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 

pieces  had  appeared  elsewhere,  and  the  nndated  book  came  from  the 

press  of  the  same  man  who  had  printed  the  **  Itojal  Arbor  of  Loyal 

Poesie "  in  1664.    The  most  remarkable  prodaction  in   "  Ckraphil 

and  Clarinda"  is  a  poem  on  the  last  leaf,  headed  *'  An  Epitaph  on 

Himself,"  and,  with  the  change  of  a  word  or  two,  it  is  the  same  which 

appears  in  the  "  Eoyal  Arbor,"  &o.,  although  there  the  title  is  general 

and  not  autobiographical :  if  what  is  charged  be  trae»  Jordan  wai 

married  to  a  bad  wife,  for  it  rons  thns  : — 

*'  Ninr,  read  and  spare  not.  Passenger  ; 
My  aence  is  now  past  feeling, 
Who  to  my  grave  a  wonnd  did  bear 
Within,  paist  physicks  healing. 

"  Bat  do  not  (if  thon  mean  to  wed) 
To  read  my  story  tany. 
Least  thou  enyy  me  this  cold  bed. 
Bather  than  liye  to  marry : 

''  For  a  long  strife  with  a  lewd  wife 
(Worst  of  all  ilia  beside) 
Made  me  grow  weary  of  my  life  ; 
So  I  fell  sick,  and  died." 

The  latest  poem  in  this  little  volume  is  valuable  onlj  because  it  is  an 

epitaph  upon  a  dramatic  writer,  John  £irk,  author  of  a  play  called 

*'  The  Seven  Champions  of   Christendom,"  4to.  1638,   of  whom  we 

know  nothing,  and  regarding  whom  Jordan  tells  nothing :  still  it  may 

be  worth  quoting,  as  it  has  never  been  mentioned : — 

"  An  Epiiaph  on  my  worthy  IHend 
Mr,  John  Kirk. 

'*  Beader,  within  this  Dormitory  lies 
The  wet  Memento  of  a  widows  eys  ; 
A  Kirk,  though  not  of  Scotland --one  in  whom 
Loyalty  livd,  and  Faction  fennd  no  room  : 
No  Conventicle  Christian,  but  he  died 
A  Kirk  of  England  by  the  mothers  side. 
In  brief,  to  let  you  know  what  you  have  lost, 
Kirk  was  a  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 

The  love-poems  have  little  merit,  but  interspersed  with  them  vs^ 
some  others :  one  of  these  is  marked  1645,  and  it  is  the  only  date 
from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  a  tolerable  medley  to  ten  different 
airs,  which,  however,  are  not  specified. 
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Kathebine  be  Medicis. — ^A  mervaylous  disconrse  upon  the 
life  deedes  and  behaviours  of  Katherine  de  Medicis^ 
Queene  mother :  wheiin  are  displayed  the  meanes  which 
she  hath  practised  to  atteyne  unto  the  usurping  of  the 
Kingedome  of  France^  and  to  the  bringing  of  the  estate 
of  the  same  unto  utter  ruine  and  destruction.  At  Heydel- 
berge.     1575.    B.  L.    8vo.    98  leaves. 

This  work,  which  has  been  ndstakenly  called  "  a  Satire/'  is  from 
beginning  to  end  a  series  of  most  abnsiye  attacks  upon  Katherine 
de  Medicis,  under  the  pretext  of  historical  narration :  it  professes  to 
have  been  printed  at  Heidelberg,  but  the  types  are  English  in  their 
appearance.  The  anonymous  author  writes  in  the  character  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  work  of  Heniy  Stephens. 
It  is  without  preface  or  dedication.  It  brings  the  erents  in  France 
down  to  the  accession  of  Heniy  III.  The  conclusion  is  an  elaborate 
comparison  of  Katherine  de  Medicis  with  Brunehault,  "  daughter  of 
Athanage,  Ejng  of  Spain,"  and  "  married  to  Sigebert,  King  of  Metz." 


EIsNBALL^  Timothy. — Flowers  of  Epigrammes  out  of  sundrie 
moste  singular  authors  selected^  as  well  auncient  as  late 
writers.  Pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  expert  readers 
of  quicke  capacitie:  By  Timothe  Kendall^  late  of  the 
Uniyersitie  of  Oxford:  now  student  of  Staple  Tune  in 
London.  [Horatius.  Aut  prodesse  volunt,  §*c.] — ^Im- 
printed at  London  in  Poules  Churche-yarde^  at  the  signe 
of  the  Brasen  Serpent  by  Jhon  Shepperd.  1577,  Svo. 
B.  L.    152  leaves. 

Anthony  Wood  was  not  acquainted  with  this  very  scarce  book,  and 
has  therefore  attempted  no  account  of  its  author:  those  who  have 
followed,  either  never  obtained  the  use  of  a  perfect  copy,  which  was  the 
case  with  Dr.  BHss  (Brit.  Bibl.  lY.  160,  and  Ath,  Oxon  I.  486,  edit. 
1813),  or  they  have  much  misrepresented  the  title :  we  give  it  above 
exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  original.  At  the  back  of  it  is  a  list  of 
36  writers  to  whom  Kendall  had  been  indebted  in  his  versions. 
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Xendall  was  of  an  OxfordsluTe  family,  and,  after  being  at  EtoUf 
went  to  the  Univeraity,  but  left  it  without  taking  a  degree,  a  cireiun- 
stance  i^t  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  he  states  in  his 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  that  "in  hia  greene  and  growing 
yeareg"  he  was  so  incorrigibly  addicted  to  poetry,  that  he  could  not, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  wean  himself  from  it.  Judging  by  the  result, 
the  species  of  poetty  in  which  he  indulged  was  by  no  means  of  a  high 
dass ;  nor  even  in  that  inferior  branch  does  he  seem  to  have  amyed 
at  any  perfection.  Very  early  in  his  book  (after  commendatory 
verses  by  W.  Seymour,  George  Whetstone,  E.  G.,  Abraham  Flemingc, 
and  A«  W.)  we  find  him  thus  rendering  Martial's  famous  epigram 
upon  Petus  and  Arria :  it  reads  exactly  as  if  Kendall  had  intended 
to  burlesque,  and  not  to  translate  it : — 

^  Chast  Arria,  when  she  gave  the  blade 

unto  her  Fetus  true. 
All  painted  and  begoard  with  bloud, 

winch  from  her  side  she  dme, 
Trust  me,  she  said,  my  goared  g^tts 

doe  put  me  to  no  paine. 
But  that  which  thou,  my  P.,  must  doe^ 

that  grieves  and  grieves  againe." 

This  forms  but  a  bad  introduction  to  what  follows,  but  we  musk 
admit  that  in  the  rest  of  the  volume  there  is  nothing  comparable  to 
it  for  coarseness  and  vulgar  familiarity:  we  believe  that  Kendall 
really  thought  he  had  made  a  happy  version  of  the  original.  As  the 
first  112  folios  are  occupied  by  translations,  we  shall  give  an  extract  or 
two  from  that  part  of  the  small  volume  where  the  author  relied  upon 
his  own  resources  :  it  has  a  new  title-page  in  these  words : — *'  Trifles 
by  Timothe  Xendal,  devised  and  written  (for  the  moste  part)  at 
sundrie  times  in  his  yong  and  tender  age.  Tamen  ai  landanda 
voluntas**    It  begins : — 

«  The  Author  to  hU  Pamphlets  and  Tiifies, 

"  Borbon  in  France  beares  bell  awaie 

for  writyng  trifles  there  ; 
In  EnglandejParkhurst  praysed  is 

for  writing  trifles  here ; 
Now  sith  that  these  were  learned  bothe, 

and  trifles  did  indite, 
Shall  I  now  shame  of  youthfull  daies 

my  triflyng  toyes  to  write  ? 
No  sure  ;  I  blushe  not :  hence,  my  booke  I 

let  all  men  read  thy  verse  : 
Grave  men,  grave  matters  ;  sportfuU  youth 

must  sporUull  toyes  rehearse. 
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Now,  reader,  lend  thy  liBtnyng  eare, 

and  after  aynajng  Larke, 
Content  thy  sell  of  chattyng  Crowe 

some  homely  notes  to  manLe." 

By  "  Borbon "  he  means,  of  course,  Nicholas  Bourbon,  who  first 
published  his  Nugarum  Lihri  Octo  at  Paris  in  1533,  which  were  often 
reprinted :  by  "  Parkhurst"  he  means  the  scholar  who,  in  1560,  became 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  died  in  1575,  and  whose  lAuUcra  were 
printed  in  1573.  As  a  specimen  of  this  portion  of  Kendall's  **  Flowers 
of  Epigrams,"  we  may  quote  the  following ; — 

"  To  one  so  given  to  goe  brave 
That  at  last  he  ^ft  hymUif  like  aslave. 

**  With  braye  ontlandishe  strange  arale 

yon  (liiisty)  long  were  clad, 
And  sundrie  sntes  of  sondrie  sortes 

for  snndrie  tymes  yon  had. 
Sometime  Frenche  fiushions  pleasd  yon  best, 

sometyme  the  Spanishe  gnise, 
In  costly  colours  cnttyng  still, 

yon  went  with  staiyng  eyes. 
Bnt  now  at  last  yon  royste  in  rags, 

mde,  roeiahe,  rent  and  tome  : 
What  fashion  this,  or  whose  ?  declare, 

is  this  beyonde  sea  wome  V* 

Xendall  has  several  notices  of  members  of  his  own  family — of  his 
father  William,  who  died  at  North  Aston,  of  his  brother  John  Shep- 
pard  of  Gray's  Inn  (a  John  Sheppard  was  our  author's  publisher),  and 
others,  besides  two  epigrams  against  Bonner,  one  in  favour  of  Cranmer, 
and  another  in  praise  of  Bradford.  We  conclude  with  his  "  Sorrowfull 
Sonet "  on  the  death  of  Walter  Earl  of  Essex,  who  died  only  the  year 
before  it  was  printed  :— 

"  The  Primrose  cheef  of  princely  peeres, 

the  Starre  of  Englande  bright, 
The  Prince  of  perfect  pietie, 

the  Diamonde  of  delight, 
O  dogged  Death  t  by  dimull  darte 

firom. Englande  thon  hast  refte  : 
Our  soUace  thon  hast  tane  awaie 

and  ns  in  sorrowe  lefte. 
We  lothe  to  live,  and  yet  we  love 

to  live  alone  for  this. 
That  we  male  waile  this  worthies  want, 

whom  we  so  sore  doe  misse. 
Ah  I  fiirewell  Erie  moste  excellent, 

for  thee  docihe  Englande  weepe 
The  Prince,  the  peeres,  the  people  shrek 

in  Death  to  see  thee  sleepe. 
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Thy  corps  is  dapt  in  doddes  of  daiey 

my  Boule  is  soard  on  hye 
With  saincteSy  aboye  tiie  dnsteiTng  dondes, 

to  pearche  perpetnallj. 

Pott  eineres,  virtus  vivere  sola  faeit." 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  is  sad  stnff  in  aU  senses  of  the  word, 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  subject,  who  was  father  of  him  who,  befoire  hia 
lamentable  and  untimely  end,  was  the  patron  of  Spenser,  and  of  many 
other  poets,  and  who  was  himself  a  very  elefj^t  and  graceful,  if  not  m 
very  powerful  and  original,  versifyer. 


Kethe^  Williax. — ^A  Ballet  declaringe  the  fal  of  the  whoie 
of  babylon  intytuled  Tye  thy  mare  torn  boye  w*  other^ 
and  there  vnto  anexid  a  prologe  to  the  reders.  Apocalyps 
XYin.  Alaa,  alas  that  great  syfy  babylon  which  was 
clothed  in  Bayes  purpel  and  skarlet  and  decked  with  gold 
precyous  stones  and  perells  for  at  one  howre  is  her  iudge- 
ment  come  and  her  grate  ryches  brought  to  naught.  Svo. 
B.  L.     16  leaves. 

This  veiy  rare,  and  yery  remarkable  production  (of  which  we  nerer 
heard  of  more  than  two  copies)  was  by  William  Kethe,  Kith,  or 
!Kythe,  (t .  e.  as  we  now  spell  the  name,  !Keith)  who  was  in  aU  proba- 
bility a  Scotsman,  certainly  a  diyine,  and  a  follower  and  supporter  of 
Knox.  At  the  time  he  wrote,  Kethe  was  resident  at  Frankfort  or 
Greneva,  haying  sought  refuge  on  the  Continent  on  account  of  his 
Protestant  tenets :  this  must  haye  been  during  the  reign  of  Maiy, 
and  the  piece  in  our  hands  was  anonymously  printed  abroad,  perhaps 
at  Nuremberg.  The  typography  is  a  fine  specimen  of  dumainess, 
carelessness,  and  ignorance :  in  some  places  it  is  hardly  inteUigible. 
Besides  this  Ballet  and  another,  Xethe  was  the  versifyer  of  some  of 
the  Fsahns,  to  which  his  initials  were  appended. 

It  appears  that  a  yery  popular  ballad  had  been  written  and  printed 
(now  entirely  lost)  under  the  title  of  "  Tie  thy  mare,  Tom  boy :"  whe- 
ther it  was,  or  was  not,  of  a  Boman  Catholic  complexion  we  can  only 
guess,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discorerhow  such  words  could  be  rendered 
polemical ;  but  Xethe  arailed  himself  of  the  favour  with  which  it  was 
received  to  write  his  parody  upon  it :  it  is,  we  apprehend,  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  the  kind ;  but  somewhat  later  it  was,  as  we 
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know,  not  tmusiial  for  Puritans  to  endeavour  to  advance  tHeir  cause 
by  writing  pious  words  to  popular  and  profane  tunes,  so  that  the  one 
might  be  sung  instead  of  the  other.  This  was  Kethe's  purpose  in 
writing  a  baUad,  virulently  attacking  the  Pope  and  his  adherents, 
which  might  be  sung  to  the  then  well  known  and  popular  air  of 
"  Tie  thy  mare,  Tom  boy." 

It  is  preceded  by  a  long  prose  address,  or  prologue  (as  it  is  termed) 
headed  "W.  K.,  to  the  Beaders,"  and  it  begins  in  the  very  fourth 
word  with  a  misprint — "  had"  for  hard  or  heard.  "  When  that  I  had 
(deare  reader)  of  the  great  ouer  throes  whyche  the  howre  of  baby  Ion 
had  taken,  and  partii  perseuid  how  manfullye  she  was  be  sett,  or 
campton  euery  syde  with  moste  valiant  and  chrysten  waryors,  me 
thoughte  I  colde  not,  for  the  loue  which  I  bare  vnto  the  truth,  stand 
stil  and  idly  behold  the"  He  then  apologises  for  his  own  insufficiency, 
and  adds  how  he  had  been  provoked  by  his  enemies,  who  were 
supported  by  Satan  in  their  "  arowing  and  a  whore  hunting,  some  a 
fighting,  brawling,  swering,  dising,  carding,"  &c.,  but  he  does  not 
state  why,  in  his  resistance  to  such  foes,  he  had  made  his  attack  in 
the  peculiar  form  it  bears.  He  is  very  verbose  and  tedious  in  his 
prose,  which  occupies  several  leaves,  and  at  length  comes  to  his  verse 
beginning  with  the  burden  as  it  was  contained  in  "  the  ballet  of  ty 
thy  mare,  torn  boy." 

"  Ty  the  mare,  torn  boy, 
Ty  the  mare  I 
Lease  she  straye 
From  the  away, 
Ty  the  mare,  torn." 

This  Xethe  makes  also  the  burden  of  his  own  effusion ;  but  he  does 
not  add  it  at  the  ends  of  his  stanzas,  leaving  it,  as  usual,  to  be  supplied 
by  the  singer  or  reader.  His  first  stanza,  which,  we  may  be  sure,  nearly 
followed  the  form  of  the  original,  is  this  :— 

"  Now,  good  tom,  bestirre  thee  : 
This  mare  loke  thou  wake  her. 
And  do  nothing  fere  the, 
Bnt  boldely  go  take  her  : 
For  some  wm  ontwere  the. 
Do  not  now  forsake  her  : 
A  rope  for  her  beare  the. 
That  conmie  thou  mayst  take  her. 
And  ty  her,  good  torn  boy." 

Here  for  "  conmie,"  in  the  last  line  but  one,  we  ought  probably  to 
read  homme,  meaning  home ;  but  if  we  were  to  begin  we  should  never 
end  our  corrections  and  explanations :  the  evident  corruptions  are  so 
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nmneioiis  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  author  ever  saw  ihe 

proofs  before  they  went  to  press.    The  point  most  clearly  made  oat 

is,  that  by  the  mare  Xendall  means  Popery,  which  he  abuses  in  most 

unmeasured  terms,  calling  her  by  the  coarsest  names,  and  imputiiig 

to  her  the  grossest  profligacy  and  debauchery.     We  quote  another 

stanza:-^ 

**  O  imshamfaste  harlot  I 
So  proudly  arayed 
In  purple  and  scarlet. 
Thou  art  now  dismayed. 
Of  eaery  Tarlot. 
Thou  madeste  ts  afrayde : 
Grods  woide,  our  true  marlot. 
Hath  the  now  bewrayed. 
Tj  the  mare,  torn  boy." 

We«do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  marlot,  but  it  may  be  a 

corruption  for  maUot,  firom  mall,  a  hammer.    The  **  ballet"  ends  thus, 

no  whit  more  intelligibly  than  much  of  the  rest,  containing  as  it  does, 

yariouB  allusions  that  we  cannot  make  out : 

^  For  now  myche  I  care  not^ 
Althonghe  I  do  end  yt : 
To  tell  all  I  dare  not, 
And  then  to  rome  sende  yt ; 
But  stampe  not  nor  stare  not. 
For  it  can  ne  mende  yt. 

"Finis 
*"  quod  William  Eythe." 

To  the  above  succeeds  "An  ezortaoion  to  the  papiata"  in  eight 
stanzas,  which  contains  no  reference  to  the  ballad  or  its  burden, 
<*  Tie  thy  mare,  Tom  boy."  At  the  end  of  it  Kethe  again  signs  )^ 
name,  spelling  it  "Wylliam  £ith."  It  may  be  noted  that  a  Sir 
Andrew  Kith,  £eth,  or  Keyth,  a  Scotsman,  was  master  of  the  hone 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  when  she  went  with  her  husband  to  the 
Palatinate.    See  Ellis's  «  Letters,"  2nd  Ser.  YoL  m.  p.  234. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that,  after  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and 
the  Soman  Catholic  power  was  again  predominant,  Kethe  incurred 
displeasure  for  his  Protestant  principles,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  the 
kingdom.  Not  foreseeing  the  probability  of  any  such  event,  he  had 
published,  while  Edward  YI.  was  still  reigning,  a  ballad,  in  the  po- 
pular form  of  a  broadside,  calculated  both  by  argument  and  ridicule 
to  advance  the  Beformation :  it  ends  thus  : — 

**  But  who  shall  stand  doadng,  when  onr  noble  Kynge 
Wyth  his  fiiythfull  counsaifl  peroeave  shall  the  thmge. 
Bat  that  they  wyll  shortly  mysmle  so  represae, 
That  glad  shall  the  good  be  to  se  sache  redrease." 

"  Finis4    qnod  Wyllyam  Kethe, 

*'  Daminui  mihi  aJ^iucr*^ 
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Our  noble  Xing"  conld  only  be  Edward  YI.,  and  it  was  printed 
by  ''Hengh  Syngelton  dwellynge  overagaynst  the  Stiliardes,"  bat 
without  mention  of  the  year.  Kethe,  throughout  his  twenty -two 
stanzas,  speaks  of  the  Boman  Catholics  as  the  friends  of  misrule,  or 
bad  gOTemment,  and  the  very  title  he  chose  establishes  the  character 
and  purpose  of  his  ballad,  viz. : 

''Of  Misbulbs  coNTEicDnro  with  Gods  Word  bt  vamb, 
And  thbn  ov  okbs  judombnt  that  hbabd  or  the  bamb." 

Of  Misrule,  as  the  enemy  of  Protestantism,  he  says, 

**  This  Mismle  was  moved  and  madde  in  his  mynde, 
That  Gods  Worde  with  great  men  such  grace  ahold  still  findc, 
Wherby  as  an  ontcaste  he  myght  be  rejecte  : 
Thys  some  say,  and  here  saye  to  be  the  effecte." 

Farther  on  he  adds, 

**  By  Misrule  the  subjectes  be  so  far  past  grace, 
llieyr  heddes  and  their  mlers  they  know  not  in  place. 
But  lyke  to  beastes  bmtall,  with  nngodly  strife, 
As  rebelles  resyst  wyll  with  losse  of  their  lyfe." 

The  only  known  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua* 
lies,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Eitson,  Dibdin,  and  Lowndes,  all  with  the 
same  blunder  in  the  title-page,  because  they  followed  each  other,  and 
never  took  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  original.  It  is  a  yeiy  curious 
and  valuable  production  in  connexion  with  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  Beformation,  and  shows  how  confident  divines  and  others  were, 
before  Maiy  succeeded  to  the  throne,  that  the  change  in  religion  was 
complete,  without  danger  of  re-action. 


Ketmis^  Laweence. — A  Relation  of  the  second  Voyage  to 
Guiana.  Perfonrmed  and  written  in  the  yeare  1596.  By 
Lawrence  Keymis,  Gent.  —  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Thomas  Dawson^  dwelling  at  the  three  cranes  in  the 
Yintree^  and  are  there  to  be  soldo.   1596.  4to.    82  leaves. 

On  the  return  of  Sir  Walter  Saleigh  from  his  expedition  to 
Guiana  in  1595  (of  which  he  published  an  account  in  his  "  Discovery 
of  the  large,  rich  and  beautiful  Empire  of  GKiiana,"  with  the  date  of 
1596),  he  sent  out  Xeymis  (who  had  formerly  accompanied  him)  to  the 
same  part  of  the  world,  for  the  sake  principally  of  making  surveys  and 
obseryations  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  various  rivers  form- 
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ing  the  mouth  of  the  Oioonooo,  whidi  "Kejaaa  and  his  compamons 
re-named  the  Baleana,  after  Baleigh.  Kejmis  sailed  in  the  Dailing 
of  London  on  26th  Jan.  1595-6,  and  retomed  to  Portland  Boads  on 
29th  June  following,  and  then  drew  np  and  printed  the  aibore  tracts 
which  he  dedicated  to  Ealeigh,  and  which  has  a  wood-cat  of  hii 
patron's  arms  and  supporters  at  the  hack  of  the  title.  The  namtire 
was  doubtless  by  Keymis,  but  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  Balei^ 
had  a  hand  in  the  long  argumentatiye  portion,  towards  the  dose,  where 
a  renewed  effort  is  made  to  induce  the  Queen  and  the  nation  to  engage 
in  this  enterprise,  and  thereby  to  depriye  Spain  of  the  consequent 
wealth  and  gloiy. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  through  the  whole  tract  Xeymis 
speaks  of  Baleigh  as  "  your  Lordship,"  (referring  to  his  Lord- Warden- 
ship  of  the  Stannaries)  and  seldom  as  "  your  honour."  The  publica- 
tion is  a  dull  one,  not  adding  much  to  the  information  already  ob- 
tained, especially  as  regards  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  country ;  but 
the  author  argues  that,  on  other  grounds,  and  commercially,  it  would 
weU  answer  the  purpose  of  England  to  make  a  descent  upon  that  part 
of  South  America,  and  to  establish  a  trade  there.  Near  the  end 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  late  attack  upon  Cadis  under  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  according  to  a  marginal  note  on  sign.  G  2,  a  district  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  or  Baleana,  had  been  called  Deroritia  *'  after 
the  name  of  the  right  hon.  the  Earle  of  Essex." 

The  dedication  to  Baleigh  is  followed  by  four  closely  printed  pages 
"  To  the  Favourers  of  the  Voyage  for  Guiana,"  to  which  is  added  a 
poem  by  G.  C.  (no  doubt  George  Chapman)  in  blank  verse,  occupying 
six  pages,  and  entitled  "  De  Ouiana,  carmen  JSpicum"  This  is  re- 
printed, with  some  small  errors,  in  the  volume  of  blank  verse  prior  to 
Milton,  collected  by  Bishop  Percy ;  but  as  nearly  the  whole  impres- 
sion of  the  work  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1808,  we  subjoin  a  quotation 
which  contains  a  highly-wrought  poetical  figure,  addressed  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  :— 

"  Those  conquests  that,  like  generall  earthquakes,  shooke 
The  solid  world,  and  made  it  fidl  before  tnem, 
Bnilt  all  their  brave  attempts  on  weaker  grouids, 
And  less  persaasive  likelihoods  than  this  : 
Nor  was  mere  ever  princely  foont  so  long 
Fowr*d  foorth  a  sea  of  mle  with  so  free  course. 
And  such  ascending  majesty  as  ^ou. 
Then,  be  not  like  a  rough  and  violent  wind. 
That  in  the  morning  rends  the  forrestes  downe, 
Shoves  up  the  seas  to  heaven,  makes  earth  to  tremble. 
And  toombes  his  wasteful  braverie  in  the  even ; 
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But  as  a  riyer  from  a  moimtame  mxming, 
The  farther  he  extends  the  greater  growes, 
And  by  his  thriftie  race  strengthens  his  streame. 
Even  to  join  battle  with  th'  imperious  sea, 
Disdaining  his  repulse,  and  in  despight 
Of  his  prond  fmie,  mizeth  with  his  maine, 
Taking  on  him  his  titles  and  commandes. 
So  let  thy  soyereigne  empire  be  encreast, 
And  with  Iberian  Neptane  part  the  stake, 
Whose  trident  he  the  triple  worlde  would  make." 

Here  we  see  that  the  yenerable  poet  did  not  entirely  discard  rliyme, 
for  while  the  main  body  of  the  poem  is  without  it,  he  makes  every 
paragraph  close  with  a  couplet.  Lawrence  Xeymis  put  his  initials 
to  a  Latin  poem  of  hexameters  and  pentameters,  headed  De  Chtiana 
Carmen,  His  melancholy  death  by  his  own  hand,  long  subsequently, 
need  not  here  be  related. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  imhappy,  but  generous  and  high-minded 
man  was  involyed,  though  not  as  a  principal,  in  the  plot  for  which 
£aleigh,  Lord  Cobham,  and  others  were  tried  in  1603.  On  15th 
Aug.  in  that  year  he  wrote  a  lettter  to  Sir  Bobert  Cecil,  in  which  he 
exculpates  himself,  but  at  the  same  time  does  justice  to  Baleigh,  who 
had  long  been  his  patron  and  Mend,  and  upon  whom  he  had,  as  he 
expresses  it,  **  worthily  leaned."  As  we  have  never  seen  it  published 
(Add.  MSS.  No.  6177),  and  as  it  well  merits  preseryation,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  subjoin  it.  Xeymis  was  at  this  time  confined 
in  the  Tower,  and  had  been  firequently  examined,  in  hope  that  some- 
thing might  be  extracted  to  criminate  his  master: — 

'*  My  honble  good  Lord.  If  eqidtie  in  a  good  cause,  or  piety  towards  a  man 
not  eyil,  may  moye  yonr  honourable  heart  to  compassion,  I  haye  chosen  yon, 
and  do  most  hmnbly  beseech  yon  in  the  mercies  and  bowels  of  Jesns  Christ, 
to  procore  me,  in  the  deliyery  of  this  inclosed  letter,  either  a  sentence  of  li^ 
mito  life,  or  of  death  unto  death. 

**  The  spirit  of  a  man  may  bear  the  infirmities  and  all  other  accidents  of  the 
body,  bat  a  wounded  and  grieyed  spirit  what  body  can  bear  ?  If  marriage  or 
pie&rment  in  tiie  world,  to  be  had  many  ways  by  seeking  it,  or  oormpt  and  nn- 
jnst  dealings  in  accounts  of  trust  had  been  of  power  to  ayold  that  covenant 
which  I  once  made  with  myself,  leayine  all  other  courses  freely  and  absolutely 
to  serye  my  prince  and  country,  which  nmc^  I  haye  hitherto  made  and  taken  to 
be  the  guide  of  all  my  worldly  hopes,  I  might  long  since  haue  contented  my- 
self wiuL  rest,  ease  and  competent  ridies.  But  what  ayaileth  it  to  complain  ? 
The  interests  and  purposes  of  men  are  not  written  or  legible  in  their  foreheads ; 
and  who  knoweth  what  a  man  thinketh  ?  See  then  in  me,  I  beseech  you,  ihe 
power  of  ^e  two  extremes  pressing  heayily  upon  me.  On  the  one  side,  as 
being  supposed  to  be  inward  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  am  so  sifted  and 
so  narrowly  sought  into,  so  examined  and  re-examined  upon  points  not  includ- 
ing any  ofllence  against  the  laws,  that  whereas  no  man  liying  can  charge  me 
with  knowledge  or  concealment  of  any  treason,  I  am  dom>tfal  that,  as  24 
letters  make  any  woids,  so  any  words  by  position  and  exposition,  placing  and 
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displacing  (good  meaning  notwiUiatanding)  may  enoompaaB  me.  Sieexlte 
parte  ringor.  On  tihe  other  aide  I,  that  do  not  enjoy  one  denier  of  benefit  bj 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (for  in  this  cross,  besides  all  o&er  evil  accidents,  I  bear  tibie 
loss  of  100  marlu  yearly  which  he  gave  me  in  Jersey)  I  that  neyer  asked  any- 
thing for  my  priyate,  and  therefore  may  say  I  never  was  refused,  am  now 
destitute  of  any  friend  to  make  known  my  harmleas  nnreproved  conveisafcioii, 
and  am  clean  defeated  of  all  hope  of  prosecuting  an^  pnrpoae  of  plantation  in 
the  Indies ;  for  my  mean  and  despised  estate  oonstramed  me  to  lean  to  some- 
body, and  to  him  most  worthily.  This  staff  is  now  broken  :  Ire  ex  itta  parte 
erne  re  eine  tpe  perear  mieer.    Nihil  fit  eine  nemine, 

**  May  it  please  your  honour  to  be  so  greations  unto  me  as  to  get  me  libaty 
to  depairt  into  the  country,  or  let  me  know  there  is  no  hope  of  life— whether  I 
take  the  one  from  you,  or  must  giye  the  other  as  having  been  a  follower  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  for  I  see  whereunto  all  tendeth — More  uUimut  Unea, 

« I  am  eveiy  way  bound  to  pray  for  your  Lordship's  hi^py  prospeii^. 

«LiLW.  £bmts. 

«  Aug.  15.'' 


Kma  AND  QuBEN  OF  Fairies.  —The  severall  notorious  and 
lewd  Coosenages  of  John  West  and  Alice  West^  falselj 
called  the  King  and  Queene  of  Fayries.  Practised  very 
lately  both  in  this  Citie  and  many  places  neere  adjoyningj 
to  the  impoyerishing  of  many  simple  people^  as  well  Men 
as  Women :  Who  were  arraigned  and  convicted  for  the 
same  at  the  Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bayly  the  14  of 
Jannariej  this  present  yeare^  1613. — ^Printed  at  London 
for  Edward  Marchant^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  over 
against  the  crosse  in  Paul's  Church-yard.  1613.  4to. 
B.  L.     11  leaves. 

This  is  a  very  disappointing  production,  which,  though  of  the  ex- 
iremest  rarity,  we  should  not  have  noticed,  had  not  the  words  "  Xing 
and  Queen  of  the  Fayries,"  been  made  so  prominent  in  large  type 
on  the  title-page  :  it  induced  us  to  fancy,  as  no  doubt  other  readen 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  fancied,  that  we  should  find  in  it  some  illiu* 
tration,  new  or  old,  of  our  fairy  mythology,  some  incidents  in  which 
Oberon,  Titania,  Puck  or  Bobin  Goodfellow,  were  concerned.  Such 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  John  and  Alice  West  obtained  their 
designation  from  the  impudent  success  with  which  they  accomplished 
some  of  the  commonest  frauds  and  cheats  upon  public  credulity. 

The  tract  is  formally  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  each  chapter 
containing  particulars,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  pretended  pretema- 
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tnral  and  fortone-telling  powers  of  this  profligate  couple.  They  cer- 
tainly did  pretend  that  they  were  aided  by  Oberon  and  other  Fairies, 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  narrative,  they  had  by  sorcery  the  means 
to  distort  or  destroy  the  limbs  of  people  who  offended  them.  Besides, 
we  are  told  that  ''the  woman  took  upon  her  to  be  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  King  and  Queene  of  Fairies,"  and  both  she  and 
her  husband  boasted,  that  "they  could  command  inestimable  trea- 
sure.'* In  Chap.  n.  we  are  told  of  one  Thomas  Moore,  who  had 
offended  by  ''blabbing  the  secrets  of  the  Fairies,"  and  that  fact 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Oberon,  the  King  was  enraged,  and  at  once 
struck  him  lame  as  a  punishment :  the  Fairy  Queen,  however,  inter- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  sufferer  and,  at  his  heavy  cost,  provided  "  an 
oil  by  which  he  would  be  instantly  recovered."  To  more  incredulous 
persons,  the  Wests  sometimes  produced  both  Oberon  and  Titania 
themselves,  by  dressing  up  a  couple  of  accomplices. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  up  these  impostures,  but  the  real  value  of  the 
tract  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  it  shows,  that  just  about  the  time 
that  Shakespeare  ceased  to  write,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
Fairies  was  so  prevalent  among  the  lower  orders.  West  and  his  wife 
were  not  themselves  "  King  and  Queen  of  the  Fairies,"  but  persons 
who  asserted  that  they  had  irresistible  influence  with  their  myste- 
rious majesties.  On  the  strength  of  their  miraculous  foreknowledge, 
people  of  all  classes  resorted  to  them  for  their  information  regarding 
life,  death,  or  loss  of  property. 

At  last  they  were  detected  and  arraigned,  as  the  title-page  informs 
us,  on  the  I4th  Jan.  1613,  but  what  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
them  does  not  appear ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  tract  *'  a  second  arraign- 
ment" is  spoken  of,  as  if  they  were  soon  again  to  be  tried  for  other 
offences  of  the  like  kind.  Itegarding  these,  when  disclosed,  the  anony- 
mous author  undertook  to  give  the  earliest  information.  There  is  no 
*'  Finis"  at  the  end  of  the  tract,  and  possibly  what  was  yet  to  come 
was  to  be  given  in  a  sort  of  supplement.  Of  such  an  addition,  if  it 
were  printed,  we  have  never  heard. 


KiNQ^  HuMFHBEY. — ^Ah  Halfe-peiiny-worth  of  Wit  in  a  Penny- 
worth of  Paper.  Or  the  Hermites  Tale.  The  third  Im- 
pression.—London  Printed  for  Thomas  Thorp,  by  the 
Assignement  of  Edw.  Blount.     1618.    4to.     24  leaves. 
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Homplirey  Sing,  the  real  or  supposed  writer  of  this  trashy  tract,  is 
the  same  person  to  whom,  in  1699,  Thomas  Kash  had  inscribed  his 
"  Lenten  Stuffe,"  in  praise  of  the  Herring.  He  there  umoimces 
"  The  Hermit's  Tale"  as  forth-coming,  and  in  all  probahihty  it  did 
come  forth,  and  was  twice  printed  before  1613,  when,  as  we  see,  "  the 
third  impression"  was  published  by  Thorpe,  to  whom  it  had  been 
assigned  by  Blount,  the  Stationer  who  probably  had  issued  the  prerioos 
impressions.  No  earlier  copy  than  that  at  the  head  of  our  article  u 
known,  the  first  and  second  editions  haying  entirely  disappeared- 
Their  popularity,  and  consequent  destruction  had,  of  course,  been 
much  increased  by  the  praises  bestowed  upon  the  piece  and  its  author 
by  a  man  like  Nash. 

The  dedication  is  to  the  Countess  of  Sussex,  and  in  it,  as  well  as  in 
the  address  "to  his  well-wishers,"  the  author  (if  such  King  really  were) 
dwells  much  upon  his  general  ignorance,  and  upon  his  inability  even 
to  spell,  a  fault  at  that  time  of  less  importance,  than  after  a  strict  nm- 
formity  had  been  established.  Perhaps  he  relied  upon  his  printer,  or, 
more  likely,  he  procured  the  aid  of  some  competent  friend,  for  besides 
Nash,  he  had  other  literary  acquaintances  :  his  business  seems  to  haTC 
been  that  of  a  Tobacconist,  and  the  author  of  <<  Lenten  Stoffe"  punning 
upon  his  name,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  King  of  Tobacconists."  He 
himself,  taking  up  the  same  joke,  tells  us  that  he  is  to  be  treated  with 
all  respect,  for  that  he  is  "a  Zing  by  birth."  So  the  writer  of  some 
anonymous  lines  (among  other  poems  introducing  the  book)  asks, 

''How  dares  the  Aafhor  passe  unto  the  presse, 
Where  Satyres,  Essayes,  Epegrames  do  swarme. 
The  Comicke  and  the  stately  Tragicke  verse, 

And  Caltfaa,  metamorphoe'd  with  a  chaime  ? 
A  strong  imagination  wrought  this  thins  : 
His  name  bei^  King,  he  thinkes  himselfe  a  King." 

This  is  rather  bad  joking,  but,  at  all  eyents,  it  furnishes  us  with  a 
useM  note  upon  T.  Cudwode's  **  Caltha  Foetarum,  or  the  Bumble 
Bee,"  which  was  printed  in  1699,  and  gaye  such  offence  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  suppress  it,  and  it  was  ordered  by  authority  that 
all  copies  that  could  be  procured  should  be  brought  in  to  be  burned. 
The  lines  aboye  quoted  show  that  it  must  haye  been  published,  a  point 
that  has  been  doubted :  it  is,  howeyer,  one  of  the  rarest,  as  well  as 
poorest  books  in  our  language. 

Another  of  the  introductory  poems  is  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet, 
which  alludes  to  long's  mock-patronage  of  Nash's  productionsi 
and  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Nash  was  stiU  liying  when 
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this  "Half-penny-worth  of  Wit"  was  first  printed:  iAitthe  writer 

says : 

**  Be  take  a  solemne  oath 
Bj  the  Red-herring,  thy  true  Patronage, 
Ajid  fiunouB  Nash,  so  deere  unto  ns  bglh/'  8cc 

Yet  we  know  that  Nash  was  dead  in  1601.  "  The  Hermit's  Tale" 
ia  worth  little,  and,  in  fact,  is  no  tale  at  all,  but  a  rambling  sort  of  dia« 
logue  between  a  young  man  and  an  anchorite  on  the  follies  and  yioes 
of  the  world,  without  any  particulars.  The  verses  are  in  many  kinds 
of  measures,  the  lines  are  of  all  lengths,  and  in  the  middle  we  have  a 
supposed  story  by  Skelton,  of  a  young  man  who  fell  in  with  some 
sectaries,  supped  with  them,  invited  them  to  breakfast  nert  morning, 
and  then  abused  them  and  their  principles,  especially  their  puritanical 
hostility  to  May-poles.  The  following  is  a  specimen,  where  Bobin* 
hood,  Little  John,  Skelton  and  Tarlton  are  introduced. 

''Bat  what  meane  I  to  nmne  so  farre  ? 
My  foolish  words  may  breed  a  skaxre. 
Let  ns  talke  of  Robin  Hoode, 
And  Little  John  in  merry  Shirewood  ; 
Of  Poet  Skelton  with  his  pen. 
And  many  other  merry  men ; 
Of  May-game  Lords  and  Sommer  Qneenes, 
With  MiSce-maydes  dancing  o'er  the  greenes  ; 
Of  merry  Tarlton,  in  onr  time. 
Whose  conceite  was  very  fine ; 
Whom  Death  hath  wonnded  with  his  dart, 
That  loVd  a  May-pole  with  his  heart. 
His  humour  was  to  please  all  them 
That  were  no  Gods,  but  mortall  men ; 
For  (saith  he)  in  these  our  dales 
The  Cobler  now  his  Last  downe  laies. 
And  if  he  can  but  reade  (God  wot) 
He  talkes  and  prates,  he  knowes  not  what, 
Of  May-poles  and  of  merriments, 
That  have  no  spot  of  ill  pretence. 
But  I  wonder,  now  and  then. 
To  see  the  wise  and  learned  men, 
With  countenance  grim  and  many  a  frowne, 
Oy,  Maisters,  plucke  the  May-pole  downe  V* 

So  he  proceeds  with  some  humour,  we  must  own,  to  ridicule  those 
who  made  vows  against  "  the  wooden  sinne"  of  the  May-pole.  There 
really  is  nothing  else  in  the  tract  worth  quoting,  and  the  whole  has 
too  much  the  appearance  of  a  catch-penny,  in  spite  of  leash's  lauda* 
tion  of  the  author. 


KiBKMAN,   Francis, — ^The  Unlucky  Citizen  Experimentally 
Described  in  the  various  Misfortunes  of  an  unlucky  Lon- 
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doner.  Caloilated  for  the  Meridian  of  this  City,  but  may 
serve  by  way  of  Advice  to  all  the  Cominalty  of  England, 
but  more  perticularly  to  Parents  and  Children,  Masters 
and  Servants,  Husbands  and  Wives-  Intermixed  with 
severall  Choice  Novels.  Stored  with  a  variety  of  Examples 
and  advice,  President  and  Precept.  Ulustrated  with  Pic- 
tures fitted  to  the  severall  Stories.  Ftf  &r  quern  facmiU 
aliena  pericula  cauium. — London,  Printed  by  Anne  Jolm- 
son,  for  Pra.  Kirkman,  and  are  to  be  Sold  at  his  Shop  in 
Fan-Church  street,  over  against  the  sign  of  the  Eobin 
Hood  near  Aldgate,  &c.     1673.    8vo.     159  leaves. 

The  above  printed  title-page  is  preceded  by  an  engraved  one,  in  the 
centre  of  which  we  read  "  The  Unlucky  Citizen  by  F,  K."  and  the 
ensuing  couplet : 

**  The  IvLckj  have  their  days,  and  those  the^  cfaoae  : 
The  mUncky  have  but  hours,  and  those  tney  loooe.'' 

Opposite  the  engrayed  title-page  are  verses  headed  "  The  mind  of 
the  Frontispiece  ;"  and  this  frontispiece  ia  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments, besides  the  centre :  the  two  at  the  top  are  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  which  is  briefly  narrated  at  the  end 
of  the  book :  the  one  at  the  bottom  represents  Ludgate  Prison,  where 
the  author  had  been  confined  for  debt :  it  has  three  male  figures,  the 
author  entering,  and  two  bailiffs  standing  by :  one  of  the  latter  is  pomt- 
ing  to  what  is  called  "  the  horn  of  suretyship,"  into  the  wide  end  of 
which  a  man  is  leaping,  while  another  is  in  vain  endeavouring  to  make 
his  escape  at  the  narrow  end.    Sound  it  are  theee  lines : 

"Beware  of  snreiyship,  take  heed  of  pleasure  $ 
Yon  may  go  in  with  ease,  get  out  at  leisure.'* 

A  lucky  Alderman  with  a  large  bag  of  money,  and  an  unlucky  cittf® 
presenting  a  petition  are  on  each  aide  of  the  central  compartment. 
There  are  seven  other  ill-designed,  and  worse  engraved*  copper-plaiitf' 
in  the  body  of  the  volume,  either  relating  to  the  adventures  of  the 
hero  of  it,  or  to  some  novels  introduced  for  the  sake  of  variety^  and 
in  the  way  of  illustration,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  an  early  and  amusing  piece  of  autobio- 
graphy, relating  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  author,  Francis  Ki^^' 
man,  a  well  known  bookseller,  (as  they  then  began  to  be  called,  instead 
of  the  older  word  stationer)  who  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeentk 
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centuy  collected  many  old  plays,  of  wliicli  he  boasted  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  complete  assemblage,  printed  or  reprinted.  Two  yean  anterior 
to  the  date  of  the  work  in  hand  he  had  put  forth  **  A  true,  perfect 
and  exact  Catalogue  of  all  the  Comedies,  Tragedies,  Tragi-comedies, 
&c.,  that  were  ever  yet  printed  and  published,"  and  it  included 
scYeral  now  lost,  as  weU  as  others  of  the  highest  curiosity  and  value. 
The  main  fault  of  the  list  was,  that  it  imputed  to  some  popular 
authors  dramas  with  which  they  had  been  in  no  way  connected :  still 
as  to  others,  it  furnished  useful  and  authentic  information. 

Kirkman  or  TTirlrham  (as  it  was  sometimes  spelt)  is  a  name  in  van* 
ous  ways  connected  with  our  early  stage ;  but  if  Francis  had  been, 
even  distantly,  related  to  the  Edward  KirlchaTn  or  Kirkman,  who  was 
Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Eevels  in  Jan.  1603-4,  and  who, 
twenty  years  before  that  date,  had  belonged  to  the  department  of  the 
Bevels,  (Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  I.  362,  <&c.)  we  feel 
confident  that  he  would  have  mentioned  it  with  some  pride  and  satis- 
faction.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  Francis  Xirkmau  was 
interested  in  our  theatres,  before  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  in  more 
ways  than  the  mere  collection  and  republication  of  old  dramafl.  On 
p.  259  of  his  autobiography,  he  tells  us, 

"  I  pleased  myself  otherwise  by  reading,  for  I  then  began  to  collect,  and 
have  since  perfected,  my  Collection  of  all  the  English  Stags  Plays  that  were 
ever  yet  prmted,  and  I  have  them  all,  and  have  read  them  all ;  and  therefore, 
I  suppose,  my  Judgment  may  pass  as  indifibrentiy  anthentick.  And  I  have 
had  so  great  an  Itdi  at  Stage-playing,  that  I  have  been  upon  the  Stase,  not 
only  in  private  to  entertain  friends,  out  also  on  a  publiqne  Theatre  :  mere  I 
have  acted,  but  not  much  nor  often  ;  and  that  Itdi  is  so  well  laid  over,  that  I 
can  content  myself  vrith  seeing  two  or  three  plays  in  a  year." 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1672  when,  as  he  elsewhere  states,  he 
was  forty-one  years  old,  which  fixes  his  birth  in  1631 ;  so  that,  although 
he  was  not  bom  until  nearly  all  our  great  dramatic  poets  of  the  school 
of  Shakespeare  were  dead,  or  had  ceased  to  write,  he  must  have  known 
many  who  had  known  them,  as  well  as  various  old  actors  who  had 
played  in  their  pieces.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  especially  regret 
the  meagreness  of  the  information  supplied,  on  this  authority,  regard- 
ing our  early  drama  and  its  supporters.  The  preceding  is  almost  the 
only  passage  that  can  be  said  distinctly  to  refer  to  them,  but  Eirkman 
professes  to  derive  fiK>m  plays  several  of  the  novels  he  inserts  to  lighten 
his  narrative :  "  It  may  be  (he  remarks  on  p.  258),  I  may  make  bold 
with  the  plot  or  story  of  an  English  Stage-play,  when  it  is  fit  to  my  pur^ 
pose.  I  am  sure  those  stories  must  be  good,  for  our  English  Come- 
dies and  Tragedies  exceed  all  other  nations  now  in  every  thing."    Of 
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eourse,  when  lie  used  the  adverb  "  now"  lie  hardlj  applied  it  to  ihe 
productions  of  the  frenchified  English  Stage,  such  as  Charles  IL  had 
made  it,  but  to  the  admirable  examples  of  dramatic  writing  such  as 
Shakespeare  and  his  immediate  successors  had  left  it.  James  Shirley 
was  the  kst  of  that  good  old  school,  and  Xirlcman  obtained  the  inci- 
dents of  one  of  his  noveb  from  that  dramatist's  "  Gamester,"  which 
had  been  licensed  in  1633,  and  was  printed  in  1637.  Kirkman's  notions 
as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  a  play  are  excellenty  and  on  p.  261, 
he  observes : 

*  "  Few  of  the  Vulgar  rmdcrstand  the  chiefest  part,  the  end  of  the  Play,  the 
Soul  and  Plot  of  it,  and  how  it  is  managed,  so  that  always  Vice  it  eorretUd^ 
aful  Vertue  eherinhed;  how  the  poet  creates  and  destroy^s  at  his  pleasure,  and 
still  keeps  all  within  Uie  bounds  of  Justice,  giving  punishment  to  Oflenden, 
and  reward  to  the  Virtuous." 

He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  our  stage  before 
the  closing  of  the  Theatres  by  the  Puritans,  that  in  the  very  year  in 
which  he  put  forth  his  account  of  his  own  life,  1673,  he  reprinted  the 
comic  portions  of  various  old  comedies,  including  some  by  Shakes- 
peare, under  the  title  of  "The  Wits  or  Sport  upon  Sport,  being  a 
curious  Collection  of  several  Drolls  and  Farces :"  it  had  originally 
come  out  with  the  aid  of  Eobert  Cox,  the  actor,  in  1662.  Kirkman's 
own  familiar  style  in  his  book  is  not  unfr^quently  strengthened  by 
expressions  almost  proverbial,  borrowed  from  our  old  plays. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  narrative  relates  to  his  own 
works  consisting  mainly  of  translations  of  old  French  Boiaances,  such 
as  "  Amadis  de  Graule,"  the  "  Loves  and  Adventures  of  derio  and 
Lozia,"  Ac.  with  an  admiration  for  which  he  began  life,  and  in  which 
he  persevered  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  trace  him.    This  we  can  only 
do,  at  all  satisfactorily,  by  the  information  he  has  himself  supplied ;  for 
whether  he  lived  long,  or  died  soon  after  1673,  we  have  no  means  oi 
knowing.   He  is  said  to  have  translated  "  The  History  of  Erastus  and 
the  Seven  Wise  Masters"  in  1674,  and  to  have  had  some  eonceni  in 
writing  the  "  Life  of  the  English  Eogue,"  the  last  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1680;   but  this  is  uncertain.     The  latter  part  of  his 
"  Erastus  "  is  made  up  of  the  story  of  an  old  play  called  "  Alexander 
and  Lodowick."     He  was   the   real  cause  of   many  of  his  own 
misfortunes ;  and  he  was  not,  in  truth,  as  a  citizen,  so  "  unlucky'  ^ 
improvident,  iU-calculating,  and  injudicious.  His  portrait  is  sometunes 
prefixed  to  the  volume  in  our  hands,  but  in  two  of  the  three  copies 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  it  was  wanting,  and  perhaps 
it  was  not  published  with  it. 
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KiEKMAN,  Francis.— The  Honour  of  Chivalry :  or  the  famous 
and  delectable  History  of  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece.  Con- 
tinuing as  well  the  valiant  Exploits  of  that  magnanimous 
and  heroick  Prince  &c.  as  also  the  Wars  between  him  and 
the  Souldan  of  Persia.  The  second  Part.  Hlustrated 
with  Pictures.  Now  newly  written  in  English  by  P.  K. 
&c. — London  Printed  by  Tho.  Johnson  &c.  1664.  B.  L. 
4to.     97  leaves. 

Francis  Kirkman,  who  professes  to  be  the  author  of  this  second 
part  of  "  Don  Bellianis,"  tells  the  Eeader,  '*  in  the  invention  and  writing 
I  spent  not  a  full  week ;"  adding  afterwards,  '*  this  is  no  translation 
but  a  fancy :  we  have  many  pleasant  and  ingenious  romances  in  the 
EngHsh  tongue,  but  we  are  obliged  toother  nations  for  their  invention 
of  them.  Very  few  have  been  written  originally  in  English,  and  only 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  hath  had  the  success  to  be  not  only  ap- 
proved of  in  our.  own  language,  but  rendered  into  French  and  other 
languages." 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  first  part  of  "Don  Bellianis"  was  written 
in  Italian,  and  there  is  a  version  of  it  by  L.  A.,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Honour  of  Chivalry,"  a^  early  as  1598,  4to.  A  reprint,  professing  to 
be  a  translation  from  the  Italian,  was  published  in  1650,  and  this  per- 
haps induced  Eirkman  to  attempt  a  second  part. 


KInaves,  a  Mess  op. — Roome  for  a  Mess  of  Eiiaves.  Or  c^ 
Selection,  or  a  Detection,  or  a  Demonstration,  or  a  Mani- 
festation of  foure  Slaves,  &c.  With  a  Narration  or  a 
Declaration,  a  Relation  or  an  Explication  of  a  strange 
(but  true)  battell  fought  in  the  Kttle  Isle  (or  Worlde)  of 
Man  &c. — London  printed  by  N.  F.  &c.  1610.  4to. 
19  leaves. 

m 

Between  the  years  1609  and  1612,  Samuel  Bowlands  published 
several  satirical  and  humorous  tracts  called  "  The  Knave  of  Clubs, 
More  Blnaves  yet,"  &c.  and  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  production 
before  us,  without  a  particle  of  wit  or  drollery,  seems  to  have  en- 
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deayonred  to  take  adTsntage  of  the  popfularity  ci  Bovlandi  \j 
imitatmg  his  title-pages.  No  otiier  eopj  of  the  iU-printed  perfonnsiice 
before  ns  seems  extant,  and  it  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  descnbe 
it.  After  the  title  is  inserted  an  address  to  the  reader,  fdlowedbjan 
nnsabscribed  dedication  to  Sir  John  Lebon,  Knight.  The  body  of  the 
tract  then  commences,  and  proceeds,  without  any  order  and  with  little 
meaning,  until  we  come  to  an  Epistle,  which  being  addressed  to 
Morpheus,  "  brother  to  Oberon,  King  of  the  Fayries,"  seems  to  pro- 
mise something,  but  it  contains  nothing ;  and  the  piece  ends  with  two 
pages  headed  "A  Messe  of  Knayes,"  equally  dull  and  barren. 


KNAYSS.-^Knaves  are  no  honest  Men.     Or 

More  Knanea  yet» 
A  couple  well  met. 

Being  a  briefe  DiscourBe  concerning  the  (Offices  and) 
Hamonrs  of  Qnarterman  and  Waterton,  both  being  Jacks 
out  of  Office. 

Which  if  they  were  namelesse,  yet  I  make  no  doubt, 
A  man  that  hath  senses  may  soone  smell  them  out. 

Composed  by  I.  L.  a  lorer  of  honest  Men^  and  hater  of 
Knaves ;  and  Printed  in  tiie  yeare  of  the  discoverie  of  a 
Couple.    8yo.    B.  L.    8  leaves^ 

This  is  a  libellous  royalist  attack  upon  Waterton,  who  had  been  the 
puritanical  High  Constable  of  Wapping,  and  upon  Quarterman,  who 
had  filled  the  office  of  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea:  they  had  both  been 
turned  out  of  their  places,  and  meeting  in  the  street  they  adjourn  to 
have  "  a  quart  (or  a  pottle)  of  burnt  claret "  together :  over  it  they 
hold  their  conyersation  upon  their  own  excluded  condition,  and  on 
ajSairs  public  and  priyate. 

The  tract  has  no  printer's  name,  for  obyious  reasons,  and  no  doubt 
the  initials  "  I.  L.  a  loyer  of  honest  men  "  are  merely  assumed.  I^ 
precise  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  after  Cheapside  Cross  had  been 
pulled  down,  and  when  Charles  I.  was,  at  one  time,  expected  vi 
London.  By  the  following  extract  it  seems  that  Quartemian  bad 
some  concern  in  the  destruction  of  Cheapside  Cross :— '*  When  I  ^<^ 
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first  made  Marshall,  I  had  no  sooner  entred  into  my  office,  but  Cheap- 
side  Crosse  fell  presently  into  an  agonie,  and  I  had  no  sooner  said, 
downe  with  it !  but  downe  it  went.  Heavens  grant  that  I  never  may 
be  the  resurrection  of  the  body  thereof,  lest  I  should  be  called  into 
question  for  my  presumption  at  the  pulling  of  it  downe." 

They  talk  of  going  over  to  New  England  or  Virginia,  in  order  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  their  enemies,  and  the  most  curious  portion 
of  this  temporary  publication  is*the  following  :— 

**  Quartfrman.  I,  bat  Brother  Waterton,  I  heare  there's  a  worse  thing  than 
all  this,  which  is  like  to  come  upon  at  veiy  shortly. 

**  Waterton,  Why,  what  is  that,  I  pray  yon  ? 

"  Quart,  Many,  they  sav  that  the  mnning  Stationers  of  London,  J  meane  such 
as  nse  to  sing  BcJlads,  and  those  that  crye  Malignsoit  Pamphlets  in  the  streets, 
have  all  laid  their  heads  together,  and  are  framing  a  bill  of  indytement  against 
D8,  because  divers  times,  to  show  the  power  of  our  authority,  we  have  taken 
perforce,  or  tome  their  ridiculous  papers. 

**  Wat.  By  the  masse,  I  thought  that  something  was  the  matter,  that  made 
the  knave  so  saucie  on  Tower  Hill  the  other  day  ;  for  I  did  but  bid  Mm  begone, 
and  not  stand  bawling  of  his  Ballads  in  that"  manner,  and  he  told  me  tiiat  he 
would  sing  them  when  I  was  hang'd ;  nay,  perhaps  (quoth  he)  one  that  shall 
be  of  thine  owne  execution. 

"  Quart.  But  what  was  the  subject  of  the  matter  that  he  sung  at  that  time, 
I  pray  you  ? 

"  Wat.  For  that  I  do  not  well  know,  because  he  had  almost  done  before  I 
came  to  him ;  but  I'mo  sure  the  knave  prayed  both  for  the  King,  and  the  Queene 
too,  in  the  conclusion." 

This  passage  forms  a  remarkable  comment  on  the  order  issued  to  the 
Provost  Marshal  in  Sept.  1648,  ''to  seize  upon  all  ballad  singers, 
sellers  of  malignant  pamphlets,  and  to  send  them  to  the  several 
militias,"  &c.    Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  337. 


Knell^  Thomas. 

A  piththy  Note  to  Papists  all  and  some 
that  joy  in  Feltons  Martirdome. 
Disiring  them  to  read  this,  and  to  judge, 
and  not  in  spite  at  simple  truth  to  grudge. 

Set  foorih  by  one  that  knew  his  life^  and  was  with  him  at 
the  houre  of  his  deaths  which  was  the  yiii  of  August. 
Anno  1570.  at  the  west  end  of  Faules  Churche  over 
against  the  Bishops  gate  where  he  set  up  the  Bui. — 
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Imprinted  at  London  at  the  long  shop  adjoining  unto 
Saint  Mildreds  Church  in  the  Pultrie,  the  xxiii  of  August, 
by  John  Allde.    4to.    B.  L.     8  leaves. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  rhyming  appeal,  descriptioii,  and 
narrative,  for  it  is  all  three,  is  thus  given  at  the  end :  "Amen.  qd. 
T.  Enel,  luni"  meaning,  as  we  conclude,  junior,  the  author's  father 
being  alive  in  Augusti  1670.  The  queslion  is,  who  was  T.  KnelJimior? 
He  was,  we  apprehend,  the  comeduin  celebrated  by  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  in  his  "  Apology  for  Actors,"  1612,  who  was  almost  in  as  great 
favour  with  audiences   at  theatres  as  Tarlton,  and  who,  like  Tsrl- 
ton,  was  employed  by  publishers  to  write  on  the  striking  eventa  of 
the  day :  their  popularity  secured  many  purchasers  to  whatever  had 
such  names  appended.    This  was  the  case  with  £emp,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Tarlton,  who  in  1687  put  forth  his  •'  Dutiftill  Invective 
against  the  moste  haynous  Treasons  of  Ballard  and  Babington,"  and 
who   afterwards  suppor6ed  many  comic  characters  in  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  dramatists. 

Our  present  business  is  with  Thomas  ZneU  only ;  and  we  sxe,  pro- 
bably, not  to  suppose  that  he,  any  more  than  Tarlton  or  Kemp,  was 
really  the  author  of  the  ephemeral  works  to  which  stationers  put  his 
well-known  name.  Four  productions,  so  circumstanced,  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  Bitson  and  other  biblio^praphers  only  mention  two, 
—an  "  Epitaph  "  upon  Bonner  in  1669,  and  an  Answer  "  to  the  Popish 
Bill  found  in  the  streets  of  Northampton  in  1670.  To  these  we  are 
able  to  add  two  others ;  one  of  them  the  tract  forming  the  heading  of 
the  present  article,  and  the  other  a  broadside  thus  entitled  '-^ 

*'  An  A.  B.  C.  to  the  christen  congregation. 
Or  a  pathe  way  to  the  heavenly  habitacion." 

This  was  merely  a  broadside  from  the  press  of  B.  £ele,  without  date, 
and  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  belonging  to  the  work  before  us, 
which  forms  two  sheets  4to.,  printed  in  large  type  by  John  Allde. 
It  commences  by  reference  to  the  dangerous  lenity  hitherto  shown  to 
many  traitors,  although  not  to  the  Nortons,  who  had  so  recently 
suffered.  Knell  then  tells  us  that  John  Felton  was  deluded  by  fai^ 
in  the  Pope  to  affix  the  Bull  on  the  gate  of  the  Bishop  of  London : — 

"  The  Bnl  bewitcht  his  calvish  braine, 
and  Pins,  his  deer  God, 
Made  him,  to[o]  boldo  for  his  behoof 
to  taste  of  sach  a  rod. 
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He  dnrst  presome,  good  Catholick  1 

t*erect  up  forraine  power. 
And  subjects  faithful  harts,  now  well, 

by  flattery  to  devoure." 

He  denies  that  Felton  could,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  be  called 
a  martyr,  and  labours  this  point  at  some  length,  proceeding  afterwards 
to  his  trial  and  conviction  at  Guildhall,  and  to  his  conveyance  to  the 
place  of  execution.  There  the  sufferer  refused  all  counsel  from  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  and  insisted  upon  saying  his  prayers  in  Latin  :^- 

**  For  MUerere  on  his  knees, 

all  trembling  he  did  say. 
But  softly  to  him  self,  that  few 

could  hear  what  he  did  pray. 
Belike  he  thought,  as  Papists  doo, 

the  Latin  to  excel ; 
And  so  he  thought,  Ms  prayer  said 

therein,  to  be  ful  wel." 

After  hanging  for  some  time  he  was  cut  down  still  alive,  ''but 
spake  not  much,"  and  was  then,  as  usual,  quartered.  The  last  lines  of 
Knell^s  performance  are  these  ; — 

**  Beware,  ye  papists,  and  take  heed, 

I  read  you  yet  beware. 
And  cast  all  Popery  from  your  harts ; 

take  heed  of  hellish  rore  : 
And  if  you  wil  not  yet  be  true 

to  God,  and  our  good  Queen, 
I  pray  to  God  that  all  your  endes 

as  Feltons  may  be  seen. 
And  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth 

from  Papists  wU  and  power. 
That  sharpned  swoord  by  Gospelles  force 

may  all  her  foes  devoure. 

"Amen.  qd.  T.  Knel.  /ttnt." 

Although  there  is  no  display  of  poeticall  ability  in  any  part  of  this 
production,  we  do  not  imagine,  as  already  observed,  that  Knell  wrote 
it  himself,  any  more  than  other  pieces  similarly  circumstanced :  his 
name  was  most  likely  all  that  was  valuable  to  the  publisher.  The 
piece  itself  is  entirely  xmique,  and  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any 
bibliographer. 


KJNIQHT  OP  THB  Sea. — The  Heroicall  Adventures  of  the  Elniglit 
of  the  Sea,  comprised  in  the  most  famous  and  renowned 
Historie  of  the  Illustrious  and  Excellently  accomplished 
Prince  Oceander,  Grand-sonne  to  the  mightie  and  Mag- 
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nanimous  Claranax^  Bmperour  of  Constantiiiople^  and  the 
Empresse  Basilia:  and  sonne  unto  the  incomparable 
Olbiocles  Prince  of  Greda,  by  the  beautious  Princesse 
Almifliana,  daughter  nnto  the  pnissant  King  Bnbaldo  of 
Hungaria  Ac.  At  London  Printed  for  William  Leake. 
1600.     B.  L.    4to.    124  kaves. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  romances  of  the  period  when  it  was  poUished 
not  deriyed  firom  some  foreign  original,  and  it  is  quite  evident  from 
perusal  that  it  was  not  a  translation.  One  other  copy  of  it  onlj  is 
known:  and  "a  second  part,"  if  not  printed,  was  projected,  as  on 
p.  147  we  read  the  following  marginal  note : — "  Itosamjra,  of  whome 
you  shall  heare  more  in  the  second  part  of  this  historie." 

"  The  Heroical  Adventures  of  the  Bjiiglit  of  the  Sea "  has  beca 
considered  by  the  Eev.  H.  J.  Todd  (Spenser's  Works,  L  chi.)  ag  a 
Mock-Bomance,  and  he  therefore  claimed  for  this  ooontry  that  it  had 
preceded  Spain  in  snch  extravagant  prodnotiona.      This  point  may 
perhaps  be  disputed,  for,  although  the  style  of  the  performance  in 
many  places  is  bombastic  and  conceited,  and  the  incidents  unnatural 
and  extravagant,  in  these  respects  it  goes  but  little  beyond  perfor* 
mances  of  the  same  kind  which  had  been  translated  from  the  French 
by  Anthony  Munday  and  others.  The  author,  whoever  he  were,  seems 
to  have  striven  to  imitate  his  predecessors,  and  in  imitating  he  has 
sometimes  exceeded  them,  both  in  his  adventures  and  in  the  language 
in  which  be  has  related  them.    It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  he  has 
shown  considerable  invention  in  the  variety  of  perils  through  which 
be  carries  his  hero,  and  that  his  work,  on  the  whole,  is  more  amusing 
and  less  prosaic  than  some  others  of  the  period.    He  has  interspersed 
a  good  deal  of  poetry  in  the  four  and  twenty  chapters  into  which  ihe 
romance  is  divided,  but  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  productions 
of  his  Muse.    One  piece  of  the  kind  may  deserve  notice,  as  an  eari/ 
specimen  of  undramatic  blank- verse.    It  commences  as  follows  :" 

"  Mv  beldame,  Grandame  Circe,  hdpe  in  haste 
Thy  daoghter  deare  to  wreake  a  full  revenge 
*        Upon  this  wicked  murderer  of  my  aonne  ; 
Whom  hee  hath  slaine  by  vigour  of  his  arme, 
Which  was  our  joy,  which  was  oar  oneLj  hope, 
Onr  onely  comfortable  age's  stay  : 
Whose  sonic  doth  cry  for  vengeance,  to  bee  wrdakt 
Upon  his  mischiefes  worker :  therefore  lend 
Yoar  happy  heipe  ;  yet  not  to  pat  to  death 
This  worthy  knight,"  &c. 
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The  hero  is  the  son  of  Olbiocles  and  Almidiana:  he  is  called 
Oceander  because  he  is  bom  at  sea,  while  his  mother  is  in  the  ship  of 
a  giant  who  has  torn  her  from,  her  friends.  In  order  to  save  the 
infant,  Almidiana  entrosl^  him  to  a  fisherman  who  happens  to  be 
sailing  near,  and  he  delirers  him  safely  to  the  Emperor  of  Grecia, 
and  until  the  close  of  the  history  he  continues  a  Fagan :  he  is  then 
suddenly  converted,  and  discovers  his  Christian  parentage  by  means 
of  an  enchanter's  scroll.  He  is  furnished  with  magical  armour,  the 
obtaining  of  which  from  the  same  enchanter  is  thus  described  in 
Chapter  VII  ;— 

**  Having  ended  his  salute,  hee  tooke  downe  the  armonr  fhnn  his  hackney, 
and  nncoyering  it,  gave  it  unto  Oceander ;  who  not  a  little  joyful  for  being 
owner  of  so  gorgeous  a  piece  of  hamesse,  rewarding  the  dwarfe,  sent  him  backe 
with  innum^able  thankes  to  his  master  Artimagus  for  so  rare  a  present :  and 
causing  himself  presently  to  be  indossed  with  his  inchaunted  armonr,  hee 
found  it  more  fit  for  him  then  the  nine  hide-folded  Taiget  for  the  vigorous 
arme  of  the  invulnerable  Greekish  Champion  Achilles ;  and  more  gorgeous 
tiien  the  Vulcan-framed  armour  of  ^neas,  fetched  from  the  Cyclops  forge  by 
the  Paphian  Goddesse  Cytharea,  when  she  sought  for  her  sonnes  safeguarde 
(from  the  fury  of  Rutilian  Tumus)  fishting  for  a  kinffdome  and  his  love, 
Lavinia.  Oceander  being  thus  gorgeously  armed  in  the  mchaunted  hamesse, 
and  stoutly  advancing  his  shield  (the  device  whereof  was  the  Neptunian 
kingdome)  hee  praunced  up  and  downe  before  Queene  Kanira,  being  esteemed 
of  his  behoulders  the  best  accomplished  gentleman  in  all  the  territories  of  the 
Airike  continent" 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  Oceander  combats  with  Phianora,  a  Princess 
of  Britain  in  the  disguise  of  a  knight  errant,  whose  helmet  he  strikes 
off,  and  with  whom  (like  Artegal  and  Britomart  in  "The  Fairy  Queen," 
B.  lY.  c.  6,  upon  an  exactly  corresponding  occasion)  he  instantly  falls 
in  love :  this  sudden  attachment  will  not  appear  at  all  surprising  after 
reading  the  subsequent  piece  of  description  :— 

"  Therewith  the  buckles  being  broken  have  empoverished  the  helmet  to  inrich 
Oceander's  eye-sight  with  the  aspecting  of  the  most  beawtifull  object  that  ever 
dame  Nature  by  her  deified  cunninff  muned.  For  so  soon  as  the  proud  helmet 
was  distennanted  of  so  precious  a  head,  such  a  bush  of  goulden  twisted  tres8»- 
lines  rained  themselves  into  the  bosome  of  the  Princesse,  as  the  Jove-sent 
showre  of  Pactolian  gold  into  the  lovely  lap  of  Danae  :  which  being  hand- 
somly  dissheveled  about  her  armed  shoulders,  made  her  resemble  bright-shining 
()yntiiia  in  the  gray  deare  welkin  in  fiishion,  though  iarre  exceedmg  her  in 
fiivourable  faimesae :  8(]|  angelicall  were  the  lookes  of  this  divine  and  more 
then  beawtifull  Lady-knight,  at  whose  sight,  like  (he  sun-gazing  Indian, 
Oceander  was  so  amazed,  as  like  one  transmuted,  hee  stoode  still  mute  in  a 
quandarie,  being  of  a  greate  while   not  able  to  recover  his  over-ravished 


senses." 


In  the  second  part,  which  is  not  extant,  and  possibly  never  appeared, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  union  of  Oceander  and  Phianora  was  cele- 
brated. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  what  are  strictly  oonflidered  mock- 
romances,  not  of  a  political  cast,  is  entitled  "Wit  and  Fancj  io  a 
Maze,"  8vo.  1656,  the  running  title  to  which  is  "  Don  Zara  del  Fogo." 
There  are  many  cnrious  matters  in  it,  including,  in  Chapter  ir.  of 
Book  II.,  notices  of  the  following  English  poets,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  assembled  in  Paradise: — Chaucer;  Lydgate;  Grower;  Skelton; 
Ben  Jonson;  Chapman;  Spenser;  Harington;  Owen;  Constable; 
Daniel;  Drayton;  Shakespeare;  Fletcher;  Grofie;  Massinger;  Dekker; 
Webster ;  Suckling ;  Cartwright ;  and  Carew.  In  Chapter  iii.  of  Book 
in.  is  introduced  a  Masque  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  It  was  repub- 
lished in  1660,  under  the  title  of  "  Eomancio-mastix." 


IAmbebto,  Don  Juan. — ^Don  Juan  Lamberto  :  or  a  Comical 
History  of  our  late  Times.  Wherein  the  subtfl  contri- 
vances, arch  rogueries  and  villainous  treasons  of  the  late 
notorious  Rebels,  under  several  feigned  names  are  jovially 
discovered,  and  to  the  very  life  displayed.  In  two  Parts. 
By  Montelion,  Knight  of  the  Oracle,  &c.  The  third  Edi- 
tion corrected. — ^London  Printed  for  Henry  Marsh  Ac. 
1664.    B.  L.    4to.    43  leaves. 

This  political  mock-romance,  in  two  parts,  was  extremely  popular : 
the  first  part  was  printed  in  1661,  and  had  so  rapid  a  sale  that  the 
second  part  was  added  in  the  same  year,  and  hoth  parts  went  Uirough 
three  editions  by  1664 :  they  were  again  printed  in  1665.  A  wood-cut 
faces  the  title-page,  representing  "  the  giant  Deshorough"  and  Lam- 
bert, with  "  the  Meek  Elnight,"  Eichard  Cromwell,  in  custody  be« 
tween  them.  This  refers  to  Chapter  IX.  of  the  first  part,  which  is 
thus  entitled : — '*  How  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Tulip  (Lambert)  and 
the  Knight  of  the  Mysterious  Allegories  (Yane)  came  to  the  castle  of 
Sir  Fleetwood,  the  Contemptible  Knight,  where  they  met  with  the 
grim  giant  Desborough,  and  how  they  went  all  three  and  pulled  the 
Meek  Knight,  who  was  then  Chief  Soldan,  out  of  his  place  by  night." 

The  first  part,  which  is  superior  to  the  second  both  in  humour  and 
variety,  is  divided  into  twenty-one  Chapters  :  the  second  part  consists 
of  thirteen  Chapters,  which  relate  very  much  to  Hewson,  Ludlow, 
and  Peters :   the  eighth  Chapter  is  entitled  "  How  the  Arch-priest 
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Hugo  Petros  made  love  unto  the  fair  Dolcomona,  who  was  married  to 
Eilmaddoz,  Knight  of  the  Bloody  Cleaver,  and  of  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  nnto  her,  and  what  happened  thereupon."  In  the  second  part 
a  poem  of  six  stanzas  is  introduced,  which,  lilce  the  prose,  is  a  happy 
burlesque  of  the  style  in  which  popular  romances  were  then  written. 
The  authorship  has  neyer  been  ascertained,  but  it  has  been  attributed 
by  Anth.  Wood  (IV.  245,  Edit.  Bliss)  to  Matman,  or  to  John  Phillips, 
Milton's  nephew.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Emanuel  Foord  had 
written  a  romance  called  "  The  famous  History  of  Montelion,  Knight 
of  the  Oracle,"  and  from  it  the  pseudonome  of  the  author  of  "  Don 
Juan  Lamberto"  seems  taken.  No  earlier  edition  of  Foord's  work 
than  that  of  1633  is  recorded,  but  he  mentions  in  the  preliminary 
matter  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  "  Parismus,"  which  came  out  iu 
1598.    An  edition  of  Montelion  appeared  as  late  as  1668. 


Lamentation  of  Troy. — ^The  Lamentation  of  Troy  for  the 
Death  of  Hector.  Whereunto  is  annexed  An  Olde 
Woman^s  Tale  in  hir  solitarie  Cell.  Omne  gerendum  leve 
est. — London  Printed  by  Peter  Short  for  William  Mattes. 
1594.    4to.     82  leaves. 

The  author,  who  subscribes  the  dedication  to  Lord  WiUoughby 
d'Eresby,  I.  O.,  and  adds  the  same  initials  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
part  of  his  work,  "  Finis,  I.  O.,"  has  no  real  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered a  poet,  although,  from  the  style  and  tone  of  his  composition,  he 
unquestionably  held  himself  to  be  "  one  of  the  Muses  quire."  His 
production  is  one  of  extraordinaiy  rarity,  but  its  merits  alone  would 
scarcely  have  entitled  it  to  notice.  We  apprehend  that  the  "Old 
Woman's  Tale,"  (an  "  old  wives  Tale,"  was  then  a  proverbial  expression) 
which  occupies  the  last  twenty-two  pages,  has  reference  to  the  writer's 
own  history,  as  the  youngest  of  three  sons  to  a  widow,  who  had  been 
left  very  scantily  provided  for,  and  who  is  supposed  to  live  by  herself 
in  a  celL  To  her  eldest  son  all  the  family  property,  which  appears  to 
have  been  considerable,  had  descended,  and  her  great  complaint  is 
against  "  the  custom  of  England,"  (which,  she  says,  prevailed  no 
where  else)  by  which  the  younger  branches  of  a  family  were  stripped 
for  the  sake  of  enriching  the  heir  at  law.  This  seems  a  strange 
subject  for  a  work  of  fancy,  but  it   is    nevertheless  superior    to 
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that  portion  called  "  The  Lamentation  of  Troy."— The  "  Old  Woman's 
Tale"  is  in  couplets,  usnallj  of  eight  syllables,  and  in  not  nnsaooesafui 
imitation  of  poets  of  a  much  anterior  date,  being  full  of  archaiama 
both  of  words  and  phrases :  thns  it  begins : 

"  It  fel  about  that  time  of  the  jeare, 
When  PhoBbus,  with  his  beamis  cleer. 
Looked  on  TelJns  with  a  pleasant  face, 
Almost  from  the  top  of  the  highest  place 
Of  his  stately  throne,  where  he  in  pompe  rideth. 
And  through  the  heavens  (as  him  list)  elideth. 
Carried  on  palfreis,  whose  wondrous  swift  pace 
Circuit  the  welkin  in  a  daies  space,"  &c. 

The  matter  is  hardly  worth  pursuing,  but  the  writer  enters  the  cottage 
(poetically  called  "a  cell")  of  an  old  dame,  and  she,  instantly  and 
without  any  reason,  gives  him  a  ftdl,  true  and  particular  account  of  all 
her  family  affairs  and  circumstances :  we  quote  a  short  passage  where 
she  tells  the  author, 

**  Whom  Fortune  favours  thej  shal  have  friends. 
And  friendship,  for  the  most  part,  with  riches  blends  : 
Poverty  is  burdensome,  and  thou^  he  be  of  bload. 
It  is  no  policie  to  do  bun  good  ; 
For  now  we  must  square  id  by  policie. 
Fie  on  this  olde  releeving  chantie  ! 
They  doe  abandon't,  it  smels  of  poperie  : 
Thus  doUi  preTule  this  new-brocht  fopperie.** 

When  the  author  treats  of  poverty,  he  writes  with  more  than  usual 
animation.  He  here  introduces  a  compliment  to  his  dedicatee.  Pere- 
grine Bertie,  Lord  Willoughby,  whom  in  several  places,  as  comman- 
der of  the  Queen's  troops  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  addresses  as 
Albion's  Hector. 

One  of  the  chief  points  he  urges,  in  that  part  of  his  work  called 
"  The  Lamentation  of  Troy  for  the  death  of  Hector,"  is  that  Homer, 
in  consequence  of  being  himself  a  Greek,  had  made  his  hero  Achilles 
instead  of  Hector,  who  for  generosity,  manliness  and  courage,  was 
really  the  superior  of  the  two.  He  terms  Spenser  "  the  only  Homer 
living,"  and  indeed  mentions  no  other  poet,  with  the  exception  of 
Sidney,  under  his  poetical  name  of  Astrophil : 

**  Such  were  the  teares  of  Albions  Stella  faire, 

Which  in  continual  raining  she  did  shed  ; 
And  such  her  sighes,  which  ecchoed  in  the  aire 

When  she  heiud  say  hir  Astrophil  was  dead. 
Two  such  sweet  creatures  never  moumde  afore. 
But  Helen's  griefe  was  far  exceeding  more." 

Such  is  the  form  of  stanza  observed  throughout,  while  I.  O.  makes 
all  the  relatives  and  Mends  of  Hector  lament  in  succession  over  bis 
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mangled  corse.    Wlien  it  comes  to  Helen's  tnm  the  author  introdaoes 
six  of  his  best  lines : — 

"  With  that  she  started,  and  began  a  fresh : 

Renting  her  garments,  throwing  forth  her  brests, 
She  profered  violence  to  hir  tender  flesh  ; 

But  f earefnl  hands  denide  snch  bolde  requests. 
What  violent  hand  doth  touch,  and  yet  not  wither, 
The  thrcme  where  all  the  Graces  sit  togither  ?  " 

We  know  of  only  three  perfect  copies  of  this  production,  through- 
out which  the  author  labpurs  to  introduce  scriptural  and  classical 
illustrations.  He  was  evidently  not  a  scholar,  though  he  might  wish 
to  be  thought  one. 


Lake^  Johk. — ^Tom  Tel-troths  Me&sage,  and  his  Pens  Com- 
plaint. A  worke  not  unpleasant  to  be  read^  nor  unprofi- 
table to  be  followed.  Written  by  lo.  La.  Gent.  Nullum 
in  correcto  crimine  crimen  erit. — ^London  Imprinted  for  R. 
Howell^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop^  neere  the  great 
North  doore  of  Paules,  at  the  signe  of  the  white  horse. 
1600.    4to. 

We  never  saw  any  other  copy  of  this  remarkahle  poem,  and  douht 
if  any  other  exists.  It  is  therefore  the  more  to  be  lamented  that 
it  is  imperfect,  and  we  are  unahle  to  state  of  how  many  leaves  it 
properly  consists :  we  apprehend  that  a  stanza  or  two  only  are  wanting 
at  the  end,  and  that  it  is  perfect  at  the  heginning,  although  the  page 
containing  the  dedication,  "  to  the  worshipML  Master  George  Dowse, 
Gentleman,"  is  numhered  6.  The  signature  on  it  is  A3;  the  title- 
page  must  have  heen  A  2,  and  a  blank  leaf  hefore  it,  as  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  A. 

The  dedication  is  suhscrihed  lo.  La.  and  in  catalogues  that  men- 
tion the  work,  it  is  attributed  to  John  Lane ;  but  those  initials  may 
of  course  apply  to  any  other  name  heginning  with  them.  The  author 
says  that  "  Tom  Tel- troth's  Message  "  is  the  **  first  fruites  of  my 
barren  hraine,"  which  seems  to  make  it  unlikely  that  it  was  hy  a 
person  whom  Phillips,  in  his  l^atrum  Poetarum,  1675,  calls  "  a  fine 
old  Queen  Elizabeth's  gentleman,"  who  was  "  living  within  his  remem- 
brance:" neither  does  Phillips  enumerate  "  Tom  Tell-troth's  Message  " 
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among  Lane's  performances ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  omits  "  Triton's 
Trumpet,"  undoubtedly  by  Lane,  and  dated  1620,  in  which  the  death 
of  Spenser  in  1599  is  mentioned,  with  aU  the  particulars  of  his  soffer- 
ings  and  poverty,  and  the  vain  wish  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  reliere 
them.     ("  Life  of  Spenser,"  edit.  1862,  p.  cli.) 

At  the  back  of  the  dedication  are  eight  lines  in  couplets  "  to  the 
gentlemen  Eeaders,"  entreating  their  "  courtesy."  "  Tom  Tel-troth's 
Message "  commences  on  sign.  A  4,  that  page  containing  only  two 
six-line  stanzas,  while  all  the  other  extant  pages  have  each  three 
stanzas.  The  purpose  of  the  whole  piece  is  the  description  and  reproof 
of  vice  in  aU  shapes,  with  a  special  personification  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins ;  but  we  do  not  arrive  at  this  portion,  until  after  rather  a  long 
'  preliminary  discourse  on  various  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  the 
writer  thus  breaks  out  :— 

"  O  princely  Poetrie,  true  Prophetesse, 
P^ections  patteme,  Matrone  of  the  Moses, 
I  weepe  to  thinke  how  mde  men  doe  oppresse, 
■  And  wrong  thine  Art  with  their  absurd  abuses  I 
They  are  but  drosse,  thine  Art  it  is  divine  ; 
Cast  not  therefore  thy  pearles  to  such  swine." 

« 

Here,  unless  we  read  "pearles"  as  a  dissyllable — pearUt — ^the 
measure  is  defective,  and  Lane  seems  not  to  have  possessed  a  very 
correct  ear.  He  falls  into  the  vulgar  error  of  supposing  that  the  Asa 
of  Apuleius  was  literally  "  bedawbed  with  gold,"  and  in  other  respects 
his  classical  information  was  not  always  accurate ;  while,  instead  of 
observing  the  ancient  quantities  in  names,  he  alters  them  to  suit  his 
verse :  however,  better  scholars  than  Lane  did  the  same.  His  cha- 
racters and  descriptions  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  are  minute  and  curi- 
ous, rather  than  bold  and  figurative,  and  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
comparison  with  the  grand  and  striking  personifications  of  the  same 
vices  in  Spenser.    Of  Wrath  he  says  in  one  place : — 

"  Wrath  is  the  cause  that  men  in  Smith-field  meete 
(Which  may  be  called  smite-field  properly)  : 
Wrath  is  the  cause  that  maketh  every  streete 
A  shambles,  and  a  bloodie  butcherie ; 

Where  roysting  mfSns  quarrell  for  their  drabs. 

And  for  slight  causes  one  the  other  stabs." 

He  too  often,  as  above,  ends  his  stanzas  with  a  feeble  and  inexpres- 
sive line,  when  it  ought  to  close  with  strength  and  efiect,  winding  up 
the  author's  full  meaning  with  force  and  vigour.  When  writing  of 
Avarice  he  says,  with  more  than  usual  spirit  and  energy  :-^ 
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**  From  whence  comes  gold  bat  ih>m  the  earth  below  ? 
Whereof,  if  not  of  earth,  are  all  men  made  ? 
Like  will  to  like,  and  like  with  like  will  grow  ; 
Growmg  they  florish,  florishing  they  fade. 

Bat  where  are  gold  and  men  ?  in  hell:  wher's  hell  ? 

On  earth,  where  gold  and  men  with  gold  do  dwelL" 

He  makes  the  following  mention  of  subjects  especialLy  treated  by 
Shakespeare,  when  censuring  *'  Lecherie  "  and  its  consequences  :— 

''  When  chaat  Adonis  came  to  mans  estate, 
Venos  straight  courted  him  with  many  a  wile  : 
Lacrece  once  seene,  straight  Tarqoin  laid  a  bate 
With  fonle  incest  her  bodie  to  defile. 

Thos  men  by  women,  women  wrongde  by  men, 

Give  matter  still  onto  my  plaintife  pen.*' 

Here  he  seems  to  use  "  incest "  for  adultery,  only  because  the  latter 
did  not  suit  liis  measure.  He  is  extremely  fond  of  the  epithet 
"  plaintife,"  as  applied  to  his  pen ;  but  he  never  means  more  by  it  than 
as  touching  matter  of  complaint  and  repi:oof,  and  not  of  grief  and 
lamentation.  Near  the  dose  Lane  has  a  remarkable  allusion  to  the  Globe 
Theatre,  on  the  Bankside,  to  the  ladies  by  whom  it  was  frequented,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  concealed  their  features  :— 

**  Then  light-taylde  hoswiyes,  which  like  Syrens  sing^ 
And  like  to  Circes  with  their  drags  enchant, 
Woold  not  onto  the  Banke-sides  roand-hoase  fling, 
In  open  sight  themsehres  to  show  and  yaant : 
Tnen,  then,  I  say,  they  would  not  masked  goe. 
Though  unseene,  to  see  those  they  faine  would  know." 

The  Globe  was  a  "  round  house "  as  compared  with  the  Fortune 
Theatre,  then  building,. which  was  square.  Supposing  only  one  leaf 
lost,  this  tract,  when  perfect,  would  consist  of  twenty-three  leaves. 


Lanoham,  Eobebt. — ^A  Letter :  Whearin  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment untoo  the  Queenz  Majesty  at  KiUingwoorth  Castl^ 
in  Warwik  Sheer  in  this  Soomerz  Progress.  1575.  iz 
signified :  firom  a  freend  officer  attendant  in  the  Coonrt^ 
nnto  hiz  fireend  a  Citizen^  and  Mercliaunt  of  London. 

De  Itegina  nostra  illustrissima 
Dum  laniata  mat  vicina  ab  Begna  tumultu : 
Lteta  suos  inter  genialibus  illa  dicbus, 
(Gratia  Dijs)  firuitur :  Eupantur  &  ilia  Codro. 

B.  L.     8yo.    44  leaves. 

Q  Q 
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This  tract  is  without  the  name  of  either  printer  or  publisher.  The 
author  at  the  conclusion  calls  himself  "  Mercer,  MerchantaTenturer, 
and  Clark  of  the  Council  chamber  door,  and  also  keeper  of  the  same," 
and  he  addresses  his  letter  "  untoo  my  good  fireend  Master  Humfiney 
Martin,  Mercer."  There  are  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  libraiy 
which  are  stated  to  be  distinct  impressions,  but  the  present  accords 
exactly  with  one  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Heber. 

The  name  of  the  author  has  usually  been  spelt  lAneham,  and 
perhaps  correctly,  but  he  himself  gives  it  Langham  on  sign.  F  iii, 
and  it  is  to  be  wondered  that  no  person  who  has  spoken  of  his  bio- 
graphy has  adverted  to  the  similarity  of  his  name  to  that  of  John 
Laneham  or  Langham  the  celebrated  actor  (see  p.  378.)  It  is  quite  certain 
that  they  were  both  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester :  Sobert 
Langham  was  Clerk  of  the  Coundl-door  at  Slenilworth  in  1576,  and 
John  Langham  was  one  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players,  for  whom, 
with  others,  that  nobleman  had  procured  a  license  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1674.  Bobert  Langham  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  much  a 
comedian  upon  paper  as  John  Langham  was  upon  the  stage,  and  writes 
in  the  most  spruce  and  affected  siyle,  full  of  conceit  and  self-compla- 
cency. We  gather  from  his  own  statement  that  he  had  been  abroad, 
and  that  he  was  skilftil  in  foreign  hinguages,  for  "  my  French,  my 
Spanish,  my  Dutch,  and  my  Latin "  receive  from  himself  abundant 
commendation,  and  he  certainly  was  scarcely  less  vain  of  his  EnglisL. 
He  was,  also,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  evidence,  a  skilM  musician : 
"  Wben  (says  he,  on  sign.  F  iii)  I  see  company  according,  then  can  I 
be  az  lyvely  to :  simityme  I  foote  it  with  daunsing :  noow  with  my 
Gittem,  and  els  with  my  Cittern ;  then  at  my  Yergynalz.  Ye  know, 
nothing  cimis  amisse  to  mee :  then  oarroll  I  up  a  song  withaJl,  that  by 
and  by  they  com  flocking  about  me,  lyke  beez  to  hunny."  His  spelling 
is  not  less  affected  than  the  rest,  for  it  is  unlike  any  orthography  used 
at  that,  or  at  any  other  period. 

At  the  same  time  it  ia  not  to  be  disputed  that  he  had  talents,  and  he 
certainly  has  given  a  very  lively,  entertaining,  and  probably  accurate 
description  of  the  amusements  prepared  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1676.  Greorge  Gascoigne  was  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  pageants  and  ishows  on  the  same  occasion,  and  in  his 
"  Works,"  4to.  1687,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  particular  account  of 
his  own  contributions,  and  of  those  of  other  poets.  Gascoigne  was 
the  "Savage  Man  or  Hombre  Salvagio,*'  (for  Tiangham  must  in- 
troduce his    Spanish  when  he  can)    ''with   an   oken  plant  plnot 
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up  by  the  roots  in  hiz  hande/'  who  addressed  the  Queen  as  she  came 
from  hunting. 

The  most  entertaining  and  cxuious  part  of  Langham's  Letter  relates 
to  the  representation  of  the  Hock  Tuesday  Show  (or  the  expulsion  of 
the  Danes)  by  the  Corentry  men  led  by  Captain  Cox,  of  whom  and  of 
whose  libraiy  we  have  the  following  interesting  account  :— 

''But  aware  I  keep  bak,  make  room  noow  I  heer  they  cam.  And  fyrst  captm 
Cox,  an  od  man  I  promiz  yoo  :  by  profession  a  Mason,  and  that  right  skilfull, 
yeiy  cunning  in  fens,  and  handy  as  Gawln,  for  hiz  tonsword  hangs  at  his  tablz 
eend  :  great  oyersight  hath  he  in  matters  of  stone :  For  as  for  king  Ardmrz 
book,  Hno  of  Bnrdeans,  the  fbonr  suns  of  Aymon,  Bevys  of  Hampton,  the 
sqnyre  of  lo  degree,  the  knight  of  courtesy  and  the  Lady  Faffuell,  Frederik  of 
Gene,  Syr  Eglamoour,  Sir  Tiyamoour,  Syr  Lamwell,  Syr  Isenbras,  Syr  Gawyn, 
Olyver  of  the  Castl,  Lucres  and  Eurialns,  Virgils  life,  the  castl  of  Ladiez,  the 
wido  Edyth,  the  King  and  the  Tanner,  Frier  Rous,  Howleglas,  Gargantna, 
Robinhood,  Adambel  Clim  of  the  dough  and  Willia  of  dondesley,  the  Qiurl 
and  the  Burd,  the  seayen  wise  Mastera,  the  wife  lapt  hi  a  Morels  skin,  the  si^ 
full  of  nuez,  the  Seaigeaunt  that  became  a  Fiyar,  Skogan,  Collyn  Qoont,  the 
Fiyar  &  the  boy,  Elynor  Ramming  and  the  Nutbrooun  maid,  with  many  moe 
then  I  rehearz  heere  ;  I  beleeye  hee  haye  them  all  at  hiz  fingers  endz. 

"  Then  in  Fhilosc^hy  both  morall  and  natnrall,  I  think  he  be  az  natorally 
oyerseen :  beside  poetrie  and  Astronomie,  and  oother  hid  sciences,  as  I  may 
gnesse  by  the  omberty  of  hiz  books  ;  whearof  part  az  I  remember  :  the  Shep- 
herds kalendar,  the  Ship  of  Foolz,  Daniels  dreainz,  the  booke  of  Fortune,  Stam 
puer  ad  meruafn,  the  hy  wey  to  the  Spitlhouse,  Julian  of  Brainfords  testament, 
the  castle  of  Loye,  the  booget  of  Demaunds,  the  hundred  Meiy  talez,  the  book 
of  Riddels,  the  Seayen  sorors  of  women,  the  proond  wiyes  Pater  noster,  the 
Chapman  of  the  peniworth  of  Wit  Beside  ids  auncient  playz,  Yooth  and 
chantee,  Hikskomer,  Nugize,  Impacient  poyerty  ;  and  heerwith  doctor  Boords 
breyiaiy  of  health.  What  shoold  I  rehearz  heer  what  a  bunch  of.  Ballets  and 
sones  all  aundent :  Az  Broom  broom  on  hill,  So  wo  iz  me  begon,  troly  lo,  Oyer 
a  wninny  Meg,  Hey  ding  a  ding,  Bony  lass  upon  a  green,  My  bony  on  gaye  me 
a  bek,  1^  a  bank  az  I  lay,  and  a  hundred  more  he  luith  fidr  wrapt  up  in  Parch- 
ment and  bound  with  a  whipcord." 

Tiangbam  was,  therefore,  himself  "naturally  overseen,"  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  in  such  now  curious,  and  then  entertaining  literature.  Some 
of  the  poems,  tracts^  and  ballads  which  he  enumerates  have  been  lost ; 
others,  and  the  greater  number,  have  been  handed  down  to  our  day 
in  various  shapes,  chiefly  in  print,  and  some  in  manuscript. 

But  the  "  Hock  Tuesday  Show "  was  not  the  only  dramatic  enter- 
tainment ofiered  to  the  Queen  on  this  occasion,  because  Langham  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  a  regular  play  **  of  a  very  good  theam,  but  so  set 
foorth  by  the  Actoourz  wel  handling,  that  pleasure  and  mirth  made  it 
seeme  very  short,  though  it  lasted  too  good  oourz  and  more."  This 
play,  we  maybe  sure,  was  performed  by  James  Burbadge  (father  of  the 
famous  Bichard  Burbadge),  John  Tiangham  (probably  nearly  related  to 
the  writer  of  the  letter  before  us)  and  their  fellows,  the  recognized 
company  retained  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  whom  he  had  procured 
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the  royal  license  already  mentioned.  If  Shakespeare,  then  only  in  bis 
eleventh  year,  were  at  Kenilworth  on  this  occasion,  as  some  hare 
pleasantly  speculated,  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  earliest  pUy  he  coald 
have  seen.  However,  we  are  destitute  of  a  particle  of  anything  deserr- 
ing  the  name  of  evidence  upon  the  point. 

There  ar^  several  scraps  of  not  ill-translated  Latin  verse  in  the  coarse 
of  the  letter,  the  best  of  which  certainly  is  the  following  from  Orid  :^ 

"  Si  qttotits  peccant  hominct  tuaJtUmina  mittai 
Jvpiter,  exiguo  tempore  inermis  erit;*' 

which  is  thus  rendered  troly  and  easily:— 

**  If  Jove  should  shoot  hiz  thnnderbolts  az  oft  az  men  ofltod. 
Assure  you,  his  artilleiy  wold  soon  be  at  an  end." 

We  may  give  nearly  the  same  degree  of  praise  to  a  rendering  bj 
Langham  from  Martial:— 

''  Esttrafortunam  eet  guicquid  donaimr  omMs, 
Qnae  dederis  toUu  eemper  hdbebU  opet;** 

which  he  puts  thus  :— 

<*  Ooat  of  all  hazered  dost  thou  set  that  to  thy  freends  tfaoon  gprest : 
A  surer  trezure  canst  thoon  not  have  ever  whyle  thooa  lyvest" 

Li  both  cases  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  spelling,  which  is  as 
uncouth  as  unprecedented :  Bitson,  about  half  a  century  ago,  endea- 
voured to  revive  something  not  very  unlike  it.  It  appears  nowhere 
more  ridiculous  than  in  the  following,  which  closes  Langham's  letter 
to  his  fellow-mercer : — 

'*  Wellj  onez  again  ikre  ye  hartely  well  From  the  Cooort  At  the  Gtee  of 
Worcester,  the  xx  of  August.  1575. 

**  Tor  conntreeman,  companion,  and  freend  assuredly  :  Meroer,  Merchannti- 
venturer,  and  CSark  of  the  Councel  chamber  door,  and  also  keeper  of  the  same : 
El  Prefieipe  negro.    Per  me  R.  L.  Gent.  Mercer. 

*'  De  Maiestatb  Rboia  Bbnigito. 

Cedant  arma  to§a,  concedat  laurea  Hngtta^ 

Joetanter  Cicero^  adiueiiue  iUud  Kobe : 
Cedat  arma  toga,  vigil  et  toga  eedat  honori 

Omnia  eoncedant  Imperiog,  mo, 

Dbo  opt.  max.  qbatije." 


Laughter.— Laugh  and  lie  downe :  or  The  worldes  Folly.— 
Printed  at  London  for  Jefirey  Chorlton,  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop^  at  the  great  North  dore  of  saint  Panles.  1605. 
4to.    B.  L. 
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A  tract  of  which  we  neyer  saw  more  than  the  single  copy  in  our 
hands ;  but  one  other  is  extant.  It  is  a  strange  jmnble,  with  some 
good  matter  in  it,  and  all  through  is  an  attempted  allegory  of  the  Fort 
of  Folly  and  the  persons  who  inhabited  it.  How  the  writer  obtained 
admission,  excepting  on  the  score  of  his  own  personal  claims,  is  not 
explained,  but,  at  the  end,  the  whole  turns  out  to  hare  been  a  dream : 
there  we  read : — "  Was  ever  man  so  troubled  in  his  sleepe  P  Wei, 
I  was  exceeding  glad  when  I  was  awake,  I  was  so  well  and  safely  de- 
livered of  that  Purgatory."  The  Purgatory  is  that  of  Wit,  in  which 
the  author  meets  with  persons  of  various  distinctions  and  degrees. 
After  all,  the  title  is  the  best  part  of  the  book,  for  there  is  not  in  it 
much  to  excite  laughter,  thou^gh  something  to  produce  thought,  and  to 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  writer  could  have  done  better,  if  he  had 
taken  more  pains,  and  had  troubled  himself  a  little  in  the  construction 
and  development  of  his  allegory.  Many  of  the  persons  he  describes 
as  resident  in  the  Purgatory  of  Wit  (a  large  apartment  in  the  Fort  of 
Folly)  are  too  much  alike,  both  in  appearance  and  qualities,  though  a 
few  of  the  characters  are  not  ill  drawn.  For  instance,  we  have  thlB 
description  of  a  fop  who  comes  to  learn  patience ; — 

*'  The  next  was  a  nimble  witted  and  glib-tonng'd  fellow,  who,  having  in  his 
voath  spent  his  wits  in  the  Arte  of  love,  was  now  become  the  jest  of  wit;  for 
his  looks  weere  so  demure,  his  words  so  in  print,  his  graces  so  in  order,  and  his 
conceites  so  in  tmie,  that  he  was — ^jea,  iwis,  so  was  he,  and  that  he  was  such  a 
gentleman  for  a  Jester,  that  the  Lady  FoUj  could  never  be  better  fitted  for  her 
entertainement  of  all  straungers.  The  picktooth  in  the  mouth,  the  flower  in 
the  eare,  the  brush  upon  the  beard,  the  kisse  of  the  hand,  the  stoupe  of  the 
head,  the  leere  of  the  eye,  and  what  not  that  was  unneedefull,  but  he  had  so 
perfecte  at  his  fingers  endes,  that  every  she  was  my  f aire  Ladye,  and  scarce  a 
Enieht  but  was  Noble  Sir:  the  tobacco  pipe  was  at  hand,  when  Trinidado  was 
not  forgotten,  and  then  a  tale  of  a  roasted  horse  to  make  an  asse  laugh  for  lacke 
of  witte:  why,  all  thinges  so  well  a^reede  togither,  that  at  this  square  table  of 
people,  or  table  of  square  people,  this  man  (made  by  rule)  could  not  be  spared 
tor  a  great  somme^" 

Other  descriptions  are  not  so  minute  and '  detailed,  and  one  por- 
tion of  a  character  now  and  then  contradicts  another;  as  if  the 
author  had  written  currente  calatno,  and  had  never  looked  back  to  cor- 
rect and  modify.  Nearly  all  the  personages  introduced  either  sing,  or 
mention  some  popular  ballad  of  the  time,  although  none  of  them  give 
more  than  the  title  and  the  tune :  they  are  well  worth  enumerating, 
and  we  quote  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur : — 

1.  A  baUad  of  Brainaicknes ;  to  the  tune  of  O  man  in  desperation. 

2.  O,  the  winde  and  the  weather  and  the  raine  !  (To  no  tune). 

3.  Whilom  I  was ;  to  the  tune  of  2bm  Tinker. 

4.  Oken  leaves  began  to  wither ;  to  the  tune  of  Seavilie^  heavilte. 
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6.  The  ballad  of  the  blinde  Beggar ;  to  the  tone  of  HeigK  ^' 

6.  When  I  wbs  faire  and  young ;  to  the  tone  of  Fortune. 

7.  The  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner ;  to  the  tone  of  Welladaye, 

8.  All  a  greene  Willow :  to  the  famous  tone  of  IHngd4mg, 

9.  The  baUad  of  the  Breeches ;  to  the  tune  of  Never  more. 

10.  A  ballad  of  the  Tinker's  Wife  that  beate  her  husband,  (To  no 
tune). 

11.  Gome  live  with  me  and  be  my  Lore ;  to  the  tune  of  Adew  my 
Ihare, 

12.  Fortune  hath  stolne  away  my  Lore;  to  the  tone  of  QreemB 
Sleeves, 

13.  The  fine  Foole;  to  the  tune  of  !ParUon.  [Here  the  ginger 
*'  pulled  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  wherein  was  written  both  the  dittye 
and  the  note."] 

14.  A  dittye  to  the  tune  of  Ifod^,  Ladf,  my /aire  Zadf» 

15.  A  Song  of  the  Three  meny  Men. 

Seyeral  of  these  fifteen  ballads  and  tunes,  importantly  illustrate 
Shakespeare :  for  instance  the  fourth  shows,  that  those  who  in  "Much 
ado  about  19'othing/'  A.  v.  sc.  4,  hare  printed  "  heavenly  heavenly," 
as  the  burden  of  the  song,  have  unquestionably  been  in  error:  it 
was  to  the  then  well  known  tune  of  JEEeavUy,  heavily.  In  "  Othello," 
A.  IV.  sc.  3,  Desdemona's  ballad,  "All  the  green  willow,"  was 
most  probably  written  to  the  then  "famous  tune  of  IHny  damg^* 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  "  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love,"* 
is  Marlowe's  poem,  given  incompletely  in  Shakespeare's  "  Passionate 
Pilgrim,''  and  here  we  find  that  it  was  originally  sung  to  the  tune  of 
**  Adieu,  my  dear."  The  tune  of  "  Lady,  lady,  my  faire  Lady"  re- 
nunds  us  of  Meroutio's  ridicule  of  the  Nurse  in  "Bomeo  and  Juliet," 
in  which  he  sings  the  burden  of  the  old  popular  ballad  originally 
written  by  Elderton,  and  printed  by  Lant  in  1559.  The  last  tune 
mentioned  of  "  Three  merry  Men,"  is  one  of  the  many  sets  of  words 
to  the  old  Catch  "  Three  merry  Men  be  we,"  sung  by  Sir  Toby  in 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  A.  ii.  so.  3. 

We  ought  to  mention,  in  reference  to  this  very  rare  tract,  that  the 
title-page  is  followed  by  a  brief  address  "  To  the  Beader,"  and  that  by 
a  dedication  "  To  his  most  loved,  loving,  and  welbeloved,  no  matter 
whom,"  signed  C.  T.  They  contain  no  informatiom.  We  know  not 
how  to  appropriate  the  initials,  but  in  1569  (probably  before  the 
author  of  "  Laugh  and  lie  downe"  was  borne)  C.  T.  professed  to  have 
translated  from  the  Italian  the  romance  of  *'  Nastagio  and  Traversari :" 
see  poet  under  "  Nastagio." 
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Lavekdeb^  Theophilus.  —  The  Travels  of  certaine  English- 
men into  Africa,  Asia,  Troy,  Bythinia,  Thracia,  and  to  the 
Blacke  Sea.  And  into  Syria,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Damascus,  Canaan,  Galile,  Samaria,  Judea,  Pales- 
tina,  Jerosalem,  Jericho,  and  to  the  Bed  Sea:  and  to 
sundry  other  places. — ^Begonne  in  the  yeare  of  Jubile 
1600,  and  by  some  of  them  finished  this  yeere  1608.  The 
others  not  yet  returned. — ^Very  profitable  for  the  helpe  of 
Travellers,  Ac. — ^London,  Printed  by  Th.  Havelacd,  for 
W.  Aspley,  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop  in  Paules 
Church-yard  at  the  signe  of  the  Parrot,  1609.  4to. 
85  leaves. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  a  very  rare  book  of  travels  undertaken  by 
fire  Englishmen,  viz. :  William  Biddulph,  ''  Preacher  of  the  Company 
of  Enghsh  Merchants  resident  in  Aleppo ;  Master  Jefirey  Kirbie, 
Merchant ;  Master  Edward  Abbot,  Merchant ;  Master  John  Elkin, 
gentleman;  and  Jasper  Tyon,  jeweller."  The  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1612.  The  work  consists  mainly  of  letters  written  by  the 
yarious  parties,  particularly  by  W.  Biddulph,  to  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions in  England,  from  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Jerusalem ;  and 
Theophilus  Lavender,  who  edits  them,  states  that  he  found  them  in  the 
study  of  Mr.  Bazaliel  Biddulph,  "  a  learned  and  religious  gentleman,** 
after  his  death,  the  writers  of  them  being  still  alive,  and  several  of 
them  still  abroad.  Lavender  (who  had  been  Biddulph's  pupil)  con- 
fesses that  he  had  taken  some  Hberties  with  the  originals,  but  maintains 
that,  in  the  whole  matter  and  substance,  they  are  what  the  writers  had 
transmitted.  All  the  scraps  of  Latin  poetry,  and  they  are  many,  are 
turned  into  English  verse,  but  whether  by  Lavender  does  not  appear. 

In  the  "  Contents"  are  mentioned  Timberlake's  Travels,  (there  called 
Tjrmberley)  as  having  been  printed  without  the  author's  consent :  how 
popular  they  were  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that,  having  been  first 
published  in  1603,  they  were  reprinted  in  1608»  1616,  1620,  &o. 

The  details  and  descriptions  in  the  Letters  of  W.  Biddulph  are 
many  of  them  singular  and  interesting,  and  at  the  end  of  the  voliune 
the  names  of  his  companions  are  added  to  his  own  to  verify  the  state- 
ments :  the  printed  date  of  the  last  letter  is  ''  From  Jerusalem,  Anno 
Dom.  1601,  April  7  ;"  but  that  is  clearly  an  error  for  1607,  and  by  a 
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pen,  apparently  at  the  time  tlie  book  was  issued,  1601  is  conYerted  into 
1607,  in  the  copy  we  have  used. 

On  p.  39,  we  come  to  a  paragrapli  wMch  is  biographically  interest- 
ing, showing  that  Fines  Morison,  in  the  course  of  his  trayels,  had  been 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  there  he  had  buried  his  brother  Henry,  of 
whom  we  do  jxot  recollect  to  have  heard  on  any  other  authority. 

''About  eight  miles  from  Scanderone  we  came  to  a  town  called  Bjylan, 
where  there  lieth  buried  an  English  Gentleman,  named  Henry  Marison,  who 
died  there  comminff  downe  from  Aleppo  in  oompanie  with  his  brother  master 
Phines  Morison,  who  left  his  Armes  in  that  oountrie,  with  these  Terses  under 
written  :— 

**  l?o  thee,  deare  Heniy  Morison, 

Thy  brother  Phines,  here  left  alone, 
Hath  left  this  £iding  memorie, 
For  monuments  and  all  must  die." 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  nor  indeed  to  any  bat  the  last,  which, 
as  we  stated,  is  misprinted  1601,  (i.  e.  1607)  April  7.  Layender,  who 
affects  something  of  the  scholar,  fills  the  last  page  with  his  own  Latin 
and  English  verses  '*  to  the  Spader." 

Various  matters  seem  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  narratiye  for 
the  sake  of  variety  and  diversion :  one  of  these  is  a  hymn  against  the 
Jesuits,  another  the  story  (which  subsequently  found  its  way  into 
several  jest-books)  of  the  Captain  of  a  ship  who,  when  in  danger,  pro- 
mised the  Virgin  a  wax  taper  as  big  as  the  mast  of  his  ship,  but  forgot 
it  when  he  arrived  safely  in  port,  trusting  that  "  the  Queen  of  Heaven" 
would  forget  it  too.  Another  tale  is  of  a  sailor,  who  had  never  prayed 
before,  and  promised  never  to  pray  again,  who  put  up  his  solitary 
petition  for  preservation  in  a  storm,  and  hoped  that  it  would  be  effec- 
tual, on  the  ground  that  he  had  hitherto  given  the  Almighty  so  little 
trouble. 


LawrekcEj  Leonard.  —  A  Small  Treatise  betwixt  Amalte 
and  Lucenda  entituled  The  Evill-intreated  Lover  or  the 
Melancholy  Knight.  Originally  written  in  the  Greeke 
Tongue^  by  an  unknown  Author.  &c.  and  now  tamed  into 
English  Verse  by  L.  L.  a  well-wisher  to  the  Moses  Ac. — 
London  Printed  by  J.  Okes  for  H.  Mosley,  &c.  1639. 
4to.     64  leaves. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  author's  first  and  last  work,  and,  con- 
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Bidering  How  he  has  execated  his  self-imposed  task,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
regretted  that  no  other  publication  by  him  is  known. 

He  signs  the  dedication  to  his  Uncle,  Adam  Lawrence,  at  length, 
aad  makes  the  hackneyed  excuse  of  **  the  importunity  of  friends"  for 
publishing  what  he  had  written.  He  tells  us  that  the  original  work 
had  been  translated  into  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian,  but  he  does  not 
add  that  Holyband  had  published  it  many  years  before  in  English. 
Most  likely  Leonard  Lawrence  did  not  resort  to  the  Greek  as  his  ori- 
ginal, and  his  Terse  bears  marks  of  French  extraction.  We  may 
presume  from  two  lines  by  ISf.  P.,  in  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  translation, 
that  Lawrence  was  in  trade ; 

"  Bat  *s  strange,  me  thinkes,  that  one  who  daily  uses 
To  trade  and  trafficke  thus  should  court  the  Muses." 

Preliminary  pieces  of  the  same  description  were  also  furnished  by 
J.  Lawrence ;  W.  M. ;  !B.  Ejiowles ;  T.  A. ;  and  !B.  M.  The  last  in- 
troductory poem  is  by  Leonard  Lawrence  himself,  and  is  addressed 
"  to  all  ingenious  Poets,  who  he  hopes  will  cherish  these  his  infant 
verses,  as  being  the  first  that  he  ever  writ  "  he  there  takes  occasion 
to  remind  them  that 

'<  Spencer,  though  dead,  snrviyeth  by  his  rimes, 
Johnson  and  others,  needlesse  to  rehearse, 
Are  eternized  by  their  famous  verse  ;" 

and  he  seems  to  expect  similar  immortality.  In  the  course  of  his 
translation  he  every  now  and  then  pauses  in  his  story,  in  order  to  speak 
in  his  own  person,  and  the  subsequent  lines  are  taken  from  a  division 
headed  '*  Translator  to  the  Ladies :" 

"  And  pardon.  Ladies,  if  my  Muse  afibrds 
No  pleasing  straines  $  or  if  my  ill  plact  words 
Exprease  no  sweetnesse,  or  my  halting  verse 
Doe  not  runne  currant ;  for  1  ne're  converst 
With  the  nine  Muses  :  never  did  I  clime 
Pemassns  top  my  wits  for  to  sublime  : 
Helicons  sweet  water  I  did  never  taste. 
But  if  I  drank't,  it  was  upon  the  waste. 
Ambrosia,  Nectar  never  did  I  touch  : 
Then  of  my  mdenesse  censure  not  too  much. 
But  stay,  my  Muse,  if  you  this  course  doe  keepe 
You'le  run  astray,  and  I  be  forc't  to  seeke 
Anew  my  subject" 

This  is  an  abundant  specimen  of  such  a  versiQer,  who,  with  all  his 
pretended  diffidence,  writes  with  an  air  of  great  self-satisfaction.  In 
the  outset  he  had  told  "  the  noble-minded  Beader,"  that  he  printed 
partly  to  contradict  a  false  report. 
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«tUt  I 

Gould  steale  whole  yerses,  bat  not  Tersifi.e.'^ 

It  is  probable  that  people  contmued  much  of  the  same  opimon  aot- 
withstanding. 


Leigh,  Valentine. — ^Deathes  Grenerall  proclamation.  Also 
fiye  preceptes  of  vertuous  and  honest  lyfe.  MDLXI.  8vo. 
24  leaves. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  learnt  regarding  this  small  production  bas 
been  acquired  from  Maunsell's  Catalogue  of  1695 :  we  haye  recently 
foxmd  a  single  copy  of  which  the  following  is  Ihe  colophon : 

**  Imprinted  at  London  bj  Henrie  Sntton  dwelling  in  Pater  noster  row  it 
the  eigne  of  the  blacke  Boy.    The  8  daj  of  Jannaiy,  Anno  MDLXI." 

Some  introductory  matter  is  signed  Y.  L.,  or  Valentine  Leigh  as  he 
spells  his  name  at  length  elsewhere ;  who,  (if  it  were  the  same  man) 
in  1577,  published  a  work  called  "The  Science  of  Surveying  of 
Lands."  The  three  sheets  before  us  are  of  so  entirely  different  a  cha- 
racter, that  we  almost  doubt  if  there  were  not  two  authors  of  the 
same  names.  On  the  title-page  is  a  wood-cut  of  Death  talking  with 
a  King,  and  on  the  last  leaf  another  wood-cut  of  two  Skeletons,  one 
playing  upon  a  rebeck,  and  the  other  upon  a  pipe  and  tabor.  The 
Proclamation  has  this  elaborate  heading : 

"  A  Generall  Proclamation  fet  foorth  by  the  invincible,  famous,  rentwij^ 
and  most  mighty  conqaeronr,  Beathes  hygh  Mf^cstie,  Emperoor  of  the  'vyw 
worlde  terrestrially  and  snpreme  Lorde  over  eche  creatore  breathyng  Ij^* 
directed  to  all  people,  nacions,  kinredes  and  tongues  (from  the  moste  to  the 
least)  inhabityng  by  lande  or  by  sea,  within  and  throngh  the  greate  oompasse 
of  the  whole  earthe." 

It  first  sets  forth  the  irresistible  power  of  Death,  and  then  the  obli- 
gations  of  mankind  to  him  for  his  firequent  forbearance :  none  are  ex- 
empted but  Enoch  and  Elyas. 

"  Hercules  for  all  his  myghte,  nor  Sampson  for  all  his  strength,  could  make 
agaynst  us  no  resistenoe.  Hector  the  woorthy,  Oesns  the  ryche,  Crna  the 
politike,  Annibal  the  laborous,  nor  ambidous  Alexander  the  great,  whom  the 
whole  earthe  could  not  satisfie,  were  unable  hv  anye  meanes  to  ayoyde  from  our 
dint.  Sara  the  sobre,  Lucrece  the  chaste,  Penelope  the  vertuous,  Helene^  the 
bewtifnll,  nor  pleasaunte  Lais  could  move,  perswade,  or  entice  our  severitie  to 
BpaiG  them  any  one  howre  longer  then  we  had  detennined." 

We  might  suppose  that  Leigh  was  a  lawyer,  firom  the  multiplicity 
of  words  he  employs  to  say  the  same  thing : 

**  No  wall,  no  tower,  no  bnllwarke,  no  dyche,  no  doore,  no  locke,  no  force  or 
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f  ortresse,  no  dnngeon,  deapth  or  defence  can  keepe  ns  oat,  but  our  m^estye 
wyll  use  our  inestymable  fK>wer  over  all  men  in  ev&cj  place." 

Farther  on  he  observes, 

**  Who  seeth  not  the  pronde  man,  bo  despising  al  men,  as  though  he  shuld 
shortly  be  exalted  into  me  third  heaven,  where  we  in  a  moment  overthrowe 
his  great  glory,  sende  hym  to  Lac^fer,  his  greate  graund  master,  in  the  depth 
of  the  belies  ?  Who  noteth  not  the  lecherous  and  glutton,  so  pamperynge  his 
bealye,  and  seekyng  to  satisfye  his  lustes,  as  though  he  wer  a  cormorant  insa- 
tiable, where  we  many  tvmes  sende  hym  sodaynly  on  message  to  our  brother 
Flnto,  to  suffire  woor&yly  with  hym  moste  terrible  paynes." 

The  "  fyye  preceptes  of  pure  and  honest  lyfe"  are  snch  moral  lessons 
of  piety  and  duty  as  might  be  expected  from  the  tenor  of  the  rest  of 
this  unique  publication,  which,  of  course,  is  not  mentioned  by  Ames, 
Herbert,  or  Dibdin. 


Leiohton^  Sib  William. — Vertue  Triumpliant,  or  a  lively 
Description  of  the  Foure  Vertues  Cardinall.  Dedicated 
to  the  Kings  Majestic  &c. — ^At  London^  Printed  by  Mel- 
chisedech  Bradwood^  for  Matthew  Lownes.  1603.  4to. 
31  leaves. 

In  the  dedication  of  this  poem,  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  six- 
line  stanzas,  to  James  I.,  Sir  William  Leighton  speaks  of  "  my  duteous 
lore  to  your  famous  and  memorable  Sister,  my  gracious  Queene  and 
Mistresse,"  referring  of  course  to  the  regal  and  not  to  the  natural 
relationship  between  Elizabeth  and  her  successor :  he  subscribes  it, 
"  Your  Majesties  humbly  deroted  servant  of  the  honourable  band  of 
Pensioners ;"  and  after  two  stanzas,  which  Sir  William  Leighton  calls 
Pro€emium,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  death  of  the  late  Queen : — 

«  Our  memorable  Fhceniz  now  takes  rest: 
Her  ashes  doth  a  mightie  Monarch  raise, 
Whom  best  men  love,  and  God  himselfe  hath  blest. 
For  all  onr  good  and  his  etemall  praise. 
Chosen  by  him  on  highest  throne  to  sit. 
For  Wisdome,  Temperance,  Jastice,  Power  and  Wit. 

"  Onr  cleerest  skies,  with  darke  clonds  over-cast, 
In  splendent  brightnesse  shew  their  wonted  hue; 
Oar  doubts  of  death  are  tnm'd  to  life  at  last. 
All  woonds  are  cur'd  and  we  reviv'd  anew. 
Twbct  present  hope,  joy  past  and  former  feare. 
We  scarce  know  what  we  are,  or  late  we  were. 
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^  Eliiaes  loese  made  wet  the  driest  eies, 
And  spied  sad  sorow  through  our  state  and  land  ; 
But  present  blisse  shone  from  the  glorious  skies. 
For  mightie  Jove  stretcht  forth  his  holy  hand. 

In  one  sad  mome  bj  death  our  hearts  were  slaiiie. 

Which  at  midmorow  were  revir'd  againe." 

The  Poem  is  a  treatise  on  the  four  Cardinal  Yirtoes,  written  rery 
prosaically  in  rhyme,  evincing  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the-way  learning 
and  common-place  reflection :  of  the  last  the  following  is  a  not  ill« 
worded  specimen  :— 

"  Mans  life  is  like  a  warfare  upon  earth. 
Whose  time  is  spent  with  troubles,  toile  and  cares; 
Subject  to  all  temptations  from  his  birth, 
In  Woe  he  lives,  and  dies  at  unawares. 

The  surest  signe  true  fortitude  to  show 

Is  in  this  life  all  vice  to  oyerthrowe." 

ThiB  work  was  printed  before  the  author  had  been  knighted.  Hia 
heroics  preceded  his  honours. 


Leiohton^  Sib  William. — The  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a 
sorrowftdl  Sonle.  Set  foorth  hj  Sir  William  Leighton 
Enightj  one  of  his  Majesties  Honorable  Band  of  Pen- 
tioners. — ^At  London  Printed  bj  Balph  Blower.  Anno 
Dom.  1613.    4to.     119  leaves. 

The  poemB  in  this  volume  are  entirely  of  a  religious  character,  and 
they  are  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles,  to  whom  the  author  says,  ''When 
I  had  written  thestelamentations  for  my  exerciBe  and  contentment,  for 
which  I  had  likewise  made  sundry  notes  and  ayres,  I  was  desiered  bj 
some  of  my  best  Mends  to  publish  my  whole  .indeavours  therein;  and 
being  very  willing  to  give  such  men  as  delight  in  Musicke  perfect 
contentment,  some  of  the  most  excellent  Musitions  this  age  can  afford 
have,  in  their  love  to  me,  composed  (for  the  better  grace  of  my  poore 
labours)  most  iull  and  melodious  Musicke ;  which  I  purpose,  with  Goda 
assistance,  to  dedicate  with  all  conrenient  expedition  unto  your  High- 
nes.'*  The  *'  Ayres  and  Songes  "  were  accordingly  published  in  the 
next  year.  At  the  back  of  the  title-page  is  an  address  **  to  the  reli- 
gious and  devoute,"  giving  much  the  same  information. 

The  copy  of  the  poem  at  Bridgewater  House  has  two  peculiarities : 
one  is,  that  following  the  dedication  to  Prince  Charles,  is  a  special 
printed  epistle,  '*  To  the  Eight  Honorable,  Thomas  Lord  EUesmere, 
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Lord  Chatinoellor  of  England :"  the  other  is,  that  it  was  corrected  by 
the  author ;  and  as  the  measure  of  part  of  the  poem  on  p.  69,  "  A 
thankesgiving  to  God,  with  magnifing  of  his  holy  name  upon  all  instru- 
ments/' did  not  please  the  author,  he  has  added  words  in  the  margin 
to  make  every  otlier  line  two  syllables  longer,  perhaps  the  better  to 
suit  an  air  belonging  to  it,  thus : — 

**  With  dromes  and  fife  and  shrillest  shalmes, 
[Likewise]  with  gittron  and  bandore ; 
With  the  theorba  sing  yon  psahnes. 
And  oometB  [musicke]  eyermore." 

The  worda  in  brackets  are  in  the  author's  MS.  He  also  gave  Lord 
EUesmere  the  important  information  that  the  **  Jo.  Layfeilde,"  who 
wrote  six  commendatory  lines  before  the  work,  was  a  "Doctor  of 
Divinity." 

After  the  epistle  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  must  have  been 
printed  solely  for  this  copy  of  the  work,  come  two  addresses  "  to  the 
Beader,"  one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse ;  and  the  laudatory  poems 
are  by  Ed.  Cooke ;  Antony  Dyat ;  Jo.  Layfeilde ;  Ar.  Hopton ;  Luke 
Jones;  and  John  Lepton.  The  last  informs  us  that  this  was  the 
second  time  Sir  W.  Leighton  had  appeared  **  in  public  print."  The 
author  introduces  his  main  poem  by  "  a  Farewell  to  the  World  "  of 
four  pages,  some  of  the  lines  of  which  are  not  ill- written :  of  the  world 
he  says : — 

**  To  help,  to  hurt,  to  lend,  to  gaine,  to  pray, 
And  to  blaspheme;  to  pardon,  not  forgive; 
To  seeme  and  not  to  be,  nor  do  as  say. 
One  way  prof  esse,  an  other  way  to  live; 
To  cnll  and  kill,  to  kisse  and  to  betray. 
Thou  hang'st  oar  harpes  of  joy  upon  thy  willowes ; 
first  mak'st  ns  sinne,  and  first  do'st  ns  bewray: 
Thoacalm'st  our  sea,  then  drown'st  us  with  me  billowes." 


Leyeb^  Chsistopheb. — A  Cmcifixe:  or  a  Meditation  vpon 
Repentance  and  The  holie  Passion.  Written  by  Christo- 
plier  Lever.  Nocet  indulgentia  nobis. — ^At  London  Printed 
by  V.  S.  for  John  Budge^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
at  the  great  south  doore  of  Paules.     1607.    4to. 

A  tedious  but  well  meant,  and  not  ill- worded  treatise  upon  Grace 
and  Bepentance,  as  well  as  upon  the  sufferings  and  crucifixion  of  our 
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Lord :  it  is  in  the  old  English  aeren-line  stanza,  bj  a  pious  writerirlio» 
in  the  same  year,  published  "  Qaeene  Elizabeth's  Teares,"  on  her  pains 
and  patience  under  the  persecution  of  her  enemies  before  she  came  to  the 
throne.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  Bancroft,  and  followed  hj  a  page 
of  prose  ''  to  the  Eeader :"  neither  afford  the  slightest  information, 
excepting  that  the  author  proposed  in  this  way  to  repay  his  obligatioiia 
to  the  Archbishop.  Almost  at  the  outset  we  meet  with  a  misprint, 
although  elsewhere  Lever  seems  to  haye  taken  more  than  uaual  pains 
to  ayoid  errors  of  the  kind : — 

"  O  yon  that  gull  the  poys'ned  cap  of  pleasure,'' 

ought  of  course  to  run  "  O  you  that  gust"  &c.,  or  the  whole  stanza  is 
nonsense :  in  it  Lever  uses  a  Shakespearean  epithet,  where  he  talks  of 
the  **  glassie  lives  "  of  mankind,  in  the  same  way  that  our  great  drama- 
tist had  spoken  of  man's  ''  glassy  essence."  No  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  poem  is  the  imaginary  trial  of  a  sinner,  of  whii^  we  quote  the 
introduction  :— 

''  Suppose  thy  self  e  andgned  at  the  barre, 

Laden  with  fetters  of  wine  owne  offence: 

Thy  ciying;  sinnes  thy  adverse  Lawyers  aie; 

The  Divell  doth  his  action  here  commenoe, 

And  for  his  witnesse  hath  thy  conscience : 
Sappose  this  Conrt-honse  in  thy  sonle  to  be, 
Thy  selfe  to  pleade,  thy  aelfe  to  answeie  thee." 

Lever  was  no  lawyer,  or  he  would  have  known  that  arraignment 
could  be  no  part  of  a  supposed  action  at  law  commenced  by  the  DeviL 
The  whole  trial  is  conducted  in  a  wearisome  manner ;  and,  indeed,  from 
first  to  last  the  affair,  including  the  Crucifixion  and  its  typical  appli- 
cation, is  long-drawn  out  and  unimpressive.  It  seems  evident  that 
the  author,  after  making  his  first  sketch,  added  many  parts  to  fill  up 
imaginary  vacancies,  and  he  ooidd  never  have  had  many  readers. 


Limning. — ^A  very  proper  treatise^  wherein  is  briefely  sett 
forth  the  arte  of  Limning^  which  teacheiii  the  order  in 
drawing  and  tracing  of  letters^  vinets^  flowers^  aimes  and 
Imagery  &c. — Imprinted  at  London  in  Fletestrete  within 
temple  Barre  at  the  signe  of  the  Hande  and  starre  by  Bich- 
arde  Tottill.  An.  1581.  Cum  Privihgio,  B.  K  4to. 
12  leaves. 
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This  edition  is  not  mentioned  bj  Ames,  Herbert,  nor  Dibdin,  wbo 
only  describe  those  of  1573  and  1688.  At  the  end  is  a  list  of  the 
names  of  colonrs,  and  a  table :  the  text  concludes  thus :  "  Finished 
Anno  Domini  1573." 


LiTHOOW,  William. — ^A  most  delectable  and  true  Discourse 
of  an  admired  and  painefiill  Peregrination  from  Scotland 
to  the  most  famous  Kingdomes  in  Europe  Asia  and  Africa 
&c.  Newly  imprinted  and  exactly  inlarged  by  the  Author 
William  Lithgow;  with  certaine  rare  relations  of  his 
second  and  third  Travels.  Ccelum  rum  Animum, — ^London 
Printed  by  Nicholas  Okes  Ac.     1623.    4to.     107  leaves. 

There  is  nothing  so  remarkable  about  this  exemplar  of  Lithgow's  Tra* 
vels  as  its  condnsion.  It  is  dated  "  From  my  Chamber  in  the  Charterhouse 
the  13th  January  1623,"  but,  by  the  following  autograph  lines,  addressed 
no  doubt  to  the  then  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  preserved  in  his  copy, 
it  is  eyident  that,  when  lithgow  wrote  them,  he  had  lost  his  asylum  in 
the  Charterhouse,  and  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  in  consequence 
of  having  printed  in  his  book  what  was  ofiensiye  to  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  i-^ 

**  The  Charterhoase  is  lost,  the  mere's  my  greef, 
And  I  closse  prisoner  clapt  in  bondage  strong, 
Where  I  a  long  yeare  lay,  Toyd  of  releef. 
This  book  the  cause,  the  Spanyard  and  their  ivrong  ; 
Whose  former  tortures,  nor  there  bloody  rack 
Can  not  suffice,  but  still  they  seek  my  wrack. 

VUntpost  funera  Vtrtus." 

This  copy  was  therefore  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater 
at  least  a  year  after  it  came  out.  The  "  tortures  "  to  which  Lithgow 
alludes  he  suffered  at  Malaga,  and  in  this  volume,  p.  195,  he  gives 
some  account  of  them.  From  p.  199,  it  appears  that  Grondomar,  at  the 
instance  of  King  James,  promised  Lithgow,  in  June,  1621,  that  his 
papers,  &c.  should  be  restored  to  him,  and  just  compensation  made  for 
his  sufferings ;  but  the  Ambassador  deferred  it  from  time  to  time. 
Lithgow  then  relates  that  a  little  before  the  departure  of  Gondomar, 
"  in  the  Chamber  of  Presence  (before  the  Emperour's  Ambassadour, 
and  divers  Grentlemen  his  Majesties  servants)  he  rashly  adventured  the 
credit  of  regall  honour  in  a  single  combat  against  me,  a  private,  lame 
and  injured  man :  where  indeed  he  valiantly  obtained  both  the  vie- 
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tory  and  the  fame:  Victor  he  was  becanae  of  my  commitment,  for  I 
lay  nine  weekes  incarcerat  (for  his  offence)  in  the  Manhalsea  at  Sooth- 
warke." 

Some  of  Lithgow's  biographers  [See  Chalkebs'  Biogr.  Diet.  XX. 
326],  say  that  he  was  imprisoned  "  nine  months  "  on  this  occasion.  As 
Lithgow  here  mentions  the  termination  of  that  confinement,  it  is  cImt 
that  the  antograph  inscription  on  the  last  page  of  this  Yolnme  refen 
to  a  second  and  longer  imprisonment.  This  forms  a  new  point  in  his 
varied  history,  which  we  are  gkd  to  hear  is  about  to  be  iUostrated  by 
a  highly  competent  authority  in  Scotland. 


Lodge,  Thomas. — A  most  pleasunt  Historie  of  Glaucus  and 
SciHa.  With  many  excellent  Poems,  and  delectable 
Sonnets. — ^Imprinted  at  London.  1610.  4to.  B.  L.  24 
leaves. 

This  edition,  with  the  title-page  of  1610,  is  even  more  rare  than  ibfi 
original  impression ;  but  the  fact  is  that  in  1610  all  that  was  done  was 
to  give  the  work  a  new  fore-front,  leaving  the  text  exactly  as  it  stood 
in  1589,  when  it  first  came  out.    It  was  not  reprinted,  for  in  aJl  other 
respects  the  impressions  are  identical — the  same  errors,  the  sameflMutJ 
letters,  and  the  same  peculiarities  of  type.    It  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
copies  dated  1689  did  not  seU,  and  that  they  subsequently  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  bookseller,  who  merely  had  a  new  title-page  thrown  off, 
and  did  not  choose  even  to  put  his  own  name  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Considering  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  contents,  and  recollecting 
that  "  By  Thomas  Lodge  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  Gentleman,"  was  placed 
upon  the  original  title-page,  as  well  as  subscribed  to  tlie  dedication,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  it  did  not  meet  with  a  sale  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  impression  of  1689.    Lodge  never  mentioned  it  in  any  of  his  many 
subsequent  and  popular  works,  nor  was  it  ever  noticed  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  some  peculiarity  attended  its 
publication  in  the  first  instance,  and  its  re-appearance  in  1610,  wUch 
we  are  unable  to  explain.    Before  we  proceed  farther  we  will  give  the 
long  explanatory  title-page,  as  it  stood  in  1589  :— 

**  Scillaes  MetamorphosiB  :  Enterlaced  with  the  unfortimate  love  of  Glsncos. 
Whereunto  is  annexed  the  delectable  discourse  of  the  discontented  Satyre:  with 
Bundrie  other  most  absolate  Poems  and  Sonnets.  Contayning  the  detestable 
Tyrannic  of  Disdaine,  and  comicall  Triumph  of  Constancie.  Verie  fit  (^ 
young  Courtiers  to  peruse,  and  coy  Dames  to  remember.    By  Thomas  I/>dge 
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of  Linoolnes  Inno,  Gtenileman.  0  vUa,  misero  longajfaliei  ^r^vit.— Imprinted 
at  London  by  Richard  Jhones,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  neere  Holbume 
bridge,  at  the  signe  of  the  Rose  and  Crowne.     1589."    4to. 

Richard  Jones,  the  Stationer,  seems  to  have  been  a  rare  hand  at  an 
attractiye  descriptiye  title-page,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  Lodge 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  insertion  of  such  words  as  "  delectable  dis- 
course "  and  "  most  absolute  poems  and  sonnets."  One  pointy  how- 
ever, seems  probable — ^that  the  *'  puff  "  did  not  answer  its  purpose,  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  more  than  twenty  years,  so  many  copies  remained 
on  hand  as  to  maketi  re-issue  of  them  advisable. 

We  look  ui  vain  through  the  eight  and  forty  pages  for  some  expla- 
liation  of  this  circumstance,  unless  it  be  to  be  found  in  the  dedication 
to  "  Master  Eafe  Crane,  ood  the  rest  of  his  most  entire  well  willers, 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Innes  of  Court  and  Chauncerie,"  where  Lodge 
speaks  ambiguously  of  the  mode  in  which  his  manuscript  had  escaped 
from  his  hands  to  the  press:  there  he  calls  what  the  title-page 
announces  as  ''  absolute  Poems"  ** imperfit  poems,"  and  refers  to  " the 
base  necessity  of  an  extravagant  mate,"  as  having  caused  them  to  be 
made  public  by  '^  a  needie  pirate."  This  is  not  saying  much  for  Jones, 
the  publisher,  and  we  know  from  Nicholas  Breton  (see  p.  83)  that  he 
was  not  a  very  fair-dealing  tradesman. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  was  the  third  time  Lodge  had  appeared 
in  print.  He  was  of  a  creditable  family,  but  after  quitting  Oxford  he 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  irregular  courses,  and  to  have  been  driven  to 
great  extremity :  he  joined  a  company  of  players  and  both  wrote  for, 
and  acted  with  them.  When  Gosson,  in  1579,  published  his  "  School 
of  Abuse,"  against  the  stage  and  its  adherents,  Lodge  replied  in  a 
tract  (only  two  copies  of  it  are  known,  and  those  without  title-pages) 
whidi  was  reprinted  by  the  Shakesp.  Soc.  ui  1853.  Gosson  answered 
him  in  his  "Flays  counted  in  five  Actions,"  (see  p.  320)  and 
Lodge  rejoined  in  his  "  Alarum  against  Usurers,"  1584 ;  and  thus  the 
matter  rested  as  regarded  these  antagonists.  Lodge's  next  work  (as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  dates)  was  that  before  us  in  1589 ;  and  during 
the  whole  period  from  about  1578  to  1598,  he  seems  to  have  subsisted 
by  his  pen,  or  by  the  theatres.  In  that  interval  he  went  a  voyage  with 
Clarke  and  Cavendish,  and  subsequently  became  a  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  but  he  never  was  called  to  the  bar,  .and  he  finally  took  to  the 
profession  of  medicine,  in  which  he  had  considerable  success. 

We  are  not  about  to  review  his  "  Glaucus  and  SciUa,"  because  it 
was  reprinted  about  thirty  years  ago :  we  only  wish  here  to  warn  our 
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readers  agamst  reposing  confidence  in  the  text  there  offered:  on 
the  yery  second  page  we  have  lookes  substituted  for  "  bookes/'  and  on 
the  next  leaf  but  one  grame  is  misprinted  for  "  greene/*  Jbc.  The 
faults  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  for  in  the  dedication  usque  ad 
paseam  is  put  instead  of  usque  ad  nauseam,  and  "  mudie  pirate  "  instead 
of  "  needie  pirate."  The  editor,  as  was  not  nnfrequentlj  the  case,  left 
too  much  to  the  printer,  and  the  printer  misread  the,  perhaps  careless, 
transcript  with  which  he  was  furnished* 


LoDGB^  Thomas.  —  Bosalynde.  Eaphues  golden  legade: 
found  after  his  death  in  his  Cell  at  Silexedra.  Bequeathed 
to  Philautus  sonnes  nonrsed  up  with  their  father  in  Eng- 
land. Petcht  from  the  Canaries.  By  T.  L.  Gent. — Lon- 
don, Imprinted  by  Thomas  Orwin  for  T.  G.  and  John 
Busbie.     1590.    4to.    B.  L. 

We  copy  the  title  of  the  earliest  edition  of  this  weU-known  noyel  by 
Thomas  Jjodge,  not  so  much  because  it  was  the  foundation  of  Shake- 
speare's "  As  jou  like  it,"  but  because  no  bibliographer  has  yet  fur* 
nished  an  accoimt  of  any  impression  anterior  to  that  of  1592,  which 
was  the  second.  Eitson  (Bibl.  Poet.  268)  gives  1692  only,  and  Mr. 
Singer,  in  his  reprint  of  Lodge's  Poems  in  1819,  copies  the  title  of 
that  of  1592,  and  speaks  of  no  other.  In  1843  the  writer  reprinted  it 
from  the  impression  of  1592,  not  being  able  then  to  procure  the  earlier 
edition.  (Shakesp.  Library,  Yol.  I.)  The  variations  in  text  between  the 
impressions  of  1590  and  1592  are  only  literal.  At  a  later  date  the  name 
of  *'  Bosalynde  "  disappeared  from  the  title-page,  but  it  was  continued 
in  1598.  The  edit,  of  1592  was  printed  by  Abel.  Jefies,  and  that  of 
1598  "  for  N.  Lyng  and  T.  Gubbins." 


LoDOE^  Thomas. — ^Phillis :  Honoured  with  Pastorall  Sonnets, 
Elegies,  and  amorous  delights.  Where-unto  is  annexed, 
the  tragicall  complajrnt  of  Elstred.  Jam  Phoebus  disjunffU 
equoSyjam  Cinthia  jungit, — At  London,  Printed  for  John 
Busbie,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  )^  shoppe,  at  the  West 
doore  of  Paules.     1593.     4to. 
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Although  this  work  has  been  mentioned  hy  nearly  all  bibliographers 
and  biographers,  not  one  of  them  has  produced  a  specimen  from 
it,  nor  offered  any  such  criticism  as  would  enable  readers  to  form  a 
judgment  of  its  merits.  It  is  by  Thomas  Lodge,  and  is  in  some  re- 
spects an  imitation  of  Daniel's  "  Delia,"  which  had  come  out  in  the 
year  before,  and  was  twice  printed  in  1692  (see  p.  170).  Lodge's 
work  had  not  the  same  degree  of  popularity,  for  it  was  nerer  reprinted, 
although,  in  consequence  of  its  excellence,  quotations  were  made  from 
it  in  poetical  miscellanies  of  the  time. 

How  little  these  authorities  are  to  be  trusted,  as  regards  the  owner- 
ship of  the  productions  introduced,  we  have  already  illustrated  from 
the  volume  before  us,  on  p.  72.  In  the  edition  of  **  England's  HeKcon," 
1600, 4to.  sign.  G  3,  we  meet  with  a  playful  poem  headed  ''  To  Phillis, 
the  faire  Sheepheardesse,"  which  is  there  assigned  to  S.  E.  D.,  i.  e.  Sir 
Edward  Dyer,  when  in  fact  it  belongs  to  Lodge,  and  is  included  in  his 
«  Phillis,"  1593.  Ellis  also  giyes  it  to  Sir  Edward  Dyer  in  his  "  Speci- 
mens"  (II.  186, 1811,  as  edited  by  Heber) ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  the  only 
piece  there  selected  as  a  proof  of  Dyer's  abilities.  Two  other  poems  were 
adopted  in  "  The  PhGenix  Nest,"  1593,  "  Muses  now  help  me,"  and 
"  Now  I  finde,"  &c,;  but  they  are  properly  ascribed  to  Lodge. 

Lodge's  name  only  appears  at  the  end  of  the  prose  dedication  to  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  poem,  headed  **  The 
Induction,"  which  contains  the  subsequent  elegant  tribute  to  his  two 
predecessors,  Spenser  and  Daniel  :-^- 

'*  Goe,  weeping  Trace-men,  in  your  sighing  weedes  ; 

Under  a  great  Mecsnas  I  nave  p[l]a8t  you  : 
If  BO  yon  come  where  learned  Colin  f  cedes 

'Bis  loyely  flocke,  packe  thence,  and  quickly  haste  you  : 
Yon  are  but  mistes  before  so  bright  a  sunne. 
Who  hath  the  palme  for  deepe  invention  wunne. 

**  Eisse  Delia's  hand  for  her  sweet  Prophets  sake. 

Whose,  not  affected  but  well  couched,  teares 
Have  power,  have  worth  a  marble  minde  to  shake  ; 

Whose  fame  no  Iron-age  or  time  out  weares  : 
Then  lav  you  downe  in  Phillis  lappe  and  sleepe, 
Untill  she  weeping  read,  and  reading  weepe." 


Here  Spenser  is  addressed  by  his  pastoral  name  of  Colin,  and  Daniel 
alluded  to  by  the  title  of  his  earliest  poetical  production.  Lodge's 
chief  merit  is  as  a  lyric  poet :  his  heroics  are  generally  heavy  and 
dull,  but  many  of  his  sonnets,  eclogues  and  elegies  are  written  with 
playfulness,  grace,  and  vigour.    The  following  is  numbered  "  Sonnet 
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13/'  but  it  is  anything  but  a  sonnet  as  the  term  is  now,  and  indeed 
was  then,  oorrectlj  nnderstood.  We  onght  to  remark  that  we  print 
the  poem  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  bat  "  guides/'  in  the 
first  line,  is  surely  a  misprint  :— 

**  LoTO  guides  the  roses  of  thy  lippes. 
And  flies  aboat  them  like  a  me : 
If  I  ap^roch,  he  forward  skippea. 
And  if  I  kisse,  he  stingeth  me. 

"LoTe  in  thine  eyes  doth  build  his  bower. 
And  sleepes  within  their  prettie  shine ; 
And  if  I  looke  the  boy  will  lower, 
And  £rom  their  orbes  shoote  shaftes  divine. 

**  LoTe  woikes  thy  heart  within  his  fire. 
And  in  my  teares  doth  firme  the  same. 
And  if  I  tempt,  it  will  retire, 
And  of  my  plaintes  doth  make  a  game. 

'*  LoTe,  let  me  eall  hir  choysest  flowers, 

And  pittie  me  and  calme  hir  eye  : 
Make  soft  hir  heart,  disBolye  hir  lowers. 

Then  will  I  praise  thy  deitie  : 
But  if  thoQ  do  not,  Lore,  Be  tmlyc  serve  hir 
In  spight  of  thee,  and  by  firme  nith  deserve  hir.** 

Here,  in  the  first  line,  we  sbonld  be  inclined  to  resd  gives  or  guilds  for 
*'  guides :"  it  is  purely  a  lyrical  efiusion,  and  of  no  little  grace ;  but  the 
following  aims  more  at  the  regularity  of  the  Italian  sonnet,  though 
without  its  rhyming  complication.  Lodge  contenting  himsolf  with  pro- 
ducing two  quatrains  and  a  sestiad  :— 

.  ^  Faire  art  thon,  Fhillis,  I,  so  f aire  (sweet  mayd) 
As  nor  the  smme  nor  I  have  seene  more  fiure  ; 
For  in  thy  cheekes  sweete  roses  are  embayde. 


thy 
About  thy  necke  do  all  the  graces  thronge, 

And  lay  such  baites  as  might  entangle  death. 
In  such  a  breast  what  heart  would  not  be  thrall  ? 

From  sach  sweete  armes  who  wonld  not  wish  embraces  ? 
At  thy  fiiire  handes  who  wonders  not  at  all, 

Woonder  it  self  e  through  ignorance  embases  1 
Yet.  narthelesse,  tho'  wondrons  giftes  you  call  these. 
My  faith  is  farre  more  wonderfiill  then  all  these." 

When  the  Bey.  A.  Dyce,  in  1833,  published  his  '*  Specimens  of  Eng- 
lish Sonnets,"  &e.  he  did  not  know  of  one  that  he  could  quote  from 
Lodge :  but  if  he  had  eyer  seen  this  Foet*s  "  Fhillis"  he  would  have 
found  many  to  answer  his  purpose.  Ellis's  ignorance  of  Lodge  is  re- 
markable indeed ;  for  he  imputes  to  him  (11.  289,  edit.  I8II)  the  play 
of  *'  Promos  and  Cassandra,"  which  was  the  well  known  work  of  George 
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Whetstone.  The  last  couplet  of  the  preceding  "  sonnet"  affords  an 
instance  of  constrained  doable  rhyme,  often  then  carried  to  an  absurd 
extreme,  and  by  no  writer  more  than  by  Lodge.  His  fortieth  sonnet  not 
only  proves  his  proneness  to  this  defect,  but  gives  a  confibrmation, 
if  it  were  needed,  of  a  change  of  text  proposed  in  Shakespeare's 
"  1  Henry  IV."  A.  v.  sc.  3.  We  will  first  quote  the  sonnet,  which  is 
of  a  personal  character,  and  then  point  out  the  misprint  it  contains : 

'*  Resembling  none,  and  none  so  poore  as  I, 

Poore  to  the  world,  and  poore  in  each  esteeme, 
Whose  first  borne  loves  at  first  obscnrd  did  die. 

And  bred  no  fame  but  flame  of  bace  misdeeme : 
Under  the  ensigne  of  whose  tyred  pen 

Loves  legions  forth  have  maskt,  by  others  masked, 
Tbinke  how  I  live,  wronged  by  ill  tonged  men. 

Not  maister  of  my  selfe,  to  all  things' tasked. 
Oh  I  thon  that  canst,  and  she  that  may  doe  all  things. 

Support  these  languishing  conceits  that  perish  : 
Looke  on  their  gron^.    Perhaps  these  siliie  small  things 

May  winne  tMs  worldly  palme,  so  yon  doe  cherrish. 
Homer  hath  vowd,  and  I  with  him  doe  vowe  thys. 
He  will  and  shall  revive,  if  you  alowe  thys." 

Here  such  double  rhymes  as  "all  things"  and  "small  things," 
'*  vow  this"  and  "  allow  this,"  have  rather  a  ludicrous  than  a  pleasing 
effect.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  the  above  was  written  when 
Lodge  was  ui  the  lowest  stage  of  poverty,  pursued,  as  we  know  he  was, 
by  a  tailor  for  a  small  sum,  and  driven  to  the  stage,  both  as  a  dramatist 
and  actor,  when  he  had  (as  he  tells  us)  the  greatest  repugnance  to  it. 
The  note  upon  Shakespeare  is  furnished  by  the  sixth  line,  where 
"  Love's  legions  forth  have  maskt,"  has  been  misprinted  for  "  Love's 
legions  forth  have  march* d  .•"  in  the  place  referred  to  in  our  great 
dramatist's  **  1  Henry  IV."  the  opposite  misprint  has  always  been  pre- 
served, where  Hotspur  is  made  to  say, 

"  The  lung  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats," 

instead  of  "The  king  hath  many  mcuJnnff"'&c,  Lodge  was  so  per- 
versely fond  of  double  rhymes  (conmion  and  beautiful  in  Italian 
poetry)  that  his  fifth  sonnet  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  them. 

"  The  Complaint  of  Elstred"  was  evidently  introduced  by  Lodge 
at  the  end  of  his  "  Phillis,"  1693,  because  Daniel  had  introduced  "  The 
Complaint  of  Bosamond"  at  the  end  of  his  "  Delia,"  1592.  Elstred  nar- 
rates the  story  of  Locrine,  which  came  out  in  a  dramatic  form  in  1594, 
was  printed  in  1595,  and  has  been  falsely  imputed  to  Shakespeare,  when» 
in  fact,  it  belongs  to  Charles  Tylney,  the  brother  of  the  Master  of 
the  Bevels.     The  catastrophe  of  Lodge's  poem  is  the  drowning  of 
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Elstred  and  her  daughter  Sabriaa  by  the  jealouB  Gnendolin,  but  it  is 
in  eyery  respect  inferior  to  Daniers  Bosamond,  and  in  a  different 
form  of  stanza— >«ix-lines  instead  of  seren.  We  extract  only  one, 
where  the  inunoyeable  resolution  of  the  Queen  is  likened  to  the  fixed 
firmness  of  an  oak : — 

''As  climes  the  ancient  shaddow  of  the  field. 

The  father-oake,  whose  rootes  so  deepelj  enter. 

As  where  the  spreading  boaghes  midst  heavens  doo  bnild, 
The  rest  lyes  clos'd  in  the  Tartarean  center  ; 

Whom  fierce  Vnltnmns  (wonder-working  blast) 

Nor  Sontheme  healthles  wind  can  overcast." 

This  style  of  writing  was  not  Lodge's  forte,  whose  best  efforts  are 
aU  lyrical.    His  "  Elstred"  we  consider  an  undoubted  failure. 


Lodge,  Thomas. — Gatharos.  Diogenes  in  his  Singnlaritie. 
Wherein  is  comprehended  his  merrie  baighting,  fit  for  aU 
mens  benefits :  christened  by  him  A  Nettle  for  Nice  Noses. 
By  T.  L.  of  Lincolns  Inne  Gent.  1591. — ^At  London, 
Printed  by  William  Hoskins  and  John  Danter.  B.  L.  4to. 
83  leaves. 

This  work  is  a  prose  satire  upon  the  vices  of  persons  of  all  ranks, 
and  it  is  delivered  by  Diogenes  from  his  tub  in  the  presence  of  two 
persons,  called  Fhiloplutos  and  Cosmosophos,  who  visit  him  princi- 
pally to  observe  him  "  in  his  singularity."  All  that  he  says  o£  Athens 
is  applicable  to  London ;  and  the  thought  was  not  a  happy  one, 
since  it  makes  Diogenes  guilty  of  very  absurd  anachronisms :  be- 
sides citing  Cicero  and  Virgil,  he  quotes  freely  fr^m  the  New  Testa- 
ment, refers  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  even 
introduces  three  stanzas  from  Ariosto,  which  Diogenes  thus  excuses 
himself  from  rendering : — *'  I  had  -rather  some  other  should  take  the 
paynes  to  translate  these  vearses  into  our  mother  tongue,  than  my 
selfe ;  for  now  a  dayes  the  world  swarmeth  with  such  a  number  of 
privie  Aristarchi,  that  thinke  no  meate  can  be  good  that  is  not  sod  in 
their  owne  broath,  nor  proverbe  well  applyed  that  hath  not  past  their 
pen."  This  of  course  refers  to  the  critical  spirit  that  prevailed  in 
England  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  :  Sir  John  Har- 
ington  published  his  version  of  the  **  Orlando  Furioso"  in  1591. 
Lodge's  "  Catharos"  reminds  us,  in  some  important  respects,  of  Sir 
T.  Elyot's  "  Pasquil  the  Plain,"  (see  p.  264.) 
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LoDGE^  Thomas.  —  The  famous  true  and  historicall  life  of 
Robert  second  Duke  of  Normandy,  sumamed  for  his  mon- 
strous birth  and  behaviour  Robin  the  Divell.  Wherein  is 
contained  his  dissolute  life  in  his  youth^  his  devout  recon- 
cilement and  vertues  in  his  age.  Interlaced  with  many 
straunge  and  miraculous  adventures.  Wherein  are  both 
causes  of  profite  and  many  conceits  of  pleasure.  By  T.  L.  Gr. 
— ^Imprinted  at  London  for  N.  L.  and  John  Busbie^  and 
are  to  be  sold  attheWestdoreofPaules.  1591,  4to.  B.L. 

The  dedication  is  to  the  **  true  Moecenas  of  learning  M.  Thomas 
Smith,"  and  it  is  dated  "from  mj  chamber,  2  Maij,  1691 :"  in  it  Lodge 
apologises  for  his  "  mde  and  homely  written  history,"  and  promises  to 
inscribe  to  Smith  hereafter  something  which  shall  better  merit  his  pa- 
tronage. His  address  "  to  the  courteous  Reader,"  contains  a  specimen 
of  his  ''homely"  writing,  when  Lodge  teUs  him  that  he  has  derived  his 
materials  from  "  the  old  and  ancient  antiquaries,"  and  that  he  has  pub« 
lished  "  as  much  as  he  had  read,  and  not  so  much  as  they  had  written." 

Therefore,  he  did  not  profess  to  be  fully  and  completely  informed 
upon  the  subject,  and  his  narrative,  which  is  in  prose,  contains  proofs 
of  various  deficiencies,  besides  interest.  It  is  the  dullest  and  dryest 
of  Lodge's  productions,  and  we  might  almost  fancy  that  it  was  from 
an  inferior  pen.  Eight  pieces  in  verse  are  interspersed,  but  of  so  little 
excellence  that  we  shall  only  quote  one  of  them,  decidedly  the  best, 
but  upon  a  very  trite  theme.  It  is  a  song  said  to  proceed  from  the 
Hps  of  **  a  faire  dehcious  damosell,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  roses, 
apparelled  after  the  manner  of  a  Hamadriade." 

''  Plncke  the  fmite  and  taste  the  pleasure^ 
Youthfnll  Lordings  of  delight. 
Whilst  occasion  gives  you  seasnre, 

Feede  your  fancies  and  your  sight. 
After  death,  when  you  arc  gone, 
Joy  and  pleasure  there  is  none. 

**  Here  on  earth  is  nothing  stable. 

Fortunes  chaunges  well  are  knowne  % 
Whilst  as  youth  doth  then  enable. 

Let  your  seedes  of  joy  be  sowne. 
After  death,  when  you  are  gone, 
Joy  and  pleasure  is  there  none. 

«  Feast  it  fireely  with  your  lovers : 

Blyth  and  wanton  sweetes  doo  fade, 
Whilst  that  lovely  Cupid  hovers 

Kound  about  this  lovely  shade. 
Sport  it  freely,  one  by  one, 
After  death  is  pleasure  none^ 
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**  Now  the  pleasant  spring  allnreth, 

And  both  place  and  time  invites. 
Oat  alas  I  what  heart  endnreth 

To  disdaime  his  sweete  deligfates  ? 
After  death,  when  we  are  gone, 
Joy  and  pleasure  there  is  none." 

In  the  tliird  stanza  either  "  lorely,"  the  epithet  applied  to  Cupid, 
has  been  misiaJcen,  or  the  same  epithet  in  the  next  line  misprinted :  in 
the  second  instance  we  would  read  loneli^  for  **  lovely."  The  work  is 
divided  into  separate  chapters,  and  the  effort  of  the  author  to  extend 
his  matter  to  a  saleable-sized  volume  is  obvious.  A  MS.  note  in 
Heber's  copy  stated  that  in  Eawlinson's  Catalogue  an  edition  of  1599 
is  mentioned :  if  so,-  we  apprehend  that  it  was  merely  a  misprint,  and 
that  "  Bobin  the  Devil"  was  printed  only  once,  and  that  in  1591.  It 
bears  strong  evidence  of  poverty  of  pocket,  which  occasioned  poverty 
of  invention.  Lodge's  "  Sosalynd"  of  1590,  had  procured  him  a 
certain  degree  of  popularity,  and  in  1691  he  might  be  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  and  therefore  brought  out  two  new  works,  both  of  infe- 
rior merit,  '*  Catharos,"  and  *'  Eobin  the  Devil." 


LoDOE^  Thomas. — ^The  Life  and  Death  of  william  Long  beard, 
the  most  famous  and  witty  English  Traitor,  borne  in  the 
Oitty  of  London.  Accompanied  with  manyo  other  most 
pleasant  and  prettie  histories.  By  T.  L.  of  Lincolns  Inne, 
Gent.  Et  ntiffa  seria  ducunt, —  Printed  at  London  by 
Bychard  Yardley  and  Peter  Short,  dwelling  on  Breadstreat 
hill,  at  the  signe  of  the  Starre.  1593.  4to.  B.  L.   36  leaves. 

Here  again  we  apprehend  that  Lodge  was  inspired  more  by  poverty 
than  by  poetry :  still,  it  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  work 
last  reviewed,  and,  if  possible,  it  is  even  scarcer :  we  only  know  of  the 
existence  of  two  copies  of  it.  There  was  an  interval  of  two  yean  be* 
tween  it  and  "  Bobin  the  Devil,"  and  Lodge  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  then  pressed  quite  so  severely  by  his  necessities :  nevertheless, 
there  are  in  it  many  marks  of  haste,  want  of  materials,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  make  the  most  of  such  as  he  could  obtain.  The  account  of 
"  William  Longbeard"  was  mainly  derived  from  the  Chroniclers,  and  in 
Stow's  Annates  they  are  found  under  the  date  of  a.I).  1196. 

At  the  back  of  the  dedication  to  Sir  William  Web,  knight,  comes 
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an  address  '*  to  the  gentlemen  Headers/*  where  Lodge  remarks,  "  Tay- 
lors and  Writers,  nowadaies,  are  in  the  like  estimate :  if  they  want 
new  fashions,  they  are  not  fansied ;  and  if  the  stUe  be  not  of  the  new 
stamp,  tat,  the  Author  is  a  foole.  In  olde  time  men  studied  to  illustrate 
matter  with  words  ;  now  we  striye  for  words  beside  the  matter."  He 
therefore  affects,  and  attempts  a  good  deal  of  novelty  in  his  manner  of 
treating  his  subject,  and  here  and  there  is  not  a  little  affected  in  his 
phraseology  in  order  to  gratify  the  public  taste.  Thus,  near  the  com- 
mencement, describuig  the  misfortunes  of  an  elder  brother,  by  reason 
of  the  false  accusations  of  a  younger,  he  says  :— "  The  poore  innocent 
man,  brought  out  before  the  Judges,  with  weeping  eies  beheld  his 
younger  brother  both  revelling  in  his  ritches,  and  rejoicing  at  his  ruine. 
Many  were  his  obtestations  before  God,  and  protestations  before  the 
Judges,  manie  his  exhortations  to  his  brother  and  detestations  of  his 
perjurie." 

However,  there  is  not  much  in  the  same  vein,  and  the  character  of 
the  hero  is  briefly,  simply,  and  clearly  written: — "In  wit  he  was 
pregnant;  in  publike  affaires  pollitike;  in  revenges  constant;  in 
speeches  affable  ;  in  ooimtenance  grave ;  in  apparell  gorgeous ;  yea,  so 
cxmning  waa  he  to  insinuate  himselfe  among  the  Commons,  that,  as  the 
report  went,  he  had  more  Prentices  clubs  at  his  command,  then  the 
best  Courtier  had  servants  to  attend  him." 

Lodge  did  not  scruple  to  mix  fiction  with  facts,  in  order  to  render 

his  work  acceptable,  and  various  poems  are  interspersed,  most  of  which 

are  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  Longbeard  to  "his  faire  lemman 

Maudeline."    Some  of  these  appear  to  be  original,  some  are  avowedly 

imitated  from  the  Erench,  and  others  are  acknowledged  translations 

from  the  Italian,  but  without  the  names  of  the  authors.    The  original 

poems  are  not  very  original,  and  the  imitations  are  sometimes  far  from 

happy ;  but  the  two  following  translations  from  the  Italian  are  better 

than  the  rest : 

**  My  mistresBB,  when  she  goes 
To  pnll  the  pinke  and  rose. 
Along  the  river  bomids 
And  trippeth  on  the  eroands, 
And  nmnes  from  rods  to  rocks 
With  lovely  scattered  locks, 
Whilst  amarons  wind  doth  play 
With  haires  so  golden  gay. 
The  water  waxeth  cleere, 
The  fishes  draw  hir  neare  ; 
The  Sirens  sing  hir  praise, 
Sweet  flowers  perfume  her  waies. 
And  Neptone,  ^lad  and  faine, 
Yeelds  np  to  hir  lus  raigne." 
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The  original  of  the  aboye  we  haye  not  fonnd,  bat  the  Becond  piece 
is  clearly  from  Guarino  :— 

"  When  I  admire  the  rose, 

TBkt  nature  makes  repose 

In  yon,  the  best  of  many. 

More  fiiire  and  blest  than  any; 

And  see  how  curious  art 

Hath  decked  eyeiy  part, 

I  think  with  doabtMl  yiea. 
Whether  yon  be  the  rose,  or  die  rose  is  yoa." 

The  Italian  nuikes  a  lady  present  a  rose  to  her  loyer,  and  his  little 
madrigal  thus  ends  :— 

'<  E  si  Termiglia  in  yiso 

Donandola  a.  fece,  e  si  yeszosa, 
Che  parea  rosa  che  donasse  rosa"— 

which  is  far  more  refined  and  graceful  than  Lodge's  yersion.  He  evi- 
dently had  these  and  other  pieces  by  him,  and  sought  occasion  to  intro- 
duce .them,  now  and  then  not  a  little  out  of  phice,  considering  the 
character  of  the  hero  to  whom,  and  the  period  to  which,  he  necessarily 
assigns  them. 

There  is  one  original  poem,  called  an  Ode,  which  clearly  has  rela- 
tion to  Lodge  himself,  who,  when  he  printed  his  "  William  Long- 
beard,"  had  (at  least  for  a  time)  relinquished  his  poetical  pursuits  in 
some  disgust,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  the  law,  haying  entered  in 
1591,  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  he  calls  himself  on  his  title-page. 
He  alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  the  works  of  many  poets  of  antiquity^ 
especially  Greeks,  had  been  lost,  and  proceeds  in  the  following  strain  i 

**  All  these,  though  Greekes  they  were 
And  nsde  that  flnent  toong. 
In  coarse  of  many  a  yeare 
Their  workes  are  lost,  and  have  no  biding  long. 

**  Then  I,  who  want  the  sap, 
And  write  but  bastard  rime, 
May  I  expect  the  hap 
That  my  endevors  may  ore-oome  the  time  ? 

'*  No,  no  :  tis  fiirre  more  meet 
To  follow  Marchants  life  ; 
Or  at  the  Judges  feet 
To  sell  my  toong  for  bribes  to  maintaine  strife  ; 

"  Than  haunt  the  idle  tndne 
Of  poore  Calliope, 
Which  leaves,  for  hunger  slaine. 
The  choicest  men  that  hLr  attendants  be." 

'*  The  Life  and  Death  of  William  Longbeard,"  fills  nearly  thirty-six 
pages ;  and  then  follow  the  '*  manye  other  most  pleasant  and  prettie 
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higtories,"  umoTinced  on  the  titie-page,  begmning  with  ui  account 
of  "  famous  pirats  wlio  in  times  past  were  Lordes  of  the  sea :"  these 
are  Dionides,  Stilcon,  Cleonides,  Chipanda,  MiUia  and  Alcomonius 
among  the  ancients,  and  Francis  Enterolles  and  Monaldo  Onecca 
among  the  modems ;  but  Bargains  '*  the  strong  Blyrian  pirate"  of 
Shakespeare  (2  Henry  YI.  A.  it.  sc.  1)  is  not  mentioned,  either  by 
that  name,  or  AhrctdaSy  or  Apr  ados,  as  it  is  given  in  the  old  play  of 
"  the  Contention,"  1594,  in  B.  Ghreene's  **  Menaphon,"  1587,  and 
his  "  Penelope's  Web,"  printed  about  1588. 

Lodge's  wish  here  was  to  increase  the  bulk  of  his  tract,  and  as  the 
materials  already  employed  were  scanty,  he  added  other  matters,  such 
as  "  the  historie  of  Partaritus,  King  of  Lombardie" — ''  the  wonderfull 
dreame  of  Aspatia" — "  a  wonderfull  revenge  of  MegoUo" — "  the  me- 
morable deeds  of  Yalasca" — "  an  excellent  example  of  continence  in 
Frauncis  Sforza" — *'  of  many  learned  men,  ancient  and  modeme,  who 
violently  and  infortunatelie  ended  their  daies" — "  how  King  Eoderigo 
lost  his  kingdome" — ^*  of  manie  famous  men,  whoe,  leaving  the  govern-* 
ment  of  the  Commonweale,  gave  themselves  over  to  private  life"-— 
"  a  most  subtile  dispute  amongst  Ambasadors"  —  and  finally  "  the 
strange  Lawes  of  Tyrsus  the  Tyrant,"  which  rather  baldly  ends  the 
publication. 


Lodge,  Thomas.— A  Fig  for  Momus :  Containing  pleasant 
Varietie,  included  in  Satyres,  Eclogaes  and  Epistles,  by 
T.  L.  of  I^incolnes  Line,  Gent.  Che  pecora  si  fa,  il  lupo 
selo  manffia. — ^At  London  Printed  for  Clement  Knight, 
and  are  to  bee  soldo  at  his  shop,  at  the  little  North-doore 
of  Pavdes  Church,     1595,    4to. 

As  far  as  type  and  paper  are  concerned,  this  production  was  well  re- 
printed at  the  Auchinleck  press  in  1817,  but  in  point  of  accuracy  we 
are  unable  to  give  it  any  praise :  the  very  seventh  word  is  a  misprint, 
but  we  do  not  blame  the  editor  (if  indeed  it  had  one)  for  inserting  **  art" 
instead  of  toit  in  the  address  *'  to  the  Beader,"  because  some  copies 
of  the  original  have  the  same  variation :  when,  however,  we  afterwards 
find  speeches  that  are  combined  in  the  old  copy  separated  in  the  new, 
and  other  speeches  that  are    separated  combined,  so  as   to  make 
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nonsense  of  important  passages,  we  hare  a  right  to  complain.  In  the 
Epistle  to  Drayton  a  whole  line  is  omitted.  The  verbal  and  litend 
errors  are  innumerable — them  for  ''him/'  mooarea  for  "mooyers, 
youth  for  "  young,"  krot  for  "knot,"  teare  for  "leare,"  did  for  "  doth, 
scheme  for  "  scene,"  recusing  for  "  receiving,"  ff€tme  for  "  game,*' 
favorites  for  "  favorers,"  meaUes  for  "  measles,"  Sm.  &e.  The  original 
is,  perhaps^  the  most  common  of  Lodge's  many  productions ;  but  the 
Satires,  Eclogues,  and  Epistles  contain  many  interesting  temporary 
allusions,  and  one  piece  is  especially  addressed  to  Spenser  and  another 
to  DraytoUf  both  by  their  poetical  names  of  Colin  and  Bowland.  This 
work,  as  we  have  elsewhere  remarked  (p.  367)  gives  Lodge  priority 
to  Hall  as  an  English  satirist. 

In  the  next  year,  1596,  Lodge  put  forth  his  three  last  poetical  and 
miscellaneous  pieces,  after  which  he  took  leave  of  fiction :  those  three 
are  his  "Margarite  of  America,"  his  "  Devil  Conjured,"  and  "  Wit's 
Misery."  His  "  Frosopopeia,"  in  which  he  finally  renounced  that 
siyle  of  composition,  also  appeared  in  1696  (see  the  next  Art.).  He 
became  a  medical  practitioner  before  1603,  when  his  "  Treatise  of  the 
Plague "  came  out ;  and  his  *'  Translation  of  Seneca,"  (of  which  we 
have  the  copy  he  gave  to  Dekker  before  us,  showing  that  he  still  kept 
acquaintance  with  his  early  associates)  was  the  fruit  of  his  prosperoua 
leisure,  and  appeared  in  1614.  T.  Heywood  speaks  of  him  as  an  emi- 
nent physician  in  1609.  After  visiting  the  Continent  in  1616,  Lodge 
died  in  1626,  and  left  behind  him  a  medical  work  in  MS. 


LoDGE^  Thomas. — ^Frosopopeia  containing  the  Tearea  of  the 
holy,  blessed  and  sanctified  Marie,  the  Mother  of  God. 
Luke  2.  And  moreover  the  swoord  shall  pearoe  thy  sonle, 
that  the  thoughts  of  manj  hearts  may  be  opened. — ^London, 
Printed  for  E.  White.   1696.    8vo.    61  leaves. 

The  initials  of  the  author,  T.  L.,  are  appended  to  the  dedication, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  Thomas  Lodge.  It  is 
stated  that  there  exists  one  other  exemplar  of  this  production,  and  that 
the  initials  are  there  reversed :  this  may  be  so,  though  we  apprehend 
it  is  a  mistake ;  but  authors  who  were  frequently  before  the  public  did 
it  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  or  concealment. 

The  fact  no  doubt  is,  that  Lodge  from  this  date,  1596,  completely 
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altered  the  character  of  his  productions :  he  wrote  no  morenpon  light, 
trivial  or  profane  subjects,  such  as  his  satires,  novels  or  plays,  but 
devoted  himself  to  science  as  a  Physician,  and  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
looser  compositions  in  the  work  before  us.  Therefore  it  is  that  he  tells 
the  Beader,  in  a  prefixed  Epistle,  "  Some,  I  know,  will  condemn  me, 
and  that  justlj,  for  a  Ghilba  (who  begat  foul  children  by  night,  and 
made  fayre  pictures  by  dale) ;  to  whom  I  answere,  that  I  paint  fair 
things  in  the  light  of  my  meditation,  who  begot  the  foule  forepassed 
progenie  of  my  thoughts  in  the  night  of  mine  error." 

Surely  nothing  can  be  plainer ;  and  we  are  to  recollect  that  Nash, 
the  Mend  and  companion  of  Lodge,  had  pursued  the  very  same 
course,  and  in  his  "  Christ's  Tears  over  Jerusalem,"  published  in  1693 
and  again  in  1594,  had  taken  leave  of  his  earlier  efforts,  though  he  was 
afterwards  compelled  to  return  to  them.  We  are  therefore  well  satis- 
fied, that  T.  L.,  subscribed  to  the  dedication  of  **  Prosopopeia  "  to  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  were  intended  for  the  initials  of  Thomas  Lodge, 
and  that  to  him,  and  to  him  only,  the  work  belongs. 

Excepting  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  distinguished  play-poet, 
there  is  little  in  it  to  attract  attention :  it  is  not  written  with  much 
eloquence  or  freedom,  and  the  best  sentences  have  a  constraint  about 
them,  without  leaving  the  impression  of  sincere  piety  and  remorse. 
The  author  says  in  one  place  :— 

"The  NatnralistB  write  that  Bats  have  weake  sieht^  because  the  humor 
christaline,  which  is  necessarie  for  the  eie  to  see  wiui,  is  translated  into  the 
substance  of  the  wings  to  flie  with  ;  whereupon  they  have  leatheme  wings,  and 
so  for  their  flieht  sake  have  lost  their  sight,  because  that  is  substracted  from 
the  eies,  whidi  is  imploied  in  the  wings.  These  bats  betoken  those  proud 
neglectcrs  who,  by  how  much  the  more  they  strive  to  flie,  bv  so  much  more 
are  they  deprived  of  the  grace  of  the  divine  light,  because  all  their  intention, 
which  ought  to  bee  in  consideration  of  heavenly  things,  is  translated  into  the 
feathers  of  ambition  ;  so  that  all  their  thought  is  how  they  may  ascend  by 
degrees  the  steps  of  dignitie,  not  descende  in  imitation  of  thee  to  the  bosome 
of  humilitie." 

All  this  is  purely  and  poorly  artificial,  totally  unlike  the  outpouring 
of  genuine  feeling  and  true  repentance.  We  quote  the  last  words  of 
the  volume,  which  is  entirely  prose,  and  sometimes,  like  the  above,  in 
the  worst  possible  taste  :— 

"Thus  plagued  in  bodie  and  distressed  in  sonle,  sate  poore  Marie  (a  holy 
and  happie  virgin)  enacting  her  griefe  with  her  armes,  when  she  had  overforccd 
both  her  tongue  and  eies  with  compassion  :  briefly,  her  paine  and  impatience 
beeing  so  great  as  her  wordes  could  not  expresse  it,  hir  desires  so  importunat 
as  they  exceeded  all  her  delights,  the  image  of  her  griefe  before  her,  and  the 
domage  of  her  losse  within  her,  shee  sowndcd  on  the  senselesse  earth,  and  being 
conveied  to  her  oratorie  by  the  holy  assistance,  the  sacred  bodie  of  Christ  was 
bound  up  and  borne  to  the  sepulchre." 
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We  cannot  conclude  without  quoting  the  only  allusion  in  the 
volume  to  his  contemporaries — yiz,,  to  Robert  Southwell  and  Nicholas 
Breton  :  he  says,  "  For  other  have  wept  (as  Peter  his  apostasie,  Marie 
her  losse  and  misse  of  Christ)  their  teares  wrought  from  them  either 
for  repent  or  love.  But  these  teares  of  Marie  the  blessed  an  not 
onelj  ratified  by  a  motherlie  compassion,  »  woricing  charitie,  and  mi- 
stayned  love,  but  a  manifest  prophesie." 

.  The  only  reasonable  objection  we  feel  to  assigning  "  Prosopopeia  "  to 
Lodge  is  that  it  really  is  not  good  enough  for  him ;  but  when  Nash 
wrote  his  "  Christs  Teares,"  he  also  fell  below  the  level  of  his  natunl 
genius.  He  showed  in  his  renewed  attack  upon  Harvey  in  his  "  Have 
with  you,"  Ac,  1696,  the  true  superiority  of  his  powers ;  but  Lodge, 
having  in  1596  once  relinquished  his  position  as  a  x>oet,  never  seems  to 
have  wished  to  recover  it.  Nash  was  driven  to  it  by  Grabriel  Harvey's 
refusal  of  the  amends  offered. 


LoK,  Hbnbt. — Ecclesiastes,  otherwise  called  The  Preacher. 
Containing  Salomons  Sermons  or  Commentaries  (as  it  may 

.  probably  be  collected)  upon  the  49  Psalme  of  David  his 
father.  Compendiously  abridged,  and  also  paraphrastically 

'  dilated  in  English  poesie  &c.  Composed  by  H.  L.  Gentle- 
man. Whereunto  are  annexed  sundrie  Sonets  of  Christian 
Passions  heretofore  printed,  and  now  corrected  and  aug- 
mented, vrith  other  affectionate  Sonets  of  a  feeling  con- 
science of  the  same  Authors.  Psal.  144  &o. — London. 
Printed  by  Bichard  Field,  dwelling  in  the  Blackefiiers 
neare  Ludgate.    4to.     1597.     175  leaves. 

This  volnme  is  more  especially  valuable  because  it  contains  at  the 
end,  after  the  table  of  contents,  sixty  sonnets  not  mentioned  in  the 
title,  and  accompanying  only  three  known  copies  of  the  work.  They 
are  addressed  to  many  of  the  chief  nobility,  male  and  female,  of  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuzy;  ^^^ 
Thomas  Egerton ;  Lord  Burghley ;  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  Lord  Charles 
Howard  of  Effingham ;  Lord  Cobham ;  Lord  North;  Lord  Buckhnrst ; 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  the  Earl  of  Southampton ;  Lord  Huns- 
don;   Sir  Walter  Eawleigh;    Sir  Edward  Dyer;    Fulke   Grerill^i 
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Eichard  Carew  of  Antiioxij ;  the  Marchioness  of  Northampton ;  the 
Countess  of  Derby ;  the  Countess  of  Essex ;  Lady  Bich ;  Lady  Carey ; 
Lady  Wolley,  &c.  &c.  and  ending  with  a  sonnet  "  To  all  other  his 
honorable  and  beloved  Mends  in  generall."  The  last  but  three  is  to 
"  the  Lady  D.,"  with  whom  Lok  claims  kindred,  and,  as  none  of  his 
biographers  have  mentioned  the  connection,  it  is  on  this  account,  if  on 
no  other,  worthy  of  quotation  :— 

"  To  the  vertuotu  Lady  the  I^dy  D, 

"  If  kinred  be  the  neerenease  of  the  blood. 
Or  likenesse  of  the  mind  in  kind  consent ; 
Or  if  it  be  like  pronenesse  unto  good. 
Or  mutual  liking  by  two  parties  ment ; 
If  kindnesse  be  in  truth  a  firme  intent 
With  open  heart  to  testifie  good-will ; 
If  true  good-will  be  to  contentment  bent, 
If  true  contentment  cannot  be  in  ill ; 
I  know  you  will  repute  this  token  still 
A  pledge  of  kinsmans  love  in  ech  degree ; 
Which  though  it  do  your  treasure  litle  fill. 
Yet  way  to  perfect  wealth  will  let  you  see. 
My  self e  in  kindnesse  wish  and  nope  in  you. 
Profit  of  mind,  and  soules  content  t*  insue.*' 

As  this  portion  of  the  work  is  of  extreme  rarity,  we  will  insert  two 
other  sonnets : — 

**  To  the  Right  Ho,  Knight^  Sir  Thomas  EgerUm,  Lord  Keeper  qfthe  great 

Seaie  qf  England, 

"  What  iame  reports  (by  mouth  of  good  and  wise 
It  is  not  flattery  to  record  the  same. 
The  publike  eccho  of  your  praysc  doth  rise, 
That  you  by  justice  ballance  judgement  frame. 

Then  may  you  not  my  pen  of  boldnesse  blame, 
If  it  present  to  your  impartial!  eye 
This  holy  worke,  to  shield  it  with  your  name. 
Which  may  among  prophane  in  daunger  ly. 

Wise  Salomon  child's  parent  true  did  try, 
And  Daniell  false  accusers  firaud  bewray 
By  searching  hearts  efiects  and  words,  whereby 
Ones  fained  love,  the  others  guilt  to  way. 

So  judge  this  worke,  and  him  shall  it  deprave  ; 

So  I  desire  you  justice  prayse  shall  have.' 


»> 


«  To  the  valarout  Knight,  Sir  Walter  RafcUigh,  Lord  WcS'den  <(fthe 
Stannerie,  and  Captaine  qf  the  Guard, 

**  Of  happinesse  when  as  I  hapt  to  write 
Me  thoughts  did  make  a  period  (Sir)  in  you. 
Who  being  swome  to  Mars,  and  Pallas  knight. 
They  both  with  equall  honor  did  endew, 

And  therefore  might  become  a  censurer  trew 
Of  greatest  blessings  men  propound  or  find. 
Vouchsafe  you  then  this  tract  thereof  to  vew, 
As  if  that  Salomon  had  it  as^ignd  : 
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Whose  interest  in  yon  expects  yonr  kind 
And  grate  acceptance  of  his  grave  advise. 
From  whom  (though  many  omer  men  were  blind) 
He  chalengedi  a  doome  right  godlj  and  wise. 
But  as  for  me,  his  messenger,  sfmseth 
The  prayse  to  tmely  speake  what  he  deviseth." 

It  is  qtdte  clear  from  the  title-page  that  Lok's  "Christiaii  PassionB'* 
had  been  printed  before  they  appeared  in  this  Tolnme,  but  no  earlier 
edition  of  them  has,  we  believe,  come  down  to  ns. 

The  copy  of  his  "  Ecclesiastes,"  in  the  Bridgewater  libraay  was  no 
doubt  presented  by  the  author  to  Lady  Wolley,  a  duplicate  of  the 
Sonnet  at  the  end  to  her  being  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf  facing  the  title, 
and  her  autograph  being  upon  the  other  side  of  the  same  fly-leaf. 

The  complete  work  is  dedicated  in  prose  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  followed 
by  an  address  "  To  the  Christian  Beader,"  and  commendatory  verses 
in  Latin  by  A.  H.  S. ;  Joh.  Lily ;  and  L.  P. :  in  English  by  H.  A.  and 
M.  C.  The  main  poem  is  introduced  by  a  Sonnet  to  the  Queen.  There 
is  a  new  title-page  for  the  *'  Sundry  Christian  Passions,"  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  Queen  in  a  page  of  peculiar  Terse:  a  preliminary 
address  to  the  Beader  introduces  three  hundred  and  twenty  sonneta, 
to  the  whole  of  which  a  table  is  added. 

An  error  which  has  crept  into  the  various  accounts  of  Henzy  Lok 
and  his  works  may  here  be  corrected.  It  originated  with  Eitson,  and 
has  been  repeated  by  Dr.  BHss,  (Wood's  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  662).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  he 'was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Of  Love's 
Complaints  with  the  Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Euridice,"  12mo.  1597 
(see  post  p.  494),  because  the  initials  H.  L.  are  at  the  end  of  the 
dedication  to  "  Ma:  Anthonie  Gribsonne."  The  fact  is  that  the  work 
was  printed  for  Humphrey  Lownes  the  bookseller^  who  prefixed  a 
dedication,  and  put  his  own  initials  H.  L.  to  it. 

The  two  following  letters,  which  we  copy  from  the  originals  and 
print  for  the  first  time,  are  biographically  interesting,  and  show  that 
Lok,  both  in  1596  and  in  1598,  before  and  after  the  publication  of  his 
"  Ecdesiastes,"  was  a  solicitor  to  Sir  Eobert  Cecill  for  a  small  public 
appointment : 

^  Rt-  Hot>L  By  yonr  conntenans  had  my  travels  thair  first  grace,  and  my  hopes 
thair  first  comfortes,  which  (with  yonr  hn  present  fartherans)  I  doupt  not  shal 
sort  to  sum  present  stay  of  my  nedy  state.  For  I  am  by  the  La.  dT  Warwick 
incoraged  to  make  nse  of  hir  higs  gratins  inclination  towards  me,  which  to 
farther  she  ofiereth  her  ho.  assistans.  Wherto  (I  having  had  lately  so  ample* 
testimony  of  yonr  h"  most  efiectuall  indevors)  I  am  the  more  incoraged  to 
bend  my  self,  and  doupt  not  (God  now  moving  your  hoi  hart  to  the  fartherans 
therof )  but  it  may  prove  to  the  competent  stay  of  me  and  my  poore  family 
herafter,  whose  passed  deserts,  if  they  have  not  bin  according  to  the  propor- 
sion  of  my  many  rcsaived  favors,  yet  God  may  in  future  time  bles  to  the  tcsti- 
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fication  of  my  dutiful  memoij  therof  May  it  then  please  your  hr  toVowtBafe 
me  the  direction  of  my  ooors  herin,  and  to  procure  me  your  h.  fathers 
aloMrans  therof,  'which  (sua  Monopolies  ar  scandalns,  Keversions  of  offices  un- 
certain. Concealments  litigius,  and  Forfetyrs  but  rarely  recorered)  I  must  be 
fbrsed  to  attempt  by  craving  of  porsion  of  hir  mta  lands  by  leas  or  feefarm  ;  or 
sum  Pension  til  an  office  or  forfeture  may  fall  to  my  relefe.  Wherin  I  beseech 
your  hr  to  excuse  my  boldnes,  sins  my  sute  is  not  for  to  consume  on  vanities, 
but  on  the  mere  necessitis  of  life  and  dischardg  of  honest  dutis.  Wherin  the 
favor  which  I  shal  by  your  hoi  travel  resaive,  I  hope  God  shal  bountifully 
reqvdt  to  von  and  your  posterity.  To  whos  gratius  protection  I,  in  all  singu- 
larity of  hart,  commit  your  hr,  and  my  servis  to  your  h>  perpetual  command. 
This  10th  of  Janu.  1597.    Your  hr  in  all  duty. 

«  Henry  Lok." 

''Ht  HolL  Understanding  that  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Ralph  Bows  divers 
things  retom  to  hir  Mts  disposition  of  thaim,  I  thowght  good  to  crave  your 
ho  favor  in  renuing  to  hir  higs  memoiy  hir  late  promis  to  releve  my  estate 
(w«J»  to  be  performed  was  referred  to  your  hoi  retom)  and  the  dayly  occasions 
pressing  me  to  solicit  the  same,  as  to  my  gref  e  and  your  troble  to  much  known 
unto  yourself.  What  is  fit  for  me,  or  that  I  am  fit  for,  is  in  hir  Mt«  pleasure  to 
censure,  and  by  your  hn  woonted  favor  most  likely  to  be  bettered;  which,  what- 
ever it  prove  (so  it  protect  me  firom  beggeiy  and  reproche)  shal  be  as  much  as 
I  desire,  who  wold  rather  have  my  deserts,  uien  woords,  pleade  for  me  :  if  Grod 
had  in  any  caling  inabeled  me  to  serve  hir  Mty,  and  to  appere  thankful  to  your 
hi*,  by  whom  only  I  as  yet  brethe  in  the  hope  of  a  good  issue  of  my  long  sute. 
It  is  better  to  be  a  Beareherd,  then  to  be  bayted  dayly  with  great  exclamations 
for  smal  depts.  But  I  dowbt  I  shal  speak  to  late  for  things  now  :  when  menu 
are  deade  so  many  are  redy  even  to  jnstil  with  the  living  mr  preferment  in  this 
adge.  I  knowe  my  lot  shal  fall  where  God  hath  designed,  and  trust  your  hor  shal 
be  the  happy  Dove  to  give  token  of  rest  to  my  fioting  fortune.  To  whos  servis 
(even  in  al  most  particular  dutis  and  imploienses)  without  any  respect  of  trains 
or  perils  I  protest  I  shal  most  redely,  whilst  I  live,  dedicate  al  my  powres,  so 
far  as  shal  be  commanded.  And  tlius  craving  pardon  of  this  my  lorscd  im- 
portunasy,  grownded  on  the  occasion  thus  offered,  I  commend  my  petition  to 
your  h^^  best  oportunityi  and  your  h^  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
Tour  hn  in  al  duty. 

«  HBMBr  LOK." 

The  date  of  this  last  commnnication  is  ascertained  firom  the  indorse- 
ment, viz.  8  June,  1598 :  the  indorsement  of  the  preyions  letter  is  1596 
instead  of  1597,  the  Secretary  and  Lok  commencing  the  year  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  as  was  then  not  unusual.  From  the  second  letter  we 
see  that  Lok  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Queen's 
Bears  and  Mastiffs,  held  by  B^lph  Bowes  until  his  decease.  We  feel 
the  more  interest  about  Henry  Lok  and  his  '*  Ecclesiastes,"  because 
we  take  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Michael  Lok,  eivis  Londinensis, 
who  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  one  of  the  two  maps  in  Hakluyt's 
"  Diyers  Voyages  touching  the  Discovery  of  America,"  &c.  1582. 

Admitting  the  great  value  and  general  accuracy  of  the  reprint  of  this 
work  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1850,  we  may  here  mention  that  in  the 
title-page  alone,  (which  professes  to  be,  in  all  respects,  a  fac-simile) 
there  are  five  rariations  from  the  original  (with  both  the  maps)  now 
before  us.    The  old  spelling  is  very  inaccurately  observed,  but  with  re- 

I  I 
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ferenoe  to  p.  26,  we  may  remark  that  Sebastian  is  never  spelt  Sebastion, 
and  that  in  the  next  line  the  transcriber  has  misread  "  tast"  and 
written  cast ;  while  on  a  preyions  page,  20,  the  daj  of  the  month  is 
entirely  omitted :  on  p.  33,  as  well  as  on  p.  64,  one  word  is  giren  for 
another.  On  p.  93,  tke  is  put  for  "  and :"  on  p.  Ill,  qf  is  converted 
into  "  and,"  while  the  word  "  trees"  is  left  out :  the  same  objection 
may  be  nrged  as  regards  p.  115  ;  and  on  p.  135  nonsense  is  made  of 
an  important  passage  by  printing  eonsiderateiDSteBd  of  "  confederate." 
Without  going  farther,  we  may  add  that  the  two  original  letters  of 
Hakluyt,  which  the  learned  and  able  editor  did  not  know  where  to 
find,  (Introd.  yiii.)  were  formerly  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
but  bare  now,  of  cotirse,  been  removed:  they  were,  when  we  copied 
them,  among  the  Domestic  Papers  of  1584. 


London  Maidens. — ^A  Letter  sent  by  the  Maydens  of  Lon- 
don to  tbe  yertuous  Matrones  and  Mistresses  of  the  same, 
in  the  defence  of  their  lawfiill  Libertie.  Answering  the 
Mery  Meeting  by  ns  Rose,  Jane,  Bacbell,  Sara,  Philnmias 
and  Dorothie. — ^Lnprinted  at  London  by  Henry  Binneman 
for  Thomas  Hacket,    Anno  1567.  8yo.  B.  L.    13  leaves. 

This  remarkable  semi-humourous  tract  is  in  all  probability  unique : 
we  speak  of  it  now  for  the  first  time,  and  we  never  saw  more  than 
a  single  copy  of  it :  we  knew,  however,  that  it  had  been  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  in  1567  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  Rreceiye]d  of  Thomas  Hackett  for  his  lycense  for  piyntinge  of  a  letter 
sente  by  the  maydes  of  London  to  the  yertuous  matroDs  and  m"  of  the  same 
Cetie." 

We  see  from  the  title  above,  that  it  was  printed  by  Henry  Binne- 
man for  Thomas  Hacket,  who  caused  the  entry  to  be  made  in  the 
books  of  the  company ;  but  the  day  and  month  were  not  at  that  time 
usually  inserted  in  the  Begister. 

It  is  anonymous,  and  in  prose,  but  it  refers  to  a  publication  in  verse 
by  Edward  Hake,  to  which  we  find  an  allusion  by  "  Johannes  Long 
Zondoniensis  Minister"  in  some  lines  which  he  prefixed  to  "News  out- 
of  Pauls  Churchyard "  in  1679,  where  (p.  360),  speaking  of  Hake's 

works,  Long  says : —  .  . 

"  Of  wanton  Jfaydes  he  did  also 
The'slights  of  late  detect." 
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The  tract  here  referred  to  appears  to  hare  been  lost,  But  we  learn, 
from  the  heading  of  the  present  article,  that  it  was  called  "  The  meiy 
Meeting  by  us,  Bose,  Jane,  SAchell,  Sara,  Philmnias  and  Dorothie," 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  came  oat  in  1667,  because  the  answer,  with 
that  date,  is  now  before  ns.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  Lowndes, 
p.  1461,  but  it  has  never  been  included  among  the  works  of  Binne- 
man's  press.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  written  by  Hake  himself  in 
reply  to  his  own  "  Merry  Meeting ;"  but,  as  it  is  in  prose,  and  Hake's 
weakness  was  for  Terse,  it  is  more  likely  that  some  other  author  stepped 
in  to  vindicate  "  the  Maidens  of  London  "  from  the  attack  Hake  had 
made  upon  them.  That  lost  attack  had  been  recorded  in  these  terms 
at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1667  :— 

**  R[eceiTe]d  of  Henry  Denham,  for  his  lycense  for  piyntinge  of  a  boke 
intitaled  a  meiy  metynge  of  maydes  in  London." 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  answer  to  it,  firom  which  we  are 
able  to  gather  some  particulars  regarding  the  provocation  the 
"  Maidens  of  London  "  had  received. 

The  anonymous  address  is  "  To  the  right  wise,  sober  and  discrete 
Matrons  and  Mistresses  of  London,  the  Maidens  of  the  same  Citie 
send  greeting,*'  where  the  attack  is  termed  "  Dialogues  of  the  Meiy 
meting  of  the  Maydens  in  London,"  and  where  we  are  told  that  it 
might  have  done  them  harm,  in  the  opinions  of  their  employers,  but 
for  the  reply  they  speedily  made  to  it,  which  begins  thus:— 

"  We  were  in  a  very  evill  case,  and  right  good  cause  had  we  to  dread,  and  to 
dapaire  of  our  well  doings  (moste  worthie  liatrones  and  Mistoesses)  wer  it 
BOl  tfiat  we  knew  ye  to  be  such  as  are  not  moved  wyth  every  wynde,  nor  such 
as  bang  upon  the  blastes  of  evecy  mans  mouth ;  for  else  what  great  miscbiefe 
and  trouble  those  fonde  and  malicions  Dialogues  of  I%s  Mery  meting  of 
MaydenM  in  London  might  have  bred  ns  siely  girles  !  What  disquietnesse  of 
minde  and  body  also  to  yon  myghto  therby  have  growne  (if  ve  wer  as  light  of 
credite  as  the  Author  is  of  judgement)  yonr  wisedomes  well  note,  and  we  are 
not  to  leame.  For  if  at  his  ialse  surmise  and  suggestion,  upon  his  bare  word 
and  letter,  or  upon  bis  ui^nst  assertion  without  proofe,  ye  should  have  forth- 
with condemned  us  of  such  things  as  he  layeth  to  our  charges  (and  where- 
unto  we  pleade  not  guiltie)  and  thereby  also  should  have  gone  about  imme- 
diacy to  abridge  onr  lawfnll  libertie,  such  an  inconvenience  might  have  arisen 
and  growne  tl^rby,  that  in  a  verie  shorto  time  and  space,  ye  shoulde  have 
gotten  very  few  or  no  serraunts  at  al,  when  such  as  are  borne  in  the  oountrey 
shoulde  choose  rather  to  tarie  at  home,  and  remaine  there  to  take  paines  for  a 
small  stipend  or  wages  with  libertie,  and  such  as  are  citizens  borne  should 
repaire  alM>  to  the  ooontrey,  or  to  other  Cities,  where  they  might  be  free,  than 
to  abide  as  slaves  and  bondwomen  in  London,  Liberia»  namque  potior 
metaUu.*' 

This  reads  like  the  wordy  style  of  a  lawyer,  and  we  know  that  Hake 
was  of  that  profession ;  but  still  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  he  was 

I  I  2 
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the  anihor  of  ihiB  reply  to  his  own  pamphlet :  the  fespondents  nerer 
hesitate  in  resorting  to  Latin  phrases,  when,  as  above,  they  can  he 
made  useful.  Erom  the  following  passage  we  infer  that  in  the  "  Dia- 
logues" objection  had  been  taken  to  the  Maidens,  because  they  were, 
.as  now,  in  the  habit  of  going  out  on  Sundays  and  holidays  :^- 

"  How  much  against  all  reason  were  it  so  stnugfatly  to  deale  with  us  that, 
after  all  the  toile  we  take  in  Uie  whole  weeke,  we  mi^ht  not  enjoye  a  piece  of 
a  holydaj,  to  refresh  oar  spirites  and  to  rest  onr  weaned  bones  I  Would  yon 
not  thinke  him  mad  that  wonld  every  day  in  the  jeare  jonmey  bis  hone  ?  or 
that  would  oonrse  his  greyhound  whilest  nis  tayle  will  hang  on  (as  the  proTerb 
is)  or  overflye  his  hanke  ?  If  such  good  heede  be  taken  in  guiding  of  beasts, 
vermlns  and  foules,  that  they  be  not  ^vith  too  much  labour  spilte  and  marde, 
how  much  more  heede  onghte  there  to  be  taken  that  christian  people  and 
reasonable  creatures  be  not  theiewiUi  oppressed.  Quod  eartt  aUeriutm  rt- 
guiem  durabUe  non  est" 

Afterwards  they  continue  :— 

"  For  all  the  weeke  dayes  we  are  continually  busied ;  and  the  Author 
findeth  faolte  but  for  the  Holiday,  the  forenoone  whtrcf  we  spend  at  CSinicli, 
or  about  necessarie  bnsinesse  at  home,  and  so  much  time  have  wo  not  in  the 
aftemoone  that  we  can  farre  stray  abrade ;  sith  commonly  they  ring  the  first 
])eale  to  Evensong  before  we  have  washed  up  halfe  onr  dishes.  Then  must  wc 
either  to  Church  againe,  or  taiy  at  home  to  dresse  your  suppors,  for  fewe  com- 
monly use  to  fast  on  Sundayes  or  Holy  dayes,  in  London  specially  ;  no,  not 
the  very  Author  of  the  Merie  tneeting  qf  Maidttu  himselfe,  who  would  not  be 
veiy  mery,  if  he  were  therto  constrained." 

.  They  then  hit  at  Hake,  with  some  humour,  on  the  ground  that  he 

was  a  lawyer ;  and  few  but  a  professional  man  could  haye  written  as 

follows  in  answer  :— 

'*  After  his  serious  study  he  wold  have  found  out  some  honester  recreation, 
and  medled  in  matters  meter  for  his  vocation,  wherein  also  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge had  bene  ereater  :  and  in  that  the  common  law  is  his  studie  and  profes- 
sion, ho  might  rarre  better  have  written  some  Writte,  as  Supersedeus,  Corpus 
cum  eausOf  or  de  idiota  inquirando,  or  some  such  like  argument,  a  great  deale 
more  meete  for  him,  and  agreeable  for  his  gravitie." 

The  mis-spelling  of  the  Latin  was,  perhaps,  intentional.  From  what 
succeeds  we  leam  that  Hake's  attack  was  in  metre,  and  his  alliterative 
title  may  have  been  here  imitated  :-«- 

*'  For  whereas  the  chiefest  point  of  a  GrenUeman  Is  to  defende  and  save  hann* 
lesse,  to  his  uttermost,  the  poore  and  silly  women  when  tbey  are  wroneed  and 
oppressed,  and  many  have  tnerbv  onely  woon  them  selves  an  immortall  fame, 
so  hath  this  mad  mery  man  for  nis  Mery  Meeting  of  Maydens,  madly  made  in 
mery  meter,  ondy  to  be  mocked  and  laughed  to  skome  for  his  labor,  and  well 
declared  how  base  his  byrthe  and  bringing  up  are,  and  how  fiurre  nnlili»  a 
gentleman  he  is  to  seeke  to  hurt  them  whom  he  ought  to  hdpe ;  to  make  so 
great  a  boast  and  to  bring  so  small  roast,  to  barke  so  londe  and  to  byte 
nothing." 

The  next  extract  shows  that  Hake  had  blamed  ''  the  Maidens  of 
London,"  for  going  to  dramatic  entertainments  :  they  inquire. 
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''For  what  are  the  causes  wherefore  he  would  hare  us  restralxifid  ttom  our 
liberties  ?  Forsoth,  bycause  of  privie  contracts,  he  wold  not  have  ns  resort  to 
Flayes  :  he  findeth  faalte  with  our  great  expenses  in  banqueting,  and  accaseth 
ns  with  pilfering  and  pycking  of  mcate  and  candels  from  jou  for  Mother  B, 
by  whom  (as  he  saith)  we  are  boldned  and  enoooraged  to  be  stonte  and  stub« 
borne  to  von.  .  .  .  Now,  in  that  he  findeth  f anlt  for  onr  going  to  Flaies 
and  EnteVlades,  yonr  wisedomes  know  well  that  in  a  godly  .play  or  enterlude 
(if  it  be  well  made  and  nnderstanded)  may  be  much  learning  had ;  for  so 
lively  are  in  them  set  forth  the  vices  and  vertues  before  our  eyes,  in  gestures 
and  speech,  that  we  can  bothe  take  learning  and  pleasure  in  them.'' 


>f 


On  p.  354  it  will  be  seen  that  "  mother  B  "  was  celebrated  by  Hake 
in  Satire  VII.  of  his  "  News  out  of  Pauls  Churchjard :"  she  must 
have  been  an  old  bawd  to  whom  some  of  the  Maidens,  according  to 
him,  resorted,  and  a  then  well-known  character. 

The  whole  of  the  tract  is  in  the  form  of  a  vindicatory  epistle  from 
the  Maids  to  their  Mistresses ;  and  after  a  reference  to  the  jest  of 
Will  Sommers  (fool  to  Henry  Yin.)  who  struck  those  who  were 
nearest  to  him,  because  he  could  not  reach  those  who  had  ofiTended  him, 
the  Damsels,  whom  Hake  had  made  partakers  in  his  '*  Dialogues," 
thus  conclude,  subjoining  their  signatures  :-— 

"  So  much  are  we  busied  this  terme,  by  reason  of  the  create  resort  that 
cometii  to  your  honsen  (good  mistresses)  of  your  kinsfoUces,  frendes  and 
goestes  that  for  this  time  we  are  constrayned  to  make  an  end.  Wherforo  we 
wil  commit  you  all  to  the  holy  tuytion  of  the  most  blessed  Trinitie,  whom  we 
most  humbly  bcsech  to  send  unto  yon,  our  Mistresses,  long  life,  great  encrease 
of  worship  and  all  felicity  ;  and  unto  ns,  your  poore  hand  maides  and  servauntes, 
good  health,  hearts  ease  and  the  grace  to  do  our  duties  to  you.  Scribled  in 
haste  this  xUi  of  November  1567. 

*'  Tour  handmaydens  and  servants, 
*'  EosE,  Jane,  Rachell,  Saba,  Fhilumiab  and  Dobotht." 

Doubtless  the  whole  would  have  been  much  more  intelligible,  if  we 
had  eyer  been  able  to  meet  with  the  curious  work  to  which  it  was 
an  answer.  Hake's  attack  upon  the  Maidens  of  London,  which  of 
course  immediately  preceded  the  reply,  must  have  been  a  very  po- 
pular performance ;  and  we  can  readily  believe  that,  getting  into  the 
hands  of  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  it  was  so  completely  de- 
stroyed by  frequent  handling  and  other  rough  treatment  (to  say  no- 
thing of  copies  purposely  made  away  with  by  the  parties  offended) 
that  not  a  single  exemplar  has  reached  our  day.  Of  the  answer  to  it, 
as  we  haye  already  stated,  we  never  heard  of  more  than  the  unique 
copy  which  we  discovered  in  a  library  remarkable  for  the  preservation 
of  seyeral  other  tracts  of  an  ephemeral  kind,  that  exist  in  no  other 
collection,  public  or  private. 

While  thus  returning  to  the  subject  of  Edward  Hake  and  his  pro- 
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ductionSy  we  may  point  oat  another  which,  strange  to  say,  has  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  bibliographers. 

By  what  is  stated  on  p.  360,  it  appears  that  in  1576  he  published  his 
"Commemoration"  of  the  Beign  of  Q.  Elisabeth  up  to  that  date :  but  in 
1579  he  put  forth  a  sort  of  second  part  of  the  same  work,  including 
the  period  between  1575  and  1579.  The  whole  was  then  printed  by 
Hichard  Jones  under  the  subsequent  title  :— 

"  A  Jojfnll  cantinuance  of  the  Commemoration  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
peaceable  Reigne  of  our  gratious  and  deare  Sorendgne  Lady  Elizabeth,  by  tbe 
grace  of  Grod  of  England,  Frannoe  and  Irelande,  Queene  &c  Nowe  newly 
enlarged  with  an  Exhortation  applyed  to  this  present  tjme.  Set  foorth  this 
xvii  day  of  November,  bejng  the  fyrst  day  of  the  xxi  yeere  of  her  Majesties 
said  reigne.  By  Edw.  Hake.  Gent.  Hereunto  is  added  a  Thanksgiving  of  the 
godl^  for  her  Majesties  prosperitde  hitherto,  with  an  earnest  desire  of  the  long 
continuance  of  the  same  to  Gods  glory  and  our  comfort. — ^Imprinted  at  London 
by  Richard  Jhones,  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop  without  Newgate." 

It  is  in  Svo.,  and  consists  of  23  leaves ;  and  recollecting  that  the 
"  Commemoration  "  is  reprinted  in  Vol.  IX.  of  the  Harleian  MisceUanj, 
it  is  the  more  singular  that  this  "  Continuance  "  of  the  same  subject 
should  have  been  passed  over.  It  is  dear  that  the  main  portion  in 
1579  was  a  reprint  of  the  edit,  of  1676,  but  alterations  were  introduced, 
and  in  one  place  the  printer  apologises  for  having  "  followed  the  old 
instead  of  the  new  copy."  What  is  new  is  chiefly  the  "  Exhortation," 
carrying  on  the  "  Commemoration  "  for  four  additional  years.  As  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  portions  in  verse,  we  quote  a  panegyric  the 
author  pronounces  on  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. In  1579  Hake  appears  only  to  have  been  a  student  of  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  or  Chancery,  and  as  a  young  expectant  lawyer  he  was 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  all  persons  in  power  :*- 

**  Grave  Counsaile,  guiding  all  by  Truth, 

thou,  Loide,  with  her  nast  plaste. 
Whose  carefnll  works  for  common  wealth 

can  never  be  defaste. 
Whose  mindes  to  rigonre  they  ne  bende, 

no  hartes  have  they  to  harmc  ;    . 
No  woe  thev  worke  to  any  wight, 

to  none  they  ciy  A I  arme  ! 
No  lawe  they  wrest  to  worke  their  willes, 

no  sleightes  they  doe  impose, 
No  burthen  on  her  Subjectes  backes 

obtruded  is  by  those. 
They  envy  not  her  peoples  good, 

no  trappes  they  laye  to  traine  ; 
No  subtUe  baytes  by  pinching  lawes 

at  any  time  ordcyne. 
Their  Princes  wrath  they  whet  not  on, 

no  wayte  they  lay  for  blood. 
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Oh  noble  wightes !  and  hare  jon  livde 

to  worke  your  Connii^jes  eood  ? 
Have  all  your  foes  fonnde  endlesse  bale 

that  aonght  yonr  honors  spoyle, 
And  stand  yon  yet  in  Coontreys  sight 

to  seeke  f owle  Treasons  f oyle  ? 
With  teares  we  hold  onr  hands  to  heaven, 

and  from  onr  hartes  we  crie 
Lyve,  live,  yon  noble  Connsayllers, 

live,  liye,  and  never  dye  I" 

There  is  another  poem  in  seven-line  stanzas,  but  printed  to  look 
like  couplets,  and  in  smaller  type,  which  is  followed  by  a  "  Meditation," 
which  had  been  given  to  the  author  "  by  a  learned  and  worshipfull 
gentleman,**  bat  it  requires  no  remark,  and  on  the  last  leaf  is  a  wood- 
cut of  the  royal  arms.  We  do  not  meet  with  any  entry  of  it  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  and,  possibly,  the  original  license  for  it  in  1575  was  con- 
sidered sufficient. 


London. — The  Lamentacyon  of  a  Christe  agaist  the  Citye 
of  London^  for  some  certaine  greate  Yyces  used  there!. 
Psal.  Ixx.  Let  them  be  abashed  ande  ashamed^  that 
seke  after  my  sowle,  let  them  be  put  to  flight  and  shame^ 
that  "wyll  me  evyll.  —  Imprinted  I  y«  yere  of  onr  Lord 
m.  d.  xlyiii.     B.  L.     12mo. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  place  or  printer's  name  would  be 
found  in  any  part  of  this  veiy  severe  and  abusive  attack  upon  the 
citizens  of  London  for  adhering,  at  the  time  it  was  printed,  to  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  kingdom.  It  commences  in  the  key  in  which  it  is 
continued  to  the  end : —  • 

'*  Oh  Lorde  Grod !  Father  of  mercy  and  Grod  of  all  consolation,  what  herte 
cafiot  [bu^  liunente  to  sethe  Testament  of  thy  onely  Softe,  onre  fnll  and  onely 
redemer,  Jesns  Christ,  thns  refused  and  troden  under  f ote  ;  yea,  all  thogh  God 
hathe  geven  oure  most  Soveraygne  Lord,  Einge  Heniy  uie  eight,  such  an 
herte  to  set  yt  f  orthe  with  his  most  Gracionse  Pre^ledge  ?  Tet  the  great  parte 
of  these  inordinate  ryche  stvfnecked  Cytezens  win  not  have  in  their  howses 
that  lyvely  worde  of  our  soules,  nor  snffire  their  servantes  to  have  it,  neyther 
yet  gladly  reade  it  or  hear  it  redde ;  bnt  abhorreth  and  disdayneth  all  those 
whidi  wolde  lyve  according  to  the  Gospell.  And  in  steade  there  of  sett  up  and 
mayntayne  Idolatrye,  and  other  innumerable  vices  and  wickednesses  of  man's 
invencyon." 

This  is  the  gravamen  of  the  accusation,  and  in  other  words,  and 
sometimes  almost  in  the  same,  it  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  as  if 
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it  could  not  be  said  too  often,  and  that  the  mere  saying  of  it  would 
secure  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  assertions  of  impiety,  yioe  and  ini- 
qnity  within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  never  accompanied  by  any 
proofs,  as  if  the  word  of  the  anonymous  writer  were  quite  sufficient 
for  conyiction.  He  does  not  scruple  to  liken  the  conduct  of  **  the 
seniors  or  aldermen"  to  that  of  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  leoeiTe  the 
Saviour,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  citizens  refused  to  receive  the 
English  New  Testament :  he  adds,  '*  I  thynke  wythin  fewe  years  thej 
wyll  (wythout  thy  greate  mercy)  call  upon  Thomas  Wolsey,  late  Car- 
dynale,  and  upon  the  unholy  (I  shuld  saye)  holy  mayde  of  Kent :  why 
not,  as  well  as  upon  Tho.  BecketP"  He  especiaUy  inveighs  against 
<<  the  blinde  provysyon  for  the  deade,"  by  the  Citizens,  while  they 
utterly  neglect  to  provide  for  the  souls  or  bodies  of  the  living ;  and 
he  dwells  at  great  length  upon  the  mercenary  idleness  of  priests  and 
friars,  who  pocketed  the  money  of  the  Londoners  without  title  or 
limitation,  while  the  poor  were  left  to  starve.  He  complains  that 
the  only  persons  punished  for  vices  in  the  city  were  the  hamUe 
and  helpless,  while  the  rich  and  haughty  were  uncontrolled ;  and  here 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  exposure  by  name,  in  another  work,  of 
aldermen  who  kept  mistresses,  unless  they  speedily  amended  their 
morals  in  this  and  other  respects. 

As  to  bishops,  he  maintains  that  each  successive  bishop  of  London 
had  been  worse  than  his  predecessor,  so  that  now  Lucifer  himself 
would  almost  be  an  improvement..  From  thence  the  author  enters 
upon  various  doctrinal  points,  such  as  the  Sacraments,  relying  much 
upon  the  authority  of  Frith;  the  Protestant  martyr,  and  throughout 
quoting  texts  of  Scripture  abundantly.  He  recommends  the  King  to 
seize  into  his  hands  all  the  wealth  of  the  city,  and  to  apply  it  to  the 
advancement  of  God's  glory  and  the  punishment  of  "  the  owners  for 
their  idolatry,  fornication  and  adultery." 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  tract  was  printed  at  Nuremberg,  but  this 
fact  does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  it.  It  bears  date  in  1548,  but 
it  was  written  while  Henry  Till,  was  still  upon  the  throne.  Twenty 
years  later  the  citizens  were  violently  protestant.    Frauds,  viL  18. 


London. — ^Londoners^  their  Entertainement  in  the  Conntrie, 
or  a  whipping  of  Rnnnawayes.  Wherein  is  described 
Londons  Miserie^  tho  Countries  Crueltie^  and  Mans  Inhu- 
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manitie. — ^At  London  Printed  by  H.  L.  for  C.  B.     1604, 
B.  L.    4to.     16  leaves. 

This  anonyiDOiis  tract  consists  chiefly  of  abuse  of  Londoners  for 
running  into  the  country,  and  of  country  people  for  their  inhumanity 
in  driving  them  back  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  which  iur 
fected  both  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  just  after  James  I.  came 
to  the  throne.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  Dekker,  but  he  imitated  part 
of  the  title  of  the  tract  in  his  "  Bod  for  Bunawayes,"  which  he  printed 
on  the  plague  of  1626.  (See  p.  209.)  The  body  of  the  performance  in 
our  hands  begins  after  a  short  address  from  London  to  her  Citizens. 
The  writer  introduces  into  his  work  what  he  terms  "aniElegie"  and  an 
'*  JSglogue"  in  verse,  neither  of  them  of  any  merit,  and  he  concludes  by 
"  Londons  welcome  home  to  her  Citizens,"  in  nine  six-line  stanzas,  not 
one  of  which,  is  worth  quoting. 


LovELL,  Thomas. — A  Dialogue  between  Custom  and  Veritie, 
concerning  the  use  and  abuse  of  Dauncing  ond  Minstrelsie. 
[Rom.  xiii.  12, 13,  14.] — ^Imprinted  at  London  at  the  long 
Shop  adjoyning  unto  Saint  Mildreds  Church  in  the  Pulfcrie 
by  John  Allde.     12mo.  B.  L. 

Only  a  single  copy  of  this  remarkable  book  (entered  at  Stationers* 
Hall,  on  the  23d  May,  1581)  is  believed  to  exist.  The  author,  Thomas 
Lovell,  dedicates  it  to  "  the  faithfull  Ministers  of  Christe,  and  Prechers 
of  the  Gospel,  Maister  Bobert  Crowley,  and  Maistcr  Thomas  Bras- 
bridge,"  informing  us  that  the  latter  had  been  his  ''master"  in 
divinity,  and  that  the  former  was  then  a  man  advanced  in  life.  In  fact 
Crowley,  after  having  been  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfords 
about  1534,  began  business  as  a  printer  in  1549,  and  put  forth 
two  editions  of  the  Vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman  in  1550:  the 
latest  production  of  his  press  is  dated  1551 ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  same  time  both  preacher  and  printer.  He  subsequently 
was  appointed  Yicar  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  was  suspended,  restored, 
and,  after  filling  the  office  of  one  of  the  licensers  of  the  press,  died 
and  was  buried  at  Cripplegate  in  1588.  This  was  seven  years  afler 
the  dedication  by  LoveU  of  his  tract  against  Dancing  and  Minstrelsy  to 
him  and  to  Brasbridge :  the  date,  1581 9  is  not  only  supplied  by  the 
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Begister  at  Stationers'  Hall,  but  Lorell  himself  mentions  tliat,  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  twenty-three  years  <m 
the  throne. 

m 

The  epistle  to  Crowley  and  Brasbridge  is  intolerably  long-winded, 
occupying  no  fewer  than  17  pages,  and  an  address  by  Crowley  to  the 
Beaders  fills  three  more.  The  avowed  object  is  to  prerent  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath,  by  **  heathenish  dauncingand  Tain  minstrelsie," 
and  recollecting  that  several  playhouses  were  then  open  on  Sunday,  it 
is  singular  that  no  syllable  is  said  against  theatrical  performances.  The 
public  order  for  putting  an  end  to  such  "  profanations"  was  not  issued 
until  1683 ;  but  then,  and  afterwards,  it  was  not  effectually  enforced. 

The  Dialogue  commences  with  the  entrance  of  Custom,  who,  wanting 
some  doubts  resolved,  and  meeting  Verity,  asks  him  at  once  his  opi- 
nion of  dancing.  Verity  peremptorily  decides  against  it,  at  all  times, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath :  Custom  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  re- 
linquish the  recreation,  and  inquires, 

"  Our  vouthfnl  nee  how  shall  we  nm  7 

wil  Insty  lads  reply, 
On  Saboths,  Feasts  and  holy  dayes, 

if  yon  lay  daoncing  by  ? 
Shall  we  sit  dumpish,  dom  and  still 

all  day,  like  stones  in  street  ? 
With  tnpping  toyes  and  footing  fine 

we  wil  eche  other  meet." 

Perhaps  here  for  ''tripping  toyes"  we  ought  to  read  "tripping 
toet :"  (see  p.  491.)  Custom  continues^ avowing  his  own  partiality ; 

"  A  goodlv  sight  it  seemes  to  me, 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
To  see  yung  men  and  maidens  dannce, 
eche  other  tracing  by  :" 

and  then  he  enumerates  the  instruments  commonly  in  use  for  the 
music,  viz.,  tabret,  pipe,  harp  and  rebeck.  Verity  is  shocked  at  this 
declaration,  and  asks — 

**  What  godly  eye  can  it  deligllt» 

what  pleasnre  in  it  dwel, 
Which  is  the  line  that  leads  to  vice, 

and  hedlon^  nnto  hel  ? 
While  men  with  maides  ui  wanton  dannoe 

unseemly  oft  doo  torn. 
Their  harts  blinde  Cnpid  oft  doth  caose 

with  Venus  games  to  bnm. 
Thus  flames  of  love  incensed  are  ; 

thefiect  is  yet  behinde, 
Which  to  obtain,  by  secret  means 

they  ahowe  eche  others  minde. 
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If  that  his  mate  doo  seem  to  like 

the  game  that  he  would  hare, 
He  trips  her  toe,  and  clicks  her  cheek, 

to  showe  what  he  doth  crave.*' 

Yeritj  enlarges  upon  this  point  with  apparent  unction,  and  as  if  he 
spoke  from  some  experience ;  but  Custom  is  very  unwilling  to  be  con- 
vinced, and  puts  in  a  good  word  for  Christmas,  which  his  puritanical 
antagonist  calls  Christ-tide : — 

**  Christmas  is  a  mery  time, 

good  mirth  therfore  to  make 
Tang  men  and  maids  together  may 

their  legs  m  daunces  Siake. 
We  se  it  with  some  gentlemen 

a  common  nse  to  he. 
At  that  time  to  provide  to  have 

some  pleasant  minstrelsie." 

Yeritj  will  not  listen  to  anj  excuses  for  it,  and  preaches  what  is 
literally  a  long  sermon  in  verse  against  it,  with  many  quotations  from, 
and  references  to.  Scripture.  Custom,  perhaps  firom  weariness,  is  made 
at  last  to  yield  the  day,  but  still  says — 

"  Though  all  my  proof  thou  hast  disprooy'd, 
and  I  no  proof  can  bring, 
This  shift  I  have — say  what  thon  wilt, 
I  wil  beleeve  nothing." 

Verity,  however,  perseveres,  and  makes  another  long  harangue 
against  the  horrible  immorality  of  kissing  at  the  end  of  a  dance,  as  we 
know  was  then  usual ;  ("  Henry  VIII."  A.  I.  sc.  4.)  Custom  observes, — 

"  But  some  reply,  what  f oole  would  daunce, 
if  that  when  daunce  is  doon, 
He  may  not  have  at  Ladyes  lips 
that  which  in  daunce  he  woon  ?** 

He  proceeds  next  to  ask  Verily  his  judgment  as  regards  minstrelsy, 

who  replies  :^ 

"  Mnsick  mislike  I  not  at  all ; 

musicions  may  plaj^f 
In  tune  and  measure  if  it  he  ; 

gainst  them  I  nothing  say  : 
But  minstrelles,  which  go  oomonly 

about  from  town  to  town, 
Wheron  their  calling  for  to  build 

have  but  a  sandy  ground. 
With  us  the  law  of  man  dooth  not 

their  kinde  of  life  maintain : 
In  sacred  Scripture  dooth  therof 

no  proof  at  all  remain." 

Then  he  reminds  > Custom  that  wandering  loinstrels  are  "rogues 
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by  statute/'  and  asserts  that  the^r  often  make  minstrelsy  a  pretext 
for  introducing  every  species  of  abomination :  be  terms  them  "  Tain 
pipers  "  and  "  fond  fidlers,"  some  of  whom  are  authorised  by  pre- 
tending to  wear  the  livery  of  men  of  rank  and  power.  He 
inveighs  loudly  and  longly  against  their  singing,  which  may  be  said  to 
settle  the  question,  disputed  between  Percy  and  Bitaon*  whether  or  not 
minstrels  were  mere  players  on  instruments.  Verity  protests  against 
immorality  and  piety  coming  firom  the  same  wicked  mouths,  adding: — 

*'  But  this  doo  minstrels  clene  forget : 

some  Godly  songs  they  have, 
Some  wicked  Ballads  and  nmneet, 

as  companies  doo  crave. 
For  filthies  they  have  fillhy  songs, 

for  bands  lascivions  rimes ; 
For  honest  good,  for  sober  grave 

songs :  so  they  watch  their  times. 
Among  the  loovers  of  the  trueth 

ditties  of  trueth  they  sing  ; 
Among  the  Papists  snch  as  of 

their  godlesse  legend  spring." 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  before  he  concluded  he  should  not 
have  a  fling  at  the  Soman  Catholics,  and  he  contends,  with  moi« 
energy  than  argument,  that  the  devil  employs  even  the  godly  songs  of 
minstrels  for  the  encouragement  of  sin  and  hypocrisy.  In  the  end, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  Custom  is  convinced  and  converted,  and  both 
he  and  Verity  join  in  a  prayer  for  the  Queen  and  Magistrates.  Eather 
unusually,  the  several  speeches  are  headed  by  the  names  of  the 
speakers,  as  in  a  drama ;  but,  as  we  have  stated,  nothing  is  introduced 
directly  against  the  Stage. 


Love  ot  the  Soul. — ^The  Love  of  the  Sonle.  Made  by 
G.  M.  Whereanto  are  annexed  certaine  Catholicke 
Questions  to  the  Protestants.    I.  H.  S.    12mo.    48  leaver. 

This  is  a  remarkable  little  work  by  some  zealous  re-oonverted 
Catholic,  printed  abroad,  and  sent  secretly  into  this  country  for  circu- 
lation shortly  after  the  execution  of  Campion,  and  contrary  to  the 
existing  law.  The  date  is  not  on  the  title-page  nor  at  the  conclusion ; 
but  on  p.  23  we  read,  "  This  is  the  year  of  Christ,  a  thousand  five 
hundred  eighty,  and  three:  Luther  began  to  preach  within  these 
fifty  ycares."    It  has  no  preface,  nor  any  introductory  matter  bejrond 
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the  following  heading:  **  A  Letter  sent  to  his  Sisters,  married  to  Pro- 
testants, and  themselves  trained  up  in  haresie  ;  where  he  sheweth,  and 
proveth,  the  Catholike  Church  to  be  the  true  Church."  Some  kter 
copies  haye  G.  Mar,  for  G.  M.,  on  the  title-page,  and  he  ayows  that  ho 
had  been  a  Protestant,  who,  haying  seen  the  error  of  his  way,  had  be* 
come  a  convert  to  "  the  one  only  true  Church."  The  "  Letter  "  is  plain 
prose,  and  it  is  filled  with  a  repetition  of  most  of  the  old  arguments 
in  favour  of  popery,  upon  which  we  need  not  dwell ;  but  the  last  ten 
pages  are  in  eight-syllable  couplets,  on  the  same  theme,  but  treated 
with  greater  vivacity.  These  are  the  "Catholicke  Questions"  of  the 
title-page,  and  they  begin  :— 

**  I  pray  thee,  Protestant,  beore  with  mee, 
to  aske  thee  qnestioos  two  or  three. 
And  if  an  answere  then  canst  make, 
more  of  thy  coansaile  I  will  take." 

However,  he  never  gives  the  Protestant  an  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing, but  has  all  the  argument  in  his  own  way,  and  words.  He  enume- 
rates the  sects  and  divisions  of  the  Protestants,  and  then  triumphs 
in  what  he  calls  the  unity  of  the  Bomish  Church  and  in  its  Mass  :-— 

**  So  saith  the  Prophet  Malachie, 

there  shall  be  offered,  farre  and  nie, 
A  cleane  Oblation  and  Sacrifice, 

from  the  place  the  Sonne  dodi  rise 
To  the  goin^  downe  of  the  same  : 

and  what  is  that,  I  pray  thee  name  ? 
If  it  be  not  the  holy  Maase 

lie  be  a  Protestant  as  I  was." 

Afterwards  he  observes  :— 

**  And  one  thing  doth  make  me  mnse ; 

that  no  Pnest  you  did  refuse, 
Ordered  by  the  (jhnrch  of  Rome, 

bat  he  was  accepted  soone ; 
If  hee  wonld  say  yoor  new  Service 

he  should  have  a  benefice. 
Without  any  further  order, 

and  accounted  for  the  better. 
How  may  shee  make  a  lawfall  Priest 

if  shee  be  not  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 
Answer  this,  if  that  you  can, 

and  I  will  be  a  Protestan." 

The  rhymes  here,  and  elsewhere,  are  a  little  licentious,  but  the 
•author  writes  like  a  practised  versifyer.  We  have  never  heard  of  any 
other  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  production,  but  it  was  reprinted 
as  late  as  1619,  and  at  Souen,  with  an  appendix  of  "  the  names  of 
the  Popes,  and  other  Professors  of  the  Catholic  Faith." 
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Love's  Complaints. —  Of  Loves  Complaints.  With  Tho 
Legend  of  Orpheus  and  Euridice.  Bella  canam  quando 
scripta  puella  mea  est. — At  London.  Printed  by  J.  B. 
for  Hnmfrey  Lownes^  and  are  to  bee  soldo  at  the  West 
doore  of  Paules.     1597.     12mo. 

Only  a  single  copy  of  this  production  is  known — ^the  one  we  hftve 
used.  It  must  have  passed  very  hastij^  through  Bitson's  hands,  as  he 
attribntes  it  without  hesitation  to  Hemy  Lock,  <Mr  Lok^  en  the  score 
of  the  initials  subscribed  to  the  dedication,  (see  p.  480)  not  peroetTing 
that  the  dedicator  was  Humfrey  Lownes,  the  publisher,  and  that  H.  L. 
belong  in  fact  to  him.  Besides,  Bitson  only  gives  the  last  part  of 
the  title,  without  any  mention  of  *'  Love's  Ck>mplaints."  (BibL  Poet. 
p.  270.) 

Lownes,  in  the  preliminaiy  epistle,  tells  his  "  worthy  loving  Friend 
Ma.  Anthonie  Gibson,  Groome  in  ordinaiy  of  the  Queenes  Majesties 
most  honorable  Chamber,"  that  the  poems  were  written  *'  by  an  ex- 
quisite architect,  that,  when  he  pleaseth,  can  forme  models  of  better 
etemitie  " — so  that  he  was  living  at  the  time,  putting  an  end  to  Filling- 
ham's  conjecture  (for  the  little  book  was  once  his,  as  his  autogra^ 
testifies)  that  the  author  of  it  was  Christopher  Marlowe. 

Anthony  Gibson  was  himself  an  author  and  poet,  and  in  1599  John 
Wolfe  printed  and  pubHdied  a  translation  from  the  French  by  him 
called  "A  Womans  Woorth  defended  against  all  the  Men  in  the 
World."  He  dedicated  it  to  the  Coimtess  of  Southampton,  and  pre- 
fixes four  sonnets  to  her,  to  Lady  Anne  Eussell,  Lady  Maigani  Bai- 
clifie,  and  Miss  Fitten,  three  of  Elizabeth's  Maids  of  Honour:  it  also 
contains  a  number  of  poetical  translations. 

The  author  of  **  Love's  Complaints,"  in  his  own  person,  but  anony- 
mously, addresses  "  the  G^enUemen  Beaders,"  calls  his  work  "  this 
infant  of  my  Muse,"  and  pfomises  more,  if  what  he  then  ofi*ered  were 
duly  accepted ;  adding-^"  If  the  humillitie  of  my  verse  dislyke,  this 
somewhat  satisfies — that  the  subject  was  but  meane,  still  living  ob- 
scurely, untill,  stir'd  up  by  his  Wives  death,  he  wonne  fame  unwilling, 
and  gaine  by  his  losse.  If  any  thing  else  displease,  my  Muse  shall  aske 
pardon  for  her  tender  yeares,  who,  if  she  had  spent  but  halfe  a  lustrum 
in  learning  every  one  of  her  sisters  names,  she  had  not  yet  come  to 
Calliope."  This  sentence  does  not  at  all  enable  us  to  dear  up  the 
mystery  of  authorship.    The  whole  production  is  thus  addressed : — 
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*'T0  THB  VAIBB8T  JULIA. 

"Receive,  sweet  Maide,  the  accents  of  mj  woe, 
The  dolefnll  tones  from- out  my  martred  hart ; 
And  when  I  die  say  bat — be  lov'd  me  so^ 
And  that  will  somo-wbat  ease  my  raging  smartt 

Say  (sweet)  that  these  were  onoe  thy  Lorers  lines, 

Wno,  with  thy  love  consumed,  dafly  pines. 

«  Then  shall  I  thmk  not  all  my  labour  lost. 
Though  thoa  art  lost,  the  scope  of  all  my  peine, 
And  of  thy  little  will  I  dying  boast. 
Seeing  thy  all  I  cannot  dyin^  gaine  : 

Thy  all  is  my  all,  which  smoe  ihon  dost  denie, 

My  all  decayes,  and  I  forsaken  die." 

This  is  a  yery  fayourable  introduction  to  ''Lore's  Complaints," 
which  then  begin,  each  page  containing  two  snch  stanzas  as  the  above, 
sometimes  running  on  to  the  next  page,  and  at  other  times  finished 
upon  one  page.  The  following  is  hardly  a  sufficient  specimen,  for  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  of  its  kind,  in  most  of  the  separate  pieces, 
but  it  is  a  fair  specimen :— • 

**  Admiring  her  faire  form  and  lovely  &ce. 

Her  sweetest  beautie,  and  her  comely  feature, 

Adorned  with  a  well-beseeming  grace, 

Wonder  unto  her  sexe,  a  rarest  creature, 

I  thought  wherto  I  might  her  worth  compare, 
Which  like  her  might  be  bright,  and  like  her  faire. 

'<  Then,  to  the  Planets  I  did  liken  her. 
For  both  do  shine,  and  both  are  passing  bright. 
And  both  the  royall  seates  of  God  doc  bcare 
(For  Cupid  is  a  God,  though  wanting  sight) 

Onely  the  Spheres  doe  tome  and  change  their  way  ; 

But  ui'  hanmes  of  her  hart  doth  ever  stay." 

The  last  of  these  separate  love-poems  afibrds  a  note  upon  the  excel- 
lent emendation  in  "  Alls  weU  that  ends  well,"  Act  lY.  sc.  2»  where 
Bertram  tells  Diana : — 

"  Ton  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stone." 

"  Stone"  has  always  been  misprinted  steme,  and  here  the  author  of 
**  Love's  Complaints"  compares  his  mistress  in  the  same  way : 

**  But  now  my  voyce  is  hoarse  with  playning  still. 
For  what  to  pliune  to  stons  will  not  be  hoarse  ?** 

There  is  a  dear  misprint  near  the  commencement  of  "  The  Legend 
of  Orpheus  and  Euridice,"  which  follows  immediately  after  the  love- 
verses  :  it  occurs  in  this  stanza : 

**  Such  was  the  faire  that  lay  within  his  breast. 
The  nectar  of  his  dayes,  pure  well  of  life, 
Like  to  Elysium,  fields  of  happy  rest. 
Even  like  to  those  were  these  pure  fields  of  his  : 
Mirrour  of  beauty,  (quaintest  work  of  Nature, 
And  heavens  image  m  an  earthly  creature." 
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Here,  in  the  second  line,  we  may  be  snre,  if  only  firam  the  ihyme  that 
**  life"  ought  to  he  bliss.  In  a  despairing  speech  by  Orpheus,  after  he 
has  lost  Euiydice,  we  are  reminded  of  Shakespeare's  Seren  Ages  : — 

**  Unhappy  man  I  the  subject  of  misfortmie; 
Borne,  and  therefore  borne  to  miaerie. 
Whose  very  birth  doth  comming  woe  importone. 
Whose  life  a  sad  oondnnall  Tn^edie  ; 
Himselfe^  the  AcUx  m  the  world,  the  Stage, 
While  as'the  Acts  are  measord  by  his  age." 

There  is  a  fine  description  afterwards,  in  a  single  line,  of  the  icy 
mountains  of  Thrace,  to  which  Orpheus  flies : — 

'^  He  to  the  isie  hills  of  Thrace  doth  goe, 
Whose  stately  tops  the  worlds  spectotors  are." 

It  reminds  us  of  the  description  in  Shirley's  play,  "  The  Brothers,** 
of  a  deep  yalley  surrounded  by  orerpeering  rocks,  which  the  poet  says 
look  down,  "  like  the  spectators  of  some  tragedy."  The  subsequent 
stanza  on  music  is  happy :— • 

*'  Harmonioos  consent — mnsick  all  dirine  ; 
A  moving  tongue  whose  rhetorick  doth  delight ; 
Hart-drawing  mirth,  the  soules  oelestiall  wine. 
Which  drowns  the  senses  with  his  pleasing  might ; 
The  spheres  sweet  motion,  faearens  second  frame. 
To  which  it  still  is  like,  from  whence  it  came  1" 

The  satire  upon  the  female  sex  put  into  the  mouth  of  Orpheus  is  s 
little  out  of  place,  but  the  author  wished  to  give  his  Julia  (whom  he 
there  actually  addresses)  a  hint  or  two  upon  cruelty  and  tyranny.  We 
must  despair  of  ever  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  this  poet,  whose  name 
is  lost,  while  those  of  so  many  less  deserving,  and  undeserving,  writers 
have  been  preserved. 


LowiN,  John. — Conclusions  upon  Dances^  both  of  this  Age^ 
and  of  the  olde.  Kewly  composed  and  set  forth  by  an 
Out-landish  Doctor. — ^London^  Printed  for  John  Orphin- 
strange^  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his  shop  neere  Holbome 
Bridge  1607.    4to.    13  leaves. 

This  tract  is  of  little  value  in  itself,  for  in  fact  it  supplies  no  infor- 
mation regarding  the  dances  **  of  this  age,"  and  very  little  about  the 
dances  of  any  former  time. 

The  authorship  is  the  point  of  interest  it  possesses,  for  it  was 
written,  or  compiled,  by  John  Lowin,  the  celebrated  actor :  the  dedi- 
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cation  "  To  the  right  Honorable  Lord,  my  Lord  Dennie,"  (which,  how- 
Yeer,  contains  no  particulars)  is  subscribed  "  I.  L.  Bo9cio,**  and  a 
manuscript  note  on  the  title-page  still  farther  tends  to  fix  it  upon  him  : 
it  is  in  these  terms, — "  Bj  Jhon  Lowin,  witnesseth  Tho.  D.  1610." 
The  witness  maj  have  been,  and  probably  was,  Thomas  Dekker,  the 
dramatist,  in  whose  plays  Lowin  had,  doubtless,  often  acted.  We 
may  pretty  safely  conclude  that  Lowin  produced  the  tract,  in  order  to 
remoye  some  temporary  pressure  in  1607,  although  he  yery  soon  after- 
wards became  a  considerable  sharer  among  the  King's  Players,  most 
likely  by  means  of  money  which  he  procured  with  his  wife,  Joan  Hall, 
a  widow,  whom  he  married  in  the  latter  end  of  that  year.  (See  Mem. 
of  Shakespeare's  Actors,  pr.  by  the  Shakesp.  Soc.  p.  171.) 

The  dedication  is  succeeded  by  an  address  from  "  the  Printer  to  the 
Beader,"  dwelling  upon  the  pious  tendency  of  the  treatise ;  which 
we  may  reasonably  imagine  was  not  much  in  Lowin's  way,  but  a 
style  adopted  by  him  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  greater  sale  among 
the  Puritans,  the  enemies  of  theatrical  performances,  and  of  dances  of 
eyery  description.  Lowin  himself,  though  a  large  man,  (B.  and  F., 
**  Wild  Groose  Chase,"  A.  iy.  sc.  2)  was  a  good  stage-dancer. 

The  whole  is  a  yery  disappointing  production,  and  eyen  those  diyi- 
sions  of  it  which  seem  to  promise  most  perform  the  least :  for  instance, 
the  portion  headed  "  Of  the  ordinarie  Dances  used  eyerie  where  in 
these  dayes"  only  consists  of  such  general  assertions  as  that  these  dances 
"  seeme  unto  our  judgement  to  be  partly  yaine,  and  partly  prophane," 
but  we  are  not  told  in  what  respects  they  were  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  character  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  seen  in  the  concluding 
paragraph,  which  runs  thus : — 

« Mee  tbinketh  it  were  enough  to  make  us  leare  and  forsake  the  usage  of 
such  Dances,  as  are  onely  efiected  for  the  pleasnre  of  onr  eyes,  to  observe  and 
consider  with  stadious  diligence  one  thing  in  the  14  chap,  of  the  Apostle  S. 
Matthew,  how  that  through  the  meanes  and  occasion  of  a  Dance  b.  John 
Baptist  was  pat  to  death  ;  which  was  a  most  excellent  Prophet,  and  a  most 
faythfoll  forermmer  of  onr  Savionr  Jesus  Christ.  To  whom  with  the  Father, 
and  the  Spirit  be  all  magnificence  and  glorie  perpetoaUy.    Amen." 

It  is  yery  clear  that  Lowin  was  well  aware  of  the  class  of  readers 
he  was  addressing,  and  to  which  he  was  adapting  the  matter  of  his 
tract.  What  we  will  now  mention  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  as  to  the 
date  and  place  of  Lowin's  death,  which  Malone  fixed  in  1659,  at  St. 
Marten's  in  the  Fields,  when  it  really  took  place  in  1653,  as  appears  by 
the  Begister  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which  we  quote:  ''24th  Aug. 
1653,  John  Lowin,  the  player,  buried." 
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LuPToN,  Thomas. — A  Dreame  of  the  Devil  and  DiveB,  most 
terrible  and  fearef all  to  the  Bervannts  of  Satan^  bnt  right 
comfortable  and  acceptable  to  the  chyldren  of  God  &c.^ 
Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Charlewood  for  Henrie  Car. 
B.  L.   8yo.    60  leave$. 

No  preyiotu  bibliographer  has  seen  this  edLtion  of  a  yery  ningnlar 
tract,  and  the  only  copy  we  ever  heard  of  is  in  the  libraiy  at  Lam- 
betk  It  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  6th  May,  1583,  with 
the  proviso  that,  before  it  was  printed,  Carre  "  should  obtain  allowamee 
from  the  Bishop  of  London."  (Ext.  from  Stat.  Beg.  11. 179.)  Her- 
bert (III.  1337)  speaiks  of  an  impression  of  1588,  and  of  the  dedicatkni 
to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  1586,  but  the  same  dedication,  in  the  exem- 
plar at  Lambeth,  is  prefixed  in  1584.  It  gives  no  personal  information, 
and  there  is  no  great  novelty  of  any  kind  in  the  Dialogue  between. 
Theophilus  and  Eomenides,  during  which  the  latter  relates  his  dream, 
the  subject  being  very  easily  conjectured  from  the  title.  It  is  chiefly 
of  a  moral  and  religious  turn,  and  is  entirely  in  prose,  with  one 
passage  in  it  so  singular,  and  of  so  striking  a  political  duracter,  that 
we  extract  it  :— 

"  Then,  said  Dives,  wo  woorth  these  rackte  rentes,  and  mireaaonable  fines  thai 
shall  ])iircha8e  sach  a  kingdome  I  1  would  to  Qod  1  mig^t  chaonge  n^  estate  of 
that  kingdome  with  the  most  vilest  and  basest  cottage  on  tiie  earth.  When 
thev  come  hyther  thej  will  crie  oat  and  sajr,  Wo  woorth  the  time  that  ever  we 
rackt  our  tenants,  or  tooke  such  fines  to  impoveriahe  them  1  wo  woorth  the  tjme 
that  ever  wee  were  so  greedie  of  money,  and  wo  woorth  the  tyme  that  ever  we 
consumed  the  same  in  fflattonons  and  excessive  fare,  in  pronde  and  samptnona 
apparell,  in  playing  of  Dice,  Gardes,  or  other  games,  and  other  worldly  vani- 
ties I  Wo  woorth  the  tyme  that  we  made  our  Soones  ritch  by  making 
Tenannts  poore  1  Bat  coned  be  the  time  that  we  have  made  oar  Somiea 
Lordes  and  Gentlemen  on  the  earth  with  the  everlasting  damnation  of  oor 
owne  bodies  and  sooles  in  Hell  I  That  proverbe  may  be  taroelie  verifyed  in  na, 
which  is  Mappie  is  that  ehUde  whom  Father  aoeth  to  the  BeviU.  This  will  be 
theyr  song  when  they  come  hither,  bat  then  mey  shall  be  withoat  remedy — aa 
lam." 

We  can  hardly  be  surprised,  if  the  licensers  of  that  day  read  the 
preceding,  that  some  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  obtaining  al- 
lowance for  the  book.  As  this  copy  is,  we  believe,  quite  unique,  we 
subjoin  the  very  particular  colophon : — **  Imprinted  at  London  by  L 
C.  for  Henry  Car  dwelling  in  the  Olde  Channge,  at  the  signe  of  the 
Cat  and  tiie  fidle,  and  are  to  be  soldo  at  his  shop  in  Panics  Church- 
yard at  the  signe  of  the  Blazing  starre." 

Lupton,  among  other  productionij^all  of  a  strong  anti-papistical  a^d 
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puritanioal  cliaracter,  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
dramatic  pieces  in  our  language,  called  "  All  for  Money/'  printed  in 
1578,  and  mainly  directed  against  ayarice.  It  consists  of  no  fewer 
than  two  and  thirty  personages,  including  Money,  Pleasure,  Sin  (the 
Yice  of  the  performance).  Damnation,  the  Devil,  Gregory  Graceless, 
Mother  Groote,  William-with-the-two-Wires,  Nichol-never-out-of-the- 
Law,  &c.  &c.  It  possesses  much  point  and  seyere  satire,  and  a  review 
of  it  will  be  found  in  "  Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry,"  Vol.  11.  p.  347. 
We  do  not  trace  Lupton  at  either  XJniyersity. 


Lydgatb^  John. — ^Kere  begynnetli  the  testamet  of  John  Lyd- 
gate  monke  of  Berry :  which  he  made  hymselfe^  by  his 
lyfe  dayes.    B.  L.    4to.     14  leaves. 

The  only  other  known  copy  of  this  remarkable  autobiographical  tract, 
besides  that  in  the  Bridgewater  library,  seems  to  be  in  the  public 
library  at  Cambridge :  Lydgate  was,  we  think,  the  first  English  author 
who  wrote  his  own  memoirs. 

Under  the  title  of  the  work  is  a  woodcut  of  an  old  monk  writing  at  a 
desk,  with  books  about  him,  as  well  as  in  an  axmibry,  or  closet,  in  front : 
it  was  perhaps  intended  for  a  likeness  of  Lydgate,  or  that  buyers  of 
the  book  should  so  consider  it. 

At  the  back  of  the  title-page  is  another  wood-cut  of  Christ  sitting 
under  the  Cross,  which  is  repeated  at  the  end :  the  last  page  is  occu- 
pied by  Pynson's  large  device,  and  not  the  smaller  device,  numbered 
V.  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  who  had  professedly  never  seen  the  work,  giving 
merely  Bitson's  note  regarding  it.  The  poem,  which  is  in  seven  and 
eight-line  stanzas,  begins  on  sign.  a.  ii.,  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  The  yeres  passed,  of  my  tender  yonthe 
Of  my  firesne  age,  feared  the  grenenesse 
Lost  apalled,  fexperyence  is  conlhe 
The  ynweldy  iovntes,  starked  with  mdenesse, 
The  cloudy  syght,  mysted  with  darkenesse 
Without  redresse:  recure,  or  amendes 
To  me  of  dethe,  hane  brought  in  the  kalendes." 

Eemembrance,  who  is  personified,  visits  Lydgate,  and,  after  applaud- 
ing the  Spring  for  its  beauty,  the  author  falls  to  prayer,  purposing  his 
**  wretched  lyfe  tamenden,"  and  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  his 
youth.    Among  other  things  he  says  :^— 
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**  My  lust  was  alwaj  to  skome  folke,  and  mpey 
Shrewed  toumes  eaer  among  to  vse. 
To  scoffe  and  mowe  Ijke  a  wanton  ape  : 
Whan  I  dyd  euyll  other  I  djd  acnae. 
My  wyttes  fyve  in  wast  I  dyd  ahnse, 
Bedyer  cheiystones  for  to  tell. 
Than  to  go  to  chniche,  or  here  ihe  laciyDg  hell. 

'*  Lothe  to  lyse,  lother  to  hedde  at  ene ; 
With  ynwasshe  handes  redy  to  dynere  : 
My  Pater  noster,  my  Crede,  or  my  boleae 
Oust  at  the  oocke :  lo,  this  was  my  manere. 
Waned  with  eche  wynde,  as  doth  a  rede  spere ; 
Snobbed  of  my  frendes  snch  tatches  tamende. 
Made  deffs  eare,  lyst  nat  to  than  attende." 

Again  just  afterwardB : 

*<  My  port,  my  pase,  my  f ote  alway  ynatable. 
My  loke,  myne  eyen  vnsure  and  yacaboonde 
In  all  my  werkes  aodenly  channgeable  : 
To  all  good  thewys  contraryl  was  f onnde. 
Nowe  onersad,  nowe  monmyng,  nowe  ioconnde, 
Wylfoll,  rccheles,  madde  ;  suStyng  as  an  hare 
To  folowe  my  Inst,  for  nothyng  wolde  I  spare. 

**  Entryng  this  tyme  into  relynon. 
Unto  &  ploughe  I  pnt  forme  my  hande 
A  yere  complete ;  made  my  professyon, 
Consyderyng  lytell  charge  of  thylke  bande. 
Of  perf  ectyon  ftQl  ^ood  example  I  foonde ; 
The  techyng  good,  m  me  was  all  the  ladie : 
With  Lothes  wyfe  I  loked  oft  a  backe." 

In  the  last  line  bnt  two,  the  rhyme  shews  that  "  founde  "  ought  to 
he/ande.  Thus  Ljdgate  proceeds  through  twenty-one  stanzas,  ending 
with  a  pious  exhortation  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour :  the  following  is 
the  last  stanza,  in  the  same  spirit  as  eighteen  others  which  precede  it : 

**  Taiy  no  lengar,  towarde  thy  herytage 
Haste  on  thy  way,  and  be  ot  right  good  chere  ; 
Go  eche  day  onwarde  on  thy  pylgremage  ; 
Thynke  howe  short  tyme  thon  s^t  abyde  here. 
Thy  place  is  bylded  abone  the  stenes  dere  ; 
None  erthly  palaes  wrought  in  so  stately  wyse. 
Come  on,  n^  frende,  my  orother  moost  entere, 
For  the  I  offi^  my  blode  in  sacrifyoe. 

"  Thns  endeth  the  testament  of  Johii  Lydgate  monke  of  Beiy,  on  whoee 
sonle  Jesn  haye  mercy. 

**I!tiieeet  JinU,  iit  laui  et  gloria  trims. " 

The  colophon  is  as  follows  : 

**  Emprinted  at  Lddon  in  fletestrete  by  Richard  Pynson :  printer  vnto  the 
kynges  noble  grace.    With  prinylege  of  oar  sonerayne  lorde  the  kyng." 
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Ltdoate^  John. — ^The  prouerbes  of  Lydgate.     [Colophon.] 
Here  endeth  the  prouerbes  of  Lydgate,  vpon  the  fall  of 
prices. — Lnprynted  at  London  in   Flete  strete  at  the 
sygne  of  the  Sonne  by  me  Wynkyn  de  Worde.     B.  L. 
4to.    12  leaves. 

This  is  an  edition  nnknown  to  bibliographers  :  Dr.  Dibdin  mentions 
one  impression  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  without  date,  from  which  this 
is  essentially  different.  The  colophon  is  on  the  reyerse  of  C.  iiij. 
The  title  is  in  a  scroll,  with  three  figures  under  it,  one  of  them  the 
same  as  on  the  title-page  of  Mychel's  "  Churle  and  the  byrde,"  and 
the  two  others  often  used ;  but  there  is  no  person  at  the  back  of  the 
title  sitting  at  a  reading-desk,  as  in  the  Cambridge  copy  of  which  Dr. 
Dibdin  speaks,  for  the  poem  begins  on  that  page  as  follows  : 

"  Go  kysse  y«  steppes  of  them  yt  were  fortheryg 
Laureate  poetes,  whiche  had  souera3mte 
Of  eloquence  to  snpporte  thy  makynge, 
And  pray  all  the,  yt  shall  tms  processe  se 
In  thyn  excuse,  that  they  lyste  to  be 
Fauourable  to  lacke  or  to  comende. 
Gete  thy  gronnde  vpon  hnmylyte 
Unto  theyr  grace  thint  thou  mayste  yp  asoende." 

The  stanza  will  be  found  to  yary  in  seyeral  particulars  from  that 
quoted  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  and  the  same  remark  wiU  apply  to  the  stanza 
which  concludes  the  text,  which  he  also  extracts  (2^.  Ani,  II.  360). 
This  edition  is  printed  upon  only  twelye  leayes,  while  that  which  Dr. 
Dibdin  describes  occupies  fourteen.  What  may  be  termed  the  Pro- 
logue furnishes  two  more  stanzas  of  the  same  form  as  that  aboye  in- 
sorted,  when  the  author  changes  to  the  seyen-line  ballad  measure : 
then,  with  the  words  Paupertas  canqueritur  super  fartunam,  com- 
mences a  dialogue  between  Faupertas  and  Fortuna,  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  which  in  Chaucer's  Works  (Edit.  Ejngston,  1661,  and 
in  both  Speght's  editions,  1698  and  1602)  is  called  *<  Balade  of  the 
yillage  without  paintyng."  It  is  succeeded  by  JEcce  bonum  consilium 
galflridi  ekauceri  contra  foriunam,  also  printed  iu  different  editions  of 
Chaucer.  Next  comes  "  a  commendacyon  of  pacyence,"  and  a  narra^ 
tiye  of  the  death  of  Cicero,  with  some  sage  adyice  for  conduct  in  life, 
which  is  followed  by  "Lenyoy,"  occupying  twenty-seyen  eight-line 
stanzas,  and  opening  thus : 

*'  Towarde  the  ende  of  frostjr  Januarye, 
Whan  watry  phebus  had  his  purpose  take 
For  a  season  to  soionme  in  aqnarye. 
And  Caprycorae  hadde  vtterly  forsake. 
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Towarde  aurora  amorowe  as  I  gaa  waka^ 

A  f eldftre  full  erly  toke  her  flvght 

Tofore  my  stndye,  sange  with  her  felheri  hlake  : 

Loke  in  toy  myixoar  &  deme  none  other  wyfjbV  • 

Bespeeting  the  abore  stanza  see  Sir  F.  Madden's  '*  Syr  Oawayne,** 
4to.  1839,  Litrod.  p.  Izr.    Another  stanza  rona  aa  foUawB : 

« I7o  man  ia  dere  withoat  aome  trespaoe, 
Blessed  is  he  that  nener  dyde  oflfenoe  ; 
(hie  man  is  meke,  another  doihe  menace, 
Some  man  is  fyers,  some  man  hathe  paqrenoe  ; 
One  is  rebell,  another  dothe  lenerenoe ; 
Some  man  coorbed,  some  man  gothe  Tpryght : 
Let  ecfae  man  serche  his  owne  oonacyenoe. 
Loke  in  thy  myrronr,  and  deme  none  other  wyg^t** 

This  last  line,  with  slight  Tariations,  ia  the  burden  of  every  stanza. 
In  the  beginning  of  what  relatee  to  the  death  of  Cicero,  Lydgate 
refers  to  the  narratiye  "  Boohas"  had  giyen  respecting  the  aaaaaaiDA- 
tion  of  Julias  Cassar. 


Ltdgatb^  John. — ^The  Life  And  Death  Of  Hector^  one  and 
tbe  first  of  the  most  puissant^  valiantj  and  renowned 
Monarcbes  of  tbe  worlds  called  the  Nyne  worthies.  &c. 
Written  by  John  Lidgate^  Monke  of  Berry,  and  by  him 
dedicated  to  &c.  Henry  the  Fift^  King  of  England. — ^At 
London  Printed  by  Thomas  Pnrfoot.  Anno  Dom*  1614. 
fol.     164  leaves. 

The  title-page  ia  a  wood  engraving,  with  emblems  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  Wisdom  and  Science  supporting  the  sides,  and 
at  the  bottom  an  old  man  writing  in  his  study. 

This  is  a  mere  republication  of  Lydgate's  versified  "  Hystory,  Sege 
and  Dystruocyon  of  Troy,"  first  printed  by  Bichard  Fynson  in  1613,  and 
subsequently  by  Thomas  Marsh  in  1565.  It  begins  with  the  dedica- 
tion to  Henry  V. ;  "  Lenvoy ;"  "  The  Translator  to  his  Booke ;"  and 
"  The  Preface  to  the  Beader."  The  body  of  the  Poem  is  divided  into 
five  Books.  At  the  end  Lydgate  quotes  Guido  de  Columna  aa  his 
author,  who  had  derived  his  materials  from  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys 
Cretensis.  The  success  of  T.  Heywood's  "  Troja  Britannica,  or  Great 
Britaine's  Troy,"  fol.  1609,  most  likely  led  to  the  above  reprint  by 
Purfoot  of  Lydgate's  earlier  poem  on  the  same  subject :  Heywood, 
however,  resorted  to  better  authorities. 
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Ltly,  John.— Pappe  with  an  hatchet.  Alias^  a  figge  for  my 
God  Sonne.  Or  Cracke  me  this  nut.  Or  a  Countrie  cuffoj 
that  is^  a  sound  boxe  of  the  eare  for  the  idiot  Martin  to 
hold  his  peacOj  seeing  the  patch  will  take  no  warning. 
Written  by  one  that  dares  call  a  dogj  a  dog^  and  ma^e  to 
prevent  Martinis  dog  dales. — ^Imprinted  by  John  Anoke^ 
and  John  Afitile  for  the  BayUve  of  Withernam^  cum 
privUeffio  perennitatis,  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  the  signe  of 
the  crab  tree  cudgell  in  thwack-coate  lane.  A  sentence. 
Martin  hangs  fit  for  my  mowing,  n.  d.  B.  L.  4to« 
19  leaves. 

It  is  certain  that  this  tract  (which  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
pamphlets  issued  during  the  Martin  Mar-prelate  controversy),  was 
published  in  or  before  1590,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  "  The  first  parte  of 
Pasquil's  Apologie,"  printed  in  that  year.  It  also  preceded  Nash's 
"  Almond  for  a  Parrot,"  where  he  calls  it  "  an  extemporal  endeayour." 
The  author  was  John  Lyly,  the  dramatio  Poet.  It  is  written  with  a 
degree  of  humour  and  spirit,  yery  inconsistent  with  the  afiected  yein 
displayed  by  Lyly  in  his  earlier  productions,  the  first  of  which, 
''Euphues:  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  (see  the  next  Art.)  came  out  in 
1680,  but  without  date. 

T.  Nash  tells  us  in  his  ''Strange  Newes,"  1592,  that  Lyly  was  a 
small  man :  "  he  is  but  a  little  fellow,  but  he  hath  one  of  the  best  wits 
in  England."  GMbriel  Hanrey  was  Lyly's  bitter  enemy,  and  never 
mentions  him  and  his  "  Pap  with  an  Hatchet "  without  some  term  of 
abuse :  firom  Harvey,  however,  we  learn  that  Lyly  was  married,  and 
we  extract  the  following  entries  regarding  his  family  from  the  Eegisters 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  in  which  parish,  it  seems,  he  resided : — 

**  10  Sept  1596,  John,  the  sonne  of  John  lallyoy  gent,  was  baptised." 

(This  son  died,  and  was  buried  22nd  Aug.  1597,  not  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, but  at  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.) 

"  3  July  1600.    John,  somie  of  John  Lillve,  gent  was  baptised. 

'^  21  May  16a3.    Frances,  daughter  of  John  Lyllye,  gent  was  baptised.'' 

Where  and  when  Lyly  had  been  married  we  have  no  information, 
but  the  following,  for  the  first  time,  ascertains  the  date  of  his  death » 
it  is  from  the  same  Begister  ^^ 

"  30  Nov.  1606.    John  Lyllie,  gent  was  boned." 
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Anthony  Wood  {Ath.  Oxon,  edit.  Bliss,  1. 676)  brings  Lyly's  history 
no  lower  than  1597  ;  and  Messrs.  Cooper  (Ath.  Cantab,  II.  326)  say 
"  it  is  supposed  that  his  death  occurred  in  or  soon  after  1601."  He  was 
of  both  XJnirersities,  and  began  his  career  at  Oxford,  as  a  student  of 
Magdalen  College,  in  1569.  His  earliest  dramatic  work,  "Alexander 
and  Campaspe,"  was  printed  in  1584 :  be  was  then  at  Cambridge,  and 
owed  20«  Vdd  for  batells. 


Lyly,  John. — Euphaes  the  Anatomie  of  Wit.  Very  pleasant 
for  all  Gentlemen  to  read^  and  moat  necessarie  to  remem- 
ber Ac.  By  John  LyUe  Master  of  Art.  Corrected  and 
augmented. — ^London^  Printed  by  J.  H.  1631.  B.  L.  4to. 
200  Uaves. 

This  is  at  least  the  tenth  edition  of  a  once  extraordinarily  popular 
work,  which  introduced  a  new  and  vicious  style  of  writmg  into  onr 
language,  called  Euphuism,  happily  described  by  Drayton  in  two  lines 
in  his  Epistle  to  Henry  Beynolds  : — 

"  Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies, 
Playing  with  words  and  idle  siniities." 

The  present  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition,  which,  though 
undated,  must  have  come  out  in  1680  under  the  subsequent  title : — 
"  Euphues.  The  Anatomy  of  Wit.  Yerie  pleasaunt  for  all  Gentlemen 
to  read,  and  most  necessarie  to  remember.  Wherein  are  contained 
the  delights  that  Wit  followeth  in  his  Youth  by  the  pleasantnesse  of 
Love,  and  the  happinesse  that  he  reapeth  in  age  by  the  perfectnesse  of 
Wisedome."  Ihe  copy  before  us  of  1631  includes  the  original  dedica- 
tion to  Lord  de  la  Warre,  and  the  addresses  "to  the  Gentlemen 
Beaders,"  and  "  to  my  very  good  Mends  the  Gentlemen  Scholars  of 
Oxford."  The  volume  includes  the  second  part  of  the  work,  under  the 
title  of  "  Euphues  and  his  England,"  which  originally  came  out  in  1581 
(see  the  next  Art.).  The  signatures,  in  1631,  are  continued  from  Uie 
one  part  to  the  other. 


Ltlt,  John. — ^Euphues  and  lis  England.  Containing  his 
voyage  and  adventures,  mixed  with  snndrie  pretie  dis- 
courses of  honest  Love,  the  discription  of  the  Countrey, 
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the  Gonrt^  and  the  manners  of  that  Isle.  Delightful  to  be 
read^  and  nothing  hnrtfnll  to  be  regarded  &c.  By  John 
Lyly,  Maister  of  Arte.  Commend  it,  or  amend  it. — ^Im- 
printed at  London  for  Gabriel  Cawood  &c.  1581.  B.  L. 
4to.     140  leaves. 

This  is  the  first  editioa  of  the  second  part  of  "  Euphues,  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Wit."  It  is  dedicated  at  some  length  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
followed  by  an  address  "  To  the  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  of  England," 
and  another  "To  the  Gentlemen  Beaders."  Hence  we  learn  that, 
Lyly,  having  published  his  "Euphnes,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  before 
his  friends  were  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  had  rather  reluctantly 
and  tardily  brought  out  this  second  part  of  the  same  work.  Nothing 
can  well  be  more  untrue  than  the  attractive  assertion  on  the  title-page, 
that  it  contains  a  description  of  the  manners  of  England  at  that  period. 
It  is  entirely  prose,  excepting  some  Xatin  hexameters  and  pentameters 
entitled  Jovis  Elizabeth,  extravagantly  complimentary  to  the  Queen. 

Anthony  Wood  {Ath,  Oxon,  edit.  Bliss,  I.  676)  referring  to  Lyly's 
dramatic  productions,  says  that  in  1632  six  of  them  were  reprinted  at 
London,  '*  by  the  care  of  Hen.  Blount,  Esq.  afterwards  a  Knight/' 
an  error  corrected  by  Dr.  Bliss,  but  into  which  Sir  E.  Brydges  fell 
when  he  published  his  edition  of  ''Phillips's  Theatrum  Foetarom" 
in  1800,  p.  201.  The  "  Six  Court  Comedies,"  as  they  are  called,  by 
Lyly,  were  printed  by  William  Stansby  for  Edward  BluiU,  who  was 
a  bookseller,  and  was  never  knighted.  He  was  probably  the  same 
who,  as  early  as  1600,  had  published  a  translation  from  the  Italian 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Hospital  of  Incurable  Fools,"  dedicated  by 
him  to  his  '*  capricious  neighbour  John  Hodgson,  alias  John  Hatter, 
or,  (as  some  wiU),  John  of  Fauls  Churchyard." 

By  Lansdowne  MS.  XXXYI.,  Art.  76,  an  original  letter  from  Lyly 
to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  July,  1582,  we  learn  that  he  had  been  in  his 
Lordship's  service,  and  we  may  infer  that  he  was  then  in  disgrace  on 
some  suspicion  arising  out  of  incorrectness  in  his  accounts.  In  it  he 
says  : — "  It  hath  pleased  my  Lord,  upon  what  colour  I  cannot  tell, 
certaine  I  am,  upon  no  cause,  to  be  displesed  with  me,  the  grief  wherof 
is  more  then  the  losse  can  be.  But  seeing  I  am  to  live  in  the  world, 
I  must  also  be  judged  by  the  world,  for  that  an  honest  servaunt  must 
be  such  as  Csesar  wold  have  his  wife,  not  only  free  from  synne  but  from 
suspicion.  And  for  that  I  wish  nothing  more  then  to  commit  all  my 
waies  to  your  wisdome,  and  the  devises  of  others  to  your  judgement, 
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I  heere  yeld  both  my  selfe  and  my  eoule,  the  one  to  be  tried  by  your 
honnoT,  the  other  by  the  justice  of  God ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  my 
dealings  being  sifted,  the  world  shall  find  white  meale,  wher  others 
thought  to  shew  oours  branne.  It  may  be,  manie  things  wilbe  objected, 
but  that  anything  can  be  proved  I  doubt.  I  know  your  L.  will  aoos&e 
smell  devises  from  simplicity,  trueth  from  trecherie,  factions  from 
just  service.  And  Grod  is  my  witnes,  before  whome  I  speake,  and 
before  whome  for  my  speach  I  shall  aunawer,  that  aU  my  thoughts 
concerning  my  L.  have  byne  ever  reverent  and  almost  relUgious.  How 
I  have  dealt  God  knoweth,  and  my  Lady  can  conjecture,  so  faithfrdlye 
as  I  am  unspotted  for  dishonestie  as  a  suckling  from  theft.  This  con- 
science of  myne  maketh  me  presume  to  stand  to  all  trialls,  ether  of 
accomptes  or  counsell :  in  the  one  I  never  used  falshood,  nor  in  the 
other  dissembling." 

The  above  is  entirely  autograph ;  and  although  it  has  before  been 
mentioned,  it  has  never  been  printed  that  we  recollect.  The  up- 
shot of  it  seems  to  be  that  Lyly,  being  in  some  office  of  trust  in 
Lord  Burghley's  household,  had  been  falsely  accused  of  malversatiofi. 
His  appeal  reads  like  innocence.  His  undated  petitions  to  the  Queen 
(in  whose  service  he  had  been  for  thirteen  years)  for  some  higher  em- 
ployment, are  printed  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  11.  87,  edit.  1825. 


Ltnbsat^  Sib  David. — The  complaynte  and  testament  of  a 
Popiniay  Which  lyeth  sore  wounded  and  maye  not  dye,  tyll 
every  man  hatiie  herd  what  he  sayih :  Wherfore  gentyll 
readers  haste  yon  y^  he  were  oute  of  his  payne.  B.  L.  4to. 
23  leaves. 

Besides  that  at  Bridgewater  House  only  one  other  copy  of  this 
edition  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  poem  is  known,  and  that  is  de- 
posited in  the  King's  Library.  At  the  conclusion  we  read  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Here  endes  the  complaynt,  &  testament  of  the  kynge  of 
Scottes  Fapinpo,  compyled  by  David  Lyndesay  of  the  mount,  and 
finysshed  the  xiiij.  day  of  Decembre,  in  the  yere  of  our  lord.  1590. 
Imprynted  at  London  in  Fletestrete,  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne,  by 
Johfii  Byddell.  The  yere  of  our  lorde  M.  D.  xzxvi^.  Cum  privUeyio" 
It  iB  bound  up,  in  the  King's  Library,  with  a  copy  of  the  same  produc- 
tion, and  of  others,  printed  in  Paris,  "  at  the  command  and  expenses 
of  maister  Samuel  Jascuy,"  4to.  1658.    There  was  also  an  edition 
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printed  by  Scott  in  Aberdeen,  bnt  the  differences  between  the  three 
impressions  are  little  more  than  typographical.  Bjddell  seems  to  have 
rendered  it  more  palatable  to  English  ears  by  rejecting  some  of  the 
pure  Scotticisms  in  respect  of  orthography.  The  production  itself  is 
weU  known  from  Chalmers'  edition  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Dayid  Lynd- 
8ay»  3  Tols.  8yo.  180e. 


LTsncACHUs  AND  Yabboka. — ^The  most  excellent  Historie  of 
Lysimaclitifl  and  Yarrona^  daughter  to  Syllanus^  Duke  of 
Hypata^  in  Thessalia.  Wherin  are  contained  the  effects 
of  FortonCj  the  Woi^ders  of  affection^  and  the  conquests 
of  incertaine  Time.  By  J.  H.  E.  &c. — ^London  Printed  by 
Thomas  Creede.     1604.    B.  L.     4to.     51  leaves. 

No  other  copy  of  this  novel  or  romance  is  known :  it  is  written  in 
obvions  imitation  of  productions  of  a  similar  kind  by  Sobert  Gfreene, 
but  it  wants  his  yarions  fancy  and  general  elegance  of  expression.  Of 
the  letters  J.  H.  B.  on  the  title-page  and  at  the  dose  of  an  address 
"  to  the  Gentlemen  Seaders,"  only  the  two  first  are  to  be  taken  as 
those  of  the  author,  for  he  subscribes  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  J.  H.,  and  the  B.  is  to  be  understood  as  the  initial  of 
some  addition  not  easily  explained.  It  is  very  possible  that  J.  H. 
means  John  Hynd,  who  two  years  afterwards  published,  with  his  name 
at  length,  another  work  of  the  same  dass  under  the  title  of  "  Eliosto 
Libidinoso,*'  (see  p.  388). 

The  story  is  introduced  by  complimentary  verses  signed  Eo.  Bacchus, 
and  Tho.  Talkinghame,  the  latter  asserting  that  I.  H.  had — 

"  leapt  beyond  old  Oyids  straine 


In  taunting  Lovers  for  their  fmitlesse  paine," 

which  in  fact  gives  the  general  moral  of  the  narration.  It  indudes 
several  pieces  of  poetry,  apparently  original,  whereas  Hind  in  his 
'*  Eliosto  Libidinoso,"  besides  inserting  lines  of  his  own,  makes  free 
with  the  productions  of  Greene  and  Breton,.  The  following  sonnet 
by  Lysimachus  is  one  of  the  best  specimens,  and  shows  that  J.  H. 
did  not  concur  in  the  later  opinions  of  Daniel  and  Drayton,  that 
double  rhymes  were  to  be  avoided :  both  those  poets  in  correcting 
their  works,  as  they  went  again  through  the  press,  often  substituted 
single  rhymes : — 
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**  Should  I  accuse  mine  eies  that  boldly  gazed 
On  that  {aire  object,  not  to  be  obtained, 
Or  blame  the  worth  in  Earop's  wonder  blazed. 
That  them  to  looke,  and  me  to  love,  constnined  ? 
Ejes  for  excnse  alleadge  prevailing  reason; 
Heart  in  extreames  on  fancies  wrong  exclaimed: 
Hopes  Suishine,  clowded  like  obscurest  season, 
Yeelds  to  dispaire,  at  my  misfortunes  aymed. 
Nature,  too  lavish,  outward  graces  planted  ; 
Vertue,  too  friendly,  inward  bounties  sowed  ; 
Yet  those  faire  eyes  of  courteous  lookes  are  scanted. 
And  Angels  hue  on  tygera  thoughts  bestowed. 

Tuah  1  love,  with  gnefes  which  did  oppresse  me  aore. 

Is  cause  that  I  my  deathlike  life  deplore." 

The  style  of  the  prose  loay  be  judged  from  the  opening  of  the  work : 

**  In  Thessalia,  when  Nature  hath  'made  the  soyle  pnmde  with  the  beantie 
of  Floras  riches,  as  though  she  meant  to  wrap  Tellus  in  the  slorie  of  her 
vestments,  there  dwelled  a  Magn\fieo,  a  man  of  most  honomble  parentage, 
whome  Fortune  had  graced  with  many  fovours,  and  Nature  honoured  with 
sundrie  exquisite  quaiitaes,  so  beawtified  with  the  excellencie  of  both,  as  it  was 
a  question  whether  Fortune  or  Nature  were  more  prodigall  in.desdphering  the 
riches  of  their  bounties.  This  Knight,  thus  enricht  with  vertue  and  honour, 
sumamed  Syllanua,  had  to  joy  him  in  his  age  a  daughter  of  great  beawtie,  bo 
exquisite  in  her  exteriour  feature,  as  no  blemish  might  eclipse  Ihat  which  Nature 
had  bestowed  in  her  lineaments.  This  Damsell,  whose  name  was  YanoDa, 
dayly  used  to  traverse  the  plaines  wherein  her  frither's  sheepe  were  kept,  partly 
to  prevent  inconveniences  which  through  idlenesse  might  have  annoyed  her 
health,  and  partly  to  ply  the  care  of  her  fiithers  folds  :  (for  she  knew  uiat  the 
eyes  of  the  maister  feedes  the  cattell)  which  with  such  diligence  was  perfonncd, 
as  that  she  seemed  with  labour  to  enter  aimes  against  want,  and  with  her  handa 
thrift  to  preoccupate  her  hearts  griefe." 

The  Yolnme,  in  fact,  contains  two  novels :  that  of  Lysimachns  and 
Yarrona  concludes  on  sign.  SI  4,  and  then  commences  "  The  Histoiie  of 
Yalentine  and  the  two  Beggars,*'  which  fills  the  last  twelve  leaves. 
Into  this  novel  is  introduced  a  poem  of  peculiar  construction,  of  which 
that  construction  is,  however,  the  only  merit :  it  consists  of  six  stanzas, 
where  the  same  four  rhymes  are  always  repeated,  excepting  in  the 
third  stanza,  where  the  four  rhymes  are  near  the  beginning  of  each  line. 
Spenser  has  a  specimen  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  in  his  Shepherd's 
Calendar  for  August,  which  he  imitated  from  the  Italian.  J.  H.  may 
have  imitated  Spenser,  but,  if  so,  he  has  not  done  it  well. 
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Maiden's  Ceoss  Eow. — ^Hereis  a  necessarye  Treatyse  for  all 
manor  persons  to  reade^  and  hath  to  name^  the  Maydens 
Crosse  rewe.    n.d.    B.  L.     4to.    4  leaves. 

This  unique  tract,  in  the  Bridgewater  Library,  consists  of  thirty  seren- 
line  stanzas.  It  was  unknown  to  Herbert,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dr. 
Dibdin  never  saw  it,  certainly  never  read  it,  althongh  he  gives  some 
account  of  it  (2J(p.  Ant,  HE.  208),  or  he  would  not  have  assigned  it  to 
Lydgate :  the  first  stanza  shows  that  it  was  by  somebody  who  called 
Lydgate  his  "  master :" 

^  Jannfl  ByfiroDS,  amyddes  Janoair, 
With  his  frosty  berde,  and  thycke  loches  rore. 
Began  the  colde  calendas  of  February 
Right  than  I  thought,  how  loge  me  before 
My  mayster  Lydgate  dyd  appTye  hym  sore 
Fables  to  fayne  nnto  moraljte, 
To  shewe  the  evyll  theyr  iniqnyte." 

Wyer  was  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  Dibdin  states,  the  printer  of  it,  but  the 
conclusion  is  not,  as  he  gives  it,  merely  "  Robert  Wyer,"  but  Finit  qd 
Robert  wyer,  which  seems  to  establish  that  Wyer  was  the  author  of  it, 
and,  like  some  others,  he  might  call  Lydgate  his  "  master  *."  had  he 
been  only  the  printer  of  the  poem,  he  would  not  have  added  the  qd  or 
quoth,  which  was  then  and  afterwards  the  usual  mark  of  authorship. 
The  writer  thus  proceeds  in  the  second  stanza : 

«  All  this  consjrderyd  to  mv  bedde  I  went, 
Falljmge  a  sfepe  than  foil  ryght  shortly. 
And  in  this  slmnbre,  methonght,  mcontynent 
^an  olyoe  tre  I  was  full  8o£iynely  ; 
Where  sat  a  Mayde  oomplaynynge  rnfrilly, 
Beatynge  her  handes,  and  onder  bowes  dyd  shrowde, 
In  the  maner  folowynge  bewaylyng  all  alowde." 

She  laments  the  loss  of  a  "  good  firende,"  and  that  she  had  spent 
her  "  flowrynge  age  in  vanyte,"  and  then  continues : 

^  I  toke  no  hede  nnto  dame  reason, 
Whidie  these  prooerbes  folowynge  dyd  me  tell, 
Upon  idl  the  letters  to  have  conclnsyon  : 
So  was  I  ruled  by  thre  enemyes  so  fell, 
As  the  worlde,  the  flesshe,  and  the  fende  of  hell ; 
Bnt,  as  I  may,  I  wyll  them  specify 
Eche  after  ouier,  as  I  harde  mem  tmely." 

She  follows  through  twenty-two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  "  cross- 
row"  (omitting  J,  and  U,  or  Y),  lamenting  her  sins,  and  giving  moral 
and  religious  advice,  each  line  of  each  stanza  beginning  with  a  word 
that  commences  with  one  of  the  letters.  What  succeeds  is  a  specimen : 
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"  Enowe  fyiBt  God  and  fhy  selfSB,  aecoDdly 
Knowe  well  th j  prynce  by  dewe  obed jenoe  : 
Knowe  thy  neygnbonre  well  and  certayndy, 
Knowe  well  connynge  by  dewe  expeiyenoe  : 
Knowe  well  in  whom  thon  mayst  haoe  oonfydenoe  ; 
Knowe  well  the  pore,  and  not  hym  forsake : 
Knowe  hym  well  that  tiioa  of  connsayle  make," 

The  "Maiden"  was  in  a  strait  when  she  came  to  the  letter  X, 
and  was  obliged  to  give  a  Latin  stanza,  the  first  word  of  each  line 
being  the  abbreriation  for  Christi,  viz.  Xpi : 

'«Xpi  time  semper  potentiam, 
Xpi  Tide  ac  qmnqne  TnlYera^"  &c 

She  adds  three  stanzas  as  a  sort  of  termination,  and  the  author,  who 
has  the  supposed  yision,  thus  winds  up  the  work : 

**  The  cocke  crowed  I  dyd  awake. 
Greatly  mosynge  upon  my  vysyon. 
And  nnto  me  I  breny  began  to  take 
Penne  and  ynke  for  to  ^n^te  that  season 
All  that  I  had  haide  without  abnsjon ; 
Prayenge  you  all,  that  it  dolh  here  or  se, 
To  Pardon  me  of  yonr  benygnyte. 

Finis  qd  Bobert  wyer." 

Herbert  complains  that  the  productions  of  Wyer's  press  are  so 
"  vilely  printed  that  they  are  fit  only  for  the  ballad  stalls."  Such 
doubtless  was  the  destination  of  **  The  Maydens  Crosse  rewe." 


Malt-wobms. — ^A  Guide  for  Malt-Wonns.  The  Second  Part. 
Being  a  Description  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
most  Eminent  Publick  Houses  in  and  about  the  Cities  of 
London  and  Westminster*  With  a  Hint  on  the  Props  (or 
principal  Customers)  of  each  House.  In  a  Method  so  plain 
that  any  Thirsty  Person  (of  the  meanest  Capacity)  may 
easily  find  the  nearest  Way  from  one  House  to  another. 
Done  by  several  Hands*  Illustrated  with  proper  Cuts. — 
Sold  by  T.  Bickerton  in  Paternoster-Bow.  Price  6d. 
Where  the  First  Part  may  be  had  at  the  same  Price,  n.d.' 
8vo.    24  leaves. 

Curious  and  amusing  wood-cuts  of  all  the  signs  of  Public  Hous^ 
celebrated  in  the  work  accompany  it,  a  page  being  devoted  to  each, 
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widi  de6criptiye»  satirical  and  hnmoroiiB  yerses  under  erery  sign,  toge- 
ther with  explanatory  and  other  notes. 

An  '*  Advertisement"  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  title-page,  which 
consists  of  remarks  and  additions  such  as  this  : — 

^  Greerge  Clements  is  desired  to  take  notice  that  we  receiyed  his  Letter,  and 
detached  two  of  our  Halt-inquiring  Topers  to  the  Royal  Head  at  the  Three 
Cranes  ;  but  as  our  Messengers  met  with  sancj  langnage  from  the  Hostess,  we 
pass  bj  that  House  and  the  old  Officer  that's  parted  from  his  Wife,  as  not 
worthy  a  Page  in  oar  bodk." 

The  Author  (or  Authors)  then  proceeds  to  the  Signs,  and  commences 
with  the  White  Lion  in  Brick-lane,  under  which  are  thirty  lines 
giying  an  account  of  the  house,  the  landlord  and  the  frequenters  of 
it.  Here  we  meet  with  an  expression  which  was  then  going  out  of 
use  : 

« 

"  The  Fh>p6  that  are  this  Houses  chief  snpport 
Is  Hoi s,  who  justly  now  sits  a  la  mort,**  . 

Of  the  King's  Head  (Charles  I.)  on  the  next  page  we  are  told, 

**  Englands  bless'd  Martyr's  Head  next  daims  om*  call, 
A  Honse  that  rises  by  that  Monarch's  Fall." 

The  next  Sign  we  arriye  at  is  the  singular  one  of  Thomas  Deloney's 
"  Jack  of  Newbury,"  here  called  John  Winchurch,  instead  of  Winch- 
comb.  We  are  informed  that  the  House  itself  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHE. : 

**  Bnilt  in  the  last  of  Englands  Hennr's  days, 
Here  trade  increases  in  this  pyles  decays ;" 

and  that  Winchurch,  or  Winchcomb  then 

"  Fossess'd  two  hundred  Looms  in  one  abode 
And  had  five  hundred  servants  at  his  nod." 

One  of  the  most  curious  Signs  is  that  of  "  The  Flying  Horse,"  on 
the  back  of  which  a  man  sits,  and  with  a  sword  strikes  a  quintain :  if 
he  hit  the  ring,  all  is  well,  but  if  he  miss  it,  he  is  yiolently  struck  by  a 
bag  of  sand.  Here  also  we  haye  the  Tudor  Bose,  in  Bridewell  Alley, 
Southwark,  probably  the  yery  same  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Hens- 
lowe  and  Shakespeare,  and  which  gaye  name  to  the  Bose  Theatre. 
The  Guy  of  Warwick,  in  Milk-street,  is  illustrated  by  a  wood-cut  of 
the  hero  with  a  boar's  head  on  his  spear,  and  the  dun  Cow  at  his  feet. 
On  p.  28,  we  haye  a  droll  representation  of  a  Gk)ose  running  away 
from  a  Ghrid-iron,  the  yery  sign  that  still  exists,  and  was  then,  as  now, 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.    At  the  top  of  the  page  headed  "  Essex 
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Street,"  we  have  what  was  intended  for  the  sign  of  Queen  Elizabeih's 
decapitated  favourite;  and  three  Morris  Dancers,  duly  caparuoned, 
dance  at  the  top  of  a  page,  beginning  with  these  lines : — 

**  The  Man  that  these  Three  Morris  Daneen  owns 
Is,  the*  a  Welchman,  none  of  Merlin's  sons." 

On  the  kst  page  bnt  one  we  have  some  additional  notes  in  prose, 
ending  with  the  following :  "  Those  Grenilemen  who  can  fnmiah  na 
with  any  hints  on  other  houses  are  desired  to  direct  them  to  T.  Bicker- 
ton,  at  the  Crown  in  Pater-noster  Bow,  and  they  shall  be  inserted  in 
onr  Third  afid  Last  Part" 

It  will  be  observed,  as  noted  on  the  title-page»  that  this  is  "  the  second 
part"  of  the  work,  but  we  never  heard  of  it  beforo,  nor  of  any  first  or 
third  parts,  excepting  what  is  said  of  them  in  this  "  second  part." 

Beer  and  Ale  are  stated  to  be  the  chief  drinks  at  the  various  signs 
hitherto  introduced,  bnt  on  the  last  page  of  the  tract,  48,  we  have  a 
notice  of  a  celebrated  "  Gin-honse,"  which  was  open  at  **  Idncoln'a 
Inn,  Backside,"  probably  meaning  what  was,  and  still  is,  called  "  Whet- 
stone Park,"  always  famous  for  its  vices  and  irregularities :  it  begins 

**  As  in  our  first  Part  we  a  Tavern  chose 
With  which  we  did  our  tiresom  Journey  close  9 
So  now,  fatiffu'd  with  drinking  common  Bab, 
Pass  we  to  ue  red  hot  Geneva  Club." 

It  seems  to  have  been  kept  also  as  a  Dancing  School,  by  Simon  Pen 
and  his  wife  Jude.  A  note  is  given  in  the  margin,  informing  us  that 
"  At  this  house  thero  are  three  Clubs  in  a  day,  (7  in  Mom.  12  at  Noon, 
9  at  Night).  Pen's  Eoyal  Gin  cures  the  Gout  sooner  than  the  Anodine 
Necklace."  Thero  is  no  date  to  this  Tract,  but  it  was  probably  an- 
terior to  1690. 


Mannbe  to  DIB  WELL. — The  Maner  to  dye  well.  An  Intro- 
duction moste  compendiously  sheweinge  the  fruiteMI 
remembrance  of  the  last  fowre  things :  That  is  to  say. 
Death,  HeU,  Judgement  and  the  joyes  of  Heauen.  Ga- 
thered out  of  manye  good  Authors,  both  comfortable  and 
profitable  to  the  dilligent  Header.  Learnedly  instructing 
howe  to  provide  for  Death. — ^Imprinted  at  London  by 
Bichard  Johnes.     1579.     8vo.     68  leaves. 
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The  address  "  to  the  Eeader"  commences  at  the  back  of  the  tide* 
page,  and  is  followed  by  three  poems — "  Of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the 
punishment  by  death  for  the  same,  and  of  the  nncertaine  hour  of  death ;" 
— **  Of  Death,  Judgement,  Hell  and  Heayen ;" — and  "  Of  the  houie 
of  Death,  worthy  of  often  repetition."    The  first  begins  thus : 

"  By  simie  against  the  lynng  Lorde 

olde  Adfun,  our  first  Sire, 
Death  to  himselfe  and  all  his  seede 

hath  gained  for  his  hire. 
Mortalitie  and  temporall  death, 

this  gift  oar  Parents  wonne 
In  Paradise  the  fmite  forbyd 

to  eate  when  they  begonne. 
First  sinne  began,  and  after  death 

in  haste  did  it  ensue, 
By  whom  ech  man  mnst  passe  herehence 

as  sore  as  God  is  true.' 

We  juat  afterwards  encounter  a  probable  misprint : 

"  No  shadowe  dark  on  mossie  corps 
more  dnely  doth  attende 
Then  lurking  death,  who  alway  seekes 
Man  to  confoonde  and  ende.'' 

Here  "  mossie"  corps  ought  perhaps  to  be  mossie,  ue.  heavy  or  solid 
corps :  in  the  first  line  of  the  next  poem  we  have  the  word : 

^  Eche  thing  retoms  to  massie  earth, 

and  endes  where  it  begonne  : 
Fresh  flowres  and  all  that  beareth  breath 

as  shades  away  doth  mnne  : 
Nothing  for  lon^  aooompted  is 

that  mnst  in  tmie  decay, 
To  morrowe  next  perhaps  shalbe 

my  death  and  dying  day." 

It  ends  thus : 

"  Dread,  feare,  and  cast  thy  connt  therfore ; 
prepare  thy  harte,  I  say  : 
live  thou  as  thongh  death  present  were, 
thy  doe  preparde  to  pay.*' 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "  leares"  in  the  third  poem,  "  Of  the  houre 
of  Death,  worthy  of  often  repetition  ?"  "  Leer"  is  an  old  word  for 
skin  or  complexian,  and  perhaps,  we  are  here  to  take  it  for  the  cheeks, 

**  Then  trickling  teares  by  watered  leares 

in  flondes  of  gricfe  doth  nmne. 
For  losing  of  the  heavenly  joyes 

that  easly  monght  bene  woon. 
Intycemonts  fowle  of  filthy  fleshe 

just  canse  of  griefe  then  bringes, 
For  that  by  them  the  sweete  delight 

of  heaven  and  heavenly  thinges 

L   L 
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From  BinfuU  soulc  for  every  alas, 

remedilesse  is  reft, 
And  endlesse  paines,  hj  jnst  desart, 

by  God  to  it  is  left 
It  bloaheth  for  that  sinfnll  fleshe 

it  did  80  much  set  hj, 
The  f oode  of  greed j  scrawling  wormea 

in  grave  when  it  doth  lye." 

The  author  describes  a  deaih-bed,  and  then  says : 

'*  Hnge  routes  of  nglye  dreadfull  divelles 

on  thone  side  standeth  neere  ;    • 
The  vertaes  on  the  other  side 

with  Angels  passing  cleare  : 
And  in  the  midst,  betwixt  them  both, 

by  just  and  upright  dome 
Its  dearely  jadged  to  whether  side 

the  wandnng  soule  shall  oome.** 

It  ends : 

**  Praise  be  to  God  our  Savionr, 
and  to  his  name  also, 
Who  naunt  that  to  his  glory  we 
all  Siinges  by  him  may  do." 

The  rest  of  the  work  (we  only  know  of  one  copy  of  it)  is  proee,  and 
ia  thns  beaded :  "  A  ready  Instraction  and  godly  exercise  for  an  bappj 
death,  spoken,  as  it  were,  in  the  person  of  Christe  unto  the  Soole. 
Translated  out  of  the  Booke  called  Pharetra  divini  amorU"  The 
style,  as  may  be  supposed,  does  not  at  all  remind  us  of  Jeremy 
Taylor's  "  Holy  Dying." 


Mabcellinb^  Gbobge. — EpithftlaminTn  (}a]Io-Britaimiciim :  or 
Great  Britaines^  Frances^  and  the  most  parts  of  Europes  un- 
speakable Joy^  for  the  most  happy  Union^  and  blessed 
Contract  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Charles^  Prince 
of  Wales^  and  the  Lady  Henrette  Maria,  Daughter  to  Heniy 
the  fourth,  simamed.  the  Great  &c.— London  Printed  for 
Thomas  Archer,  &c.     1625*    4to.  77  leaves. 

It  is  dedicated  by  the  author,  Greorge  Marcelline,  to  Prince  Charles, 
followed  by  an  Epistle  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  an  address 
"  to  the  Beader."  To  these  is  added  a  large  folding  plate,  represent- 
ing Prince  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria  standing  hand  in  hand,  a 
flying  Cupid  with  a  crowned  flaming  heart  being  between  them :  they 
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are  surroanded  by  architectural  ornaments  and  pedigrees.  A  conplet 
is  placed  on  a  ribbon  over  each  head,  and  there  are  twenty-two  verses 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  which  do  no  great  credit  to  the  aathor's 
Muse,  excepting  for  her  loyalty.    They  are  these : 

"  Thrice  happy  Union  and  Communion  sweet, 
When  Pallas  gives  to  Ceres  lovely  greet ; 
When  Warre  and  Wealth,  when  Peace  and  PoUicie 
Walke  hand-in-hand  in  blissefull  Unitie. 
Two  80  distinct  to  be  so  linct  in  one. 
Like  individuals,  needes  not  heere  be  showne  : 
A  Paradox  ;  yett  those  two  opposites 
Heaven  in  this  Boyall  Paire  blestly  unites  : 
To  make  our  Albions  oderiferoas  Rose 
With  Frannces  Flow'r  de  Luce  dosely  to  dose 
In  holy,  happy,  Heav'n-desir'd  affection. 
To  tottering  Europes  all-admir'd  protection, 
To  make  oar  l^glands  aged  Salomon 
(The  royiJl  Cedar  of  our  Lebanon) 
With  spacious,  specious  branches  to  respring. 
To  joy  the  hearts  of  Subjects  and  of  ]^g. 
By  Mars  his  martiall  might  to  make  Foes  perish, 
By  Ceres  serene  sight  true  Frends  to  cherish, 
In  Charles  and  Henrietta's  hand  and  hart 
To  see  the  seate  of  Virtue,  Armes  and  Art ; 
In  both  to  make  both  Frends  and  Foes  to  wonder  : 
Whom  Heav'n  (thus)  joynes,  lett  none  dare  put  a  snnder." 

The  author  was  prudent  in  making  the  whole  body  of  his  work  prose : 
it  is  a  panegyric  npon  James  I.,  Prince  Charles,  and  Henrietta  Maria. 
In  1624,  he  had  printed  a  broadside  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  which  has  come  down  to  our  time,  but  was  as  little  really 
worth  preservation  as  the  above. 


Masdelet^  JoHy. — Here  is  a  shorte  Besytal  of  certayne  holy 
Doctours  whych  proveih  that  the  naturall  body  of  christ 
is  not  conteyned  in  the  Sacramet  of  the  Lordes  supper  but 
fyguratyvely:  collected  in  myter  by  John  Mardeley. — 
[Colophon.]  Inprinted  at  London  in  Sainct  Andrewes 
Paryshe  in  the  Waredrop^  by  Thomas  Baynalde.  Cum 
privUeffio.    8vo.    B.  L.    8  leaves. 

The  printer  of  this  tract  was  in  business  from  the  year  1640  to  1550, 
and  as  there  is  no  date  in  any  part  of  the  above  work,  we  may  place 
it  in  that  interval.     It  is  singular  to  find  such  a  topic  treated  in  verse 

L  L  2 
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at  all,  mnch  less  in  such  comic  Skeltonical  ''myter"  as  Uie  following, 
with  wMcli  Mardeley  commences : 

*'  It  is  merveled  moche. 
Mens  mTDdes  is  soch. 
To  sow  discorde, 
In  hand  to  take 
Any  boke  to  make 
That  doth  not  accord 
Wyth  Goddes  holy  worde, 
Whych  cutteth  bothe  wayes. 
Frome  that  Testament 
They  do  dysoente 
Into  pTopliane  wayes. 
For  many  whych  lokes 
y  pon  soche  bokes 
Playnly  dothe  see 
Wythe  woordes  conf nse 
Suche  doo  abuse 
The  Tcrytye."  &c. 

However,  he  changes  his  "  myter"  towards  the  condosion  to  a  form 
rather  more  adapted  to  the  subject,  but  stiU  the  question  is  never 
argued  in  a  becoming  manner.  Mardeley's  object  clearly  was,  to  pro- 
duce some  impression  on  the  lower  orders  by  the  popular  character  of 
his  composition.  Three  or  four  copies  only  of  this  "  Sesytal"  are 
known,  and  Herbert  and  Dibdin  (Typ.  Ant.  iv.  671)  have  given  the  title 
(with  five  or  six  variations)  but  not  the  colophon.  Herbert  only  spoke 
of  it  at  second-hand,  and  nobody  has  quoted  any  extract  to  show  the 
real  nature  of  the  production.  Mardeley,  who  had  a  public  employ- 
ment in  the  Mint  under  Henry  VJJJ.,  was  anxious  to  forward  the 
views  of  the  Beformers,  and  to  counteract  the  prevalent  notion  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 


Mabeham^  Gebyase. — The  fSamoas  Wliore^  or  Noble  Cmtizan : 
Gonteining  the  lamentable  complaint  of  Panlina^  the  fionoca 
Roman  Curtizan^  sometimes  Mrs*  unto  the  great  Car- 
dinall  Hypolito^  of  Est.  By  Garvis  Markham. — ^London^ 
Printed  by  N.  B.  for  John  Budge^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  by  the  great  South  gate  of  Paulea.  1609.  4to* 
21  leaves. 

Although  this  rare  poem  is  included  in  nearly  aU  lists  of  Gervase 
Markham's  productions  it  has  never  been  described :  its  merits  are  by 
no  means  great,  but  the  subject  is  original,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
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it  has  ever  been  adopted  by  any  writer  native  or  foreign.    The  Cardinal 

Hippolyto,  mentioned  on  the  title-page  as  the  protector  of  Paulina,  is  the 

same  personage  to  whom  Ariosto  had  dedicated  his  Orlando  Furio9o 

in  1515 ;  but  how  far  the  profligate  incidents  here  contained  are  true 

we  know  not,  nor  indeed  what  was  the  real  connexion  between  Hip« 

polyto  and  the  celebrated  courtesan.    She  is  made  in  seyeral  places  to 

quote  and  to  refer  to  Ariosto  and  his  stories. 

There  is  no  dedication  to  the  performance,  and  it  is  introduced  simply 

by  a  brief  address  from  "  the  Printer  to  the  Eeader,"  in  which  he  says 

nothing  of  the  author,  but  observes  that  the  heroine  "  hath  bin  a  meere 

stranger  to  our  English  nation  till  this  howre."     The  poem,  which 

is  in  couplets,  opens  thus  : — 

"  Althongh  'tis  all  too  late  that  I  complain 
Of  those  deepe  scars  which  on  my  fame  remain^ 
And  that  ansesonably  to  grieve  oar  11 
Shews  ou'  defect  in  reason  ;  yet  I  will 
Take  truce  with  order,  and  lainent  that  fate, 
Whose  strength  of  hope  is  only  desperate.'' 

From  hence  Paulina  goes  oyer  all  the  infamous  transactions  of  her 
wicked  life,-  beginning  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  she  bestowed  her 
charms  upon  "  a  groome  as  base  as  earth"  (by  whom  it  seems  she  had 
a  daughter)  and  was  finally  sold  by  her  mother  to  "  the  great  Cardinal 
Hippolyto,"  who  kept  her  imtil  he  got  rid  of  her  by  marrying  her  to  a 
needy  young  man,  who  spent  all  her  portion  and  abandoned  her.  She 
then  started  in  life  as  a  Soman  courtesan,  and  was  first  kept  by  three 
men,  and  afterwards  by  two,  who  allowed  her  monthly  pensions : — 

**  Besides,  they  gave  me  pendats  wrought  of  gold, 
Bracelets  and  chaines  most  canons  to  behold. 
Perfumed  gloves,  gownes,  kirtles,  vascaies,  mnfies, 
Borders  and  tyers,  rebatoes,  falles  and  rafi^"  &c: 

What  "  vascaies"  may  have  been  we  are  not  able  to  explain,  but  it 
may  have  been  meant  for  waistcoats,  then  much  worn  by  prostitutes  in 
England,  and  from  which  they  were  sometimes  called  waisteoateers 
(See  B.  and  F.'s  "  Wit  without  Money,"  A.  iv.  Sc.  4,  Ac.)  Possibly,  it 
was  some  fashion  derived  from  Biscay,  or  Baske,  but  at  all  eyents  it  was 
an  expensive  part  of  female  habiliments.  Afterwards  Paulina  repents, 
goes  into  a  convent,  but  repents  her  repentance,  breaks  out  afresh  into 
every  species  of  vice,  and,  after  having  gone  all  lengths,  at'  a  yery 
mature  age  falls  in  love  with  a  young  man,  who  uses  her  with  the 
utmost  cruelty :  she  exclaims, 

"  O  yon  that  rich  in  beauty  are,  and  know 
The  strength  of  eies,  and  what  firom  thence  doth  flow, 
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Know  thej  mast  ftde :  then,  wisely  spend  your  youth. 
Lest  scorned  beggery  bring  hated  xuui : 
But,  above  all,  beware  the  plagne  of  lore, 
Lest  yon  my  torment  and  affliction  proYe." 

Her  latest  BuflPering  seems  to  Have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  her 
daughter  married  an  artificer,  instead,  as  it  would  seem,  of  relieving  the 
wants  of  her  mother  by  pursuing  a  course  like  her  own.  NeverUieless, 
Paulina  ends  by  warning  the  yoimg  to  shun  the  vices  to  which  she 
had  yielded :  her  last  lines  are : — 

"  Bemember  that  a  spotlesse  youth  still  beares 
The  noble  markes  of  honourable  yeares : 
The  beauty  of  the  bodie  is  but  winde  ; 
She  truly  fiure  is  that  is  Aire  in  minde. 
When  we  are  dead  we  leave  behind  our  shame. 
And  carry  with  us  nought  but  our  good  name. 
'Tis  ill  to  sinne,  but  much  worse  neare  to  mend : 
A  vertuous  life  doth  make  a  worthy  end." 

The  work  is  ill  printed,  but  it  is  easy  to  correct  most  of  the  errors. 
Markham  makes  only  one  classical  allusion,  and  that  is  to  the  stoij  of 
Jupiter  and  Danae,  or  Diane,  as  it  stands  in  the  text.  Some  blunders 
are  so  glaring,  that  the  author  never  could  have  revised  his  sheets  in 
the  press :  it  vras  hardly  then  usual  to  do  so. 


Mabehah^  Gebvasb. — ^The  Gentlemans  Academie,  or  the  Booke 
of  S.  Albans :  Containing  three  most  exact  and  excellent 
Bookes :  the  first  of  Hawking,  the  second  of  all  the  proper 
termes  of  Hunting,  and  the  last  of  Armorie :  cJl  compiled 
hj  Juliana  Barnes  in  the  jere  from  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  I486.  And  now  reduced  into  a  better  method  by 
G,  M. — ^London  Printed  for  Humfirey  Lownes  &c.  1595. 
4to.    97  leaves. 

This  is  probably  "  the  book  of  the  sciences  of  hawking  and  hunting*' 
to  which  Master  Stephen  alludes  in  Act  I.  Scene  L  of  Ben  J  onsen's 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  which  was  first  acted  either  in  1596  or 
1596.  It  is  a  republication,  vdth  many  variations,  of  a  work  known  by 
the  name  of  *'  The  Book  of  S.  Albans,"  by  Juliana  Barnes,  or  Bemers, 
first  printed,  as  the  above  title-page  correctly  states,  in  1486. 

Markham's  work  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Gentlemen  of  England,  and 
all  the  good  fellowship  of  Huntsmen  and  Falconers ;"  and  he  professes 
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to  Iiave  observed,  in  many  instances,  the  "  plaine  and  homely  English," 
and  the  "  honest  simplicitie"  of  the  old  times.  On  p.  41  is  a  new  title* 
page :  "  The  Booke  of  Armorie.  London  Printed  by  Valentine  Sims 
for  Homfrey  Lownea  &c.  1695,"  and  what  follows  is  a  treatise  on 
"  the  genealogie  of  coate-armorB,  and  how  a  perfit  Gentleman  shall  be 
knowne  firom  an  imperfit  olowne."  The  whole  work  ia  prose.  Mark- 
ham  began  authorship  in  1595. 


Maelowe,  Cheistophbb. — All  Ovids  Elegies :  8  Bookes.  By 
C.  M.  Epigrams  by  J.  D.  At  Middlebourgli.  n.  d.  8yo. 
51  leaves^ 

The  elegies  of  Ovid  were  translated,  as  far  as  they  maybe  considered 
translations,  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  the  epigrams  were  written 
by  Sir  John  Davys,  author  of  **  Orchestra,"  &o.     (See  p.  190.) 

This  edition,  preserved  at  Bridge  water  House,  is  one  of  extraordinary 
rarity,  and,  though  undated,  was  probably  printed  before  the  year  1600, 
and  perhaps  not  long  after  Marlowe's  death  in  1593.  The  versions 
were  subsequently  republished  under  the  same  title  and  without  date, 
but,  judging  irom  the  type,  at  least  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  edition 
now  in  our  hands.  One  ground  for  concluding  that  the  edition  before 
us  was  printed  prior  to  1600,  is  that  an  Epigram  contained  in  it  by 
Sir  John  Davys  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Harington  in  his 
'*  Metamorphosis"  of  Ajaz,  1596,  8vo. ;  "  Heywood  (he  says)  for  his 
Proverbs  and  Epigrams  is  not  yet  put  downe  by  any  of  our  countrey, 
though  one  doth  indeed  come  neare  him,  that  graces  him  the  more  in 
saying  he  puts  him  downe."  ''M.  Davies"  stands  in  the  margin 
opposite,  and  the  psssage  has  reference  to  the  following  Epigram, 

numbered  29 : 

**  In  Haywodwn, 

"  Hayvrood,  that  did  in  Epigrams  excell. 
Is  now  put  do¥me  since  my  light  Muse  arose. 
As  Buckets  are  pnt  downe  into  a  Well, 
Or  as  a  schoole  boy  patteth  downe  his  hose." 

The  same  Epigram  is  answered  by  T.  Bastard  in  his  *'  Chrestoleros," 
1598  (Lib.  n.  Epigr.  15) ;  and  in  '<  Skialetheia,"  printed  in  the  same 
year,  E.  Ghiilpin  takes  up  the  same  subject  as  the  Second  Epigram  of 
Sir  John  Davys.  It  is  pretty  dear,  therefore,  that  there  was  an  edition 
of  Davys'  Epigrams  before  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
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oentoiy.  Marlowe's  paraphrase  of  Ovid's  Elegies  begins  thus,  more 
literally  rendered  from  Ovid's  Epigramma  in  Amores  suos  than  some 
of  the  Elegies  which  follow  it: — 

<*  We  which  were  Ovid's  five  bookes,  now  aie  three, 
For  these  before  the  rest  preferreth  he. 
If  reading  fire,  then  plainst  of  tedionsnease, 
Two  tane  awaj,  thj  labour  will  be  lease." 

After  lib.  I.,  Elegia  15,  comes  "  The  same  by  B.  J.,"  which  maj 
mean  Ben  Jonson,  but  it  is  rather  a  correction  and  improyement  of 
Marlowe,  than  a  new  translation. 


Marlowe^  Chbistopheb. — Hero  and  Leander:  Began  by 
Christopher  Marloe  and  finished  by  (jeorge  Chapman. 
Ut  Nectar  /n^entttn».— London  Printed  by  A.  M.  fox 
Richard  Hawkins :  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop  in  Chan- 
eerie-Lane^  neere  Serjeants  Line.     1629.    4to.  46  leaves, 

Christopher  Marlowe,  or  Marloe,  haying  been  killed  in  a  firaj  by 
Frands  Archer  on  the  1st  June,  1593,  booksellers  seem  to  haye  imme- 
diately set  about  printing  some  of  his  productions :  his  tragedy  of 
"  Edward  the  Second "  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  6th 
July,  1693  :  his  "  first  book  of  Lucan  "  on  the  28ih  September,  and 
his  "  Hero  and  Leander  "  on  the  same  day.  The  but  was  as  much  an 
original  Poem  as  any  work  of  the  kind  could  well  be  rendered, 
founded  upon  an  ancient  fable;  and  accordingly,  while  the  first 
book  of  Lucan  was  entered  as  a  translation  (for  such  it  was),  the 
*'  Hero  and  Leander"  was  said  to  haye  been  "  deyised  "  by  Marlowe. 
The  memorandum  runs  precisely  thus  :— 

'*  zzyiyo  die  Septembr.    [  1 593.] 

John  Wolf.  Entred  for  his  Copye  &c  a  booke  intitiiled  Hero  and 
Leander,  bemg  an. amorous  poem  deyised  by  Christoi^er 
Harlow         ......        yjd" 

Although  entered  for  publication  in  1593,  it  neyertheless  did  not 
make  its  appearance  until  1698,  and  then  it  was  printed,  not  by  John 
Wolf,  but  by  Adam  Islip  for  Edward  Blunt.  G.  Chapman  followed 
up  the  subject,  as  we  may  presume,  before  Marlowe's  portion  came  ont» 
because  near  the  beginning  of  Chapman's  portion,  there  is  a  laboured 
passage  on  the  expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz,  which  could 
not  haye  been  written  after  the  fall  and  execution  of  that  nobleman : 
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Cadiz  is  there,  with  tome  ingenious  constraint,  likened  to  Hero,  and 
**  princely  Essex  *'  to  Leander :  see  also  Meres*  Palladia  Tamia,  1598, 
p.  282,  and  the  quotation  in  Engl.  Fam.  1600,  p.  172. 

There  is  no  especial  raiitj  in  the  edition  of  1629,  but  this  particular 
copy  is  yaluable  on  account  of  the  early  manuscript  notes  it  contains 
relating  to  Marlowe,  his  religious  opinions,  and  his  fate.  As  far  as  we 
know,  Marlowe's  and  Chapman's  portions  of  the  poem  were  printed 
together  for  the  first  time  in  1600,  but  Chapman's  name  was  not 
placed  upon  the  title-page  until  1606,  and  it  continued  in  the  same 
form  in  the  impressions  of  1609,  1613,  1619, 1629,  1634,  and  1637. 
Thus  we  see  also  how  popular  the  work  became.  Chapman  divided  it 
into  six  "  Sestiads,"  and  Marlowe  wrote  no  farther  than  the  end  of  the 
second,  where  we  find  the  following  MS.  note  in  the  copy  before  us : 
•— "  Here  all  that  Marloe  wrot  of  this  subject  ends." 

The  only  date  given  in  these  notes  is  attached  to  the  first,  viz., 
"  Feb.  10.  1640,"  and  they  contain  information,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
derived  from  a  person  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Marlowe  : 
the  name,  which  we  leave  blank,  is  always  represented  by  now  un- 
intelligible cyphers ;  and  the  earliest  note,  which  is  upon  the  title- 
page,  is  this,  in  a  plain  large  hand : — 

'**Feb.  10.  1640.  Mr.  —  said  that  Marloe  was  an  Atheist  and  wrot  a 
booke  against  the  Trinitie  :  how  that  it  was  all  one  mans  making,  and  would 
have  printed  it,  bat  it  would  not  be  sufierd  to  he  printed.  Hee  was  a  rare 
Bcholu:  and  made  excellent  verses  in  Latine.    Hee  ^ed  aged  about  30." 

Here  the  word  "  Trinitie  "  (which  is  pretty  clearly  to  be  made  out) 
is  in  cypher,  as  well  as  Marlowe's  name.  Another  MS.  note  on  the 
title-page  has  been  so  entirely  obliterated  as  to  be  illegible.  At  the 
back  of  the  title-page  is  a  specimen  of  Marlowe's  Latin  verses.  In 
ohitum  konaraiissimi  viri  Sogeri  Mantoood  Militis,  Quastori  Segi' 
nalu  Capitalis  Baronis :  these  we  do  not  here  subjoin,  because  they 
are  printed,  from  this  book,  in  the  £ev.  A.  Dyce's  edition  of  "  Mar- 
lowe's Works,"  in.  p.  308.  We  add,  however,  what  forms  part  of 
the  same  MS.  note,  but  which  the  Eev.  Mr.  Dyce  has  not  given : — 

"  Quanqnam  Aristoteles  reliqmt  dnbinm  problema  hoc  esse  An  tit  mnndvs 
tetemnSf  tamen  in  earn  sententiam  mclinat  quod  tit  atemiu,  Neqne  enim 
humana  ratio  altiiis  potest  ascendere  qnam  nt  statnat  muidmn  esse  letemum, 
et  infinitos  homines  prsBcessisse  nos,  ac  seqni,  hie  cogitnr  snbsistere.  Sed  ex 
hac  ipsa  seqnitmr  pencnloflissima  opinio,  qood  anima  sit  mortalis,  qnia  philoso- 
phia  nescit  jAwca  infinita,  necesse  enim  est  rationem  hmnanmn  majestate  harum 
rerun  obmi,  et  impingere. — Lath.  Enar.  in  prim.  cap.  Gen." 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  printed  dedication  by  E.  B.  to  Sir  Thomas 
Walsingham,  we  read  as  follows  in  MS. : — 
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**  Christoplier  Mkrloe,  who  wrot  the  2  first  Bestiads  of  Hero  and  Lemder 

was  an  acqnaintanc  of  Mr. of  Dover  whom  hee  made  become  an  — — > 

BO  that  hee  was  f aine  to  make  a  recantation  nppon  this  Text,  "  The  foole  hath 

said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God." woidd  say  (as  Gkden)  that  Man  waa 

a  more  excellent  composition  then  a  beast,  and  by  reason  thereof  could 
speak  ;  bnt  affirmed  that  his  soul  dyed  with  his  body,  and  as  wee  remember 
nothing  before  wee  were  borne,  so  wee  shall  rememb^  nothing  when  wee  are 
dead. 

"  This learned  all  Marloe  by  heart,  and  diyers  other  bookes :  he  would 

never  have  above  one  book  at  a  time,  and  when  hee  waa  perfect  in  it»  hee 
would  put  it  away  and  get  another.  Hee  was  a  veiy  good  scholar :  teaU 
Mr. '' 

Before  the  oommencement  of  the  poenit  on  the  miurgin,  we  read 
these  words : — 

''  Latet  in  moliere  aliquid  miyns  potentins  omnibns  aliis  hnmanls  yolnpta- 
tlbos."    Marloe  was  stabd  with  a  dagger,  and  dyed  swearing. 

There  are  no  other  notes,  but  whoeyer  made  them  was  a  moet  dili^ 
gent  reader  of  the  book,  and  has  nnderaoored  paaaagea  that  he  liked 
best  throughout,  but  especially  in  Marlowe's  portion — ^the  two  first 
Sestiads.  It  should  seem,  from  a  passage  referring  to  Marlowe  on  sign. 
F  2  b.,  that  he  had  urged  Chapman  to  complete  his  unfinished  song*- 

**  Tell  it  how  moch  hU  late  detirea  I  tender,"  &c 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  Marlowe  and  Chapman  were  acquainted ; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  there  exists  any  direct  eyidence  on  that  point. 
Chapman  greatly  admired  Marlowe. 


Maslowe^  Chbistopheb.— The  second  part  of  the  Historle, 
called  the  Nature  of  a  Woman :  Contayning  the  end  of 
the  strife  betwixt  Persons  and  Theseus.  Compiled  by  C* 
M. — ^A.t  London,  Printed  by  the  Widow  Orwin  for  Cle- 
ment Ejiight,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  little 
North-doore  of  S.  Paules  Church.  1596.  4to.  B.  L. 
22  leaves. 

We  haye  placed  the  great  name  of  Marlowe  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  because  Malone  (who  only  had  a  copy  of  the  work)  wrote  on 
the  fly-leaf,  "  Probably  C.  M.  means  Christopher  Marlowe."  Nothing, 
howeyer,  is  less  probable.  Whether  Malone  eyer  read  the  tract  or 
not,  we  are  quite  sure,  after  a  patient  perusal,  that  Marlowe  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  authorship  of  it;  and  that  the  initials  C.  M. 
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were  prefixed  to  indnoe  buyers  to  beliere  that  they  were  purchasing 
the  posthmnons  work  of  a  most  popular  poet,  who  had  been  killed 
three  years  before.  From  beginning  to  end  there  is  but  one  passage 
which  has  the  slightest  pretence  to  poetical  excellence :  it  is  not  far 
from  the  commencement,  where  King  Persens  meets  with  his  wild 
son,  AdriannSy  wandering  in  a  wood  "invironed  with  a  circle  of 
mightie  monntaines,  like  the  fOrme  of  an  artifidall  theater,  whence 
from  erexy  side  the  idle  beholders  sit  and  see  the  arte  of  imitating 
actors."  Several  other  poets  have  used  the  same  simile  (see  p.  496), 
but  C.  M.  is  the  earliest  author  we  have  met  with  who  employed 
it :  here,  too,  we  faaye  been  compelled  to  correct  the  grammar,  for 
nts  and  se&9,  in  the  original*  do  not  agree  with  their  antecedent  "be- 
holders:" and,  we  feel  couTincedthat,  whoever  wrote  the  '*  second  part" 
of  "  the  Nature  of  a  Woman  "  borrowed  the  thought  from  some  pre* 
ceding  writer.  Nobody  but  Malone  has,  we  think,  ever  charged  it  upon 
Marlowe,  and  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  works  not  a  word  is  said 
about  any  such  production.  This  may  be  deemed  an  omission,  seeing 
that  Marlowe's  initials  are  obvious  on  the  title-page,  and  that  Malone 
was  misled  by  them. 

What  may  have  become  of  the^r^  part  of  this  "  Historic,  called  the 
Nature  of  a  Woman,"  nobody  has  discovered :  it  ^must  have  been  lost, 
and  we  only  know  that  it  once  had  existence  by  this  single  copy  of 
"  the  ieeond  part."  It  is  just  within  the  range  of  possibility  that 
Marlowe,  in  his  lifetime,  having  penned  and  published  a  Jirti  pari 
(though  none  of  his  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors  give  a 
hint  of  the  kind),  some  wretchedly  inferior  scribe,  after  Marlowe's 
death  in  1693,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  and  attributed  this 
"  second  part "  to  him  also. 

The  whole  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  it  begins  almost  un* 
intelligibly  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  first  portion  of  the  work ; 
for  we  are  compelled  to  take  up  the  story  in  the  middle,  and  to  un- 
tangle and  join  the  broken  and  ragged  thread  of  the  narrative.  After- 
wards we  find  abundant  materials  for  a  romance,  but  employed  most 
inartificially  and  clumsily.  We  have  two  kings,  brothers,  fighting  for 
their  thrones — a  wild  son,  who  had  been  nursed  and  nourished  in  his 
infancy  by  a  lioness — two  malignant  queens,  rivalling  each  other  in 
bad  qualities,  and  thence,  as  the  writer  contends,  displaying  the  true 
"  nature  of  a  woman  " — a  band  of  Outlaws,  the  hero  falling  in  love 
with  the  reputed  daughter  of  the  chief— bloody  battles  and  desperate 
personal  encotmters,  in  which  the  hero  of  course  displays  prodigious 
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prowess,  and,  finally,  the  pacification  of  the  kings  and  expomue  of  iher 
qneens,  with  the  happy  union  and  enthronement  of  the  loren.  There 
seems  nothing  wanting  to  the  machinery  but  a  giant  and  an  enchanter. 

The  whole  is  prose  with  the  exception  of  two  detached  speeimens  of 
verse,  neither  of  which  is  worth  qnoting,  so  common-plaee  are  they  in 
topics  and  treatment,  and  so  nnlike  anything  that  Marlowe's  genina 
wotdd  have  produced.  As  for  the  pr6se,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it  is  its  tedious  alliteration : — "  But  as  it  fares  (says  the  author  in 
one  place)  with  the  ever-swelling  surges  of  the  senceles  seas,  that,  the 
weary  water  working,  men  fall  from  the  greedie  gripe  of  Scillaes 
shivering  shores,  into  the  covert  Charibdes  cruel  course."  Of  the  hero, 
named  Adrianus,  we  are  told,  "  To  bee  short,  there  was  perfection  of 
bodie  without  the  pampering  of  pride,  vertue  of  mind  without  the 
varietie  of  misleading  manners,  a  true  telling  tongue  that  never  tasted 
a  trifling  tale :  so  heere  was  deciphered  the  difference  betwixt  the  in- 
tent of  nature  in  our  first  creation,  and  the  event  of  use  in  our  eduea- 
tion ;  for  that  the  one  first  formes  all  thinges  to  the  best,  and  the  other, 
in  the  end,  finimes  them  commonly  to  the  worst." 

Perseus  and  Theseus  are  the  two  contending  brothers,  and  the  for* 
mer  is  the  father  of  Adrianus,  the  hero,  and  the  latter,  of  Laryna,  the 
heroine :  the  Outlaw  js  of  course  nothing  less  than  a  disguised  prince. 
At  the  close  no  poetical  justice  is  inflicted  on  the  guilty  queens,  fn^ 
they  fall  down  before  their  husbands,  and  are  instantly  forgiven  the* 
intended  "  murthering  of  their  children  when  infants."  The  winding 
up  is  mere  patch-work  and  botchery. 


Marrtagb. — A  complaynt  of  them  that  be  to  sooDe  maryed. 
4to.    B.  L.     13  leaves, 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  very  late  in  his  career,  (his  will  was  proved  on 
the  19th  January,  1534-5)  put  forth  three  semi-serious  tracts  upon 
matrimonial  alliances ;  and  as  the  present  is  dated  1535,  we  may 
feel  pretty  confident  that  it  was  the  latest  production  of  his  press,  and 
that  it  was  not  issued  until  after  his  death.  The  date,  1535,  is  given 
in  a  very  unusual  manner  in  the  rhyming  conclusion,  or  colophon, 
which  runs  in  these  terms  :^- 

"  Here  endeth  a  fall  dolefuU  compla3riite 
Of  numy  a  man  of  there  one  ooncorde. 
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Lokynge  with  £m»  pale,  wanne  and  f aynte, 
Cnrsynge  the  tyme  of  theyr  accorde. 
FTnysshed  and  done  the  jere  of  onr  lorde 
A  thousand  ccccc  and  xxxy  at  London, 
£nprynted  also  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
In  fletestrete  at  the  sygne  of  the  son." 

On  the  title-page,  or  rather  on  the  first  leaf,  is  a  woodcut  (oflken 
used  for  other  pieces)  of  two  men  conversing.  The  other  tracts  on  the 
same  theme  have  no  dates,  and  are  respectiyelj  called  **  The  pajne  and 
sorowe  of  enyll  maryage,"  and  "  The  complaynte  of  them  that  ben  to 
late  maryed :"  they  are  all  obyionsly  translations  firom  the  French, 
and  as  the  translator,  Eobert  Copland,  put  his  name  to  the  last,  we  need 
not  hesitate  long  in  assigning  the  two  others  to  him.  All  three  were 
nnknown  to  Ames  and  Herbert,  and  Dr.  Dibdin  strangely  inserted  the 
one  marked  1535  among  the  undated  productions  of  the  press  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde.    We  subjoin  two  or  three  characteristic  extracts. 

The  first  stanza,  after  a  briefe  introduction,  is  this : — 

**  Now  am  I  in  grete  myschefe  and  sorowe ; 
To  soone  I  put  my  body  in  gage  : 
I  lyve  in  care,  nvght,  even  and  morowe, 
Lytell  lacketh  that  I  ne  enrage. 
To  be  to  soone  maryed  I  layde  my  gage  : 
Cursed  be  the  tyme  that  I  it  ever  knewe. 
The  devyll  have  his  parte  of  maryage, 
And  of  hym  that  me  fyrste  thcrto  drcwe." 

He  follows  it  up  by  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  young,  warning  them 
to  eschew  marriage,  and  says : — 

•*  Better  ye  were  withouten  harme 
For  to  become  a  celestyne, 
A  grey  frere,  Jacopyn,  or  a  carme. 
An  hermyte  or  a  firere  Austyne  : 
Fie  ye  therfro,  ye  seke  your  fyne, 
And  the  abregmente  of  your  dayes  ; 
Wherf  ore  do  not  your  self  enclyne 
To  entre  with  lyght  and  other  wayes.*' 

He  states  that  if  he  required  his  wife  to  do  anything  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  family,  she  instantly  called  in  her  mother  :-— 

**  Than  cometh  her  cosyns  also 
For  to  complysshe  my  passion  ; 
Her  gosseps  and  her  neyghboures  to, 
Semblynge  lyke  a  prosessyon. 
God  knewe  what  destruccyon, 
Drynkynge  my  wyne  all  at  theyr  ease  : 
All  tiiynee  goeth  to  perdycyon  ; 
Never^eles  I  musfte  nolde  my  pease." 

As  a  hint  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  he  asserts  that  wives  went  on 
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pilgrimages  merely  for  pleasure,  and  for  the  sake  of  spending  their 
husbands'  money :— - 

^  Then  mnst  they  haye  newe  haby  tea, 
Gownes  and  omer  a  byllemente^, 
Rjnges  of  golde,  perles  and  cresoljtes, 
Bedes  and  gyrdelles  with  long  pendentes,"  &c 

This,  cannot  £ul  to  remind  the  reader  of  Ghanoer*s  Wife  of  Bath : — 

^  Therefore  made  I  my  yisjrtatioDS 
To  yigilles  and  to  prooefleyonsy 
To  preachyngs  eke  and  to  pilgrymagesy 
To  pUiyes  of  myracles,  and  to  manages, 
And  weared  on  my  gay  skarlet  gytes." 

The  author,  or  rather  translator,  concludes  by  assuring  us,  that  this 
is  **  his  fyrst  werke :"  it  might  be  the  first  Copland  had  rendered  into 
English,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  it  must  have  been  about  the  last  upon 
which  the  press  of  Wynky  n  de  Worde  was  employed :  his  TUa  .StopLt 
however,  bears  the  same  date,  viz.  1635. 


Mabston,  John. — The  Metamorphosis  of  Pigmalions  Image. 
And  Certaine  Satyres. — ^At  London^  Printed  for  Edmond 
Matts  &c.     1598.     8yo.    45  leaves. 

Marston  is  to  be  placed  seyenth  in  the  list  of  English  satirists. 
Bishop  Hall,  to  whom  he  often  alludes,  being,  as  elsewhere  shown  (p. 
367),  the  sixth,  though  claiming  to  rank  as  the  first.  Marston  is  a 
manly,  vigorous,  but  oft»n  rugged  writer,  and  seems  sometimee 
eyen  to  disdain  graces  of  style  and  ornaments  of  poetry.  He  was  an 
original  thinker,  but  his  satirical  productions  are  full  of  local,  personal 
and  temporary  allusions,  which  are  now  often  unintelligible. 

"  The  Metamorphosis  of  Pigmalions  Image  "  is  dedicated  *'  To  the 
Worlds  mightie  Monarch  Grood  Opinion  ;"  and  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  author  was  to  ridicule,  and  to  show  the  immorality  and  eril  ten- 
dency of  a  class  of  poems  then  fashionable,  and  to  which  Shake- 
speare's **  Venus  and  Adonis  "  belongs. 

The  main  production  consists  of  thirty-nine  six-line  stanzas.  The 
**  certain  satires,"  four  in  number,  and  all  written  in  couplets,  follow, 
but  the  yersification  is  sometimes  harsh,  and  the  rhyme  frequently 
careless  and  defective. 

Preceding  the  satires  is  a  poem  headed  Beaetio,  wholly  occupied  by 
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a  Tindication  of  the  writers  whom  Hall  had  previoii8l7  attacked  in  his 
"  Virgidemiamm:"  addressing  that  author,  Marston  exclaims : 

**  Yaine  envions  detractor  from  the  good, 
What  cjnicke  spirit  rageth  in  thy  blood  ? 
Qamiot  a  poore  mistaken  title  Bcape, 
But  thon  must  that  onto  thy  Tombrell  scrape  ?" 

and  he  subsequently  adds  four  of  the  smoothest  lines  in  his  volume : 

''  So  have  I  seene  the  March  wind  striye  to  fade 
The  fairest  hewe  that  Art  or  Nature  made  : 
So  I^yy  still  doth  barke  at  clearest  shine, 
And  strives  to  staine  heroyick  acts  devine." 

The  dedication  to  Good  Opinion  is  subscribed  W.  £.,  the  initials  of 
William  Slinsayder,  the  name  under  which  Marston  published  his 
earlier  productions.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Masque,  existing  only  in 
MS.,  and  of  an  uncertain  date,  which  he  wrote  for  Alice,  Countess  of 
Derby,  who  was  married  to  the  first  Lord  EUesmere.  It  is  thus  dedi* 
cated  to  her  Ladyship  in  the  author's  own  handwriting : 

«  Madam, 

If  my  slight  Mnse  may  ante  yor  noble  merrit 
My  hopes  are  crownd,  &  I  shall  cheere  my  spirit ; 
But  if  my  weake  qniU  droopes,  or  seems  nnfitt 
Tis  not  yor  want  of  worth,  but  mine  of  witt 

**  The  servant  of  yor  Honor'd 
"Vhtnes 
"John  Mabston." 

The  body  of  the  Masque  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  some  person  whom 
Marston  probably  employed  for  the  purpose. 


Maebton,  John. — ^The  Scourge  of  Villanie.  Three  Bookes 
of  Satyres.  Perseus.  Nee  acampros  metuentia  carmina, 
nee  thfis. — ^At  London,  Printed  by  J.  B.  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  John  Bnzbie  &c.     1598.     8yo.     62  leaves. 

A  second  edition  of  these  satires  was  printed  in  the  following  year, 
without  the  name  of  any  stationer  or  bookseller.  This  caution,  no 
doubt,  arose  out  of  an  order  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  4th  of  June,  1599,  under  which 
Msrston's  Satires,  Dayys's  Epigrams,  and  some  other  works  of  a 
similar  kind  were  burned  at  Stationers'  Hall.  A  decree  was  also  then 
issued  that  "  no  satires  or  epigrams  should  be  printed  hereafter." 
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The'  main  difference  between  the  editions  of  ''The  Scourge  of 
Yillanie"  in  1598  and  1599  is,  that  the  latter  contains  an  additional 
satire  personally  directed  against  Hall,  produced  by  an  Epigram  which 
HaU  had  "  caused  to  be  pasted  to  the  latter  page  of  erery  JPigmaUon 
that  came  to  the  stationers  of  Cambridge." 

Marston  dedicates  this  Tolume  "  To  Detraction/'  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Satires  he  inserts  an  invocation  "To  everlasting  Oblivion."  Few 
authors,  however,  seeni  to  have  been  fonder  of  notoriety,  although 
he  affected  to  despise  thimself  as  well  as  his  contemporaries.  He 
subscribes  a  prose  address  "  To  those  that  seeme  judidall  perasera/* 
W.  Kinsayder.  In  the  comedy  of  "  The  Betum  from  Parnassus," 
1606,  Marston  is  called  "Monsieur  Kinsayder;"  and  in  his  own 
play,  "What  you  Will,"  1607|  he  applies  the  same  name  to  one  of 
his  snarling  characters. 

The  satires  in  "  The  Scourge  of  YiUanie"  are  of  precisely  the  same 
description  as  those  which  foUow  "Figmalions  Image"  in  the  former 
volume,  and  they  excited  much  attention :  the  first  clumsy  couplet, 

**  I  beare  the  sconrge  of  last  Rhamnnsia, 
Lashing  the  lew&es  of  BritatQia," 

was  afterwards  often  thrown  in  Marston's  teeth.  In  a  prose  address 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  signed  Theriomastix,  he  protests  against  its 
being  supposed  that  he  taxed  particular  persons,  and  not  general  vices. 


Mabtin's  Theses. — ^Theses  Martinianae:  That  is  certaine 
demonstrative  Conclusions  sette  downe  and  collected  (as 
it  should  seeme)  by  that  famous  and  renowmed  Clarke, 
the  reverend  Martin  Marprelate  the  great  &c.  Published 
and  set  foorth  as  an  after-birth  of  the  noble  Gentleman 
himselfe  by  a  pretty  stripling  of  his,  Martin  Junior,  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  his  good  neame  and  nunka,  Maister 
John  Kankerbury  &o. — ^Printed  by  the  assignes  of  Martin 
Junior,  without  any  priviledge  of  the  Cater-caps.  8vo. 
16  leaves. 

This  Ib,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  Marprelate  tracts,  but 
it  well  deserves  more  notice  than  it  has  ever  received  for  the  personal 
and  other  allusions  it  contains.     Kempe,  the  famous  comic  Shake- 
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upearian  actor,  is  mentioned  by  name  in  it,  he  having  made  himself 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  Poritans  by  the  manner  in  which,  with  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  poets  of  the  day,  he  had  turned  them  into  ridicule 
on  the  stage.  The  date  is  given  at  the  conclusion,  instead  of  on  the 
title  page,  yiz.  22  July,  1589.  John  Eankerbury  is,  of  course,  John 
Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  Martin  Junior,  who  sub- 
scribes the  tract,  caUs  his  ''  neame  and  nunka,"  meaning  his  eame  and 
uncle,  "  eame"  being  the  A.*S.  word  for  uncle.  Martin  Junior  in  one 
place  thus  addresses  himself  to  his  supposed  father,  Martin  Senior. 

*'  Feare  none  these  beastes,  these  pursuivants,  these  Mar-martins,  these  stage- 
players,  these  prelates,  these  popes,  these  divels,  and  al  they  can  do.  Qnit 
yonr  selfe  but  as  like  a  man,  as  you  have  doone  in  Sai  any  Worke,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  yon  will  make  tiiese  rogish  priests  lie  in  the  kenel.  *  *  *  There 
bee  that  affirme  the  rimers  and  stage-players  to  have  deane  put  yon  out  of 
countenance,  that  you  dare  not  againe  shew  your  face.  Alas  t  poore  haglers, 
their  fathers  are  too  yoxms  to  outface  the  least  of  your  sonnes.  *  *  *  and 
therefore  I  perswade  my  aeUe,  that  they  their  selves  are  thoroughlie  perswaded^ 
ka  my  nunka  Bridfi;es,  that  vou  contemne  such  kenel  rakers  and  scullions  as, 
to  their  shame,  in  the  time  ot  your  silence  have  solde  themslves  for  pence  a  piece 
to  be  derided  of  come  who  so  will,  to  see  a  companie  of  disguised  asses." 

He  afterwards  goes  on  to  show  still  farther  how  sore  the  Puritans 
were  at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  exposed  by  actors  to  the 
laughter  of  public  audiences : 

'*  The  stage-players,  poore,  sillie  hunger-starved  wretches  I  they  have  not  so 
much  as  an  honest  catling  to  live  in  the  commonwealth  :  And  they,  poore 
varlets,  are  so  base  minded  as,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  veriest  rogue  in  England, 
for  one  poore  pennie,  they  will  be  glad  to  open  stage  to  play  the  ignonunious 
fooles  for  an  houie  or  two  together." 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  writer  mentions,  by  name,  Kempe  and 
others  who  had  especially  incurred  their  enmity,  one  of  them  the  very 
man  who  followed  "  John  Kankerbury"  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  at 
Lambeth — ^Bancroft. 

"My  second  and  last  advise  is  this,  in  a  word :  Snfler  no  more  of  these 
haggling  and  prophane  pamphlets  to  be  published  against  Martin,  and  in 
de^ce  of  the  hierarchy.  Otherwise,  thou  shalt  but  commend  thy  foUie  and 
ignorance  unto  the  world  to  be  notorious.  Mar-Martin,  Leonerd  Wright, 
Fregnevile,  Dick  Bancroft,  Tom  Blan  o'Bedford,  Kempe,  serve  thee  for  no 
other  use  but  to  worke  thy  mine,  and  to  bewray  their  owne  shame  and  miserable 
ignorance." 

It  was  on  account  of  the  success  of  Kempe's  theatrical  ridicule  of  the 
Puritans  that  Thomas  Nash,  at  this  date,  dedicated  to  him  his  famous 
humorous  and  satirical  attack  upon  them  "  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot," 
which  followed  up  Lyly's  "  Pap  with  an  Hatchet "  (p.  503),  and  was 
quite  as  popular. 

u  M 
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Mabtin^  Junior. — ^The  just  censure  and  reproofe  of  Martin 
Junior.  Wherein  the  rash  and  undiscrete  headines  of  the 
foolish  youth  is  sharply  mette  with^  and  the  boy  hath  his 
lesson  taught  him  &c.    8yo.    B.  L.    16  leaves. 

This  is  professedly  a  reply  to  ''  Theses  Martdniana  "  (p.  628),  and 
near  the  oommencement  Anthony  Monday  is  yery  ahnsively  handled : 
"  Ah,  thou  Judas !  thou  that  hast  alreadie  betrayed  the  Papistes,  I 
thinke,  meanest  to  betray  us  also."  However,  the  most  interesting 
passage,  in  the  prose  part  of  the  tract,  is  what  it  says  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  the  report  that  he  was  connecting  himself  with 
the  puritanical  party : — 

"  And  in  faith,  I  thinke,  they  doe  my  Lord  of  Essex  f;reate  wrong  that  wj 
he  favoim  Martin :  I  doe  not  thinke  he  will  be  so  miwise  as  to  favour  those 
who  are  enemies  to  the  state.  For,  if  he  doe,  her  Miyesty,  I  can  tell  him,  wiU 
withdraw  her  gracioos  &voar  from  him.'* 

This  is  important  as  regards  the  biography  of  the  unfortanate 
favourite.  There  are  two  specimens  of  versification  near  the  end,  the 
character  of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  following  brief  quotation : — 

"  Religion  I  lothed,  my  selfe  I  betrothed 
to  all  the  lewd  snares  of  sinne  : 
Tis  shame  to  say  more,  take  heede  of  a  whore  ; 
her  markes  sticke  yet  in  my  skinne." 

A  line  is  also  quoted  from  some  publication  of  the  time,  which  is 

remarkable  as  being  a  sort  of  English  pentameter :  the  writer  of  the 

tract  says : — 

"  Bnt,  BTire,  now  I  thinke  on  it,  he  brought  it  in  onlie  but  to  make  np  his 
ryme.    And  yon  scanne  it  well,  tis  a  pretie  one  ;  marke  it  well : 

'  O  England  I  now  f ul  often  mnst  thon  Pater  noster  say.' 

How  aayst  thon  ?  hast  thon  any  skil  in  Mosike  ?  If  thon  have,  then  I  am 
snre,  thon  wilt  confesse  with  me  that  this  bastarde  pentameter  verse  hath  a 
fine  Bweete  loose  at  the  latter  ende,  with  a  draught  of  Darbie  sJe." 

The  publication  is  without  date,  place,  or  printer,  but  mnat  have 
come  out  about  1589  or  1590. 


Martin  Mabpbeiate. — ^A  Dialogue  wherin  is  plainly  laide 
open  the  tyrinnicall  dealing  of  L.  Bishopps  against  Gods 
children :  with  certaine  points  of  doctrine,  wherein  they 
approove  themselves  (according  to  D.  Bridges  his  judge- 
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ment)  to  be  truely  the  Bishops  of  the  Divel.     [Mallach. 
2.  7.  8.  9.]     8vo.    B.  L-    16  leaves. 

This  is  a  rather  clerer  tract  on  behalf  of  the  Puritans,  and  it  con- 
sists of  a  discussion  between  a  Poritan,  a  Papist,  Jack  of  Both-sides, 
and  an  Idol  Minister ;  but  what  is  meant  by  the  last,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Papist,  is  not  very  evident,  unless  it  mean  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  was  still  willing  to  aUow  the  use  of 
images.  We  are  not  about  to  quote  from  it  any  of  the  arguments  pro 
and  con,  but  merely  to  extract  an  interesting  paragraph  or  two  relating 
to  Waldegrave,  the  printer ;  who,  it  seems  on  this  authority,  got  into 
disgrace  for  applying  his  press  to  the  production  of  pieces  of  a  con- 
troversial and  offensive  character.  In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  his 
types,  Sec.  in  London  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  king's 
printer,  but  subsequently  returned  back  to  his  first  place  of  business. 
Jack  of  Both-sides  inquires  of  the  Minister — 

"  Master  Vicker,  how  long  was  it  since  Waldegraves  goods  were  destroyed  ? 
I  have  heard  of  him  before  now,  bnt  I  know  him  not. 

**  Minigter.  Tush  !  yon  knowe  him  well  enough,  I  am  sure  :  it  is  since  his 
goodes  weere  destroied  about  Ester  was  a  twelve  moneth. 

"  Jack,  And  hath  he  bene  all  this  time  absent  from  his  family  ? 

'*  Minuter.  I,  sir  ;  and  if  he  had  bin  there,  he  would  easily  have  bin  had,  for 
he  hath  bin  watcht  well  enough  for  that. 

"  Puritane.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  how  they  deale  with  him  :  when  they  have 
any  suspition  that  he  is  at  home,  although  he  dorst  never  come  home,  they 
sticke  not,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  to  breake  downe  the  maine  walles  of 
his  honse,  and  enter  with  constables  and  pnrsivants :  and  this  is  a  common 
thing  with  them. 

*'  Jack.  I  am  perswaded  the  Bishops  had  bin  better  to  have  given  him  freely 
two  hundred  pounds  towards  the  setting  up  of  a  newe  printing  honse  for  him- 
selfe,  then  to  have  destroied  his  as  long  as  they  have  done." 

This  is  all  that  relates  to  Waldegrave,  and  it  is  the  first  time  the 
information  has  been  obtained  from  the  same  source.  The  following 
passage  mentions  another  person,  who  seems  to  have  been  actively 
employed  by  the  Bishops,  and  whose  name  has  already  occurred 
(p.  37)  as  the  antagonist  of  Bonner.  There  were,  however,  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Avale,  Lemeke  (or  Lamech)  and  John :  the 
latter  was  perhaps  a  pursuivant,  for  we  are  here  told  "  If  there  be  any 
in  any  charge,  the  Bishops  have  their  John  Avales  to  fetch  them  up 
before  them,  and  then,  if  they  will  not  subscribe,  out  of  the  ministry 
he  goes  roundly." 

Prom  first  to  last  the  Puritan  is  represented  as  having  the  best  of 
the  argument,  and  not  a  few  singular  and  libellous  anecdotes  and  tales 
of  Bishops  are  introduced. 

K   M   2 
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Maetin^s  Month's  Mind. — ^Martins  Months  mind,  that  is  a 
certaine  report,  and  true  description  of  the  Death,  and 
Funeralls  of  olde  Martin  Marre-prelate,  the  great  make- 
bate  of  England,  and  father  of  the  Factions  &c, 

Martin  the  Ape,  the  dronke,  and  the  madde, 
The  three  Martins  are  whose  workes  we  have  had. 
If  Martin  the  fourth  come,  after  Martins  so  erill, 
No  man,  nor  beast  comes,  but  Martin  the  devill. 

1589.    4to.    82  leaves. 

This  tract  has  been  attributed  to  Thomas  Nash,  but  without  any- 
sufficient  authority :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  dedicated  to  "  Pasquine  of 
England,"  a  title  that  was  given  to  Nash.  The  probability  is  that  it 
came  from  the  same  pen  aa  "  Pap  with  an  Hatchet/'  The  local  and 
temporary  allusions,  especially  as  regards  the  theatre  and  drama,  are 
rery  curious,  and  among  other  things  it  is  stated,  that  Martin  Marpre- 
late  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage  prior  to  1589.  From  other  autho- 
rities we  know  that  this  offence  was  first  committed  by  the  Children 
of  Pauls,  and  that  they  were  silenced  in  consequence  for  a  considerable 
time.  (Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry,  I.  275).  At  the  end  is  a  variety 
of  humourous  Epitaphs  upon  Martin  Mar-prelate,  and  the  whole  tract 
is  highly  amusing.  It  is  subscribed  ''  Marphorius,"  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  printer  nor  bookseller  in  any  part  of  it.  We  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  publication  was  considered  dangerous. 


Mabtybs. — ^The  complaynt  of  veritie  made  by  John  Brad- 
ford. An  Exhortation  made  by  Mathewe  Rogers  nnto  his 
children.  The  complaynt  of  Banfe  Allerton  and  others, 
being  prisoners  in  Lolers  tower,  and  wrytten  with  blood, 
how  God  was  their  comforte.  A  Song  of  Caine  and  Abell. 
The  Saiyng  of  maister  Hooper  &c,  and  his  saying  at  his 
deathe.     Anno  Domini  MDUX.     Svo.     B.  L*    16  leaves* 

« 

Our  object  in  noticing  this  very  rare  work  (from,  as  we  apprehend, 
a  foreign  press,  and  it  has  no  printer's  name)  la  not  to  give  specimens 
from  Bradford's  or  Bogers's  known  poems  (so  to  call  them)  but  to 
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make  a  few  quotations  from  that  part  of  the  publication  which  wa^ 
contributed  by  Salph  Allerton,  a  new  name  in  our  rhyming  literature. 
His  merits  of  this  kind  are  yery  small,  but  still  not  entirely  to  be 
passed  over.  A  Bobert  Allerton  is  mentioned  by  Bichard  HI.  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  E.  Hastings  (Ellis  2.  Ser.  1. 150),  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  Balph  Allerton  was  descended  from  him.  He  was  the 
writer  of  ''  a  briefe  rehersall  of  part  of  the  auotours  trouble"  in  the 
small  work  which  forms  the  heading  of  the  present  article,  and  the 
stanza  he  uses  is  somewhat  peculiar : — 

"  In  trouble  and  adyersitie 
We  do  finde  most  aBsnredlye, 
As  the  Prophet  dotii  testine, 
That  God  is  onr  comforte. 
We  do  not  feare  the  evyl  dales. 
Nor  folow  not  the  wicked  waies 
Of  Antechrist,  nor  yet  his  lawes 
For  God  is  our  comfort." 

Here  the  author,  no  doubt,  for  the  rhyme  sake,  wrote  le^fes  and 
not  "lawes  :"  he  goes  on; — 

''  Although  we  haye  been  tied  in  fetters. 
So  hath  bene  some  of  ovx  betters, 
As  Peter,  John  and  some  others. 

Yet  God  was  their  comfort. 
Both  all  day  and  night  in  the  stockes, 
With  prety  yrons  and  doable  lockes. 
Abiding  tanntes,  rebukes  and  mockes, 
Yet  uod  is  our  comfort 

"  If  we  do  our  Butchers  displease. 
Then  are  we  cast  in  little  ease. 
And  often  b^t  with  lice  and  fleas, 

Yet  God  IS  our  comfort. 
Sumtime  we  are  in  Lolers  tower, 
Or  in  the  Colehouse  stinking  flower, 
Looking  when  they  will  ns  deyour, 

But  God  is  our  comfort." 

Of  course,  he  does  not  mean  that  they  expected  to  be  devoured  by 
the  lice  and  fleas,  but  by  their  butchers  and  enemies.  Thus  Aller- 
ton proceeds  through  several  other  stanzas,  and  ends  as  follows : — 

'*  Let  all  people  be  glad  with  me 
That  standes  to  Ohristes  veritie, 
And  take  the  crosse  up  joyfullye. 

For  Grod  is  our  comrort 
See  that  no  troubles  tume  your  hart, 
Nor  of  the  flesh  to  feare  the  smart ; 
So  shall  you  surely  haye  your  part 
With  Christ,  your  whole  comfort 

IHnU  quod  R.  A." 

"  The  Song  of  the  poore  prisoners  in  Lolers  tower  *'  is  anonymous : 
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it  is  what  is  called  on  the  title-page  "  The  Song  of  Caine  and  Abell,'' 
and  commences — 

**  Cain,  wilt  thou  not  withdrawe  thy  hand«y 
to  cease  thy  froward  wUl  ? 
Wilt  thou  lin  up  thy  firy  brand, 
and  Texe  poore  Abel  stall  ? 

**  Though  Abel  have  no  fleshly  stregth 
thy  furious  wrath  to  tame, 
Yet  Grod  will  presenre  him  at  the  length, 
to  thy  rebnke  and  shame.*' 

This  song  is  extended  to  twenty-five  such  stanzas,  full  of  admirable 
piety,  bat  without  a  spark  of  poetry  ;  and  it  is  succeeded  by  the  prose 
"  wordes  of  Maister  Hooper  at  his  death,"  and  the  few  lines  which  he 
"  wrote  with  a  cole  in  the  newe  In  in  Gloceter,  the  night  before  he 
suffered,"  9  Feb.  1554. 


Maxwell^  James. — ^The  laudable  Life  and  deploreable  Death 
of  our  late  peerelesse  Prince  Henry.  Briefly  represented. 
Together  with  some  other  Poemes  &c.  by  J.  M.  Master  of 
Arts.  London  Printed  by  Edw.  Allde  for  Thomas  Pavier 
&c.     1612.    4to.    22  leaves. 

Two  six-line  stanzas,  subscribed  James  Maxwell,  dedicate  this  per- 
formance to  Prince  Charles  and  his  sister  Elizabeth.  The  first  poem  is 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Prince  Heniy,  where,  by  a  rather  extravagant 
hyperbole,  the  author  says : — 

**  To  plant  and  build  he  had  a  ^reat  delist : 
Old  mines  his  sole  presence  did'repaire. 
Orchards  and  gardens  forthwith  at  hie  sight 
Began  to  sprout,  and  spring  to  ilorish  fiiire. 

Aske  of  faire  Richmond,  standing  by  the  Thames, 

If  this  be  true  ;  or  yet  of  his  S.  James." 

Prince  Henry's  "  Epitaph  in  his  own  four  languages,"  yiz.  English, 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  foUows,  accompanied  by  poems  on  the 
auspicious  accession  of  James  I ;  on  his  power  of  curing  the  King's 
eril ;  "  a  mystical  May-pole  of  a  Palm-tree  from  Palestine,"  which 
was  set  up  in  Spring  Gardens ;  a  congratulation  to  Prince  Charles ; 
and  a  similar  production  addressed  to  Princess  Elizabeth.  Maxwell 
was  no  poet,  and  seems  to  hare  imagined  that  extravagant  fancies,  put 
into  rhyme,  were  an  equiyalent  for  inspiration.  We  do  not  trace  him 
afler  1615. 
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Maxwell,  James. — A  Monninent  of  Bemembrance,  erected 
in  Albion  in  honor  of  the  magnificent  departure  from  Bri- 
tannie,  and  honorable  receiving  in  Germany,  namely  at 
Heidelberge,  of  the  two  most  Noble  Princes  Predericke, 
and  Elizabeth  &c.  By  James  Maxwell. — London  Printed 
by  Nicholas  Okes  for  Henry  Bell.    1613.  4to.    28  leaves. 

The  dedication  of  this  strange  piece  of  learned  eztrayaganoe  is  to 
"  the  right  illustrions  House  of  the  Howards,"  and  in  an  address  to 
the  Beader  the  author  states  his  reasons  for  the  selection  of  that  noble 
family.  After  "  a  summary  view  of  the  historicall  points,  and  poeticall 
conceits  occurring  in  this  present  Monument"  the  poem  begms,  the 
style  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  stanza,  where 
Maxwell  supposes  the  constellation  Argo  to  be  anxious  to  leap  out  of 
the  firmament,  in  order  to  convey  the  Prince  Palatine  and  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  Germany : 

"  When  I  behold  the  twinkling  of  her  face, 
She  lookes  as  if  shee  had  a  deepe  desire 
To  leave  a  while  her  high  sethereall  place. 
Which  she  now  holds  amongst  those  flames  of  fiie, 
For  to  descend  amids  omr  Kiver  Thames, 
Thence  to  transport  the  golden  Fleece  of  James." 

In  the  course  of  the  notes,  which  are  intermingled  with  the  stanzas, 
the  author  alludes  to  his  various  productions  printed,  written,  or  pro- 
jected, some  of  which  were  perhaps  never  published  or  completed. 
They  are: 

SffbiUa  Britannica,  in  five  langnages. 

A  Poem  on  the  aospicioiisness  of  his  Maje8t}r8  entry  to  this  Crown. 
A  Poem  on  the  Nativity  of  Princess  Elizabeth. 
Britannish  Antiquities,  a  work  npon. 

A  Poem  called  a  Mysticall  May  pole,  presented  to  King  James. 
A  Poem  on  the  Nativity  of  Prince  Charles. 

Golden  Legends  of  Abraham,  Sandi,  Isaac,  and  Rebecca,  and  Jacob  and 
Rachel. 

The  work  ends  with  a  dissertation  on  the  common  pedigrees  of  the 
Prince  Palatine  and  Princess  Elizabeth. 


May,  Thomas. — ^The  Victorious  Reigne  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  Written  in  seven  Bookes.     By  his  Majesties  Com- 
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mand.  Tu  mihi,  tu  Pallas,  Ctesariana  venim  Mart. — Lon- 
don Printed  for  T.  Walkley  and  B-  Fisher  &c.  1635.  8vo. 
101  leaves. 

In  the  dedication  to  the  King  Thomas  May  says  that  the  defects  of 
his  poem,  "  whatsoever  they  may  be,  can  be  impnted  only  to  insuffi- 
ciency, for  neither  was  there  argoment  wanting,  not  yet  endearour, 
since  I  had  the  actions  of  a  great  King  to  require  my  skill,  and  the 
command  of  a  greater  King  to  oblige  my  care."  In  ooi  day  we  do 
not  usually  consider  Charles  I.  "  a  greater  Xing"  than  Edward  HE. 
The  poem  does  not  include  the  wh<de  of  the  reign  of  Edward, 
and  the  seventh  book  relates  to  the  restoration  of  Don  Pedro,  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain  by  the  Black  Prince,  after  the  battle  of  Navaiet. 
The  whole  work  is  very  unequal,  sometimes  turgid  almost  to  bom- 
bast, and  at  others  flat,  tame,  and  disfigured  by  conceits. 

Among  the  Bridgewater  MSS.  is  a  poem  by  May,  on  the  death  of 
the  lady  of  the  first  Earl,  which  was  inclosed  to  his  Lordship  in  the 
foUowing  letter : 

"  My  most  honod  Lo. 
"  I  hnmbly  craye  yonr  Lordshipp's  pardon  that  I  hare  taken  this  bolde  wa^e 
of  accesse  to  kisse  jour  hands,  and  present  you  with  the  enclosed  paper,  m 
which  I  shall  beseedi  yonr  Lordshipp  to  looke  upon  my  zeale  only,  and  sive  it 
your  favourable  construction  ;  for  I  have  aimed  att  no  greater  opinion  men  to 
expresse  myself  an  nn&ined  honorer  of  her  rertues  and  nobUity,  which  I 
humbly  prostrate  to  yonr  lordshipp  under  the  protection  of  your  noble  report, 
and  the  tender  of  my 

''Mosthnmble 
"and 
'*  Tufained  senrice, 
'« March  21.     1635."  "  Tho.  Matb." 

The  elegy  itself  is  rather  laboriously  than  successfully  wrought.  It  . 
is  dated  in  the  same  year  as  his  heroic  poem  under  consideration,  and 
at  that  period  May  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water.  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  May  was  a  man  of  "  great  modesty 
and  humility,"  troubled  with  an  "  imperfection  in  Ids  speech,"  and  that 
he  **  fell  from  his  duty"  to  Charles  I.  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
a  pension.  He  then  most  likely  came  to  his  senses  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  Edward  HE.  to  Charles ;  and,  when  subsequently  appointed 
Secretary  and  Historiographer  to  the  Parliament  he,  no  doubt,  pro- 
claimed that  body  *'  greater"  than  either. 

Two  years  before  the  date  of  May's  "  Edward  III."  he  had  written, 
also  at  the  command  of  the  King,  a  poem  on  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
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Mesvine^  History  of. — The  most  Famous  and  renowned 
Historie  of  that  woorthie  and  illastrions  Knight  Meryine^ 
Sonne  to  that  rare  and  excellent  Mirror  of  Princely 
prowesse  Oger  the  Dane,  and  one  of  that  royall  bond  of 
nnmatchable  Knighthoode  the  twelve  Peeres  of  France  &c. 
By  J.  M.  Gent.— Printed  at  London  by  B.  Blower  and 
Yal.  Sims.    1612.    B.  L.    4to.     176  kaves. 

From  the  phraseology  this  is  obyiously  a  traoslation  from  the  French. 
The  fact  is  not  stated  by  J.  M.,  who  subscribes  the  address  "to 
the  Beaders  whosoeyer  they  be,"  preceding  the  "  first  part"  of  the 
work ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  the  printer  in  his  brief  preface  to  the 
^*  second  part."  The  initiab  J.  M.  would  point  to  John  Marston, 
among  the  authors  of  that  time,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he,  who  was 
then  a  popular  dramatist,  would  engage  in  such  an  undertaking,  and 
it  bears  no  marks  of  his  vigorous,  although  somewhat  rugged  style. 
In  the  preliminary  matter  to  the  first  part,  he  promises  the  second 
part  *'  the  next  term,  and  if  I  liye,"  and  the  title-page  to  the  second 
part  bears  the  same  date.  The  paging  and  the  signatures  run  on  from 
one  part  to  the  other ;  and,  although  this  is  the  first  edition  known,  it 
is  yeiy  possible  that  it  was  printed  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  and 
that  the  paging  and  signatures  of  the  two  parts  were  then  distinct. 
Two  poetical  pieces  are  inserted  in  the  first  division  of  the  work,  but 
they  are  of  no  merit. 


MiDDLETON^  Thomas. — ^The  Ant  and  the  Nightingale:  or 
Father  Hubbnrds  Tales. — London  Printed  by  T.  0.  for 
Tho.  Bnshell^  and  are  to  be  solde  by  Jeffirey  Chorlton^  at 
his  Shop  at  the  North  doore  of  Paules.  1604.  B.  L. 
4to.     23  leaves. 

There  were  two  editions  of  this  interesting  tract  in  1604 :  this  is  the 
second.  The  first  was  called  "  Father  Hubburd's  Tales,  or  the  Ant 
and  the  Nightingale,"  and  it  was  "  printed  by  T.  C,  for  William  Cot- 
ton," &c.  with  Creed's  device  of  Truth  chastised,  and  not  Bushell's 
device  (as  in  the  second  edition)  of  Justice  striking  a  measure  of  com. 
The  internal  differences  are  still  more  important.    The  greater  part  of 
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the  second  edition  is  a  reprint  in  a  larger  blaok-letter  type,  but  be« 
tween  the  line  on  sign.  F  4 : 

^  That  greater  wormes  hare  fude  like  thee," 
and  the  line 

«  Bj  this  the  day  h^gan  to  spring," 

more  than  six  pages  are  omitted,  including  "  The  Ant's  Tale  when  he 
was  a  Scholler,"  and  some  early  blank  yerse.  It  is  in  the  "  Ant's 
Tale  "  that  we  meet  with  the  mention  of  a  player  who  is  called  "  old 
Titus  Andronicus,"  and  whose  peculiar  action  with  one  arm  is  ridi- 
culed ;  and  here  also  we  find  that  Julius  CsBsar  was  then  represented 
in  a  puppet-show :  the  same  exhibition  is  again  noticed  in  the  comedy 
of  **  Eyeiy  Woman  in  her  Humour,"  1609.  The  other  yariations  are 
typographical ;  but  bibliographers  haye  not  been  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  impressions. 

The  tract  is  full  of  curious  illustrations  of  manners  and  the  state  of 
society,  and  among  other  points  it  mentions  the  death  of  Thomas 
Nash,  who  we  know  had  been  buried  before  1601.  We  extract 
three  interesting  stanzas,  where  Nash's  talents  and  loss  are  comme- 
morated, the  more  willingly  because  we  do  not  recollect  that  they  have 
eyer  been  referred  to : — 

"  Or  if  in  bittemes  thon  raile,  like  Nash  : 
Forffiye  me,  honest  Sonle,  that  tearme  thy  phrase 
Rayling,  for  in  thy  workes  then  wert  not  rash. 
Nor  didst  afiect  in  pronth  thy  private  praise. 

Thou  hadst  a  strife  with  that  Trigemini  ; 

Thoa  hnrtst  not  them,  till  they  had  injnide  thee. 

"  Thou  wast,  indeed,  too  slothfnll  to  thy  selfe. 
Hiding  thy  better  tallent  in  thy  Spleene: 
True  spirits  are  not  oovetons  of  pelf  e  ; 
Youth's  wit  is  ever  ready,  q^nick  and  keene. 

Thou  didst  not  live  thy  npened  Antomne  day. 

But  wert  cut  off  in  thy  best  blooming  May. 


"  Else  hadst  thon  left,  as  thou  indeed  hast  left, 
Sufficient  test,  though  now  in  others  Chests, 
T'improTe  the  basenes  of  that  humorous  theft 
Which  seemes  to  flow  fiom  self e-conceving  Brests. 
Thy  name  they  burie,  having  buried  thee: 
Drones  eat  thy  Honnie,  thou  wert  the  true  Bee.*' 

A  mock  dedication  "  to  the  true  general  Patron  of  all  Muses,  Musi- 
tians.  Poets  and  Picture  Drawers,  Syr  Christopher  Clutch-Fist,"  is 
subscribed  Oliver  Hubburd ;  but  the  address  "  to  the  Beader  "  has  the 
initials  of  the  author,  Thomas  Middleton,  at  the  end.    In  the  latter 
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tlie  following  passage  is  remarkable ;  and,  if  it  do  not  show  that  Spen- 
ser's "  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale  "  was  "  called  in  again,"  it  proves  that 
obstruction  was  offered  by  public  authorities  to  some  subsequent  pro- 
duction under  the  same  name.  T.  M.  says : — "  Why  I  call  these 
<  Father  Hubburd's  Tales '  is  not  to  have  them  cald  in  againe,  as  the 
'  Tale  of  Mother  Hubburd :'  the  worlde  would  shewe  little  judgement 
in  that,  yfaith,  and  I  should  say  then,  plejM  HuUarwn  omnia  ;  for  I 
entreat  here  neither  of  rugged  Beares  or  Apes — ^no,  nor  the  lamentable 
downefal  of  the  old  wives  platters." 

We  more  than  suspect  that  Spenser's  "  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale " 
had  been  objected  to,  and  that  it  was  not  allowed,  until  certain  offen- 
sive parts  had  been  removed. 


MoppATT,  Thomas. — ^The  Silkewormes,  and  their  Flies :  Lively 
described  in  yerse^  by  T.  M.  a  Countrie  Farmar^  and  an 
apprentice  in  Physicke.  For  the  great  benefit  and  en- 
riching of  England. —  Printed  at  London  by  V.  S.  for 
Nicholas  Ling,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  West 
ende  of  Paules.     1599.    4to.    ^Weaves. 

The  author  of  this  clever  and  learned  poem  was  Dr.  Thomas  Mof- 
fatt,  or  Muffett,  a  distinguished  physician,  and  a  graduate  of  both 
Universities,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Anthony  Wood  (I.  674),  and  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  in  their  Athena 
Cantabriffienses  (II.  400),  but  neither  of  them  has  assigned  to  him  the 
above  in  the  list  of  his  works.  It  has  been  *'  regretted  that  no  clue 
remains  by  which  the  author  of  it  ifiay  be  known,  beyond  the  initials 
of  his  name,"  (Bibl.  Anglo-Poet.  p.  317),  but  the  fact  is  ascertained 
from  a  MS.  letter  by  John  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  dated 
London,  1  March,  1599,  where  he  attributes  it  to  Dr.  Muffett,  and 
adds,  "  in  mine  opinion  no  bad  piece  of  poetrie."  (S.  P.  O.  Dom.  Corr. 
1699.)  The  work  has  been  noticed  in  Cens.  Lit.  (11. 162),  but  no  hint 
is  there  given  as  to  the  xmquestionable  claim  of  Moffat.  After  he 
quitted  college  he  travelled  abroad,  and  near  the  close  of  the  first  book 
(for  it  is  divided  into  two  books),  he  thus  mentions  having  been  in 
Italy,  adding,  in  a  marginal  note,  that  it  was  just  twenty  years 
before  he  published  the  poem  in  our  hands. 
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'*  In  Tuflcane  towres  what  lurmies  did  I  view 
One  harvest,  of  these  faithful  husbands  dead  1 
Bleede,  O  my  heart  I  whilst  I  record  anew 
How  wires  lay  by  them,  beating  now  their  head. 
Sometimes  their  feet,  and  wings,  and  breast  most  true, 
Striving  no  lease  to  be  deliver^, 
Then  Thisbe  did  from  tmdesired  life, 
When  she  beheld  her  P^ram  slaine  with  knife." 

The  whole  of  the  two  books,  as  well  as  the  dedication  to  the  Coun 
teas  of  Pembroke,  are  written,  like  the  above,  in  the  Italian  octave 
stanza,  which  the  author  manages  with  great  ancoces..  He  calls  Ladj 
Pembroke  '*  the  moat  renowned  Patronease  and  noble  Nurse  of  learn- 
ing ;"  and  in  the  first  stanza  refers  to  her  laboura  upon  her  brother'a 
**  Arcadia,"  and  to  her  translations  fix>m  Petrarch  and  the  Psalma : — 

**  Great  envies  object.  Worth  and  Wisedoms  pride, 
Natures  delight,  Arcadias  heire  most  fitte, 
Vouchsafe  a  while  to  lay  thy  taske  aside ; 
Let  Fetrarke  sleep,  ^ve  rest  to  Sacred  Writte  : 
Or  bowe'or  string  will  breake,  if  ever  tied  ; 
Some  little  pawae  aideth  the  quickest  witte: 

Nay,  heav'ns  themselves  (though  keeping  stil  their  way) 

Betrogradate,  and  make  a  kind  of  stay." 

Moffatt  ia  the  only  author,  we  haye  met  with,  who  uses  the  yerb  "  re- 
trogradate/'  and  in  yarious  places  he  inserts  words,  if  not  of  pure  inyen- 
tion,  of  yery  uncommon  occurrence.  Near  the  end  he  enforces  the 
yalue  of  the  silk-manufacture,  and  speaks  from  his  own  experience  of 
the  employment  it  affords  to  the  poor  in  Spain  and  Italy : — 

**  What  neede  I  count  how  many  winders  live, 
How  many  twisters  eke,  and  weavers  thrive 
Uppon  this  trade,  whidi  foode  doth  daily  give 
To  such  as  else  with  famine  needes  must  strive. 
What  multitudes  of  poore  doth  it  relieve, 
That  otherwise  could  scarce  be  kept  aUve  I 
S^  Spaniard  pronde,  and  tel  Italian  youth, 
Wnetner  I  faioe,  or  write  the  words  of  truth." 

The  subject  at  first  does  not  seem  promising,  but  Moffatt  ingeniously 
ayaUs  himself  of  all  sources  of  yariety,  and  is  especially  happy  in  his 
classical  allusions  and  illustrations :  of  course,  the  metamorphosis  of 
Thisbe  into  a  mulberry-tree  is  of  considerable  service  throughout.  A 
table  of  contents  begins  at  the  back  of  the  dedication  and  fills  two 
pages,  followed  on  the  next  page  by  a  list  of  '^  faults  escaped  in  print- 
ing." On  the  title-page  is  an  indifferent  woodcut  of  a  silk-worm,  a 
chrysalis,  and  a  moth.  Marginal  notes  throughout  giye  much  curious, 
and  historical  information,  for  which  the  author  could  not  find  room, 
or  would  be  out  of  place,  in  his  text. 
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MoBE^  Sir  Thomas. — A  fruteful  and  pleasaunte  worke  of  the 
beste  state  of  a  pablyqne  weale^  and  of  the  newe  yle  called 
Utopia :  written  in  Latine  by  Syr  Thomas  More  knyght, 
and  translated  into  Englyshe  by  Baphe  Bobynson  Citizein 
and  Goldsmythe  of  London^  at  the  procurement^  and 
earnest  request  of  George  Tadlowe  Citezein  &  Haber- 
dassher  of  the  same  Citie.— Imprinted  at  London  by 
Abraham  Yele^  dwelling  in  Pauls  churcheyarde  at  the 
sygne  of  the  Lambe.  Anno.  1551.  B.  L.   8yo.  144  leaves. 

This  is  the  earliest  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  in  English. 
The  dedication  is  by  Eaphe  Eobynson,  to  '*  maister  WiUiam  Ceoylle 
esqniere,  one  of  the  twoo  principal  secretaries  to  the  kyng/'  and  it  is 
remarkable  as  the  first  work  that  was  inscribed  to  that  celebrated 
statesman.  Hence  it  appears  that  he  and  Eob3mson  had  been  at 
school  together.  To  this  dedication  succeeds  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Epistle  to  Peter  Giles,  wanting  in  later  impressions  of  the  Utopia. 
The  body  of  the  work  commences  on  sign.  B  1,  and  concludes  on  sign.^ 
S  4 : — "  Thus  endeth  the  afbemones  taike  of  Eaphaell  Hythlodaye 
concerning  the  lawes  and  institutions  of  the  Baod  of  Utopia.  Im- 
printed at  London  by  Abraham  Yele,"  &c.  The  second  English 
edition  was  by  the  same  printer  in  1556,  8yo. 


MuLCASTEB^  BiCHABD. — In  Mortem  Serenissimse  Beginas 
Elizabeth®.  Naenia  consolans.  Hoc  solo  officio  potui  me 
ostendere  gratum. — ^Londini  Pro  Edwardo  Aggas^  via 
longa  sub  quercu  viridi.     1603.    4to.    12  leaves. 

Ten  pages  of  Latin  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses  are  subscribed 
Bi.  Mulcaster ;  and  they  are  followed  by  a  new  title  (with  new  signa- 
tures to  the  pages  as  if  it  were  a  separate  publication)  as  follows  : — 
"  The  Translation  of  certaine  latine  verses  written  uppon  her  Majesties 
death,  called  A  Comforting  Complaint.  This  onely  way  I  could 
declare  my  thankefull  mind.  Printed  at  London  for  Edward  Aggas 
&c.  Anno.  Dom.  1603."  It  has  the  initials  B.  M.  at  the  end,  and. 
its  chief  curiosity  and  value,  (independently  of  its  rarity)  is,  that  it 
is  one  of  our  early  specimens  of  English  blank- verse  prior  to  Milton, 
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althoagh  it  eluded  the  search  of  Bishop  Percj  in.  mwlring  his  collec- 
tion of  similar  productions. 

Bichard  Mulcaster  was  elected  Master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School 
in  1561 ;  and  at  Shroyetide,  1672,  and  in  two  subsequent  years,  his 
scholars  acted  English  plays  at  Court  before  Queen  EHzabeUu  He 
became  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School  in  1596,  obtained  a  living,  and 
died  in  1611.  That  he  wrote  better  Latin  yerses  than  English  blank 
yerses  will  be  admitted  from  the  last  six  lines  of  each  part  of  the 
work : — 

"  Begnat  nt  in  cfelis  fselix  nostra  Elizabetha, 

Sic  regna  in  terris,  rex  Jacobe,  tuis  : 
Utqne  iUia  insidias  Jesnitaromqae  farores 

Kludens,  sicca  morte  qoieta  jacet ; 
Sic  tn  post  similes  (quia  non  vitayeris  illoe) 

Et  longom  in  regno  tempos  adito  dadxaa,'* 

He  thus  renders  them  : — 

**  As  good  Elizabeth  raignes  most  happie  now  in  heayen. 
So  happie  may  King  James  raigne  lone  vrlth  ns  in  earth  ; 
And  as  she  did  avoid  the  Jesnltes  treadierons  trainee, 
Whereby  she  gat  her  grave  in  drie  and  quiet  death, 
So  good  King  James  goe  late  to  God  and  slip  their  snares, 
^  For  if  then  stick'st  to  God,  they'l  not  sticke  to  sticke  thee." 

Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  play  upon  the  word 
''  stick  "  in  the  last  line,  and  the  measure  of  ten  syllables,  which  else- 
where he  obserres  pretty  exactly,  is  here  utterly  abandoned. 


MuNBAY,  Anthony. — ^The  Mirroipr  of  Mntabilitie^  or  prind- 
pall  part  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates*  Describing  the 
Fall  of  divers  famous  Princes  and  other  memorable  Per- 
sonages. Selected  out  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  Antony 
Munday^  and  dedicated  to  the  right  honourable  the  Earle 
of  Oxenford. — Imprinted  at  London  by  J.  Allde,  and  are 
to  be  soldo  by  Richard  BaUard  at  Saint  Magnus  Comer. 
1579.   4to.    B.  L.    56  leaves. 

Nobody  has  giyen  any  account  of  this  rery  rare  and  important 
book.  It  is,  indeed,  mentioned  in  Cetu,  Lit.  II.  10,  and  a  mere  list  of 
names  is  there  inserted,  but  without  a  word  of  quotation,  or  a  single 
critical  remark. 

It  is  Munday's  earliest  extant  production,  although  he  states  in  a 
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prose  address  '*  to  the  Eeader  "  that  it  was  '*  the  third  time  he  had 
presumed  npon  his  demencj."  He  had  been  boimd  apprentice  to  John 
Allde,  the  printer,  in  1676,  (see  post) ;  and  in  1577  his  "  Defence  of 
Poverty  against  the  desire  of  worldly  Siches"  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall ;  and  we  may  presume  that  it  came  from  the  press, 
although  no  such  tract  is  now  known.  He  himself  mentions  his 
"  Galien  of  France  "  in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  of  his 
"  Mirror  of  Mutability ;"  so  that  we  may  take  these  as  the  two  instances 
in  which  he  had  previously  come  before  the  public.  No  copy  of 
*'  ChLlien  of  France  "  appears  to  have  been  preserved,  and  our  business 
here  is  with  his  "Mirror  of  Mutability."  After  its  publication 
Munday  became  a  popular  pamphleteer,  translator  and  dramatist,  and 
did  not  die  until  he  had  contributed  to  the  amusement  and  information 
of  the  world  during  more  than  fifty  years.  A  complete  list  of  67  pro- 
ductions, in  which  he  was  engaged,  may  be  found  in  the  ''  Introduc- 
tion "  to  his  MS.  Play,  "  John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber,"  printed 
for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1861!.  He  expired  in  August,  1633,  at 
the  age  of  80. 

It  is  in  the  dedication  of  his  "  Mirror  of  Mutability"  to  Lord  Oxford 
that  Munday  speaks  of  his  early  travels  abroad,  and  of  the  unsuccessful 
endeavours  of  certain  Jesuits,  at  that  time,  to  induce  him  to  become  a 
Boman  Catholic.  His  address  ''to  the  Eeader"  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  he  there  announces  his  intention  of  adding  a  third  book 
to  the  two  into  which  he  divides  what  is  in  our  hands.  It  is  preceded 
by  two  acrostics  by  Munday  upon  his  patron's  titles  and  motto,  vero 
nihil  veriuSf  and  it  is  followed  by  seven  sets  of  laudatory  verses — 1, 
by  "  Claudius  Hollyband  in  the  commendation  of  his  SchoUers  exer- 
cise," in  Latin  and  English :  2,  by  Thomas  Proctor,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "Gt>rgeous  Gallery  of  gallant  Inventions:  3,  by  T.  N.  t.  e» 
Thomas  Newton  of  Chester:  4,  by  Ed.  Knight:  6,  by  Mathew 
Wighthand :  6,  by  '*  William  Hall  in  commendation  of  his  Kinseman 
Antony  Munday :"  and  7,  by  Thomas  Spigumel.  Then  begins  what  is 
headed  *'  The  first  Booke  of  the  Mirrour  of  Mutabilitie,  rightly  named 
the  Principall  parte  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates ;"  but  it  is  with- 
out any  poetical  "  Induction,"  the  author  merely  informing  the  reader 
that  he  had  taken  his  subjects  from  the  Bible,  and  that  imder  "  Pride," 
to  the  description  of  which  five  separate  lines  are  devoted,  he  had  com- 
menced with  *'  the  Complaint  of  King  Nabuchodonozor,  some  time 
King  of  Babilon,  for  the  inordinate  and  excessive  Pride,  that  he  used 
in  his  life  time."    This  he  calls  "  Caput  I,"  and  it  begins — 
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"  On  highest  tipe  of  Honors  lofty  name 
I  some  time  did  in  Frincelj  pomp  remayne  : 
Both  farre  and  neer  I  bore  the  golden  fame, 
And  who  but  I  in  cheefe  estate  did  reign  ? 
Till  snddainly,  in  all  mj  peacocks  plumes, 
I  was  throwen  downe  for  all  mj  freating  fames." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  different  characters  narrated  their  Ofwn  his- 
tories, but  it  does  not  at  all  appear  where  Munday  encountered  these 
personages.  The  above  ''Complaint"  is  kept  up  through  sixteen 
similar  stanzas,  and  it  is  followed  by  "  The  Complaint  of  King  Herod" 
under  "  Envy,"  and  by  "  the  Complaint  of  King  Pharao"  under 
"  Wrath,"  each  in  a  different  form  of  stanza,  and  so  far  unlike  the 
original  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates"  where  the  old  English  seyen-line 
stanza  is,  with  one  exception,  employed  throughout.  "  The  Complaint 
of  King  David,"  intended  to  illustrate  "Lechery,"  is  in  tbe  <dd 
heroic  ballad-measure : 

'*  O  Bersaba  I  f orgivenes  I  doo  crave 

For  that  I,  wretch,  thy  body  did  defile, 
Unlawfnlly  desiring  thee  to  liave, 
To  spot  thy  name  by  snch  an  nnkinde  gayle. 

"  And  ihon,  Urias,  through  my  deed  was  slavne  : 
O,  where  remaind  the  bounds  of  princely  sway. 
That  for  mv  lust  should  so  desire  thy  payne. 
And  to  tny  foes  unjustly  thee  betray  ? 


"  The  Complaint  of  Dives"  merits  especial  notice,  because  it  is  in 
blank  verse ;  although  it  has  never  been  noticed  by  Bishop  Percy,  nor 
by  any  other  author  or  critic,  that  Anthony  Munday  in  this  respect 
justly  claims  a  place  almost  immediately  after  Lord  Surrey,  and  ante- 
rior to  Aske,  Yallans  or  Sabie.  This  fact  presents  our  author,  and 
what  he  has  written  in  "  the  Mirror  of  Mutability,"  in  an  entirely  new 
point  of  view :  we  transcribe  a  very  small  portion  in  proof  of  our 
assertion : — 

**  When  Lazarus  lay  begging  at  my  sate, 
I  gave  great  charge  that  none  shoidd  him  releeve, 
No,  not  the  crummes  that  from  my  table  fel : 
To  save  his  life  he  should  not  them  obtain. 
The  dogs  to  him  more  gentle  was  then  I ; 
They  lickt  his  sores  when  els  hee  naught  could  get." 

The  difference  here  lies  only  in  the  absence  of  rhyme ;  and  even  the 
lines  are  divided  in  the  old  copy  into  stanzas  (ten  in  number  of  six 
lines  each),  so  that  the  eye  of  the  reader  is  deceived,  until  his  ear 
misses  the  jingle.  Munday  returns  to  rhyme  in  the  "  Complaints"  of 
Judas  and  Jonas,  which  dose  the  first  book,  subscribed  ''.Finw. 
Antony  Munday.'* 
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The  second  book  opens  Tvith.  an  address  to  the  reader,  which  presents 

another  noveliy,  for  though  printed  as  plain  prose,  and  might  be  so 

passed  over,  it  in  fact  ends  with  droll  irregular  rhymes,  thus : — 

"  Desiring  (Gentle  Reader)  thy  freendly  indiflferencye, 
Although  I  Yr,tait  the  rules  of  practised  Poetrye, 
Wherewith  I  might  have  flannted  it  more  gallimtly  : 
I  refer  that  to  those  of  more  riper  ezcellencye, 
And  accept  this  (Uiongh  homely)  yet  offered  willingly* 
And  if  I  had  been  experienced, 
Or  else  might  have  come  acquainted 
With  such  eloquent  speciallitiej 
Be  sure  that  I  would  haYe  launched 
It  out  with  an  Emperours  liberalitie. 
But  finding  my  store  house  so  far  unfumished. 
And  that  truth  need  not  to  be  so  bravely  burnished, 
I  yeeld  up  my  self  to  your  gentle  courtesie, 
And  build  my  defence  on  thy  freendly  clemency. 

Sempre  Amico  vostrOf 

A.  Monday." 

Haying,  as  Munday  states,  illustrated  in  Book  I.  '*the  seyen  deadly 

sins,"  he  proceeds  in  Book  11.  to  illustrate  "  Beauty"  in  the  fate  of 

Absaifon,  "  Cruelty"  in  the  murder  of  Antiochus,  "  Wickedness"  in 

the  persecutions  of  Achab,  ''  Rashness"  in  the  yow  of  Jephtah,  (we 

spell  the  names  precisely  as  we  find  them)   "  Magnanimity"  in  the 

deeds  of  Sampson,  "  Sapience"  in  the  demeanour  of  Salomon,  **  In- 

continency"  in  the  crime  of  Ammon*  **  Yoluptuousness"  in  the  yices 

of  Adonia,  "  Vain-glory"  in  the  brutality  of  Ptolomy,  'f  Vanity''  in 

the  idolatry   of  Jezabel,  and  ''Wilfulness"  m   the   negligence  of 

Zedekia.    In  none  of  these  do  we  meet  with  any  more  blank-yerse, 

so  that  perhaps  the  author  was  not  encouraged  to  proceed  farther  in 

his,  then  noyel,  experiment.    We  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  this  portion 

of  the  work,  two  stanzas  assigned  to  Jezabel  {— 

'^  Now,  daintie  Dames,  your  mirrour  make  of  me 
To  wame  you  pull  your  hauty  heads  more  lowe  : 
Let  me  you  leame  your  welfare  to  foresee, 
And  teach  you  how  more  gra^itie  to  showe  ; 
Let  modestie  your  outward  vestures  be. 
And  yertue  deck  your  inward,  frank  and  firee. 

**  Leave  of  these  brave  and  sundry  flaunting  sutes  ; 
Leave  of  to  wish  for  every  straunge  devise  : 
Milde  modestie  your  statelines  rebukes ; 
She  would  not  have  you  goe  so  oo^  and  nice, 
But  prudently  to  guyde  your  deabngs  so. 
That  in  each  place  with  vertue  you  may  goe." 

The  last  page  but  three  is  filled  by  twenty  Latin  hexameter  lines, 
"  Ad  preelarum  et  nohilissimum  Virum  E.  O."  meaning,  of  course, 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  This  was  the  nobleman  who  insulted  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  the  Tennis-court,  and  who  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
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knight's  retbrement  to  Penshurst,  where  he  wrote  his  Areadia.  **  The 
Mirrour  of  Mutabilitie"  Ib  concluded  by  "  The  Table"  of  the  contents 
of  the  book.  Although,  an  we  have  shown,  it  was  promised,  we  nerer 
hear  that  Munday  wrote  the  third  Book  of  his  undertaking.  Very 
soon  after  the  two  first  books  were  printed,  he  was  much  involyed  in 
the  prosecution,  conviction  and  punishment  of  Edmund  Campion,  the 
Jesuit.  Munday's  residence  at  Borne,  in  the  commencement  of  hia 
career,  enabled  him  to  expose  the  artifices  and  treachery  of  Seminary 
Priests,  and  others,  sent  over  to  England  to  assassinate  the  Queen,  and 
to  change  the  religion  of  the  State. 


MuNDAT,  Anthony. — ^A  View  of  sundry  Examples.  Report- 
ing many  straonge  Mnrthers^  sundry  persons  perjured^ 
Signes  and  tokens  of  Gods  anger  towards  ns.  What 
straunge  and  monstroos  Children  have  of  late  beene 
borne.  And  all  memorable  morthers  since  the  mnrther  of 
Maister  Saunders  by  George  Browne,  to  the  present  and 
bloody  mnrther  of  Abell  Bourne,  Hosyer,  who  dwelled  in 
Newgate  Market.     1580.     Also  a  short  Discourse  of  the 

.  late  Earthquake,  the  sixt  of  Apiill.  Gathered  by  A*  M. 
Honos  alit  Aries, — Imprinted  at  London  for  William 
Wright,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  long  shop,  adjoyning 
unto  S.  Mildreds  Church  in  the  Poultrie.  4to.  B.  L. 
16  leaves. 

This  tract  has  never  hitherto  been  induded  in  any  list  of  Monday's 
productions,  hut  he  subscribes  the  dedication,  "  to  Maister  William 
Waters  and  Maistw  GFeorge  Baker,  Grentlemen,  attendant  upon  the 
Earl  of  Oxenford,  Antony  Munpat."  Munday  also  calls  himself 
servant  to  the  same  nobleman,  meaning  that  he  was  one  of  his  Lord- 
ship's company  of  Players.  In  the  dedication  he  narrates,  partly  in 
verse  and  partly  in  prose,  the  fable  of  the  judgment  of  Hercules,  and 
makes  Virtue  say : — 

''  If  tbon  choose  me,  consider  what  may  fall : 
Thou,  in  this  lif^  shalt  be  of  wretched  state, 

And  of  aooovnt  thou  shalt  be  very  small, 
But  last  of  all  thou  shalt  proove  fortunate  : 

Etemall  joy  so  much  shall  vauntage  thee, 

That  thy  good  fame  then  honoured  shalbe/' 


I 
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^Yice,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  following  proposal : — 

**  If  tfaoa  like  me,  and  wilt  make  me  thy  wife, 

So  long  as  life  within  me  dooth  renudne. 
All  worl^j  pompe  to  thee  shalbe  so  rife, 

That  none  bat  thou  the  golden  daies  shall  gaine. 
Thy  riches  shall  abonndanSie  exceede. 
All  thj  desires  shall  grauited  be  with  speeds. 

**  Thou  in  this  world  shalt  be  of  rare  renowne, 
And  Glorie  shall  attendannt  on  thee  stand  : 

ho  labonr  shal  once  seeme  to  pnl  thee  downe, 
But  thou  shalt  live  at  ease  upon  the  land. 

How  saist  thou  now  ?  consider  what  these  be  ; 

Then  goe  to  her,  or  els  come  onto  me." 

The  decision  is  told  in  prose.  The  dedication  is  sncceeded  by  a 
brief  address  "  To  the  courteous  company  of  Grentlemen,  whose  good 
will  and  freendly  affection  is  my  wished  desire  to  obtaine/'  where 
Munday  calls  himself  "  a  coimtry  Coridon"  and  appeals  to  the  reader 
in  three  four-line  stanzas,  not  to  expect  too  much,  until  the  author  has 
had  time  to  prepare  worthier  productions. 

After  a  brief  introduction,  Munday  goes  into  all  the  particulars  he 
could  collect  of  the  murders  and  other  crimes  committed  in  his  day» 
together  with  a  narrative  of  all  the  wonders  he  had  witnessed  at  home, 
or  heard  of  abroad.  The  latest  seems  to  be  the  murder  of  Abel 
Bourne,  in  some  brickfields  on  16th  April,  1680.  He  last  adverts  to 
the  great  eardiquake  of  6th  April  of  the  same  year,  adding, ''  No  doubt, 
deer  bretheren,  this  was  a  token  of  indignation  of  our  God  against  our 
wicked  living."  As  to  the  effect  of  it  in  the  metropolis  he  speaks  thus, 
mentioning  several  new  points,  particularly  the  running  of  audiences 
out  of  the  play-houses,  which  had  been  erected  only  a  few  years  before 
in  Shoreditch  and  Blackfriars. 

''The  great  Bel  of  Westminster  tolled  of  it* self :  Whitehall  shook  :  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Temple  came  ronning  foorth  with  their  knives  in  their  hands, 
being  then  at  supper  :  a  peece  of  the  Temple  Church  fel  down :  stones  fel  of 
from  Panics  Chui^  ;  and  at  Christes  Churdi,  in  the  sermon  while,  a  stone  fell 
and  brajned  Thomas  Gray,  apprentice  to  one  John  Spurling,  shoomaker,  dwel- 
Ung  without  Aldersgate  :  an  other  stone  also  stroke  Mabel  Everite,  his  fellow 
servant  in  the  same  nouse,  and  die  Uved  four  daies  after  and  then  dyed.  Divers 
Chinmies  in  ^o  Citie  parte  of  l^em  fel  down.  At  the  Play-houses  the  people 
came  running  foorth,  surprised  with  great  astonishment." 

The  tragedy  called  "  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women,"  not  printed  until 
1699,  was  formed  upon  a  murder  narrated  by  Munday,  imder  the  head- 
ing '*  Example  of  George  Browne,  who  murthcred  maister  George 
Saunders."  Munday  gives  few  particulars,  but  they  are  contained  in 
the  plain  narrative  of  Stow  :  sec  Annales,  p.  114il,  edit.  1605. 
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MuNDAY,  Anthony.— A  breefe  Aimswer  made  unto  two  sedi- 
tious Pamphlets^  the  one  printed  in  French^  and  the  other 
in  English.  Contayning  a  defence  of  Edmund  Campion 
and  his  complices  Ac.  By  A.  M.  Honos  alit  Aries. — 
Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Charlewood  &c  1582. 
B.  L.    8yo.     45  leaves. 

On  p.  101,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  Eugliah  tract  to  which 
this  production  by  Anthony  Munday  is  an  answer,  and  of  which 
answer,  if  there  were  not  two  impressions  dated  1582,  two  copies  are 
known,  one  purporting  to  be  printed  by  Charlewood,  as  abore,  and  the 
other  for  Edward  White.  Possibly  Charlewood  printed  it  for  White, 
although  the  name  of  the  latter  does  not  here  appear. 

The  most  curious  portion  is  biographical,  as  Mimday  xmdertakes  to 
yindicate  himself  from  some  of  the  charges,  brought  against  him  by 
the  Jesuits,  for  his  two  works  :  the  "  English  Soman  Life,"  and  the 
''  Brief  Discoyery,"  of  the  treasons  of  Campion  and  others.  He  does 
not  deny  that  he  had  been  a  "stage-player,"  but  he  asserts  that 
while  an  apprentice  to  Allde  the  printer,  he  had  not  ''  deceived  his 
Master,"  and  he  produces  the  following  certificate  from  Allde  in 
his  fayour : — 

''  This  is  to  let  all  men  imdeistand  that  Anthonj  Mimday,  for  the  tyme  he 
was  my  Servamit,  dyd  his  dnetie  in  aU  respectes,  as  much  as  I  could  desire, 
without  fraude,  covin  or  deceyte  :  if  otherwise  I  should  report  of  him,  I  shoold 
but  say  imtrneth. 

**  By  me  Johk  Aludb." 

The  last  seventeen  pages  are  in  verse,  being  in  part  a  parody  upon  the 
stanzas  at  the  close  of  the  **  True  Beporte  of  the  Death  and  Martyr- 
dome  of  M.  Campion."    Of  Elderton,  there  mentioned,  Munday  says : 

"  Tea,  Elderton  dooth  deskant  in  his  rime 
llie  high  ofiences  of  snch  graoeleese  men  ; 

Which  canseth  him  to  yrko  at  everie  crime. 
And  gainst  their  treasons  to  provide  his  pen. 

Tet  not  without  wisedome  and  modestie, 

To  wame  all  other  that  live  wickedlie." 

Mimday  was  not  long  afterwards  made  one  of  the  Messengers  of  the 
Queen's  Chamber  (perhaps  for  his  services  on  this  occasion),  and  so 
he  calls  himself  on  the  title-page  of  his  "  Palladine  of  England,"  4to. 
1588,  (see  the  next  Art.)  The  tract  before  us  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  and  an  address  by  Munday  to  the  Beader  is 
dated,  "  From  Barbican  this  22  of  March  1582." 
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MuNDAT,  Anthony. — ^The  famous  pleasant  and  variablifr  His- 
torie  of  Palladine  of  England.  Disconrsing  of  honorable 
Adventures^  of  Knightly  deedes  of  Armes  and  Chiyalrie : 
enterlaced  likewise  with  the  love  of  sundrie  noble  person- 
ages^ &c.  Translated  out  of  French  by  A.  M.  one  of  the 
messengers  of  her  Majesties  Chamber.  Patere  out  abstine. 
— At  London^  Printed  by  Edward  Allde  for  John  Perin 
&c.     1588.    B.  L.    4to.    95  leaves. 

The  original  of  ihis  Boxnance  was  written  by  Claude  Colet,  and  it 
appears  from  an  address  "to  the  corteous  and  fireendly  Headers/' 
which  follows  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  that  Anthony  Mun<^ 
day's  translation  was  published  prior  to  Easter  Term,  1688.  At  the 
end  he  adds  a  postscript,  promising  a  version  of  "  Palmendos  and  Pri- 
malion,"  which  accordingly  made  its  appearance  in  1589:  he  had 
printed  the  two  parts  of  "  Palmerin  d'Olira  "  before  *'  Palladine  of 
England/'  and  they  also  bear  date  in  1688. 


Monday,  Anthony. — The  famous  and  delightful  History  of 
Palladine  of  England  &c.  Translated  out  of  French  by 
A.  M.  &o* — London,  Printed  by  T«  J.  &o«  1664.  B.  L« 
4to.     79  leaves. 

This  translation^  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  first  printed  in  1688, 
4to.  under  the  title  of  "  The  famous  pleasant  and  yariable  Historie  of 
Palladine  of  England."  How  many  times  it  was  reprinted  between 
that  date  and  1664,  when  the  edition  before  us  came  out,  it  is  not  per* 
haps  possible  to  determine.    It  seems  to  have  been  extremely  popular. 


MuNDAY,  Anthony. — Palmerin  lyOliva.  The  First  Part: 
Shewing  the  Mirrour  of  Nobilitie,  the  Map  of  Honour, 
Anatomie  of  rare  Fortunes,  Heroicall  presidents  of  Love, 
wonder  of  Chiyalrie,  and  the  most  accomplished  Knight 
in  all  perfection  &c.      Written  in   Spanish  Italian  and 
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French :  and  from  ihein  tamed  into  English  by  A.  M.- 
Ajc. — ^London,  Printed  for  B.  Alsop  and  T.  Fawcet  Ac. 
1637.    B.  L.    4to.    399  leaves. 

This  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  earliest  impression  hy  Charleirood  in 
1588,  4to.  It  oonsists  of  two  parts,  and  each  has  a  distinct  title-page : 
the  first  part  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Francis  Yong,  and  the  second  part 
to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  An  address  to  the  Beader  at  the  end  of  the 
first  part,  and  another  before  the  second  part,  are  signed  by  Anthony 
Mnnday. 


MuNDAY,  Anthony. — ^The  famona  History  of  Palmendos,  Son 
to  the  most  Benowned  Palmerin  I^OIiya^  Emperour  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Heroick  Qneen  of  Tharsns  &c. 
-—London  Printed  by  E.  Alsop  &c.  1653.  B.  L.  4to. 
99  leaves. 

This  translation  by  Munday  was  promised  by  him  at  the  end  of  the 
second  part  of  "Pahnerin  d'Oliya,"  and  it  was  first  printed  in  4to.  1589. 
It  was  often  reprinted,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  by  T.  Fawcet  in 
1663,  and  a  woodcnt  was  placed  on  the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf,  repre- 
senting Palmendos  on  horseback.  On  the  obverse  of  the  same  leaf  is 
a  curious  list  of  thirty-seven  romances,  and  works  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, recently  published  by  ''  Fr.  Coles  at  the  signe  of  the  Lambe  in 
the  Old  Baily." 


Munday,  Anthony. — ^The  First  Part  of  the  no  lesae  rare, 
then  excellent  and  stately  History,  of  the  Famons  and 
Fortnnate  Prince  Palmerin  of  England  &c.  Translated 
ont  of  French  by  A.  M.  Ac. — ^London  Printed  by  Ber : 
Alsop  and  Tho.  Fawoet  &o.  1639.  B.  L.  4to.  224 
leaves. 

The  earliest  known  edition  of  this  translated  romance  is  dated  1602, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  first  and  second  parts  had  not  previously 
made  their  appearance,  since  the  third  part,  announced  m  them,  bears 
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the  date  of  1602.  The  second  part  of  "  Palinerin  of  England,"  also 
printed  in  1639,  consists  of  two  hundred  and  forfy-fiye  leayes,  and  both 
are  dedicated  by  Monday  to  Francis  Yonng,  Esq.  of  Brent-Pelham. 

The  title-page  of  the  third  part,  with  the  date  of  1602,  nins  thns  :— 
**  The  Third  and  last  part  of  Palmerin  of  England.  Enterlaced  with 
the  Loves  and  Fortunes  of  many  gallant  S[nights  and  Ladies  &o.  At 
London  Printed  by  J.  !B.  for  William  Leake."  It  is  dedicated  to 
Maister  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Swinnerton,  followed  by  a  sonnet  to  him, 
and  some  verses  to  his  son  by  Munday.  To  these  are  added  com- 
mendatory poems  by'Tho.  Dekker,  Jo.  Webster,  and  An.  Gybson. 
Those  by  Webster  are  remarkable,  as  being  the  earliest  production  of 
that  distingoished  dramatist,  and  unnoticed  by  bibKographersi  on  this 
account  they  are  worth  quoting : — 

"  To  my  kinde  friend  Ma,  An,  Mundy, 

"  The  sighes  of  Ladles  and  the  spleene  of  Knights, 
The  force  of  Magicke,  and  the  Map  of  Fate ; 
Strange  pigmey-fflnglenes  in  giant-fights, 
Thy  true  translation  sweetly  doth  relate. 

Nor  for  the  fiction  is  the  worke  lease  fine : 

Fables  haye  pith  and  morall  discipline. 

**  Now  Palmerin  in  his  owne  laagnage  singes. 
That  (till  thy  stndie^  maskt  in  nnknowne  iashion. 
Like  a  fantastick  Bnttaine,  and  hence  springs 
The  Mappe  of  his  faire  life  to  his  own  Nation. 

Tranfllation  is  a  traffi<]|ae  of  high  price: 

It  brings  all  learning  m  one  Paradise. 

Jo.  Wbbstbb." 

The  third  part  occupies  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  leaves.  Mun- 
day states  that  Palmerin  of  England  was  originally  a  Spanish  Bomance; 
but  it  was  first  written  in  Portuguese  by  Francis  de  Moreas,  and  in 
1807  Southey  published  a  translation  of  it,  in  which  he  made  consider- 
able use  of  Mimday's  version. 

Warton  (Hist.  Engl.  Poetr.  lY.  319,  8vo.)  correctly  informs  us  that 
"  Palmerin  of  England"  was  licensed  to  be  printed  as  early  as  1680, 
on  condition  that  all  the  copies  should  be  burnt  if  they  were  found  to 
contain  anything  reprehensible.  The  entry  was  made  by  John  Charlc- 
wood,  but  Munday's  name*does  not  appear  in  it :  (see  Extr.  from  the 
Begisters  at  Stat.  Hall*  11. 138.) 

In  Anthony  Copley's  "  Wits  Fits  and  Fancies,"  1614,  p.  134,  are 
two  anecdotes  that  in  all  probability  relate  to  Munday,  while  he  was 
apprentice  to  John  Allde.       , 
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MuBHUBEB. —  A  Murmurer.  —  London  Printed  by  Kobert 
Baworth^  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Wright  Ac  1607* 
8yo.    50  leaves. 

This  work  is  not  to  be  traced  m  any  Catalogue,  and,  as  its  tendency 
was  merely  political,  with  reference  principally  to  the  discontents  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  it  is  not  nnlikelj  that  it 
was  suppressed.  It  appears,  howeyer,  that  a  second  copy  is  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  name  of  Breton  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  dedication 
to  the  Priyy  Council.  The  union  between  England  and  Scotland  is 
one  of  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  course  of  the  volume.  On  the  title- 
page  is  a  woodcut  of  a  Murmurer,  tallying  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion on  sign.  D  8  :— 

"  Wilt  thon  see  a  Monnnrer  traely  described,  Uiat  tlioii  maiest  the  better 
hate  to  bee  his  image?  Behold  his  eyes,  like  a  hogge,  erer  bent  downewards, 
as  if  he  were  looking  into  Hell:  his  cheekes  like  an  anathomie,  where  the 
flesbe  from  the  bones  doth  fall  with  fretting:  his  browes  eyer  wrinckled  with 
frownes  to  shew  the  distemper  of  his  miqniet  braine :  his  lippes  ever  pnld  in- 
ward, as  ^  Envie  would  speake  and  dnzst  not:  his  tongne  like  the  sting  of  a 
serpent,  which  nttereth  nothing  bat  poison:  his  voice  like  the  hissing  of  an 
addor,  which  maketh  mnsiqne  bnt  for  hell :  his  necke  like  a  weake  piller, 
whereon  his  head  stands  tottering  and  readie  to  fall:  his  breast  like  an  impos- 
thmne  that  is  ready  to  burst  with  corrnption;  and  his  heart  the  anyile  whenm 
the  deyill  frames  his  fireworke:  his  body  a  tnmk  where  Sinne  hath  layed  np 
her  store ;  his  handes  like  dawes  that  catch  at  the  world,  and  his  feete  like 
winges  that  make  haste  onto  hell." 

The  whole  is  prose,  and  the  style  is  sometimes  eloquent,  though 
generally  too  diffuse.  It  seems  to  haye  been  written  off  at  a  heat,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  division  of  paragraphs  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.    The  dedication  is  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council. 


MuBB^T^  David. — The  Tragicall  Death  of  Sophonisba. 
Written  by  David  Murray.  Scoto-Brittaine. — At  London 
Printed  for  John  Smethwick  &c.    1611.    8vo.    36  leaves. 

Sir  David  Murray  dedicates  this  production  to  Prince  Henry  in  two 
Sonnets,  followed  by  "The  Argument  of  this  Poeme,"  which  is  founded 
upon  the  same  passages  in  history  as  Marston's  tragedy  called  "  The 
Wonder  of  Women,"  printed  in  1606.  Commendatory  Sonnets  by 
John  Murray,  Michael  Drayton,  and  Simeon  Grahame  introduce  the 
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main  poem,  wHcli  is  in  seren-line  stancas.    Tke  following,  in  pndse  of 
beauty,  is  one  of  tlie  best : — 

**  As  the  apple  to  the  taste,  the  rose  to  smell, 

The  pleasant  lilly  to  delight  the  eye  ; 

Gonld  for  the  touch,  sweete  mnsick  greefe  to  expell ; 

So  rarest  beaaty  was  ordain'd  to  be, 

The  mindes  desired  full  saciety, 
The  treasure  of  the  sonle,  the  hearts  delight, 
Love's  fuU  contentment  both  by  day  and  night" 

At  the  end  of  "  the  tragical  Death  of  Sophonisba "  comes  a  new 
title-page :  "  Calia.  Containing  certaine  Sonets.  By  David  Mnrray, 
Scoto-Biittaine."  They  are  dedicated  in  yerse  to  Lord  Dingwall,  and 
they  seem  written  in  imitation  of  Drayton,  although  the  imitation  does 
not  arrive  at  anything  like  the  excellence  of  the  original.  William 
Percy,  seventeen  years  before,  had  adopted  Cselia  as  the  name  of  his 
mistress  in  a  series  of  sonnets. 

After  the  Sonnets  Sir  David  Hurray  inserts  several  miscellaneous 
productions,  and  among  them  an  Epitaph  upon  his  cousin  of  the  same 
name.    They  do  not  require  farther  notice. 


Mtthokystbs.— Mythomystes,  wherein  a  short  Survay  is 
taken  of  the  Nature  and  Value  of  true  Poesy,  and  depth  of 
the  Ancients  above  our  modeme  Poets.  To  which  is  an- 
nexed the  Tale  of  Narcissus  briefly  mythologized.  — • 
London,  Printed  for  Heury  Seyle  at  the  Tigers-head  in 
S*  Pauls  Churchyard,    4to.     60  leaves. 

This  is  in  all  respects  a  singular  volume :  remarkable  in  its  character, 
and  we  never  saw  any  other  exemplar  of  it. 

The  dedication,  "  to  the  Bight  Hon^l®  and  my  ever-honored  Lord, 
Henry  Lord  Matrevers,"  is  subscribed  H.  It. ;  and  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  it  were  not  written  by  Henry  Beynolds,  to  whom  Drayton 
addressed  his  famous  epistle  '*  Of  Poets  and  Poesy :"  certain  it  is  that 
Drayton  speaks  of  Henry  Beynolds  as  a  poet ;  and  it  is  'as  clear  that 
H.  B.,  the  author  of  "  The  Tale  of  Narcissus,"  which  is  added  to  the 
volume  before  us,  deserved  the  title.  Still,  we  are  bound  to  admit, 
that  beyond  the  initials  we  can  adduce  no  direct  evidence  upon  the 
point :  H.  B.  was  certainly  acquainted  with  Drayton,  praising 
especially  his  "late- writ  Polyolbion  and  his  Agincourt:"  the  last 

o  o 
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had  come  out  in  1627,  so  th&t  althongh  "  MTthomygtes "  lias  no 
date,  we  may  fix  its  appearance  in  or  aboat  1630 :  he  also  speaks  of 
Chapman  as  still  aliye,  although  he  died  in  1634.  He  applauds  Sidney 
for  his  "smooth  and  artM  Arcadia,"  and  Daniell  for  his  "  Civil  Wars/' 
but  Spenser  seems  to  haye  been  H.  B.'s  especial  fayouiite : — 


*'  Next  I  must  approye  the  learned  Spenser,  in  the  rest  of  his  poems,  no  I 
than  his  Faeiy  Qneene,  an  exact  body  of  the  Ethicke  doctrine ;  thongii  some 
^^ood  jad^entB  haye  wlsht  (and  perhaps  not  without  canse)  Aat  he  had  therein 
beene  a  little  freer  of  his  fiction,  and  not  so  dose  riyetted  to  his  moralL" 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that,  when  speaking  of  his  ''  good  old 
friend"  Chapman,  H.  It.  mentions  his  translations  of  Musens, 
Hesiod,  and  Homer  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same  order, 
as  Drayton  had  done  in  his  epistle  to  Henry  Reynolds.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  author  is  to  explain  the  mythological  fables  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  upon  natural  grounds,  and  to  show  that  they  figuratively 
represent  ordinary  incidents.  Of  his  own  "Tale  of  Narcissus" 
(misprinted  MarcUsus)  he  says,  *'  As  not  the  least  of  the  fables  of  the 
Auncients  but  had  their  meanings,  and  most  of  them  divers  meanings 
also,  80  no  lesse  hath  this  of  Narcissus,  which  Ovid  hath  smoothly 
sung,  and  I  paraphrastically  Englisht  after  my  owne  way,  and  for  my 
owne  pleasure."  He  then  proceeds  to  show  its  real  application,  with 
the  love  of  Echo  for  him  and  his  own  passion  for  himself,  but  at  too 
much  length  for  extraction.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
specimens  of  H.  B/s  poetry,  premising  that  "The  Tale  of  Narcissus 
briefly  Mythologised "  forms  the  title,  and  occupies  a  whole  page, 
while  a  short  advertisement  to  the  reader  states  that  he  had  written  it 
"  diverse  yeares  since:"  perhaps,  about  the  time  when  Drayton  and  he 
had  talked  so  freely  upon  the  subject  of  pOetry,  and  had  read  speci- 
mens of  their  versification  to  each  other — among  them,  possibly,  thu 
very  "  Tale  of  Narcissus."  Of  the  love  of  Echo  for  the  hero  he  writes 
thus  sweetly:— 

*'  Her  pale  sick  lookes  the  woefall  witnesse  beare 

Of  her  hartes  agonye  and  bitter  teene  : 
Her  flesh  she  batters,  martyrs  her  £ure  haire, 

And,  shaming  ere  to  be  of  any  seene. 
Hides  her  in  some  wilde  wood  or  cave,  and  there 

Answers  perhaps,  if  she  have  questioned  been  ; 
And  more  and  more  increaseth  ev'ry  day 
Loves  flame  in  her,  and  meltes  her  life  away." 

Thiu  we  see  that  he  adopts  the  Italian  ottava  rima  as  his  form  of 
verse ;  and  we  may  here  observe  that  in  various  places  he  proves  him* 
self  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto, 
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Tasso,  and  most   of  the  great  ornaments  of  tlie  Italian  language. 

When  Narcissns  falls  in  lave  with  his  own  shadow  in  the  fountain, 

we  are  told — 

**  Transported  with  the  sillj  vaine  desire. 

That  the  deceiptfnll  shadow  breedes  in  him. 

With  his  inkindled  lips  he  presses  nigher 
To  kisse  the  lips  that  on  the  water  swimme  ; 

Those  lips,  as  if  they  did  his  Ups  require. 
Arize  with  eanall  hast  to  the  wells  brimme  ; 

But  his  abased  lips  their  purpose  misse, 

And  only  the  deluding  water  kisse." 

The  poet  thus  apostrophises  him : — 

*^  Yll-&ted  wretch,  alas !  what  dost  thou  see 

That  in  thj  brest  this  mutiny  awakes  ? 
Perceiy'st  thon  not  that  what  enamors  thee 

Is  but  the  shadow  thy  owne  body  makes  ? 
And  of  how  strange  and  silly  a  quality 

The  passion  is  wherewith  thy  bosome  akes, 
That  fondly  flatters  thee  'tis  still  without  thee, 
When  what  thou  seek'st  thou  ever  bear'st  about  thee  ?" 

We  add  the  concluding  stanza,  after  the  death  of  Narcissus : — 

**  His  funerall  pile,  rounded  with  tapers  bright. 
The  wayling  Nymphes  prepare  without  delay ; 

But  the  dead  corse  is  vanish  t  from  their  sight. 
And  in  the  place  where  the  pale  carcasse  lay 

A  flowre  of  yallow  seed,  and  leaves  milk  white 
Appeares  :  a  £airer  flowre  Aptrill  nor  Ma^ 

Yeelds ;  for  it  keeps  much  of  his  beauty  stdl  : 

Some  call*t  a  Lilly,  some  a  DafiSsidiU." 

The  work  is  ill  printed,  and  on  the  last  leaf  is  an  unusually  long  list 
of  errata.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  is  the  direction  always  to  sub- 
stitute "  throughout  the  booke  "  then  for  "  than,"  whether  used  as  an 
adverb  or  as  a  eonjunction — as  in  the  first  instance  where  the  author 
Says,  "  but  disease  of  the  Soules  health  is  no  other  then  meerely  know- 
ledge of  the  Truth  of  things."  There  is  little  doubt  that  than  and 
"  then  "  are  the  same  word ;  and  about  the  date  when  H.  B.  (».  e.  Henry 
Eeynolds  as  we  believe  him  to  have  been)  wrote,  it  was  becoming  usual 
to  print  than  and  not  "  then ;"  but  he  wished,  for  some  reason  he 
does  not  give,  to  check  the  modem  practice. 
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MEMOIRS 

OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TYPOGEAPHICAL  LABOUES  OF 

2!S[itntam  Caxtott, 

THE  VEKERABLE  FOUNDEE  OF  ENGLISH  TyPOGEAPHY, 

(1423-1401.) 
COMPILED  FEOM  OEIGINAL  SOUECES, 

BY  WILLIAM  BLADES. 

In  2  handsome  volumes  4to.  illastrated  with  more  than  60  facsimile 
Plates^  executed  by  Tupper^  in  the  most  careful  manner^  half  bound 
morocco^  edges  uncut^  price  £5.  5s. 

Besides  copious  quotations  from  Original  Documents^  illustrative  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  this  great  and  good  man^  to  whom  England  is 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  "  Divine  Art**  of  Printing,  derived 
from  hitherto  unexplored  sources,  it  includes  the  whole  of  his  Pro- 
logues and  Epilogues  attached  to  the  various  Books  printed  bv  him 
also  his  own  Historical  Work,  entitled  ^' Policronicon  Liber  Ultimus.* 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  a  Bibliographical  and  Literary  Account 
of  all  the  Works  printed  by  or  ascribed  to  the  Press  of  Caxton, 
including  many  Books  undescribed  by  Dr.  Dibdin  and  other  Biblio- 
graphers, accompanied  with  most  careful  collations  of  them,  and 
a  List  of  copies  of  Books  printed  by  Caxton,  in  number  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  now  in  the  Public  and  Private  Libraries 
of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Under  each  work  is  noticed  every  occasion  in  which  it  has  been  offered 
for  sale^  with  the  prices,  purchasers*  names,  &c. 


*  As  only  250  copies  of  this  work  are  printed,  early  application  is  earnestly 
requested  by  Gentlemen  desirous  to  receive  a  copy,  direct  to  the 
Publisher. 


*•'  This  is  a  thobouohly  oood  and  genuinb  book A  second  volume  is  promised, 

in  which  the  bibliographical  peculiarities  of  the  Caxton  press  will  be  thorouglily 
examined  and  illustrated.  Meanwhile,  we  may  safely  say  that  tho  instalment  of 
Mr.  Blades'  work  which  has  been  already  given  to  the  pubhc  is  a  oood  bxahplb 

OF  THB  HASTEBLT  AKD  BXHAU8TIVE  TBBATHEKT  OF  A  SUBJBCT." — Extroct  from  a 

very  favourable  article  on  the  first  volume  in  the  Saturday  Beview,  Dec.  1, 1861, 
pp,  673-4. 
The  wofk  has  been  also  hi^hl^  spoken  of  in  the  Athenaeum,  Literary  Gazette,  the 
Bookseller,  Weldon's  Seguter,  Satordav  Beview  (again  of  the  second  volume), 
and  also  in  several  Foreign  Beviews,  &o.  &o. 

*«*  An  8to.  Pamphlet  of  24  pages,  entitled,  **  Remarks  npon,  and  AnalvsU  of  the  life  and 
Typographj  of  William  Caxton,  bjr  William  Blades,"  with  extracts  from  varioas  English 
and  Contmental  Beyiews  of  the  Work,  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  application,  or  forwarded  on 
receiving  one  postage  stamp. 


AN     INQUIRY 

GOKGXRmNO 

^fit  ftnlKntion  of  IPrltttfng, 

BT  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  YOUNG  OTTLEY,  Esq. 

AuTHOB  or  **  Ajx  Inquibt  ieto  the  Origin  and  Easlt  Hutoet  of  Enoratino  upon 

Copper  and  in  Wood^"  etc. 

WITH    AN    INTBODUCTIONj 

BT 

J.  Ph.  BBBJEAir, 
Editor  or  tbe  Rbprodvotion  or  several  or  the  Earlt  Block-Books. 

Handsomelj  printed,  in  one  volume  quarto,  consisting  of  thirty-six  pages  of 

Introduction  and  Description  of  tne  Flates»  and  three  hundred  and  sevent j- 

eight  pages  of  the  Work  itself: 
Illustrated  with  thirty-seven  Engravinffs  upon  Copper    and  Woo^    besides 

numerous  Wood-EiJgraviDgs  on  the  letter-press,  executed  under  the  care  of 

the  Author  himself. 

Price,  capitally  half-bound  morocco,  £2. 12i  6d. 

In  the  author^B  preliminary  observations  on  the  method  pursued  in  this  work,  he 
says: — ''The  following  work  contains  an  account  of  researches,  prosecuted 
at  intervals  during  the  last  twenty  years,  upon  the  Origin  of  Printing,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  claims  of  Holland  to  the  honor 
of  that  invention  be  really  well  or  ill  founded.  In  further  prosecuting 
this  Inquiry,  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject,  various 
kinds  01  evidence,  not  resorted  to,  and  perhaps  not  thought  of,  by  previous 
writers ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that,  in  consequence,  I  have  been  enabled,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  to  dear  up  doubtful  points;  to  prove  the  falsehood  of 
opinions,  until  now  generally  neld  to  be  true ;  and  to  establish,  incontro- 
vertibly,  the  truth  of  some  facts,  at  least,  which  have  heretofore  been  denied, 
or  contested." 

It  contains  a  most  minute  analysis  and  particulars  of  all  the  arguments  brouffht 
forward  by  those  who  favour  either  the  claims  of  Holland  or  Ghermany,  in- 
cluding the  systems  of  Meerman,  Heinecken,  Santander,  and  Koning ;  the 
early  use  of  W  ood-enfinravingin  Europe ;  an  accurate  collation  of  the  various 
Editions  of  the  early  Block- Books,  viz.  the  Biblia  Pauperum ;  Historia  seu 
Providentia  Yirginis  Mari»  ex  Gantico  Canticorum ;  Speculum  Kumanie 
Salvationis,  &o.  &e. 

As  only  two  hundred  copies  of  this  very  learned  and  interesting  Work  were 
printed^  early  application  is  earnestly  recommended  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  copy,  dibect  to  the  Publisher. 

*4i*  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  very  handsome  volume  could  not  have  been 
published  by  the  Author  himself  under  at  least  £4.  4a, 

J.  Lilly  havine  disposed  of  some  copies  in  the  exact  state  in  which  the  Work 
was  left  by  Mr.  Ottley,  begs  to  notify  that,  the  Title,  Introduction,  De- 
scription of  the  Plates,  and  the  last  five  leayes,  oompletinjg;  the  work,  together 
with  the  thirty-seven  Copper  and  Wood  Eugiayings,  can  be  had  for  £1. 8<  6d, 
to  perfect  such  copies. 

%*  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  flatis&ctory  work  on  the  Inyention  of 
Printing  ever  published. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHN  FISHER, 

^  1468-1636, 

BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTEB  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VHL 
XNGLUDOrO   OOFIOTrB   1BXTBACTB   FROM   HIB   WRITIKOS. 

WITH 

AN  APPENDIX  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  DOCUMENTS  AND  PAPERS, 

BT 

REV,   JOHN   LEVTIS,   M.A. 

OV  MABOATB, 

Author  qf  the  Livei  qf  John  Wichlif,  Bishop  Peeoeh,  History  qf  the  Translation  oj  the 

Bible  into  English,  Sfe. 

NOW  FIRST  PRINTED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT, 

PSBFABSD  BT  THB  AUTHOB  FOR  THE  PRESS, 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION 

BT 

T.   HUDSON   TURNER,  ESQ. 

In  2  VOLS.  SVO.  UNIFORXLT  PRINTED  WITH   THB  CLARENDON  PrBSS  EDITIONS  OF  THE 

Author's  other  Biographical  Works,  Strtte's  Lives,  &c.  price,  cloth  bds.  12«. 

(ORIOnVALLT  published  AT  £1.  8«.) 


The  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher  now  presented  to  the  public  supplies  an  important  deficiency  in 
English  Biography,  for  with  t^e  single  exception  of  the  short  and  partial  memoir  published 
by  Dr.  Bailey  in  1655,  the  career  of  this  prelate,  who  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  a 
remarkable  era  of  TgngHah  history,  has  receiyed  but  little  attention  from  the  successive  writers, 
who,  with  yeiy  different  aims,  have  treated  of  the  stormy  times  in  which  he  flourished. 

The  progressiye  steps  in  the  fall  of  Bishop  Fisher,  who  strictly  speaking  suffered  for 
denying  the  king's  supremacy,  have  been  either  confused  or  overlooked  by  the  generality  of 
historical  writers,  and  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  investigate  them  belongs  to  the  author  of 
this  work.  « 


A  limited  number  <if  this  valuable  and  important  Biographical  Work,  consisting  **f  above 
^OO  closely  printed  pages^  were  struck  qff^  including  25  copies  upon  Large  'Bj^'Ml,  Jorming 
2  very  handsome  volumes,  imperial  8v0.  price  £3.  Zs.for  which  early  application  is  necessary. 


»»\ 
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J.  Lilly  begs  leave  to  announce,  that  having  been  now 
nearly  fcnrty  yeats  m  business,  he  has  deteimined  to  com- 
mence selling  off  his  very  extensive  and  valua]^e  Stock  of 

,   ABOVU  FIFTY  THOUSAND  VOLlfMES 

OF 

RARE,  CURIOUS  AND  USEFUL  BOOKS, 


IN  ALL  CLASSES  OF   LITERATUBE, 


but  particularly  rich  in  early  printed  English  Books,  in- 
cluding Splendid  Books  of  Prints,  Picture  Galleries,  and 
extensively  illustrated  books,  beautifully  illuminated 
Manuscripts  upon  Vellum,  &c.  &c. 

AT  VEBY  GBEATLY  BEDUCED  PBICES. 


Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  forming  or  adding  to  their 
Libraries,  Amateurs  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books,  Curators  of 
Public  Libraries,  and  others,  will  find  this  a  mtest  desirable . 
opportunity  of  purchasing. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 

JOSEPH    LILLY, 

17-18,  STEW  BTEBET,  COVENT  GAEDEN,  LONDON. 

1865. 
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